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THE  IITKRATI. 


(In  1846,  Mr.  Poc  publish**!  in  Tkf  Iiadtf*  Book  a  scries  of  ttx  Articles,  srli- 
tied  "  The  Literati  of  New- York  City,"  in  which  he  profeaocd  to  gfre 
M  some  honest  opinions  nt  random  respecting  their  aiitorial  merits,  with 
occastonftl  words  of  personality."  The  series  was  introduced  by  the  f<4 
lowing  paragraph*,  and  Uus  pcrmnta!  sketehes  were  given  in  the  onler  hi 
which  tliey  ere  hero  reprinted,  from  "  George  Dusir  to  *  Kicliard  Adams 
Locke*'  Tlio  other  notices  of  American  and  foreign  writers,  were  cob* 
tributed  by  Mr.  Poo  to  various  Journals,  chiefly  iu  tho  last  lour  or  fire 
years  of  his  life.] 

Ik  a  criticism  on  Bryant  I  was  nt  some  pains  in  pointing  out  tho 
distinction  between  the  popular  "opinion"  of  the  merits  of  cotempo- 
rary  authors,  and  that  held  and  expressed  of  them  in  private  literary 
society.  The  former  species  of  "  opinion"  can  be  called  "  opinion1' 
only  by  courtesy.  It  is  the  public's  own,  just  as  we  consider  a  book 
our  own  when  we  have  bought  it  In  genera),  this  opinion  is  adopt* 
od  from  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  cases  are  rare  indeed  in  which  these  journals  express  any  other 
sentiment  about  books  than  such  ns  may  be  attributed  directly  or 
indirectly  to  tho  authors  of  the  books.  The  most  M  popular,"  tho 
most  M  successful"  writers  among  us,  (for  n  brief  period,  nt  least,) 
are,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  persons  of  mere  address, 
perseverance,  effrontery — in  a  word,  busy-bodies,  toadies,  quacks. 
These  people  easily  succeed  iu  boring  editors  (whose  attention  is 
too  often  entirely  engrossed  by  politics  or  other  *  business"  maU 
tar)  into  the  admission  of  favorable  notices  written  or  caused  to 
be  written  by  interested  parties — orf  at  least,  into  the  ndinisskm 
of  torn*  notico  where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,'  no  notice 
would  bo  given  at  all.    In  thii  way  ephemeral  "  reputatioBs"  aro 
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amrafcttirtd,  which,  for  the  most  part,  serve  all  the  purposes  tie- 
aigned — that  is  to  say,  the  putting  money  into  the  purse  of  the 
quack  ami  the  quack's  publisher ;  for  there  never  was  a  quack 
who  could  bo  brought  to  comprehend  the  value  of  mere  fame. 
Xow,  men  of  genius  will  not  resort  to  these  manoeuvres,  because 
genius  involves  in  its  very  essence  a  scorn  of  chicanery  ;  and  thus 
for  a  time  the  quacks  always  get  the  advantage  of  them,  both  in 
respect  to  pecuniary  profit  and  what  appear*  to  be  public  esteem. 

There  it  another  point  of  view,  too.  Your  literary  quacks 
court,  in  especial,  the  personal  acquaintance  of  those  "  connected 
with  the  press."  Now  these  latter,  even  when  penning  a  volun- 
tary, that  is  to- say,  an  uniustigated  notice  of  the  book  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, feel  as  if  writing  not  so  much  for  the  eye  of  the  public 
*  as  for  the  eye  of  the  acquaintance,  and  the  notice  is  fashioned 
accordingly.  The  bad  points  of  the  work  are  slurred  over,  and 
Che  good  ones  brought  out  into  the  best  light,  all  this  through  u 
feeling  akin  to  that  which  makes  it  unpleasant  to  speak  ill  of  one 
to  one's  face.  In  die  case  of  men  of  genius,  editors,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  no  such  delicacy — for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  a  gen* 
era)  rule,  they  have  no  acquaintance  with  these  men  of  genius,  a 
class  proverbial  for  shunning  society. 

But  Um  very  editors  who  hesitate  at  saying  in  print  an  ill  word 
of  an  author  personally  known,  are  usually  the  most  frank  in 
speaking  about  him  privately.  In  literary  society,  they  seem  bent 
upon  avenging  the  wrongs  self-inflicted  upon  their  own  con- 
sciences. Uerc,  accordingly,  the  quack  is  treated  as  he  deserves — 
even  a  little  more  harshly  than  lie  deserves— by  way  of  striking 
a  balance.  True  merit,  on  the  same  principle,  is  apt  to  be 
slightly  overrated ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  absolute  honesty  of  opinion;  and  this  honesty  is 
farther  secured  by  the  mere  trouble  to  which  it  puts  oue  in 
conversation  to  model  one's  countenance  to  a  falsehood.  We 
place  on  paper  without  hesitation  a  tissue  of  flatteries,  to  which  in 
society  wc  could  not  give  utterance,  for  our  lives,  without  either 
Vhmshing  or  laughing  outright 

For  these  reasons  there  exists  a  very  remarkable  discrepancy 
between  the  apparent  public  opinion  of  any  given  author's  merits, 
anal  the  opinion  which  k  expressed  of  him  orally  by  those  who 
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are  best  qualified  to  judge.  For  example,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  the 
author  of  "  Twice-Told  Talc*,"  i»  scarcely  recognised  by  the  press 
or  by  the  public,  and  when  noticed  at  all,  is  noticed  merely  to  be 
damned  by  faint  prune.  Now,  my  owt.  opinion  of  him  is,  that, 
although  his  walk  is  limited,  and  he  is  fairly  to  be  charged  with 
mannerism,  treating  all  subjects  in  a  similar  tone  of  dreamy  t**- 
endo,  yet  in  this  walk  lie  evinces  extraordinary  genius,  having  no 
rival  either  in  America  or  elsewhere—  and  this  opinion  I  have 
never  heard  gainsaid  by  any  one  litcniry  person  in  the  country. 
That  this  opinion,  however,  is  a  spoken  and  not  a  written  one,  is 
referable  to  the  facts,  first,  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  h  a  poor  man, 
and,  second,  that  he  u  not  an  ubiquitous  quack. 

Again,  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  who.  although  a  little  quacky  per  #e, 
has,  through  his  social  and  literary  jiosition  a*  a  man  of  property  # 
and  a  professor  at  Harvard,  a  whole  legion  of  active  quacks  at  his 
control-— of  him  what  is  the  apparent  |H>pular  opinion!  Of 
course,  that  ho  is  a  poetical  phenomenon,  as  entirely  without  fault, 
as  is  the  luxurious  paper  upon  which  his  poems  are  invariably 
borne  to  tho  public  eye.  In  private  society  ho  is  regarded  with 
one  voice  as  a  poet  of  far  more  than  usual  ability,  a  skilful  artist 
and  a  well-read  man,  but  as  less  remarkable  in  either  capacity 
than  as  a  determined  imitator  and  a  dexterous  adapter  of  the  ideas 
of  other  people.  For  years  I  have  convolved  with  no  literary 
person  who  did  not  entertain  precisely  these  ideas  of  Professor  L. ; 
and,  in  faction  *ll  literary  topics,  thero  is  in  society  a  seemingly 
wonderful  coincidence  of  opinion.  The  author  accustomed  to  se- 
clusion, and  mingling  for  the  first  time  with  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  only  through  their  works,  is  astonished  and 
delighted  at  finding  common  to  all  whom  he  meets,  conclusions 
which  ho  had  blindly  fancied  were  attained  by  himself  nlono,  and 
in  opposition  to  tho  judgment  of  mankind. 

In  the  series  of  papers  which  I  now  propose,  my  design  is,  in 
giving  my  own  unbiased  opinion  of  the  literati  (male  and  female) 
of  New  York,  to  give  at  the  same  time  very  closely,  if  not  with 
absolute  accuracy,  that  of  conversational  society  in  literary  circles. 
It  roust  be  expected,  of  course,  that,  in  innumerable  particulars,  I 
shall  differ  from  the  voice,  that  is  to  say,  from  what  appears  to 
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1»  tba  roiee  of  die  public— bat  Uiit  is  a  matter  of  do  consequence 
jrhatover. 

New  York  literature  may  bo  taken  m  a  fair  representation  of 
that  of  the  country  at  large.  The  city  itself  is  the  focus  of  Amer- 
ican letters.  Its  authors  include,  perhaps  one-fourth  of  all  in 
America,  and  the  influence  they  exert  on  their  brethren,  if  seem- 
mgly  silent,  it  not  the  less  extensive  and  decisive.  As  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  many  individuals,  my  limits  will  not  permit  me 
to  speak  of  them  otherwise  than  in  brief;  but  this  brevity  will  be 
merely  consistent  with  the  design,  which  is  that  of  simple  opinion, 
with  little  of  either  argument  or  detail.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tion*, I  am  well  acquainted  with  every  author  to  be  introduced, 
aatd  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  acquaintance  to  convoy,  generally, 
aocne  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  all  who,  in  this  regard, 
wovld  be  likely  to  interest  my  readers.  As  any  precise  order  or 
arrangement  seems  unnecessary  and  may  bo  inconvenient,  I  shall 
maintain  none.  It  will  be  understood  that,  without  reference  to 
supposed  merit  or  demerit,  each  individual  is  introduced  absolutely 
a*  random. 


GEORGE  BUSH. 

Till  Key.  Oioaoi  Busn  is  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uui- 
rerstty  of  New  York,  and  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  ex* 
test  and  variety  of  his  attainments  in  oriental  literature  ;  indeed, 
aa  as  oriental  linguist,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  no  equal  among 
mv.  He  has  published  a  great  deal,  and  his  books  havo  always 
the  good  fortune  to  attract  attention  throughout  the  civilised 
Ilis  "  Treatise  on  the  Millenium"  is,  perhaps,  that  of  his 
compositions  by  which  he  is  most  extensively  as  well  as 
,  favorably  known.     Of  late  days  he  has  created  a  singular 

nmotton  in  the  realm  of  theology,  by  his  "  Anastasis,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection :  in  which  it  i*  shown  that  the  Doc- 
tria*  of  the  Resurrection  of  tho  Body  is  not  sanctioned  by  Reason 
ar  Revelation*"  This  work  has  been  zealously  attacked,  and  as 
aesmmaiy  defended  by  the  professor  and  his  friends.  There  can 
km  aa  doabt  that,  up  to  this  period,  the  Bushites  have  had 'the 


GEORGE  BUSH.  ft 

best  of  the  battle.  The  M  Anastasis"  is  lucidly,  succinctly,  vigor* ' 
ously,  and  logically  written,  and  proves,  in  my  opinion,  every- 
thing that  it  attempts — provided  we  admit  the  imaginary  axioms 
from  which  it  starts ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  can  bo  well  said  of 
any  theological  disquisition  under  tho  sun.  It  might  be  hinted, 
too,  in  reference  as  well  to  Professor  Bush  as  to  his  opponents, 
11  que  lapiupart  dee  eectee  ont  rai*on  dan*  une  bonne  parti*  de  c$ 
quelle*  avancent,  mate  non  pas  en  ce  quelle*  nient"  A  subse- 
quent work  on  "  The  Soul,"  by  tho  author  of  "  Anastasis,"  bat 
made  nearly  as  much  noise  as  the  '*  Anastaw"  itself. 

Taylor,  who  wrote  so  ingeniously  "  Tho  Natural  History  of  En* 
thusiasm,"  might  havo  derived  many  a  valuable  hint  from  the 
study  of  Professor  Bush.  No  man  is  more  ardent  in  his  theories ; 
and  these  latter  aro  neither  few  nor  commonplace.  Ho  is  a  Mes- 
merist and  a  Swcdcnborgian — has  lately  been  engaged  in  editing 
6wcdcnborg'8  works,  publishing  them  in  numbers.  He  converses 
with  fervor,  and  often  with  eloquence.  Very  probably  he  will 
establish  an  independent  church. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  in  tho  world,  universally 
respected  and  beloved.  His  frank,  unpretending  simplicity  of 
demeanor,  is  especially  winning. 

In  person  ho  is  tall,  nearly  nix  feet,  and  spare,  with  large  bones. 
His  countenance  expresses  rather  benevolence  and  profound  earn- 
estness, than  high  intelligence.  The  eyes  are  piercing ;  the  other 
features,  in  general,  massive.  Tho  forehead,  phrenological ly,  indi- 
cates causality  and  comparison,  with  deficient  ideality — tho  organ- 
ization which  induces  strict  logicality  from  insufficient  premises. 
He  walks  with  a  slouching  gait  and  with  an  air  of  abstraction. 
His  dress  is  exceedingly  plain.  In  respect  to  tho  arrangement 
about  his  study,  he  has  many  of  the  Magliabechian  habits.  He 
is,  perhaps,  fifty-five  years  of  ago,  and  seems  to  enjoy  food 
lualtb.  , 
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GEORGE   H.  COLTON. 

ftfe.  Coltok  is  noted  m  tke  author  of  4I  Tecumse!!,"  imd  as 
die  originator  nod  editor  of  aTho  American  Review,"  a  Whig 
■Mgaafae  of  the  higher  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  five  dollar)  class.  1 
■net  not  be  understood  as  meaning  any  d Prospect  to  the  work. 
Jt  is,  m  my  opinion,  by  far  the  best  of  its  order  in  this  country, 
eanJ  k  supported  in  the  way  of  contribution  by  many  of  the  very 
uoblest  intellects.  Mr.  Colton,  if  in  nothing  elite,  has  shown  him- 
self  a  man  of  genius  in  his  successful  establishment  of  the  maga- 
sfoe  within  so  brief  a  period.  It  is  now  commencing  it*  second 
jtmf  and  I  can  say,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  its 
circulation  exceeds  two  thousand — it  is  probably  about  two  thou- 
sand Ave  hundred*  80  marked  and  immediate  a  success  has 
■ever  been  attained  by  any  of  our  fivo  dollar  magazines,  with  the 
exception  of  "The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  which,  in  the 
1  of  nineteen  months,  (subsequent  to  the  seventh  from  its 
at,)  attained  a  circulation  of  rather  more  than  five 


I  cannot  conscientiously  call  Mr.  Colton  a  pood  editor,  although 
I  think  that  he  will  finally  be  so.  lie  improves  wonderfully  with. 
experience.  His  present  defects  are  timidity  and  a  lurking  taint 
of  partiality,  amounting  to  positive  prejudice  (in  the  vulgar  sense) 
far  the  fiteralure  of  the  Puritans.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
fee  k  at  all  aware  of  such  prepossession.  His  taste  is  rather  un- 
exceptionable than  positively  good.  He  has'  not,  perhaps,  suffi- 
•sent  fire  within  himself  to  appreciate  it  in  others.  Nevertheless, 
he  endeavors  to  do  so,  and  in  this  endeavor  is  not  inapt  to  take 
•pinions  at  secondhand — to  adopt,  I  mean,  the  opinions  of  others. 
He  is  nervous,  and  a  very  trifling  difficulty  disconcerts  him,  with- 
eert  getting  the  better  of  a  sort  of  dogged  perseverance;  which 
wfl  make  a  thoroughly  successful  man  of  him  in  the  end.  He 
b  (classically)  well  educated. 

Aa  a  poet  he  has  done  better  things  than  HTecumseh,w  in 
1  length  he  has  committed  a  radical  and  irreparable  error. 
t  hi  Haeaf  to  destroy  a  far  better  book.    8ome  portions  of 
H  an  truly  postied ;  very  many  portions  belong  to  a  high  order 
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of  eloquence ;  it  is  invariably  well  versified,  and  has  no  glaring 
defects,  but,  upon  the  whole,  is  insufferably  tedious.  Some  of  the 
author's  shorter  compositions,  published  anonymously  in  his  maga* 
sine,  have  afforded  indications  even  of  genius. 

Mr.  Colton  is  marked  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  is  proba- 
bly not  more  than  thirty,  but  an  air  of  constant  thought  (with  a 
pair  of  sj»ectacles)  causes  him  to  seem  somewhat  older.  Ue  is 
about  five  feet  eight  or  nine  in  height,  and  fairly  proportioned— 
neither  stout  nor  thin.  His  forehead  is  quite  intellectual.  His 
mouth  has  a  peculiar  expression  difficult  to  describe.  Hair  light 
and  generally  in  disorder.  He  converses  fluently,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  well,  but  grandiloquently,  and  with  a  tone  half  tragical 
half  pulpital. 

In  character  he  is  in  the  highest  degree  estimable,  a  most  sin- 
cere, high-minded,  and  altogether  honorable  man.  He  is  un- 
married. 


N.  P.  WILLI8. 


'Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Willis's  talents,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a  man, 
he  has  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  world — at  least  for  an 
American.  His  literary  life,  in  especial,  has  been  one  continual 
entente  ;  but  then  his  literary  character  is  modified  or  impelled  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree  by  his  personal  one.  His  success  (for 
in  point  of  fame,  if  of  nothing  else,  he  has  certainly  been  success- 
ful) is  to  be  attributed,  one-third  to  his  mental  ability  and  two- 
thirds  to  his  physical  temperament — the  latter  goading  him  into 
the  accomplishment  of  what  the  former  merely  gave  him  the 
means  of  accomplishing. 

At  a  very  early  age  Mr.  Willis  seems  to  have  arrived  at  an  un- 
derstanding that,  in  a  republic  such  as  ours,  the  there  man  of 
letters  must  ever  be  a  cipher,  and  endeavored,  accordingly,  to 
unite  the  iclatof  the  littiraieur  with  that  of  the  man  of  fashion 
or  of  society.  He  "  pushed  himself,"  went  much  into  the  world, 
made. friends  with  the  gentler  sex,  "delivered"  poetical  addresses, 
wrote  *  scriptural n  poems,  travelled,  sought  the  intimacy  of  noted 
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and  got  into  quarrels  with  notorious  men.  All  these 
things  served  his  purpose — if,  indeed,  I  am  right  in  supposing 
that  he  had  any  purpose  at  all.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  as  he- 
lm hinted*  he  acted  only  in  accordance  with  his  physical  tern- 
perament ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  his  personal  greatly  advanced, 
if  it  did  not  altogether  establish  his  literary  fame.  1  have  often 
carefully  considered  whctltcr,  without  the  physique  of  which  I 
apeak,  there  k  that  in  the  absolute  morale  of  Mr.  Willis  which 
would  hare  earned  him  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  my 
eofsduskm  is,  that  he  could  not  hare  failed  to  become  noted  in 
*ome  degree  under  almost  any  circumstance*,  but  that  about  two- 
thirds  (as  above  stated)  of  his  appreciation  by  the  public  should 
he  attributed  to  those  adventure*  which  grow  immediately  out  of 
his>  animal  constitution. 

He  received  what  is  usually  regarded  as  a  "  good  education  " — 
that  is  to  say,  he  graduated  at  college ;  but  his  education,  in  the 
path  he  pursued,  was  worth  to  him,  on  account  of  his  cxtraor- 
amary  mwrir  fairs,  fully  twice  as  much  as  would  have  been  its 
value  ia  any  common  case*  Ho  man's  knowledge  is  more  availa- 
ble, no  man  has  exhibited  greater  tact  in  tho  seemingly  casual 
display  of  his  wares.  With  him,  at  least,  a  little  learning  is  no 
dangerous  thing.  lie  possewd  at  ono  time,  1  believe,  the  aver- 
ago  quantum  of  American  collegiate  loro — "  a  little  Latin  and  le*s 
Greek,"  a  mnattering  of  physical  and  metaphysical  science,  and 
(I  should  judge)  a  aery  little  of  the  mathematics— but  all  this 
aiust  be  considered  as  mere  guesi  on  my  part  Mr.  Willis  speaks 
Preach  with  some  fluency,  and  Italian  not  quite  so  well. 

WHJitn  the  ordinary  range  of  belles  lettres  authorship,  ho  has 
evinced  much  versatility.  If  called  on  to  designate  him  by  any 
general  literary  title,  1  might  term  him  a  magawnist— - for  his 
casnposttioat  have  invariably  the  species  of  effect,  with  the  brevity 
which  the  raagaiine  demands.  We  may  view  him  as  a  para- 
frapMst,  aa  essayist,  or  rather  "sketchcr,"  a  tale  writer,  and  a 
poet. 

Ia  the  first  capacity  he  fails.  His  points,  however  good  wheu 
aatiberatejy  wrought,  are  too  recherches  to  be  put  hurriedly  before 
the  aubUi  eye,  Mr.  W.  has  by  no  means  the  readiness  which  the 
a  newspaper  f*»mand*.     He  composes  (as  did  Addison, 
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and  as  do  many  of  the  most  brilliant  and  seemingly  dashing 
writers  of  the  present  day,)  with  great  labor  and  frequent  erasure 
and  interlineation.  His  MSS.,  in  this  regard,  present  a  very  sin- 
gular appearance,  and  indicate  the  vacillation  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  leading  trait  of  his  character.  A  newspaper,  too,  in  its  longer 
.  articles — its  "  leaders" — very  frequently  demands  argumentation, 
and  here  Mr.  W.  is  remarkably  out  of  his  element  His  exuber- 
ant fancy  leads  him  over  hedge  and  ditch — anywhere  from  the 
main  road ;  and,  besides,  ho  is  far  too  readily  self-dispossessed. 
With  time  at  command,  however,  his  great  tact  stands  him  in- 
stead of  all  argumentative  power,  and  enables  him  to  overthrow 
an  antagonist  without  permitting  the  latter  to  sco  how  he  is  over- 
thrown. A  fine  example  of  this  "  management"  is  to  be  fouod 
in  Mr.  W.'s  reply  to  a  very  inconsiderate  attack  upon  his  social 
standing,  made  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  "  Courier 
and  Inquirer."  I  have  always  regarded  tins  reply  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  its  author1*  ability,  as  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity,  if 
not  of  absolute  genius.  The  skill  of  the  whole  lay  in  this — that, 
without  troubling  himself  to  refute  the  charges  themselves  brought 
against  him  by  Mr.  Raymond,  he  put  forth  his  strength  in  ren- 
dering them  null,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  obliterating, 
incidentally  and  without  letting  his  design  bo  perceived,  all  the 
impression  theno  charges  were  calculated  to  convey.  But  this  re- 
ply can  bo  called  a  newspaper  article  only  on  tho  ground  of  its 
having  appeared  in  a  newspaper. 

As  a  writer  of  "sketches,"  properly  so  called,  Mr.  Willis  is  un- 
equalled. Sketches — especially  of  socioty— are  his  forte,  and  they 
are  so  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  afford  him  tho  best  op- 
portunity of  introducing  tho  personal  Willis — or,  moro  distinctly, 
because  this  species  of  composition  is  most  susceptible  of  im- 
pression from  his  personal  character.  The  degagh  tone  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  too,  best  admits  and  encourages  that  fancy  which 
Mr.  W.  possesses  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree;  it  is  in  fancy 
that  he  reigns  supreme :  this,  more  than  any  ono  othor  quality, 
and,  indeed,  more  than  all  his  other  literary  qualities  combined, 
has  made  him  what  he  is*  It  is  this  which  gives  him  tho  origi- 
nality, the  freshness,  the  point,  the  piquancy,  which  appear  to  be 
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and  got  into  quarrels  with  notorious  men.  All  these 
tilings  served  his  purpose — if,  indeed,  I  am  right  in  supposing 
that  he  had  any  purpose  at  all.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  as  be- 
•arc  hinted,  he  acted  only  in  accordance  with  his  physical  tem- 
perament ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  his  personal  greatly  advanced, 
if  it  did  not  altogether  establish  his  literary  fame.  1  have  often 
carefully  considered  whctlter,  without  the  phyiique  of  which  I 
apeak,  there  *  that  in  the  absolute  morale  of  Mr.  Willis  which 
would  hare  earned  him  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  my 
esjfterasJoa  is,  that  he  could  not  have  failed  to  become  noted  in 
some  degree  under  almost  any  circumstinccs,  but  that  about  two- 
lairds  (as  above  stated)  of  his  appreciation  by  the  public  should 
be  attributed  to  those  adventures  which  grow  immediately  out  of 
hi*  animal  constitution. 

He  received  what  is  usually  regarded  as  a  "good  education " — 
that  k  to  say,  he  graduated  at  college ;  but  his  education,  in  the 
path  he  pursued,  was  worth  to  him,  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary savoir  fairs,  fully  twice  as  much  as  would  havo  been  its 
value  in  any  common  case.  Ifo  man's  knowledge  is  more  availa- 
ble, no  roan  has  exhibited  greater  tact  in  the  seemingly  casual 
easplay  of  his  wares.  With  him,  at  least,  a  little  learning  is  no 
dangerous  thing.  lie  possewd  at  one  time,  1  boHeve,  the  aver- 
age quantum  of  American  cohVgiatc  loro — "  a  little  Latin  and  le*s 
Gr«H»k,w  a  smattering  of  physical  and  metaphysical  ncionoe,  and 
(I  should  judge)  a  very  little  of  the  mathematics— but  all  this 
atast  be  considered  as  mere  guess  on  my  part.  Mr.  Willis  speaks 
French  with  some  fluency,  and  Italian  not  quite  so  well. 

Within  the  ordinary  range  of  heUes  leltree  authorship,  ho  has 
evinced  much  versatility.  If  called  on  to  designate  him  by  any 
general  literary  title,  1  might  term  him  a  mngazinist— for  his 
suppositions  have  invariably  the  species  of  effect,  with  the  brevity 
which  the  laagasine  demands.  We  may  view  him  as  a  para- 
grapMst,  an  essayist,  or  rather  "sketchcr,"  a  tale  writer,  and  a 


In  the  first  capacity  he  fails.  His  points,  however  good  wheu 
aoHberaleJy  wrought,  are  too  rechcrchts  to  be  put  hurriedly  before 
the  aabke  eye.  Mr.  W.  has  by  no  means  the  readiness  which  the 
a  newspaper  d»mand*.     He  composes  (as  did  Addison, 
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and  as  do  many  of  the  most  brilliant  and  seemingly  dashing 
writers  of  the  present  day,)  with  great  labor  and  frequent  erasure 
and  interlineation.  Bis  MSS.,  in  this  regard,  present  a  very  sin- 
gular appearance,  and  indicate  the  vacillation  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  leading  trait  of  his  character.  A  newspaper,  too,  in  its  longer 
.  articles — its  "  lenders" — very  frequently  demands  argumentation, 
and  here  Mr.  W.  is  remarkably  out  of  his  element  His  exuber- 
ant fancy  leads  him  over  hedge  and  ditch — anywhere  from  the 
main  road ;  and,  besides,  he  is  far  too  readily  self-dispossessed. 
With  time  at  command,  however,  his  great  tact  stands  him  in- 
stead of  all  argumentative  power,  and  enables  him  to  overthrow 
an  antagonist  without  permitting  the  latter  to  seo  how  he  is  over- 
thrown. A  fine  example  of  this  "  management"  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  W.'s  reply  to  a  very  inconsiderate  attack  upon  his  social 
standing,  made  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  "  Courier 
and  Inquirer."  I  have  always  regarded  this  reply  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  its  author's  ability,  as  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity,  if 
not  of  absolute  genius.  The  skill  of  the  whole  lay  in  this — that, 
without  troubling  himself  to  refute  the  charges  themselves  brought 
against  him  by  Mr.  Raymond,  he  put  forth  his  strength  in  ren- 
dering them  null,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  obliterating, 
incidentally  and  without  letting  his  design  be  perceived,  all  the 
impression  theno  charges  were  calculated  to  convey.  But  this  re- 
ply can  bo  called  a  nowspapor  articlo  only  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  appeared  in  a  newspaper. 

As  a  writer  of  "sketches,"  properly  so  called,  Mr.  Willis  is  un- 
equalled. Sketches — especially  of  society— are  his  forte,  and  they 
are  so  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  afford  him  tho  best  op- 
portunity of  introducing  tho  personal  Willis — or,  more  distinctly, 
because  this  species  of  composition  is  most  susceptible  of  im- 
pression from  his  personal  character.  The  degagh  tone  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  too,  best  admits  and  encourages  that  fancy  which 
Mr.  W.  |mmscsscs  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree;  it  is  in  fancy 
that  he  reigns  supreme :  this,  more  than  any  one  othor  quality, 
and,  indeed,  more  than  all  his  other  literary  qualities  combined, 
has  made  him  what  he  is.  It  is  this  which  gives  him  tho  origi- 
nality, the  freshness,  the  point,  the  piquanoy,  which  appear  to  be 
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Ifehmcdiate,  bit  which  are,  in  fact,  tho  mcdintc  sources  of  his 
.  popularity .• 

•  1%  by  nstepsTsknm  sad  in  ordinary  discourse,  the  w«d/Mi|k 
with  very  Kltls  <kterma*teness  of  meaiuiig,  I  may  bo  pardoned  for  re- 


jherewhat  I  hareclstwliere  said  on  this  topic  I  slioll  thus  bo  tared 
■■eV  atapprehension  in  regard  to  the  term— ono  which  will  necessarily  bo, 
mm  employed  in  Che  course  of  this  scries. 

•  ftneyf»  says  the  author  of  -  Aids  to  Kenec4icn,w  (who  aWed  njnVsctiun  tit 
atach batter  psnyoss  in  his  -  Genevieve  ")— •  fancy  corabirw— imagination 
arenam"  This  waa  intended  and  has  been  received  as  a  distinction,  but  it  is. 
ajUriadJoB  without  a  difference— without  a  difference  oven  of  degree.  The 
fancy  as  nearly  creates  as  the  imagination,  and  neither  at  alL  Novel  con- 
aeptiom  are  merely  unusual  combinations.  Tho  mind  of  man  can  imagine 
■rthieg  which  does  not  really  exist;  if  it  could,  it  would  create  not  only 
MsaBy  bet  substantially,  as  do  the  thoughts  of  (ML  It  may  be  said,  «  We 
majiM.  a  griffin,  yet  a  griffin  does  not  exist"  Not  the  griffin,  certainly,  but 
is»  exponent  pat*. a.  It  is  no  more  than  a  collation  of  known  Umbo,  features, 
fanfitisa  Thus  with  an  which  claims  to  be  new,  which  appears  to  be  a 
•aatioacftln^fiaec^  The  wildest  effort  of 

At  asiad  cannot  stand  the  test  of  this  analysis, 

hia^inatioii,  fancy,  fantajy,  and  humor,  hare  in  common  tiie  elements 

~7wmSlv*  *od  ■"•&T-    1»e  imagination  is  the  artist  of  tho  four.    From 

■errf  arrangements  of  old  forms  which  present  themselves  to  it,  it  selects 

such  only  as  are  harmonious ;  the  result,  of  course,  is  beauty  itself— using  the 

7*^*"  *  »»■*  tended  sense  and  as  inclusive  of  the  sublime.    The  pure 

"^Z™^  ****/*»*  *f*<r  beauty  or  drfortnity,  only  the  most  combina- 

M«  things  hitherto  uncombinod ;  Uie  compound,  a<  a  general  rule,  partaking 

T^^  «•**"%  or  beauty  in  the  ratio  of  the  respective  sublimity 

^  -!— E  ***  eowbtae*  wWch  '«•  tfamsdvee  still  to  bo  considered 

"*fa**~***i  is  to  say.  as  previous  combinations.    But,  as  often  analo- 

***v  ■fl*—  »  phrsical  chemistry,  so  not  unfrequcntly  docs  it  occur  in 

Ws  cWnsistry  of  the  intellect,  that  tho  admixture  of  two  dements  will  re- 

sate  »  a  •onwOuaw  that  shall  have  nothing  of  the  quality  of  one  of  them- 

ar  e^  nothing  of  the  qualities  of  either.    The  range  of  imagination  is  thus 

atenY  ^  ■*terW"  «*t«nd  throughout  the  universe.    Even  out  of  de- 

^»*M^mmihmMiyw^A'm^in^iUmAeohiecinnd  its  m- 

l2Sr [?£J^  fa  gWef*1,  ,he  rich,,e,t  *  t,HJ  "^t^"  wn'Wned,  tho 
r™£**?^*  eombiaable  novelties  worth  combining,  and  the  aaa> 
'  -Tr.  "h*********  of  the  completed  mass,  are  the  particulars  to 
ftsdinoveatiinateof  hnaginaUon.  It  is  this  thorough  harmony  of 
T^T11***  m  often  OM*wl  le  te  he  undervalued  by  the  un- 
_.  ttuwugh  the  character  of  asristisitm  wlueh  b  superiiidnced 

™  "T  sssa  smewt  a  as  ssyarv  / 
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In  tale*  (written  with  deliberation  for  tho  magazines)  he  ha* 
shown  greater  amttructiveness  than  I  should  have  given  him 
credit  for  had  I  not  rend  his  com  positions  of  this  order— for  in 
this  faculty  all  his  other  works  indicate  a  singular  deficiency.  The 
chief  chnrin  even  of  these  Ink*,  however,  is  still  referable  to /nary. 

As  a  poet,  Mr.  Willis  is  not  entitled,  i  think,  to  so  high  a  rank 
as  he  may  justly  claim  through  his  prose  ;  and  this  for  the  reason 
that,  although  fancy  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  of  tho  demands 
of  those  classes  of  prose  composition  which  he  has  attempted, 
and,  indeed,  is  n  vital  element  of  most  of  tlicm,  still  it  is  at  war 
(as  will  be  understood  from  what  I  have  said  in  the  foot  note) 
with  that  purity  and  perfection  of  beauty  which  aro  the  soul  of 
tho  poem  proper.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  this  yener 
ally  of  our  author's  poems.  In  some  instances,  seeming  to  /eel 
the  truth  of  my  proposition,  (that  fancy  should  have  no  place  in 
the  loftier  poesy,)  he  has  denied  it  a  place,  as  in  "  Melanic,"  and 
his  Scriptural  pieces ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  been  unable  to 
supply  the  void  with  the  true  imagination,  and  these  poems  con- 
sequently arc  deficient  in  vigor,  in  stamen.     The  Scriptural  pieces 

Now,  when  this  question  doet  not  occur,  when  tho  hnrmony  of  tho  com* 
bination  is  comparatively  neglected,  and  when,  in  addition  to  tho  clement  of 
novelty,  tiiere  is  introduced  the  sub-clement  of  nnexpectcdne**— when,  for 
example,  matters  are  brought  into  combination  which  not  only  have  never 
been  combined,  but  whose  combination  strikes  us  as  mdificuHy  happily  over- 
come, the  result  tl*n  appertains  to  the  fancy,  and  is,  to  the  majority  of  man- 
kind, more  grateful  titan  tho  purely  liarmonious  one— although,  absolutory, 
it  is  less  beautiful  (or  grand)  for  the  reason  that  it  i*  loss  liarmonious. 

Carrying  its  errors  into  excess— for,  however  enticing,  U»cy  are  errors  still, 
or  nature  lies— fancy  is  at  length  found  Infringing  upon  the  province  of  fan- 
tasy. The  votaries  of  this  latter  delight  not  only  in  novelty  and  unexpected- 
ness of  combination,  but  in  tho  avoidance  of  proportion.  The  result  is, 
therefore,  abnormal,  and,  to  a  healthy  mind,  affords  less  of  pleasure  through 
its  novelty  tlnui  of  pain  through  its  incoherence,  When,  proceeding  a  step 
farther,  however,  fancy  seeks  not  merely  disproportionate  but  incongruous  or 
antagonistic  elements,  the  effect  is  rendered  more  plenum-able  by  its  greater 
posmveoess,  there  is  a  merry  effort  of  truth  to  shake  from  her  that  which  is 
no  property  of  hers,  and  we  laugh  outright  in  recognising  humor. 

The  four  faculties  in  question  seems  to  me  all  of  their  class;  but  when 
either  fancy  or  humor  is  expressed  to  gain  an  end,  is  pointed  at  a  purpons 
whenever  either  becomes  objective  m  place  of  subjective,  then  it  becomes.  . 
also,  pure  wit  or  sarcasm,  just  as  the  purpose  b  benevolent  or  asalevoleai 
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■*•  *■»• **mct»  as  the  French  have  it,  and  aro  much  ndtmrW 
Jjjr  a  certain  set  of  readers,  who  judge  of  a  poem,  not  by  its  cf- 
fiMlm  themselves,  but  by  the  effect  which  they  imagine  it  might 
5T!2T  *bemi€,ve*  w*ro  th<*  "<*  unhappily  soulless,  and  by  % 
Urn  e*ct  which  they  Uke  it  for  granted  it  </<*#  hnve  upon  others. 
tt  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  these  pieces  are,  in  general, 
*******  lld«^«d  for  what  force  they  possess  to  the  Scriptural 
panngw  of  which  they  are  merely  paraphrastic  I  quote  what, 
mmj  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  nearly  all  my  friends,  is  ready 
mm  tnmet  poem  ever  written  by  Mr.  Wilik 

•     lljeshaAiws  lay  aloiig  Broadway, 
Twas  near  tbc  twilight  tide, 
And  slowly  tbero  a  lady  fiur 
Was  walking  in  tier  pride 


bne  walked  she,  yet  viewlessly 
Walked  spirits  at  her  side. 


And  honor  charmed  the  air, 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her 

And  callod  her  good  as  fiih— 
For  aU  God  ercr  gare  to  her 

9he  kept  with  chary  care. 

8n«  kept  with  cure  her  beairtie*  rare 
^  From  luv«*rs  warm  and  true, 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold. 

*fd  ^  rich  rame  not  to  won. 
An,  honored  well  are  charms  to  sail 

When  priests  the  selling  do! 

Hew,  walking  there  was  one  more  fcfcw 

AsUghT?rlMy.,*Ue, 
And  slie  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  qonit— 
Twfart  want  and  scorn  the  walked  fcrlora, 

And  nothing  could  avail 

Ho^iw  iww  can  dear  her  brow 

For  this  world's  peace  to  pray — 
For.  as  loves  wild  prayer  dUml  hi  air, 

Her  woman's  heart  gave  war; 
And  the  sm  forgiven  by  Chrirt  in  heaven 

By  man  b  cursed  al  way. 

;«,  ***?  k  tbollt  **  ,itt,e  P06"1  (erWcl,tl/  written  in  haste  and 
ttfOTph  imprint)  a  true  imagination.  Iu  grace,  dignity  and  pa- 
Unas  am  imprewwve,  and  there  is  more  in  it  of  earnestness,  of  soul, 
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than  in  anything  I  ha vo  seen  from  the  pen  of  its  author.  His 
compositions,  in  general,  have  a  taint  of  worldlincss,  of  insincerity. 
The  identical  rhyme  in  the  Inst  stanza  is  very  noticeable,  and  the 
whole  finale  is  feeble;  It  would  be  improved  by  making  the  last 
two  lines  precede  the  first  two  of  the  stanza. 

In  classifying  Mr.  W.'s  writings  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  speak  of  hint  as  a  dramatist,  because,  although  ho  has  written 
plays,  what  they  have  of  merit  is  altogether  in  their  character  of  * 
poem.  Of  his  "  Binnca  Visconti "  I  have  littlo  to  say ; — it  do- 
served  to  fail,  and  did,  although  it  abounded  iu  eloquent  passages. 
"Tortcsa"  abounded  in  the  same,  but  had  a  great  ninny  dramatic 
points  well  calculated  to  tell  with  a  conventional  audience.  Its 
characters,  with  the  exception  of  Tomaso,  a  drunken  buffoon,  had 
no  character  at  all,  and  the  plot  was  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  incon- 
sequences and  inconsistencies ;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  it,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  play  ever  written  by  an  American. 

Mr.  Willis  has  made  very  few  attempts  at  criticism,  and  those 
few  (chiefly  newspaper  articles)  have  not  impressed  .mo  with  a 
high  idea  of  his  analytic  abilities,  although  with  a  very  high  idea 
of  his  taste  and  discrimination. 

His  style  proper  may  bo  called  extravagant,  bizarre,  pointed, 
epigrammatic  without  being  antithetical,  (this  is  very  rarely  tho 
case,)  but,  through  all  its  whimsicalities,  graceful,  classic  and  ac- 
curate. He  is  very  seldom  to  be  caught  tripping  in  tho  minor 
morals.  His  English  is  correct  /  his  most  outrageous  imagery  is, 
at  all  events,  unmixed. 

Mr.  WilbVs  career  has  naturally  made  him  enemies  among  the 
envious  host  of  dunces  whom*  ho  has  outstripped  in  tho  race  for 
fame ;  and  these  his  personal  manner  (a  little  tinctured  with  re- 
. serve,  brusquerie%  or  oven  haughtiness)  is  by  no  means  adapted  to 
conciliate.  He  lias  innumerable  warm  friends;  however,  and  h 
himself  a  warm  friend.  Ho  is  impulsive,  generous,  bold,  impet- 
uous, vacillating,  irregularly  energetic — apt  to  bo  hurried  into 
error,  but  incapable  of  deliberate  wrong. 

He  is  yet  young,  and,  without  being  handsome,  in  tho  ordinary 

sense,  is  a  remarkably  well  looking  man.   In  height  ho  is,  perhaps, 

6ve  feet  eleven,  and  justly  proportioned.  His  figure  is  put  in  the  best 

light  by  the  ease  and  assured  grace  of  bit  carriage  His  whole  persom 
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tad  porsoaal  demeanor  bear  About  them  the  truces  of.  "good  society." 
His  fites  is  somewhat  too  fall,  or  rather  heavy,  in  its  lower  por- 
tions. Neither  his  note  nor  his  forehead  can  be  defended ;  the 
latter  wowld  puzzle  phrenology.  Hn  eye*  are  a  dull  bluish  gray, 
and  small.  •  lib  hair  is  of  a  rich  brown,  curling  naturally  and 
bnuriaatly.  His  month  is  well  cut;  the  teeth  fine;  the  expres- 
sion of  the  smile  intellectual  and  winning.  lie  converses  little, 
waff  rather 'than  fluently,  and  in  a  subdued  tone.  The  portrait 
of  him  published  about  three  years  ago  in  M  Graham's  Magazine," 
cavveys  by  no  means  so  true  an  idea  of  tho  man  as  does  the 
sketch  (by  Lawrence)  inserted  as  frontispiece  to  a  late  collection 
of! 


WILLIAM  M.  GILLESPIE. 

Ma.  William  M.  Oilleupib  aided  Mr.  Park  Benjamin,  1  be- 
Sere,  some  years  ago,  in  the  editorial*  conduct  of  MTho  New 
World,19  and  has  been  otherwise  connected  with  tho  periodical 
proas  of  Hew  York.  He  is  more,  favorably  known,  however,  as 
the  author  of  a  neat  volume  entitled  M  Rome  as  Seen  by  a  New 
Yorker,*— a  good  title  to  a  good  book.  The  endeavor  to  convey 
Bourns  only  by  those  Impressions  which  would  naturally  be  made 
vpoa  aa  American,  gives  the  work  a  certain  air  of  originality — 
the  rarest  of  aU  qualities  in  descriptions  of  the  Eternal  City, 
The  style  k  pure  and  sparkling,  although  occasionally  flipjmnt  and 
aWswafrfm.  The  love  of  remark  is  much  in  the  usual  way- 
aria*  let  ra^fcs— never,  very  exceptionable,  and  never  very  pro* 


Mr.  Gillespie  is  not  unaccomplished,  converses  readily  on  many 
tunics,  has  some  knowledge  of  Italian,  French,  and,  I  believe,  of 
ibe  classical  tongues,  with  such  proficiency  in  the  mathematics 
aa  has  obtained  for  him  a  professorship  of  civil  engineering  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady. 
Ik  character  ho  has  much  general  amiability,  is  warm-hearted, 
servom  His  address  is  somewhat  awkward,,  but  M  in- 
'  from  its  warmth  and  vivacity.  8peaks  continuously 
i  rapidly,  with  a  Hep  which,  at  times,  is  by  no  means  unpleav 
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ing ,  is  fidgety,  and  never  knows  how  to  sit  or  to  stand,  or  what 
to  do  with  his  hands  and  feet,  or  his  hat  In  the  street  walks 
Irregularly,  mutters  to  himself,  and,  in  general,  appears  in  a  state 
of  profound  abstraction. 

In  person  he  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  neither  stout 
nor  thin,  angularly  proportioned ;  eyes  large  and  dark  hazel,  hair 
dark  and  curling,  an  ill-formed  nose,  fine  teeth,  and  a  smile  of 
peculiar  sweetness  ;  nothing  remarkable  about  the  'forehead.  The 
general  expression  of  the  countenance  when  in  repose  is  rathe* 
unprepossessing,  but  animation  very  much  alters  its  character 
He  is  probably  thirty  years  of  age — unmarried. 


CHARLES  F.  BRIGGS. 

Mr.  Baioos  is  better  known  as  Harry  Franco,  a  nam  de  plum* 
assumed  since  the  publication,  in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine," 
of  his  series  of  papers  called  "  Adventures  of  Harry  Franco."  Ha 
also  wrote  for  M  The  Knickerbocker  "  some  articles  entitled  "  The 
Haunted  Merchant,"  which  have  been  printed  since  as  a  novel, 
and  from  time  to  time  subsequently  has  been  a  contributor  to  that 
journal.  The  two  productions  just  mentioned  have  some  merit. 
They  depend  for  their  effect  upon  the  relation  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  just  as  one  would  talk,  of  the  most  commonplace  events— 
a  kind  of  writing  which,  to  ordinary,  and  especially  to  •indolent 
intellects,  has  a  very  observable  charm.  To  cultivated  or  to  ac* 
tive  minds  it  is  in  an  equal  degree  distasteful,  even  when  claiming 
the  merit  of  originality.  Mr.  Briggs's  manner,  however,  is  aa  ok* 
vioua  imitation  of  8mollett,  and,  its  usual  with  all  imitation,  pro- 
duces an  unfavorable  impression  upon  those  conversant  with  the 
original.  It  is  a  common  failing,  also,  with  imitators,  to  out- 
Herod  Herod  in  aping  the  peculiarities  of  tho  model,  and  too 
frequently  the  faults  are  more  pertinaciously  exaggerated  than 
the  merits.  Thus,  the  author  of  M Harry  Franco"  carries  tho 
simplicity  of  Smollett  sometimes  to  insipidity,  and  his  picturesque 
low-life  is  made  to  degenerate  into  sheer  vulgarity. 

If  Mr.  Briggs  has  a  fork,  it  is  a  Flemish,  fidelity  that  oaili 
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nothing,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable ;  bat  I  cannot  call  this 
fmk  i  virtue.    Ho  has  abo  tomo  humor,  but  nothing  of  an  origi- 
nal character.    Occasionally  ho  has  written  good  things.    A  mag- 
none  article,  called  M  Dobbs  and  his  Cantdope,"  was  quite'  easy 
•ad  clever  fa.  its  way;  but  the  way  is  necessarily  a  small  one, 
And  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  some  allusion  to  it*  his 
satirical  novel  of  "  Tom  Pepper."    As  a  novel,  H  really  has  not 
the  slightest  pretensions.    To  a  genuine  artist  in  literature,  he  is 
•as Plumb*  to  Sully.'.  Plumbe's  daguerreotypes'  have  more  fidelity 
/'than  any  portrait  ever  put  on  canvass,  and  so  Briggs's  sketches  of 
.    &  A  Duyckinck  (Tibbings)  and  the  author  of  Pufier  Hopkins 
'  '(Ferocious)  are  as  lifelike  as  any  portraits  in  words  that  hare  ever 
•sen  drawn.    But  the  subjects  are  little  and  mean,  pretending  and 
valgar.  Mr.  Briggs  would  not  succeed  In  delineating  a  gentleman. 
And  some  letters  of  his  in  Hiram  Fuller's  -paper— perha)>s  for  the 
reason  that  they  run  through  a  desert  of  stupidity— eome  letters  of 
his,  I  say,  under  the  apt  signature  of  "  Ferdinand  Mendoza  Pinto," 
are  decidedly  clever  as  examples  of  caricature — absurd,  of  course, 
•*:'  but  sharply  absurd,  so  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  their  design,  one 
^reonW  hardly  avoid  occasional  laughter.      I  once  thought  Mr. 
Briggs  could,  cause  laughter  only  by  his  efforts  at  a  serious  kind 
•**f  writing. 

In  connexion  with  Mr.  John  Bised,  he  was  the  originator  of  the 
late  "  Broadway  Journal " — my  editorial  association  with  that 
work  not  having  commenced  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  number, 
al&ougfi  I  wrote  for  it  occasionally  from  the  first.  Among  the 
r:  principal  papers'  contributed  by  Mr.  B.,  were  those  discussing  the 
paintings  at  the  preceding  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
b  tfew  York.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  was  scarcely 
'  a  point  Jn  bis  whole  series  of  criticisms  on  this  subject  at  which  I 
did  not  radically  disagree  with  him.  Whatever  taste  be  has  in 
art  is,  like  his  taste  in  letters,  Flemish.  There  is  a  portrait  painter 
for  whom  he  has  an  unlimited  admiration.  The  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman is  Mr.  Page. 

Mr.  Briggs  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  somewhat 
slightly  framed,  with  a  sharp,  thin  face,  narrow  forehead,  nose 
snnkkntly  prominent,  mouth  rather  pk.asant  in  expression,  eyes 
net  so  good,  gray  and  small,  although  occasionally  brilliant    In 
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dress  he  is  apt  to  affect  the  artist,  felicitating  himself  especially 
upon  his  personal  acquaintance  with  artists  and  his  general  con- 
noisseurship.  He  walks  with  a  quick,  nervous  step.  His  address 
is  quite  good,  frank  and  insinuating.  Ilia  conversation  has  now 
and  then  tlie  merit  of  humor,  and  more  frequently  of  a  smartness, 
allied  to  wit,  but  he  has  a  perfect  mania  for  contradiction,  and  it 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  utter  an  uninterrupted  sentence  in  his 
hearing.  He  has  much  warmth  of  feeling,  and  is  not  a  person  to 
be  disliked,  although  very  apt  to  irritate  and  annoy.  Two  of  hit 
most  marked  characteristics  are  vacillation  of  purpose  and  a  pas- 
sion for  being  mysterious.  He  has,  apparently,  travelled ;  h* 
some  knowledge  of  French ;  has  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  em- 
ployments ;  and  now,  I  believe,  occupies  a  lawyer's  office  in  Nas- 
sau-street Ho  is  from  Cape  Cod  or  Nantucket,  is  married,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  little  circle  of  rather  intellectual  people,  of  which 
the  Kirklands,  Lowell,  and  some  other  notabilities  are  honorary 
members.  He  goes  little  into  general  society,  and  seems  about 
forty  years  of  age. 


WILLIAM  KIRKLAND. 

Mr.  William  Kirelakd — husband  of  the  author  of  "  A  Now 
Home" — has  written  much  for  the  magazines,  but  has  made  no 
collection  of  his  works.  A  series  of  u  Letter*  from  Abroad* '  have 
been  among  his  most  popular  composition*.  He  was  in  Europe 
for  some  time,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language 
and  literature,  as  also  with  the  German.  Ho  aided  Dr.  Turner  in 
the  late  translation  of  Von  Raumer's  "  America,"  publishod  by  the 
Langleys.  One  of  his  best  magazine  papers  appeared  in  "  The 
Columbian" — a  review  of  the  London  Foreign  Quarterly  for  April, 
1844.  The  arrogance,  ignorance,  and  self-glorification  of  the 
Quarterly,  with  its  gross  injustice  towards  everything  un-Britisb, 
were  severely  and  palpably  exposed,  and  its  narrow  malignity 
shown  to  be  especially  mal-a-propos  in  a  journal  exclusively  de- 
voted to  foreign  concerns,  and  therefore  presumably  imbued  with 
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something  of  a  cosmopolitan  spirit  An  article  on  M  English  and 
American  Monthlies'9  in  Qodey'e  Magasine,  and  one  entitled  u  Our 
Ingfaeh  Visitors,"  in  "The  Columbian,9'  hare  also  been  extensively 
read  and  admired.  A  valuable  essay  on  "  The  Tyranny  of  Public 
Opinion  in  the  United  States,"  (published  in  "  The  Columbian" 
for  December,  1845,)  demonstrates  the  truth  of  Jefferson**  asser- 
tion, that  in  this  country,  which  has  set  the  world  an  example  of 
physical  liberty,  the  inquisition  of  popular  sentiment  overrules  in 
practice  the  freedom  asserted  in  theory  by  the  laws.  "  The  West, 
the  Paradise  of  the  Poor,9'  and  "The  United  States9  Census  (or 
1MO,"  the  former  in  "The  Democratic  Review,"  the  latter  in 
"Host's  Merchants'  Magazine,9'  with  sundry  essays  in  the  daily 
paptra,  complete  the  list  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  works.  It  will  be  seen 
that  be  has  written  little,  but  that  little  is  entitled  to  respect  for 
to  simplicity,  and  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  scholarship  and 
dwgeat  research.  Whatever  Mr.  Kirkland  does  h  done  carefully. 
He  fa  occasionally  very  caustic,  but  seldom  without  cause.  His 
style  it  vigorous,  precise,  and,  notwithstanding  his  foreign  acquire- 
ments, free  from  idiomatic  peculiarities. 

Mr.  Kirkland  is  beloved  by  all  who  know  him ;  in  character 
mild,  unassuming,  benevolent,  yet  not  without  becoming  energy 
at  times  j  ia  person  rather  short  and  slight ;  features  indistinctive ; 
>  well  and  aealously,  although  his  hearing  is  defective. 


JOHN  W.  PRANCI8. 

Deorom  F*a»cis,  although  by  no  means  a  litterateur,  cannot 
well  be  omitted  In  an  account  of  the  New  York  literati.  In  his 
capacity  of  physician  and  medical  lecturer,  he  is  far  too  well 
known  to  need  comment  Ho  was  the  pupil,  friend  and  partner 
<f  Hoa*ack~tbe  pupil  of  Abernethy — connected  in  some  manner 
with  everything  that  has  been  well  said  or  done  medicinally  in 
America.  As  a  medical  essayist  he  has  always  commanded  the 
Ingham  respect  and  attention.  Among  the  points  he  has  made 
at  various  times,  I  may  mention  his  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness, 
his  views  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  his  analysis  of  the  Avon  waters 
ef  the  state,  his  establishment  of  the  comparative  immunity  of  the 
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constitution  from  a  second  attack  of  yellow  feverf  and  his  patholo- 
gical propositions  on  the  changes  wrought  in  the  system  by  spe- 
cific poisons  through  their  assimilation — propositions  remarkably 
unstained  and  enforced  by  recent  discoveries  of  Liebig. 

In  unprofessional  letters  Doctor  Francis  has  also  accomplished 
much,  although  necessarily  in  a  discureive  manner.  His  biogra- 
phy of  Chancellor  Livingston,  his  Horticultural  Discourse,  his  Dis* 
course  at  tho  opening  of  the  new  hall  of  the  New  York  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  are  (each  in  its  way)  models  of  tine  writing 
just  sufficiently  toned  down  by  an  indomitable  common  sense.  1 
had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  his  admirable  sketch  of  tho  per- 
sonal associations  of  Bishop  Berkley,  of  Newport. 

Doctor  Francis  is  one  of  the  old  spirits  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society.  His  philanthropy,  his  active,  untiring  beneficence, 
will  for  ever  render  his  name  a  household  word  among  the  truly 
Christian  of  hear£.  His  professional  services  and  his  purse  are 
always  at  the  command  of  the  needy  ;  few  of  our  wealthiest  men 
have  ever  contributed  to  the  relief  of  distress  so  bountifully — none 
certainly  with  greater  readiness  or  with  warmer  sympathy. 

His  person  and  manner  are  richly  peculiar.  lie  is  short  and 
stout,  probably  five  feet  eight  in  height,  limbs  of  great  muscularity 
and  strength,  the  whole  frame  indicating  prodigious  vitality  and 
energy— the  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  leading  trait  in  his  character. 
His  head  is  large,  massive — the  features  in  keeping;  complexion 
dark  florid ;  eyes  piercingly  bright ;  mouth  exceedingly  mobile 
and  expressive ;  hair  gray,  and  worn  in  matted  locks  about  the 
neck  and  shoulders — eyebrows  to  correspond,  jugged  and  ponder* 
ous.  His  age  is  about  fifty-eight.  Hit  general  appearance  it 
tnch  as  to  arrest  attention. 

His  address  is  the  most  genial  that  can  be  conceived,  its  fcm- 
hommU  irresistible.  He  speaks  in  a  loud,  clear,  hearty  tone,  dog- 
matically, with  his  head  thrown  back  and  hit  chest  out ;  never 
waits  for  an  introduction  to  anybody ;  slaps  a  perfect  stranger  on 
the  back  and  calls  him  M  Doctor99  or  M  Learned  Thcban ;"  pats 
every  lady  on  tho  head,  and  (if  sho  be  pretty  and  petite)  desig- 
nates her  by  some  such  title  as  "  My  Pocket  Edition  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints.*9  His  conversation  proper  is  a  sort  of  Roman  punch 
made  up  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  broadest  of  all  possible  (areet 
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He  has  a  natural,  felicitous  flow  of  talk,  always  overswclling  its 
boundaries  and  sweeping  everything  before  fit  right  and  left  He 
n  rtry  earnest, intense, emphatic;  thump  the  table  with  his  fist; 
iboeb  the  nerves  of  the  ladies.  His  forte,  after  all,  is  humor,  the 
richest  conceivablo — a  compound  of  Swift,  Rabelais,  and  the  down 
In  the  pantomime.    He  is  married. 


ANNA  COBA   MOWATT. 

Una.  Mowatt  is  in  some  respects  a  remarkable  woman,  and 
has  undoubtedly  wrought  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  public 
than  any.  one  of  her  sex  in  America. 

She  became  first  known  through  her  recitations.  To  these  she 
drew  large  and  discriminating  audiences  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere  to  the  north  and  east  Her  subjects  were  much  in 
the  usual  way  of  these  exhibitions,  including  comic  as  well  as 
serious  pieces,  chiefly  in  verse.  In  her  selections  she  evinced  no 
stry  refined  taste,  but  was  probably  influenced  by  the  elocutionary 
father  than  by  the  literary  value  of  her  programme*.  8be  read 
well;  her  Toko  was  melodious;  her  youth  and  general  appear-  , 
anes  excited  interest,  but,  upon  the  whole,  she  produced  no  great 
eject,  and  the  enterprise  may  be  termed  unsuccessful,  although  the 
press,  as  is  its  wont,  spoke  in  the  most  sonorous  tone  of  her  success. 

It  wns  during  thes*  recitations  that  her  name,  prefixed  to  occa- 
sional tales,  sketches  and  brief  poems  in  the  magazines,  first  attract- 
ed an  attention  that,  but  for  the  recitations,  it  might  not  have 
attracted. 

Her  sketches  and  tiles  may  be  said  to  be  cleverly  written.  They 
nmBvery,  easy,  conventional,  scintillating  with  a  species  of  sarcastic 
wh\  which  might  be  termed  good  were  it  in  any  respect  original. 
h  point  of  style— that  is,  to  say,  of  mere  English,  they  are  very  re- 
speetabts.  One  of  the  best  of  her  prose  papers  is  entitled  "Ennui 
aad  its  Antidote,"  published  in  "The  Columbian  Magazine"  for 
June,  1 84*.  The  subject,  however,  is  an  exceedingly  hackneyed  one. 

In  looking  carefully  over  her  poems,  I  find  no  ono  entitled  to 
in  whole;  in  very  few  of  them  do  I.obscrve  even 
sd  I  confess  that  I  am  surprised  and  disap- 
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pointed  at  this  result  of  my  inquiry;  nor  can  I  make  up  my  mind 
that  there  is  not  much  latent  poetical  power  iu  Mrs.  Mowatt 

From  some  lines  addressed  to  Isabel  M ,  I  copy  the  opening 

stanza  as  the  most  favorable  specimen  which  I  have  seen  of  her 


Forever  vanished  from  thy  cheek 

It  life**  unfolding  rose— 
Forever  quenched  tlio  daubing  smile 

That  conscioti*  beauty  known  t 
Thine  otbs  ore  lustrous  with  a  light 

Which  ne'er  illumes  the  eye 
Till  heaven  is  bursting  on  the  •%** 

And  earth  is  fleeting  by." 

In  this  there  is  much  force,  and  the  idea  in  the  concluding  qua- 
train is  so  well  put  as  to  have  the  air  of  originality.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  sure  that  tlie  thought  of  the  last  two  lines  is  not  original ;— at 
all  events  it  is  exceedingly  natural  And  impressive.  I  say  N  naU 
uraif  because,  in  any  imagined  ascent  from  the  orb  we  inhabit, 
when  heaven  should  "  burst  on  the  sight" — in  other  words,  when 
the  attraction  of  the  planet  should  be  superseded  by  that  of  anoth- 
er sphere,  then  instantly  would  the  "  earth"  have  the  appearanco  of 
*  fleeting  l»y."  The  versification,  also,  is  much  better  here  than 
is  usual  with  the  poetess.  In  general  she  is  rough,  through  excess 
of  harsh  consonants.  The  whole  poem  is  of  higher  merit  than 
any  which  I  can  find  with  her  name  attached;  but  there  is  little 
of  the  spirit  of  poesy  in  anything  she  writes.  She  evinces  more 
feeling  than  ideality. 

Her  fir»t  decided  success  was  with  her  comedy,  "Fashion,* 
although  much  of  this  success  itself  is  referable  to  the  interest  frit 
in  her  as  a  beautiful  woman  and  an  authoress. 

The  play  is  not  without  merit  It  may  be  commended  espe- 
cially for  its  simplicity  of  plot  What  the  8panisli  playwrights 
mean  by  dramas  of  intrigue,  are  the  worst  acting  dramas  in  the 
world;  the  intellect  of  an  audience  con  never  safely  he  fatigued  by 
complexity.  The  necessity  for  verbose  explanation,  however,  on 
the  part  of  trueman,  at  the  close  of  the  play,  is  in  this  regard  a 
seriou*  defect  A  denouement  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  up  with 
oWfoa— with  nothing  else.  Whatever  cannot  be  explained  by  such 
notion  should  be  communicated  at  the  opening  of  the  story. 
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la  the  plot!  however  estimable  for  simplicity,  there  is  of  course 
■ei  a  particle  of  originality  of  invention.  Had  it,  indeed,  been 
designed  at  a  burlesque  upon  the  arrant  conventionality  of  stage 
incidents  is  general,  it  might  have  been  received  as  a  palpable  hit 
There  it  not  an  event,  a  character,  a  jest,  which  is  not  a  well-under* 
stood  thing,  a  matter  of  couise,  a  stage-property  time  out  of  mind. 
The  general  tone  is  adopted  from  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  to 
which,  indeed,  the  whole  composition  bears  just  such  nn  affinity 
as  the  shell  of  a  locust  to  the  locust  that  tenants  it— as  the  spec- 
tram  of  a  Congreve  rocket  to  the  Congreve  rocket  itself.  In  the 
mamgtmmi  of  her  imitation,  nevertheless,  lira,  Mowatt  has,  I 
think,  evinced  a  sense  of  theatrical  effect  or  point  which  msy  lead 
her,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to  compose  an  exceedingly  taking, 
although  H  tan  never  much  aid  her  in  composing  a  very  merito- 
rious drama.  u  Fashion, "  in  a  word,  owes  what  it  had  of  success 
to  its  being  the  work  of  aJovcly  woman  who  had  already  excited 
Interest,  and  to  the  very  coramonplacenett  or  spirit  of  convention- 
ality which  rendered  it  readily  comprehensible  and  appreciable  by 
the  public  proper.  It  was  much  indebted,  too,  to  the  carpets,  the 
ottomans,  the  chandeliers  and  the  conservatories,  which  gained 
so  decided  a  popularity  for  that  despicable  mass  of  inanity,  the 
"London  Assurance91  of  Bourdcault 

'  Suae  *  Fashion,"  Mrs.  Mowatt  has  published  one  or  two  brief 
aovds  in  pamphlet  form,  but  they  have  no  particular  merit,  al- 
though they  afford  glimpses  (I  cannot  help  thinking)  of  a  genius 
as  yet  unrevealed,  except  in  her  capacity  of  actress. 

In  this  capacity,  if  she  be  but  true  to  herself,  she  will  assuredly 
win  a  very  enviable  distinction.  She  has  done  well,  wonderfully 
vtO,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy ;  but  if  she  knew  her  own 
strength,  she  would  confine  herself  nearly  altogether  to  the  de- 
picting (in  letters  not  less  than  on  tbo  siege)  the  more  gentle 
sentiments  and  the  most  profound  passions.  Her  sympathy  with 
the  latter  it  evidently  intense.  In  the  utterance  of  the  truly 
generous,  of  .the  really  noble,  of  the  unaffectedly  passionate,  we 
•as  her  bosom  heave,  her  cheek  grow  pale,  her  limbs  tremble,  her 
up  quiver,  and  nature's  own  tear  rush  impetuously  to  the  eye.  It 
h  this  freshness  of  the  heart  which  will  provide  for  her  the 
hwrek    It  k  this  enthusiasm,  this  well  of  deep  feeling 
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which  should  be  made  to  prove  for  her  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  fame,  As  an  actress,  it  is  to  her  a  mine  of  wealth  worth  all 
tbo  dawdling  instruction  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Mowatt,  on  her  first 
appearance  as  Pauline,  was  quite  as  able  to  give  lessons  in  stage 
routine  to  any  actor  or  actress  in  America,  as  was  any  actor  of 
actress  to  give  lessons  to  her.  Now,  at  least,  she  should  throw 
all  ••  support "  to  the  winds,  trust  proudly  to  her  own  s<*ii«e  of 
art,  her  own  rick  and  natural  elocution,  her  beauty,  which  is  uu- 
usual,  her  grace,  which  is  queenly,  and  bo  assured  that  these 
qualities,  as  she  now  possesses  them,  are  all  sufficient  to  render 
her  a  great  actress,  when  considered  simply  as  the  means  by  which 
the  end  of  natural  acting  is  to  be  attained,  its  tho  mere  instru- 
ments by  which  she  may  effectively  and .  unimpcdcdly  lay  bare  to 
the  audience  the  movements  of  her  own  passionate  heart 

Indeed,  the  great  charm  of  her  manner  is  its  naturalness.  She 
looks,  »pcaks,  and  moves,  with  a  well-controlled  impulsiveness,  as 
different  as  can  be  conceived  from  the  customary  rant  and  cant, 
the  hack  conventionality  of  the  stage.  Her  voice  is  rich  and  vo- 
luminous, and  although  by  no  means  powerful,  is  so  well  managed 
as  to  seem  so.  Her  utterance  is  singularly  distinct,  its  sole  blem- 
ish being  an  occasional  Anglicism  of  accent,  adopted  probably 
from  her  instructor,  Mr.  Crisp.  Her  reading  could  scarcely  be 
improved.  Her  action*  is  distinguished  by  an  ease  and  self-pos 
session  which  would  do  credit  to  a  veteran.  Her  step  is  tlte  per- 
fection of  grace.  Often  have  I  watched  her  for  hours  with  the 
closest  scrutiny,  yet  never  for  an  instant  did  I  observe  her  in 
an  attitude  of  the  least  awkwardness  or  even  constraint,  while  , 
many  of  her  seemingly  impulsive  gestures  spoke  in  loud  terms  of  - 
the  woman  of  genius,  of  the  poet  imbued  with  the  profoundest 
sentiment  of  the  beautiful  in  motion. 

Her  figure  is  slight,  even  fragile.  Her  face  is  a  remarkably 
fine  one;  and  of  that  precise  character  best  adapted  to  tho  stage- 
The  forehead  is,  perhaps,  the  least  prepossessing  feature,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  an  unintellectual  one.  Hair  light  auburn,  in 
rich  profusion,  and  always  arranged  with  exquisite  taste.  The 
eyes  are  gray,  brilliant  and  expressive,  without  being  full.  The 
nose  is  well  formed,  with  the  Roman  curve,  and  indicative  of 
energy.    This  quality  is  also  shown  in  the  somewhat  excessive 
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>  of  the  chin.    The  mouth  Is  forgo,  with  brilliant  and 
even  teeth  and  flexible  lips,  capable  of  the  most  instantaneous 
I  elective  variations  of  expression.    A  mote  radiantly  beauti- 
i  K  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive. 


GEORGE  B.  CHEEVER. 

Tnt  Rxvxaixo  Oionoi  B,  Ciiekver  created  at  one  time  some* 
thing  of  an  excitement  by  tho  publication  of  a  little  brochure  en- 
titled M  Deacon  Giles1  Distillery."  lie  is  much  better  known, 
however,  as  the  editor  of  "The  Commonplace  Book  of  American 
Poetry,"  a  work  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  not  belying  its 
title,  and  i$  exceedingly  commonplace.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  lor  several  years  this  compilation  afforded  to  Europeans  the 
only  material  from  which  it  was  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  poetical  ability  of  Americans.  The  selections  appear  to  me 
exceedingly  injudicious,  and  hare  all  a  marked  leaning  to  the 
didactic  Dr.  Cheever  is  not  without  a  certain  sort  of  negative 
ability  as  critic,  but  works  of  this  character  should  be  undertaken 
by  poets  or  not  at  all.  The  verses  which  I  have  seen  attributed 
to  him  are  undeniably  mediocre*. 

His  principal  publications,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above, 
are  "God's  Uand  in  America,"  "Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  under 
the  8hadow  of  Mont  Blanc,"  M  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  under 
the  Shadow  of  Jungfriau,"  and,  lately,  a  "  Defence  of  Capital 
Punishment."  This  "Defence"  is  at  many  points  well  reasoned, 
and  as  a  clear  reeumi  of  all  that  has  been  already  said  on  its  own 
side  of  the  question,  may  be  considered  as  commendable.  It 
pfmisti,  however,  (as  well  as  those  of  all  reasoners  pro  or  eon  on 
thb  vexed  topic,)  are  admitted  only  very  partially  by  the  world  at 
largo  a  met  of  which  the  author  affects  to  be  ignorant  *  Neither 
does  he  make  the  slightest  attempt  at  bringing  forward  one  novel 
argument  Any  man  of  ordinary  invention  might  have  adduced 
and  maintained  a  dosen. 

The  two  series  of  "  Wanderings"  are,  perhaps,  the  best  works 
of  their  writer.  They  are  what  is  called  "eloquent ;"  a  little  too 
i  in  that  way,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  entertaining. 
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Dr.  Clioover  is  rather  small  in  stature,  and  his  countcnanco  is 
vivacious;  in  other  respects,  tlicro  is  nothing  very  obscrvablo 
about  his  personal  appearance,    lie  has  been  recently  married. 


CHARLES  ANTHON. 

Doctor  Charlks  Antiion  is  the  well-known  Jay-Professor  of 
tho  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School.  If  not  absolutely  tho  best* 
he  is  at  least  generally  considered  the  best  classicist  in  America 
In  England,  and  in  Europe  at  large,  his  scholastic  acquirements 
are  more  sincerely  respected  than  those  of  any  of  our  countrymen. 
His  additions  to  Lempriero  are  tlicro  justly  regarded  as  evincing 
a  nice  perception  of  method,  and  accurate  as  well  as  extensive 
erudition,  but  his  "  Classical  Dictionary  "  has  superseded  the  work 
of  tho  Frenchman  altogether.  Most  of  Professor  Aiithon's  pub- 
lications have  been  adopted  as  text-books  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge— an  honor  to  bo  properly  understood  only  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  high  requisites  for  attaining  it  As  a 
commentator  (if  not  exactly  as  a  critic)  he  may  rank  with  any 
of  his  day,  and  has  evinced  powers  very  unusual  in  men  who  do* 
vote  their  lives  to  classical  lore,  llis  accuracy  is  very  remarkable ; 
in  this 'particular  he  is  always  to  be  relied  upon.  The  trait  mani- 
fests itself  even  in  his  MS.,  which  is  a  model  of  neatness  and 
symmetry,  exceeding  in  these  respects  anything  of  the  kind  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  somewhat  too  neat,  perhaps,  and 
too  regular,  as  well  as  diminutive,  to  be  called  beautiful ;  it  might 
be  mistaken  at  any  time,  however,  for  very  elaborate  copperplate 
engraving. 

But  his  chirography,  although  fully  in  keeping,  so  far  as  preci- 
sion is  concerned,  with  his  mental  character,  is,  in  its  entire  free- 
dom from  flourish  or  superfluity,  as  much  out  of  keeping  with  his 
verbal  style.  In  his  notes  to  the  Classics  he  is  singularly  Cicero- 
nian—if, indeed,  not  positively  Johnsonese. 

An  attempt  was  made  not  long  ago  to  prepossess  the  public 
against  his  "Classical  Dictionary,"  tho  most  important  of  his 
works,  by  getting  up  a  hue  and  cry  of  plagiarism— in  tho  cast  of 
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all  similar  books  the  most  preposterous  accusation  in  the  world, 
although,  from  its  very  prcposterousness,  one  not  easily  rebutted* 
Obviously,  the  design  in  any  such  compilation  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  *  useful  school-book  or  book  of  reference,  and  the.  scholar 
who  should  be  weak  enough  to  neglect  this  indispensable  point 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  winning  credit  with  a  few  bookish  men 
for  originality,  would  deserve  to  be  dubbed,  by  the  public  at  least, 
a  dunce.  There  are  very  few  points  of  classical  scholarship  which 
are  not  the  common  property  of  "  the  learned  "  throughout  tho 
world,  and  la  composing  any  book  of  reference  recourse  is  un> 
scrupulously  and  even  necessarily  had  in  all  cases  to  similar  books 
which  have  preceded.  In  availing  themselves  of  these  latter, 
however,  H  is  the  practise  of  quacks  to  paraphrase  page  after  page, 
rearrangiog  the  order  of  paragraphs,  making  a  slight  alteration 
hi  powt  of  fact  here  and  there,  but  preserving  the  spirit  of  the 
whole,  its  information,  erudition,  etc*,  etc,  while  everything  is  so 
completely  re-written  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  direct  charge  of 
plagiarism;  and  this  is  considered  and  lauded  as  originality. 
Vow,  he  who,  in  availing  himself  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors 
(and  H  is  dear  thai  all  scholars  must  avail  themselves  of  such  la- 
bors)—ho  who  shall  copy  verbatim  the  passages  to  be  desired, 
without  attempt  at  palming  off  their  spirit  as  original  with  him- 
self, is  certainly  no  plagiarist,  even  if  he  fail  to  make  direct  ac- 
knowledgment of  indebtedness — is  unquestionably  less  of  the 
plagiarist  than  the  disingenuous  and  contemptible  quack  who 
wriggles  himself,  as  above  explained,  into  a  reputation  for  origin- 
ality, a  reputation  quite  out  of  place  in  a  case  of  this  kind— the 
public,  of  course,  never  caring  a  straw  whether  he  be  original  or 
not  These  attacks  upon  the  New  York  professor  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  clique  of  pedants  in  and  about  Boston,  gentlemen 
envious  of  hie  success,  and  whose  own  compilations  are  noticeable 
only  for  the  singular  patience  and  ingenuity  with  which  their 
eWtaJKag  chicanery  is  concealed  from  the  public  eye. 

Doctor  Anthoa  is,  perhaps,  forty-eight  years  of  age;  about 
ftv*  feet  eight  inches  in  height;  rather  stout;  fair  complexion; 
heir  light  and  inclined  to  curl ;  forehead  remarkably  broad  and 
Ugh;  eye  gray,  dear  and  penetrating;  mouth  well- formed,  with 
netuVat  teeth— the  tips  having  great  flexibility,  and  consequent 
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power  of  expression ;  the  smile  particularly  pleasing.  His  ad- 
dress in  general  is  bold,  frank,  cordial,  full  of  bonhommie.  His 
whole  air  is  distingue*  in  the  best  understanding  of  the  term — 
Wat  is  to  say,  he  would  impress  any  one  at  first  sight  with  the 
idea  of  his  being  no  ordinary  man.  lie  has  qualities,  indeed, 
which  would  have  insured  him  eminent  success  in  almost  any 
pursuit ;  and  there  are  times  in  which  his  friends  are  half  dis- 
posed to  regret  his  exclusive  devotion  to  classical  literature.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  late  u  New  York  Review,"  his 
associates  in  the  conduct  and  proprietorship  being  Doctor  F.  L. 
Hawks  and  Professor  R.  G.  Henry.  •  By  far  tho  most  valuable 
papers,  however,  were  those  of  Doctor  A. 


RALPH  HOTT, 

Tiie  Reverend  Ralph  nofr  is  known  chiefly — at  least  to  the 
world  of  letters — by  "The  Cliaunt  of  Life  and  other  Poems,  with 
Sketches  and  Essays."  The  publication  of  this  work,  however,  was 
never  completed,  only  a  portion  of  the  poems  having  appeared, 
and  none  of  tho  essays  or  sketches.  It  is  hoped  that  we  shall  yet 
have  these  latter. 

Of  tho  poems  issued,  one,  entitled  M  Old,"  had  so  many  pecu- 
liar excellences  that  I  copied  the  whole  of  it,  although  quite  long, 
in  "  The  Broadway  Journal."  It  will  remind  every  reador  of  Du- 
rand's  fine  picture,  "  An  Old  Man's  Recollections,"  although  be- 
tween poem  and  painting  there  is  no  more  than  a  rcry  admissi- 
ble similarity. 

I  quote  a  stanza  from  "Old"  (the  opening  one)  by  way  of 
bringing  the  piece  to  the  remembrance  of  any  who  may  have 
forgotten  it. 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone, 

Sat  s  bonnr  pilgrim  ratify  mming ; 
Oft  I  marked  him  sitting  there  alone, 

All  tho  landscape  like  a  page 
Poor  unknown. 
Bv  tho  way  side  on  a  mossy  stone. 

The  quaintness  aimed  at  here  is,  so  far  as  a  single  stanza  is  con* 
cerned,  to  be  defended  as  a  legitimate  effect,  conferring  high  plea* 
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i  oa  a  numerous  and  cultivated  class  of  minds.  Mr.  Hoyt, 
t,  in  bis  continuous  and  uniform  repetition  of  tho  first  line 
■a  the  last  of  each  stanxa  of  twenty-fife,  has  by  inucli  exceeded 
tke  proper  Knits  of  the  quaint  and  impinged  upon  the  ludicrous. 
Tkefoens,  aererthelcss,  abounds  in  lofty  merit,  and  has,  in  espe- 
cial! eoeae  peesages  of  rich  imagination  and  exquisite  pathos.    For 


I H  pitiful  ho  should  tit  there, 
No  eno  ftympathixing',  no  one  beedtrta;, 
JPsaw  to  l<m  Aim  for  hi$  thin  frmy  Aatr. 

One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spell—* 
Ah,  to  me  her  tame  vm  Always  Heaven  I 

fjhe  besought  him  sil  hit  grief  to  tell— 
(I  was  thai  thirteen  and  the  eleven) 
Iaabell 

One  sweet  spirit  broke  tho  silent  speU. 

•  Angel,*  said  he,  sadly,  - 1  am  old: 

Earthly  hope  no  kxigcc  hath  a  morrow: 
Hrhjr  I  sit  here  thou  shslt  soup  be  told"— 
(Then  his  eye  betrayed  a  pearl  of  sorrow- 
Down  it  roUcxl- ) 
*AnjeV  said  be,  sadly,  -/est  eJs7" 

It  must  be  confessed  that  some  portions  of  u  Old"  (which  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  collection)  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  "  Old 
■*  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

"Pritemvs"  is  the  concluding  poem  of  the  Volume,  and  itself 
\  with  an  exceedingly  rigorous  stanxa,  putting  me  sot  a 
i  hi  atrnd  of  Campbell  in  his  best  days. 

"O'er  all  the  sQcntskr 

A  dark  and  seowlmg  frown- 
Bat  darker  scowled  each  eye 
Whoa  all  resolved  to  die— 

When  (night  •/  dread  rtn&wn  !) 

A  Ihmmnd  afar*  went  down." 

Mr.  Hoyt  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  the  medium  height 
pale  complexion,  dark  hair  and  eyes.  His  countenance  expresses 
etasibility  and  benevolence.  He  conferees  slowly  and  with  per' 
tact  deliberation.    He  k  married. 
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GULIAN  C.  VERPLANCK. 

t 

Mr.  Verplanck  has  acquired  reputation — at  least  his  literary 
reputation — less  from  what  he  has  done  than  from  what  he  has 
given  indication  of  ability  to  do.  His  best  if  not  his  principal 
works,  have  been  addresses,  orations  and  contributions  to  the  re* 
views.  His  scholarship  is  more  than  respectable,  and  his  taste 
and  acumen  are  not  to  be  disputed. 

His  legal  Acquirements,  it  is  admitted,  aro  very  considerable 
When  in  Congress  he  was  noted  as  the  most  industrious  man  in 
that  assembly,  and  acted  as  a  walking  register  or  volume  of  refer* 
ence,  ever  at  tho  service  of  that  class  of  legislators  who  are  too 
lofty-minded  to  burden  their  memories  with  mere  business  par- 
ticulars or  matters  of  fact  Of  late  years  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter appears  to  have  abated,  and  many  of  his  friends  go  so  far 
as  to  accuse  him  of  indolence 

His  family  is  quite  influential— one  of  the  few  old  Dutch  ones 
retaining  their  social  position. 

Mr.  Verplanck  is  short  in  stature,  not  more  than  five  foot  five 
inches  in  height,  and  compactly  or  stoutly  built  The  head  is 
square,  massive,  and  covered  with  thick,  bushy  and  grizzly  hair ; 
the  cheeks  are  ruddy ;  lipe  red  and  full,  indicating  a  relish  for 
good  cheer ;  nose  short  and  straight ;  eyebrows  much  arched ; 
eyes  dark  blue,  with  what  seems,  to  a  casual  glance,  a  sleepy  ex- 
pression— but  they  gather  light  and  fire  as  wo  examine  them. 

He  must  be  sixty,  but  a  vigorous  constitution  gives  promise  of 
a  ripe  and  healthful  old  age*  He  is  active ;  walks  firmly,  with  a 
short,  quick  step.  His  manner  is  affable,  or  (more  accurately) 
sociable.  He  converses  well,  altliough  with  no  great  fluency, 
and  has  his  hobbies  of  talk ;  is  especially  fond  of  old  English  liter* 
ture.  Altogether,  his  person,  intellect,  tastes  and  general  peculiar- 
ities, bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  late  Nicho- 
las Biddle. 
Vol.  III.— 3 
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FREEMAN  HUNT. 

Mi.  Hunt  k  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  well-known  "  Mer- 
ehsofc'  Magarine,"  one  of  the  roost  useful  of  our  monthly  jour- 
aab,  and  decidedly  the  best  "  property"  of  any  work  of  its  class. 
h  Us  establishment  he  evinced  many  remarkable  traits  of  cha- 
laeter.    He  was  entirely  without  means,  and  even  much  in  debt, 
and  otherwise  embarrassed,  when  by  one  of  those  intuitive  per- 
ceptions which  belong  only  to  genius,  but  which  are  usually  attri- 
.  bated  to  *  good  luck,"  the  w  happy"  idea  entered  his  head  of  get- 
ting up  a  roagasine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  influential  class  of 
Merchants.    The  chief  happiness  of  this  idea,  however,  (which  no 
doabt  had  been  entertained  and  discarded  by  a  hundred  projectors 
before  Mr.  H.,)  consisted  in  the  method  by  which  he  proposed  to 
tarry  it  into  operation.    Neglecting  the  hackneyed  modes  of  ad- 
vertisiag  largely,  circulating  flashy  prospectuses  and  sending  out 
aimefon*  u  agents,"  who  in  general,  merely  servo  the  purpose  of 
boring  people  into  a  very  temporary  support  of  the  work  in  whose 
behalf  they  are  employed,  he  took  the  whole  mattor  resolutely 
hHo  his  own  hands ;  called  personally,  in  the  first  place,  upon  his 
Immediate  mercantile  friends ;  explained  to  them,  frankly  and 
•acdnetly,  his  object;  put  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  contem- 
plated publication  in  the  best  light— as  be  well  knew  how  to  do 
—and  in  this  manner  obtained  to  head  his  subscription  list  a  good 
many  of  the  most  eminent  business  men  in  New  York.     Armed 
with  their  names  and  with  recommendatory  letters  from  many 
of  thent,  he  now  pushed  on  to  the  other  chief  cities  of  the  Union. 
and  thus,  in  less  time  than  is  taken  by  ordinary  men  to  make  a 
preparatory  flourish  of  trumpets,  succeeded  in  building  up  for  him* 
self  a  permanent  fortune  and  for  the  public  a  journal  of  immense 
Interest  and  value.    In  the  whole  proceeding  he  evinced  a  tact, 
a  knowledge  of  mankind  and  a  self-dependence  which  are  the  sta- 
ple of  even  greater  achivements  than  the  establishment  of  a  five 
aVttar  aaftgasrae.    In  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  work  he 
£*ve  evidence  of  equal  ability.    Having  without  aid  put  the  imv 
\  upon  a  aatiafactoij  footing  as  regards  its  circulation,  he 
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also  without  aid  undertook  its  editorial  and  business  conduct — 
from  the  first  germ  of  the  conception  to  the  present  moment 
having  kept  the  whole  undertaking  within  his  own  hands.  His 
subscribers  and  regular  contributors  are  now  among  the  most  in- 
telligent and  influential  in  America ;  the  journal  is  regarded  as 
absolute  authority  in  mercantile  matters,  circulates  extensively  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe,  and  even  in  regions  more  re- 
mote, affording  its  worthy  and  enterprising  projector  a  large  in- 
come, which  no  one  knows  better  than  himself  how  to  put  to 
good  use. 

The  strong  points,  the  marked  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Hunt  could 
not  have  failed  in  arresting  the  attention  of  all  observers  of  cha- 
racter; and  Mr  Willis  in  especial  has  made  him  the  subject  of 
repeated  comment.  I  copy  wliat  follows  from  the  "New  York 
Mirror :,f 

Hunt  ha*  boen  glorified  in  the  M  Hong-Kong  Gasottc,"  is  regularly  compli- 
mented by  the  Knglish  mercantile  authentic*,  has  every  bank  in  the  world 
for  an  eager  subscriber,  every  consul,  every  ship-owner  and  navigator;  is 
filed  sway  as  authority  in  every  library,  and  tonight  of  in  half  the  countries 
of  the  world  as  early  as  No.  3  in  tlicir  enumeration  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, yet  who  seeks  to  do  him  honor  in  the  city  he  does  honor  tot  The 
"Merchants'  Magnsine,"  though  a  prodigy  of  perseverance  and  imlustrv,  is 
not  an  accidental  development  of  Hunt'*  energies.  He  lias  always  been 
singularly  sagacious  and  original  in  devising  new  works  and  good  ones.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  first  *  Ladies'  Mngnxinc,'*  of  the  first  children's  pe- 
riodical ;  lie  started  the  '  American  Mngnxine  of  Useful  and  frtlertaimng 
Knowledge,'  compiled  tho  best  known  collection  of  American  anecdotes  and 
U  an  indefatigable  writer— the  author,  among  other  things  of  *  Letters  About 
'he  Hudson." 

Hunt  was  a  playfellow  of  ours  in  round-jacket  days,  and  we  have  always 
ooked  at  him  with  a  reminiscent  interest  His  luminoun,  eager  eye*,  as  he 
joes  along  the  street  keenly  bent  on  his  errand,  would  impress  any  observer 
with  on  idea  of  his  genius  and  determination,  and  we  think  it  quite  time  hit 
earnest  liertd  was  in  the  engraver's  hand  ami  his  daily  positing  by  a  mark  for 
the  digito  montirmri  Few  more  worthy  or  more  valuable  oiUsene  are 
among  us. 

Much  of  Mr.  Hunt's  character  is  included  in  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  ani  quoted.  He  is  "earnest,"  "eager,"  combining  in 
a  very  singular  manner  general  coolness  and  occasional  excitability. 
He  is  a  true  friend,  and  the  enemy  of  no  man.  His  heart  is  toll 
of  the  warmest  sympathies  and  charities.  No  one  in  New  York 
b  more  universally  popular. 


•  At  Oris  total  Mr.  WUtts  Is,  perhaps,  la  ens* 
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m  PDSRO  MARONCELLL 

He  it  about  fir*  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  well  proportioned ; 
complexion  dark-fork);  forehead  capacious;  chin  massive  and 
projecting,  indicative  (according  to  LaTater  and  general  expe- 
rience) of  that  energy  which  is,  in  feet,  the  chief  point  of  his  cha* 
racier ;  hair  light  brown,  very  fine,  of  a  weblike  textnre,  worn 
losjg  and  floating  about  the  nice ;  eyes  of  wonderful  brilliancy  and 
tartensity  of  expression;  the  whole  countenance  beaming  with 
sensibility  and  intelligence.  He  is  married,  and  about  thirty- 
eight  years  of  ago. 


PIERft  MARONCELLL 

Dtmnro  hit  twelve  years9  imprisonment*  Maroneelli  composed  a 
■umber  of  poetical  works,  some  of  which  were  committed  to  pa- 
per, others  lost  for  the  want  of  it  In  this  country  he  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  u Additions  to  the  Memoirs  of  8ilvk> 
Felfieo,99  containing  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  captirity  not  re- 
aorded  in  PdHco's  work,  and  an  "  Essay  on  the  Classic  and  Ro- 
sjuatic  8chook,M  the  author  proposing  to  divide  them  anew  and 
designate  them  by  novel  distinctions.  There  is  at  least  some 
scholarship  and  some  originality  in  this  essay.  It  is  also  brief. 
Msfoneelli  regards  it  as  the  best  of  his  compositions!  It  is  strongly 
tfaetared  with  transcendentalism.  The  volume  contains,  likewise, 
acme  poems,  of  which  the  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  and  the  "  Psalm  of 
the  Dawn99  hare  never  been  translated  into  English.  u  Winds  of 
the  Wakened  Spring,9*  one  of  the  pieces  included,  has  been  hap- 
pily rendered  by  Mr.  Halleck,  and  is  the  most  favorable  specimen 
that  eouM  have.bccn  selected.  These  "  Additions99  accompanied 
a  Boston  version  of  M  My  Prisons,  by  Silvio  PelKco.99 

IfaroncelH  is  now  about  fifty  years  old,  and  bears  on  his  person 
the  marks  of  long  suffering ;  he  has  lost  a  leg ;  his  hair  and 
beard  became  gray  many  years  ago;  just  now  ha  is  suffering 
fceun  severe  illness,  aa4  from  this  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
be  will  recover* 

la  figure  he  is  abort  and  slight    His  forehead  is  rather  low 
but  broad.    His  eyes  are  light  blue  and  weak.     The  nose  and 
i  are  large.    His  features  in  general  have  all  the  Italian  mo- 
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bilky ;  their  expression  is  animated  and  foil  of  intelligence.  He 
speaks  hurriedly  and  gesticulates  to  excess.  He  is  irritable,  frank, 
generous,  chivalrous,  warmly  attached  to  his  friends,  and  expect- 
ing from  them  equal  devotion.  His  love  of  country  is  unbounded, 
and  he  is  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  endeavors  to  circulate  in  Ame- 
rica the  literature  of  Italy. 


LAUGHTON  OSBORN. 

Personally,  Mr.  Osborn  is  little  known  as  an  author,  either  to 
the  public  or  in  literary  society,  but  he  has  made  a  groat  many 
M  sensations99  anonymously,  or  with  a  mm  dtplum*.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  has  published  anything  with  hi*  own  name. 

One  of  his  earliest  works— if  not  his  earliest— was  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Jeremy  Levis,  by  Himself9  in  one  volume,  a  kind  of 
medley  of  fact,  fiction,  satire,  criticism,  and  novel  philosophy.  It 
is  a  dashing,  reckless  brochure,  brimful  of  talent  and  audacity. 
Of  course  it  was  covertly  admired  by  the  few,  and  loudly  con- 
demned by  all  of  the  many  who  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  seen  it 
at  all.  It  had  no  great  circulation.  There  was  something  wrong, 
I  fancy,  in  the  mode  of  its  issue. 

"Jeremy  Levis99  was  followed  by  "The  Dream  of  Alla-Ad- 
Deon,  from  the  romance  of « Anastasia,9  by  Charles  Erskine  White, 
D.D.99    This  is  a  thin  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  each  page 
containing  about  a  hundred  and  forty  words.    Alia  Ad-Deen  is 
the  son  of  Aladdin,  of  w  wonderful  lamp  "  memory,  and  the  story 
is  in  the  "Vision  of  Mirxa,"  or  «■  Rasselas  "  way.    The  design  is 
to  reconcile  us  to  death  and  evil,  on  the  somewhat  uphilosophical 
ground  that  comparatively  we  are  of  little  importance  in  the  scale 
of  creation.    The  author  himself  supposes  this  scale  to  be  infinite,  * 
and  thus  his  argument  proves  too  much ;  for  if  evil  should  be 
regarded  by  man  as  of  no  consequence  because,  "comparatively,9* 
A«  is  of  none,  it  must  be  regarded  as  of  no  consequence  by  the 
angels  for  a  similar  reason— and  so  on  in  a  never-ending  ascent. 
In  other  words,  the  only  thing  proved  is  the  rather  bull-ish  pro- 
position that  evil  is  no  evil  at  all.    I  do  not  find  that  the  "Dream91 
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cleited  any  attention.    It  would  hare  been  more  appropriately 
published  iionofovr  magazines. 

Next  in  order  came,  I  believe,  MTbe  Confessions  of  a  Poet,  by 
IEsastlf."  This  was  ia  two  volumes,  of  the  ordinary  novel  form, 
bat  printed  very  openly.  It  made  much  noise  in  the  literary  world, 
tad  no  little  cariosity  was  excited  in  regard  to  its  nuibor,  who 
wm  generally  supposed  to  be  John  NeaL  There  were  some 
grounds  for  this  supposition,  the  tone  and  matter  of  the  narrative 
bearing  much  resemblance  to  tlioee  of  M  ErraU  "  and  "  Seventy- 
Sx,M  especially  in  the  points  of  boldness  and  vigor.  The  "  Con- 
austcni,"  however,  for  surpassed  any  production  of  Mr.  NeaPs  in 
a  certain  air  of  cultivation  (if  not  exactly  of  scholarship)  which 
pervaded  it,  as  well  as  ia  the  management  of  its  construction — a 
partkalar  in  which  the  author  of  M The  Battle  of  Niagara"  in- 
variably fails ;  there  it  no  precision,  no  finish,  about  anything  he 
does  always  an  excessive  fore*  but  little  of  refined  art  Mr.  N. 
assuM  to  be-defideut  in  a  sense  of  complete****.  lie  begins  well, 
vigorously,  startKngly,  and  proceeds  by  fits,  quite  at  random,  now 
prosing,  now  exciting  vivid  interest,  but  his  conclusions  are  sure 
la  be  hurried  and  indistinct,  so  that  the  reader  perceives  a  failing 
est,  and  doses  the  book  with  dissatisfaction.  He  has  done  no- 
thing which,  as  a  whole,  is  even  respectable,  and  M  The  Confes- 
sitae"  are  quite  remarkable  for  their  artistic  unity  and  perfection. 
But  in  higher  regards  they  are  to  be  commended.  I  do  not  think, 
indeed,  that  a  better  book  of  its  kind  has  been  written  in  America. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  not  precisely  the  work  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a 
lady,  but  ha  aeeaes  of  passion  are  intensely  wrought,  its  incidents 
are  striking  and  original,  its  sentiments  audacious  and  suggestive 
at  least,  if  not  at  all  times  tenable.  In  a  word,  it  is  that  rare 
thing,  a  fiction  of  power  without  rudeness.  Its  spirit,  in  general, 
resembiea  that  of  u  MSeerrimtts"  and  "  Martin  Faber." 

Partly  on  account  of  what  most  persons  would  term  their  li- 
centiousness, partly,  also,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  idea  that 
Mr.  Heal  (who  was  never  very  popular  with  the  press)  had  written 
them,  "The  Confessions, n  by  the  newspapers,  were  most  unscru 
sulously  misrepresented  and  abused.  The  u  Commercial  Adver*. 
user1*  of  New  York  was,  H  appears,  foremost  in  condemnation, 
sad  Mr.  Osbom  thought  proper  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  the  pub* 
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hcation  of  a  bulky  satirical  poem,  levelled  at  the  critics  in  general, 
but  more  especially  at  Colonel  Stone,  the  editor  of  the  "  Com- 
mercial."   This  satire  (which  was  published  in  exquisite  style  as 
regards  print  and  paper,)  was  entitled  "  The  Vision  of  Rubeta." 
Owing  to  the  high  price  necessarily  set  upon  the  book,  no  great 
many  copies*  were  sold,  but  the  few  that  got  into  circulation  made 
quite  a  hubbub,  and  with  reason,  for  the  sati.ro  was  not  only  bitter 
but  personal  in  the  last  degree.     It  was,  moreover,  very  censur* 
ably  indecent— filthy  is,  perhaps,  tlio  more  appropriate  word. 
The  press,  without  exception,  or  nearly  so,  condemned  it  in  loud 
terms,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate  its  pretensions  as 
a  literary  work.     But  as  "The  Confessions  of  a  Poet"  was  on* 
of  the  best  novels  of  its  kind  ever  written  in  this  country,  so  "The 
Vision  of  Rubeta"  was  decidedly  the  bert  satire,    For  its  vul- 
garity and  gross  personality  there  is  no  defence,  but  its  mordacity 
cannot  be  gainsaid.    In  calling  it,  however,  the  best  American 
satire,  I  do  not  intend  any  excessive  commendation— for  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  satire  composed  by  an  American.   Trumbull's  dumsy 
.  work  is  nothing  at  all,  and  then  we  have  Halleck's  M  Croakers,*' 
which  is  very  feeble — but  what  is  there  besides  t     "  The  Vision w 
is  our  best  satire,  and  still  a  sadly  deficient  one.    It  was  bold 
enough  and  bitter  enough,  and  well  constructed  and  decently 
versified,  but  it  failed  in  earcaem  because  its  malignity  was  per 
mittcd  to  render  itself  evident.    The  author  is  never  very  severe 
because  he  is  never  sufficiently  cool.     We  laugh  not  so  much  at 
the  objects  of  his  satire  as  we  do  at  himself  for  getting  into  so 
great  a  passion.     But,  perhaps,  under  no  circumstances  is  wit  the 
forte  of  Mr.  Osborn*     He  has  few  equals  at  downright  invective. 
The  "  Vision "  was  succeeded  by  "Arthur  Carryl.  and  other 
Poems,"  including  an  additional  canto  of  the  satire,  and  several 
nappy  although  not  in  all  cases  accurate  or  comprehensive  imita- 
tions in  English  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  metres.    "Arthur 
Carryl"  is  a  fragment,  in  the  manner  of  M  Don  Juan."    I  do  not 
think  it  especially  meritorious.     It  has,  however,  a  truth-telling 
and  discriminative  preface,  and  its  notes  are  well  worthy  perusal. 
Some  opinions  embraced  in  these  latter  on  the  topic  of  verifica- 
tion I  have  examined  in  one  of  the  series  of  articles  called  M  Mar 
ginahV  » 
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I  am  Mi  aware  that  since  u  Arthur  Oarryl n  Mr.  Osborn  has 
written  anything  more  than  a  M  Treatise  on  Oil  Painting,"  issued 
**  long  ago  by  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam.  This  work  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  well  qualified  to  judge,  but  is,  I  belie?*,  prin- 
cipally a  compilation  or  compendium. 

In  personal  character,  Mr.  O.  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  I  em  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting*  He  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  "Nature's  own  noblemen,"  full  of  generosity,  courage,  honor 
—chivalrous  in  every  respect,  but,  unhappily,  carrying  his  ideas 
of  chivalry,  or  rather  of  independence,  to  the  point  of  Quixotism, 
if  not  of  absolute  insanity.  He  has  no  doubt  been  misappre- 
hended, and  therefore  wronged  by  the  world  ;  but  he  should  not 
inl  to  remember  that  the  source  of  the  wrong  lay  in  lib  own 
idiosyncrasy-— one  altogether  unintelligible  and  inappreciable  by 
the  mass  of  mankind. 

Ha  is  n  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential,  for- 
merly one  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  New  York.  Ilia  acquirc- 
iphshraents  are  many  and 'unusual.  As  poet, 
he  has  succeeded  nearly  equally  well,  and 
absolutely  succeeded  as  each.  His  scholarship  is  extensive.  In 
the  French  and  Italian  languages,  he  is  quite  at  home,  and  in  every- 
thing ho  k  thorough  and  accurate.  His  critical  abilities  are  to  bo 
highly  respected,  although  he  is  apt  to  swear  somewhat  too  round- 
ly by  Johnson  and  Pope.     Imagination  is  not  Mr.  Osborn's  forte. 

He  is  about  thirty-two  or  three — certainly  not  more  than  thirty- 
ate  years  of  ago.  In  person  he  is  well  made,  probably  five  feet 
tea  or  eleven,  muscular  and  active.  Hair,  eycBt  and  complexion, 
lather  fight;  foe  teeth ;  the  whole  expression  of  the  countenance 
nualy,  frank,  and  prepossessing  in  the  highest  degree. 
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Inn  naane  of  Hallbok  is  at  least  as  well  established  in  the 
peenesl  world  as  that  of  any  American*  Our  principal  poets  are, 
nsfhaps,  meet  frequently  named  in  this  order— Bryant,  Halleck, 
Dens,  Sprague,  Longfellow.  Willis,  and  so  on— Halleck  coming 
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second  in  the  series,  but  holding,  in  fact,  a  rank  in  the  public 
opinion  quite  equal  to  that  of  Bryant  The  accuracy  of  the  ar- 
rangement as  above  made  may,  indeed,  be  questioned.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  have  it  thus — Longfellow,  Bryant,  Ilullcck, 
Willis,  Sprague,  Dana ;  and,  estimating  rather  the  poetic  capacity 
than*  the  poems  actually  accomplished,  there  are  three  or  four 
comparatively  unknown  writers  whom  I  would  place  in  the  series 
between  Bryant  and  Ilullcck,  while  there  are  about  a  dozen  whom 
I  should  assign  a  position  between  Willis  and  Sprague.  Two 
doxen  at  least  might  find  room  between  Sprague  and  Dana — this 
latter,  I  fear,  owing  a  very  large  portion  of  his  reputation  to  his 
quondam  editorial  connexion  with  "The  North  American  Re- 
view/' One  or  two  poets,  now  in  my  mind's  eye,  I  sliould  hare 
no  hesitation  in  posting  above  even  Mr.  Longfellow*— still  not  in- 
tending this  as  very  extravagant  praise. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that,  in  the  arrangement  which  I  at- 
tribute to  the  popular  understanding,  the  order  observed  is  nearly, 
if  not  exactly,  that  of  the  ages — tho  poetic  ages— of  tlie  individ- 
ual poets.  Those  rank  first  who  were*  first  known.  The  priority 
has  established  tho  strength  of  impression.  Nor  is  this  result  to 
be  accounted  for  by  mere  reference  to  the  old  .saw — that  first  im- 
pressions are  the  strongest.  Gratitude,  surprise,  and  a  species  of 
hyper  patriotic  triumph  have  been  blended,  and  Anally  confounded 
with  admiration  or  appreciation  in  regard  to  the  pioneen  of 
American  literature,  among  whom  there  is  not  one  whose  produc- 
tions have  not  been  grossly  overrated  by  his  countrymen.  Hith- 
erto we  have  been  in  no  mood  to  view  with  calmness  and  discuss 
with  discrimination  tho  real  claims  of  tho  few  who  were  firnt  in 
convincing  the  mother  country  that  her  sons  were  not  all  brain- 
less, as  at  one  period  she  half  affected  and  wholly  wishod  to  be- 
lieve. Is  there  any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  Mr.  Cooper, 
for  example,  owes  much,  and  Mr.  Paulding  nearly  all,  of  his  rep- 
utation as  a  novelist  to  his  early  occupation  of  the  field  ?  Is  there 
any  one  so  dull  as  not  to  know  that  fictions  which  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  could  have  written  are  written  daily  by  native  authors, 
without  attracting  much  more  of  commendation  than  can  be  in* 
eluded  in  a  newspaper  paragraph  t  And,  again,  is  there  any  on* 
so  prejudiced  as  not  to  acknowledge  tbaf  all  this  happens  because 
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there  is  bo  longer  either  mion  or  wit  in  the  query,  "  Who  reads 
"  * * — i  book  P 


I  sen  to  say,  of  coarse,  that  Mr.  Halleck,  in  the  apparent 
pabiie  estimate,  maintains  a  somewhat  better  position  than  that 
to  which,  oa  absolute  grounds,  he  is  entitled.  There  is  some- 
thng,  too,  in  the  bonhommie  of  certain  of  his  compositions — 
something  altogether  distinct  from  poetic  merit — which  has  aided 
to  establish  him ;  and  much,  also,  must  be  admitted  on  the  score 
of  lib  personal  popularity,  which  is  deservedly  great  With  all 
Iheee  allowances,  however,  there  will  still  be  found  a  large  amount 
•f  poetical  feme  to  which  he  is  /airly  entitled. 

He  has  written  very  little,  although  he  began  at  an  early  age— 
when  quite  a  boy,  indeed.  His  M  juvenile  "  works,  however,  have 
bees  kept  rerj  judiciously  from  the  public  eye.  Attention  was 
Ant  called  to  him  by  his  satires,  signed  "  Croaker  "  and  "  Croaker 
4  Cos*9  published  in  "The  New  York  Evening  Post,"  in  181 1. 
-  Of  these  the  pieces  with  the  signature  "  Croaker  &  Co.v  were  the 
joint  work  of  Halleck  and  his  friend  Drake.  The  political  and 
personal  features  of  these  Jems  d1  esprit  gave  tliem  a  consequence 
and  a  notoriety  to  which  they  are  entitled  on  no  other  account 
They  am  not  without  a  species  of  drollery,  but  are  loosely  and  no 
doubt  carelessly  written. 

Neither  was  "Fanny,"  which  closely  followed  the  "Croakers," 
constructed  with  any  great  deliberation.  "It  was  printed,'9  say 
the  ordinary  memoirs,  "  within  three  weeks  from  its  commence- 
Meat;"  but  the  truth  is,  that  a  couple  of  days  would  have  been 
am  ample  allowance  of  time  for  any  such  composition.  If  we  ex- 
tent a  certain  gentlemanly  ease  and  insouciance,  with  some  fancy 
•f  ahsstratkm,  there  is  really  very  little  about  this  poem  to  be 
admwed.  There  has  been  no  positive  avowal  of  its  authorship, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  written  by 
Halleck.  He,  I  presume,  does  not  esteem  it  very  highly.  It  b 
a  nam  extravaganza,  in  dose  imitation  of  "  Don  Juan  "-*a  vehi- 
cle for  squibs  at  cotemporary  persons  and  things. 

Oar  poet,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  much  impressed  by  "  Don 
Jaaa,"  and  attempts  to  engraft  its  farcicalities  even  upon  the  grace 
aad  defcaey  of  "  Alnwick  Castle ."  as,  for  example,  in— 
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•    Ken  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line, 

From  Toriot's  bard  and  hero  land, 
From  royal  Berwick's  beach  of  mum, 
From  Wooler,  Morpeth.  Hexham,  and 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 

These  things  may  lay  claim  to  oddity,  but  no  mora  They  are 
totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  sweet  poem  into  which 
they  are  thus  clumsily  introduced,  and  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  deprive  it  of  all  unity  of  effect.  If  a  poet  must  bo  far- 
cical, let  him  be  just  that ;  he  can  be  nothing  better  at  the  same 
moment  To  be  d  roily  sentimental,  or  even  sentimentally  droll, 
is  intolerable  to  men  and  gods  and  columns. 

"  Alnwick  Castle  "  is  distinguished,  in  general,  by  that  air  of 
quiet  grace,  both  in  thought  and  expression,  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing  feature  of  the  muse  of  Halleck.  Its  second  stanza  is  a  good 
specimen  of  this  manner.  The  commencement  of  the  fourth  be- 
longs to  a  very  high  order  of  poetry. 

Wild  roses  by  the  Abbey  towers 
Are  gay  in  their  young  bud  and  bloom— 

They  were  born  of  a  race  of  funeral  flower* 

That  jnrlanded,  in  long-goiio  hours, 
A  Templar**  knightly  tomb 

This  is  gloriously  imaginative,  and  the  effect  is  singularly  in- 
creased by  the  sudden  transition  from  iambuses  to  anapaests.  The 
passage  is,  I  think,  the  noblest  to  be  found  in  Halleck,  and  I  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  discover  its  parallel  in  all  American  poetry. 

"  Marco  Bozzaris  "  has'  much  lyrical,  without  any  great  amount 
of  ideal  beauty.  Force  is  its  prevailing  feature — force  resulting 
rather  from  well-ordered  metre,  vigorous  rhythm,  and  a  judicious 
disposal  of  the  circumstances  of  the  poem,*  than  from  any  of  the 
truer  lyric  material.  I  should  do  my  conscience  great  wrong  were 
I  to  speak  of  ".  Marco  Bozzaris  "  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of 
it,  at  least  in  print.  Even  as  a  lyric  or  ode  it  is  surpassed  by 
many  American  and  a  multitude'  of  foreign  compositions  of  a 
similar  character. 

"  Burns "  has  numerous  passages  exemplifying  its  author's  fe- 
licity of  expression  ;  as,  for  instance — 


Such  graves  as  hit  are  ppgrim  i 
Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined 

The  JMphian  vales,  the  Palestine*, 
The  Jfeeeas  ef  the  mind* 
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Ttot  have  been  loftier  theme*  than  hi* 

AndUnstrmnlU  mnd  Immdtr  lyrm, 
An*  Imp  lit  *p  with  Poetf* 

Pwtr  mnd  kolUr/rt*. 

Bert  to  the  mmtimmt  involved  in  this  last  quatrain  I  feel  disposed 

to  yield  aft  assent  more  thorough  than  might  be  expected.  Burns, 

Indeed,  was  the  puppet  of  circumstance.     As  a  poet,  no  person 

mm  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been  more  extravagantly,  more  ao 

ewrdly  overrated. 

•  Tbe  Poet's  Daughter  *  is  one  of  the  roost  characteristic  works 

mi  Halleck,  abounding  in  his  most  distinctive  traits,  grace,  expros- 

\$oucia*ct.    Tlie  vulgarity  of 

Tm  hmy  in  tbe  cotton  trade 
Ami  mmnr  line, 

to  see,  been  omitted  in  the  late  editions.     The 

is  certainly  not  English  as  it  stands,  and,  besides! 

ible*    What  is  the  meaning  of  this — 

But  bar  who  asks,  though  first  among 
The  good,  the  beautiful,  (ho  young, 
The  birthright  of  a  spell  more  strong 
Than  these  have  brought  her. 

The  "  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  n  is,  as  a 
whole,  one  of  the  best  poems  of  its  author.     Its  simplicity  and 
of  sentiment  will  recommend  it  to  all  readers.     It  is, 
V  carelessly  written,  and  the  first  quatrain, 

Green  be  the  turf  shore  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days— 
Kens  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

tfor  named  thee  but  to  praise, 

aHfeough  beautiful,  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  stfli  more 
Wnnlifml  lines  of  Wordsworth- 
She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  umM  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love. 

In  ruiilnntlon  Ifr.  Halleck  is  much  as  usual,  although  in  this 
Mr.  Bryant  has  paid  him  numerous  compliments.  M  Marco 
has  certainly  some  vigor  of  rhythm,  but  its  author,  in 
short,  writes  carelessly,  loosely,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  seldom 
sjsttirsly,  so  Isr  at  the  outworks  of  literature  are  concerned. 
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Of  late  days  he  has  nearly  given  up  the  muses,  and  we  recog- 
nise his  existence  as  a  poet  chiefly  by  occasional  translations  from 
the  Spanish  or  German. 

Personally,  he  is  a  man  to  be  admired,  respected,  but  more  es- 
pecially beloved.  His  address  has  all  the  captivating  bonkommU 
which  is  the  leading  feature  of  his  poetry,  and,  indeed,  of  his 
whole  moral  nature.  With  his  friends  he  is  all  ardor,  enthusi- 
asm and  cordiality,  but  to  the  world  at  largo  he  is  reserved,  shun- 
ning society,  into  which  he  is  seduced  only  with  difficulty,  and 
upon  rare  occasions.  The  love  of  solitude  seems  to  have  become 
with  him  a  passipn. 

He  is  a  good  modern  linguist,  and  an  excellent  Mle$  hltm 
scholar ;  in  general,  has  rend  a  great  deal,  although  very  discur- 
slvnly.  Hit  l»  what  tint  world  culls  ultra  hi  m<mt  of  hit*  <t|ilnltm*, 
more  particularly  about  literature  and  politics,  and  is  fond  of 
broaching  and  supporting  paradoxes.  He  converses  fluently, 
with  animation  and  seal;  is  choice  and  accurate  in  his  language, 
exceedingly  quick  at  repartee,  and  apt  at  anecdote,  nis  manners 
are  courteous,  with  dignity  and  a  little  tincture  of  Gallicism.  His 
age  is  about  fifty.  In  height  he  is  probably  five  feet  seven.  He 
has  been  stout,  but  may  now  be  called  well-proportioned.  His 
forehead  is  a  noble  one,  broad,  massive  and  intellectual,  a  little 
bald  about  the  temples;  eyes  dark  and  brilliant,  but  not  large ; 
nose  Grecian  ;  chin  prominent;  mouth  finely  chiselled  and  full  of 
expression,  although  the  lips  are  thin;— bis  smile  is  peculiarly 

sweet. 

In  rt  Graham's  Magazine"  for  September,  1843,  there  appeared 
an  engraving  of  Mr.  Halleck  from  a  painting  by  Inman.  The 
likeness  conveys  a  good  general  idea  of  the  man,  but  is  far  too 
stout  and  youthful-looking  for  his  appearance  at  present 

His  usual  pursuits  have  been  commercial,  but  he  is  now  the 
principal  superintendent  of  the  business  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Aster, 
He  is  unmarried* 
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Mm.  Snnuvs  has  made  no  collection  of  her  work  i,  but  hat 
wrfttea  much  for  the  magazines,  and  well  Her  compositions 
nave  bee*  brief  tales  wiih  occasional  poems.  8ho  made  her  first 
"sensation"  to  obtaining  a  premium  of  four  hundred  dollars,  offer- 
ed for  M  the  best  prose  story"  by  some  one  of  our  journals,  her 
"Maty  Derwent"  proving  the  successful  article.  The  mmount 
of  the  priae,  however— «  much  larger  one  than  it  has  been  the 
ctstosa  to  offer— had  more  to  do  with  the  kl$t  of  the  success 
than  had  the  positive  merit  of  the  tale,  although  this  is  very  con- 
siderable. She  baa  subsequently  written  several  better  things— 
'Mafia*  Gray,"  for  example,  "Alice  Copley/'  and  "The  Two 
Dukes."  These  are  on  serious  subjects.  In  comic  ones  she  has 
esnmaratively  railed.  She  is  fond  of  the  bold,  striking,  trenchant 
— in  a  word,  of  the  melo-dramatic ;  has  a  quick  appreciation  of 
the  picturesque,  and  is  not  unskilful  in  delineations  of  character. 
8hs  seises  adroitly  on  salient  incidents  and  presents  them  with 
vividness  to  the  eye,  but  in  their  combinations  or  adaptations  she 
k  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  at  home— that  is  to  say,  her  plot* 
are  not  so  good  as  are  their  individual  items.  Her  style  is  what 
the  critics  usually  term  M  powerful,"  but  lacks  real  power  through 
lis  verboseneas  and  floridity.  It  is,  in  fact,  generally  turgid— 
even  bombastic— involved,  needlessly  parenthetical,  and  super- 
abundant in  epithets,  although  these  latter  are  frequently  well . 
chosen.  Her  sentences  are,  also,  for  the  most  part  too  long ;  we 
fcrget  their  commencements  ere  we  get  at  their  terminations. 
Her  faults,  nevertheless,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  belong  to 
lbs  effervescence  of  high  talent,  if  not  exactly  of  genius. 

Of  Mrs.  8tephens*poetry  I  have  seen  so  very  little  that  I  feel 
aryseaf  scarcely  in  condition  to  speak  of  it. 

She  began  her  literary  life,  I  believe,  by  editing  "  lite  Portland  • 
Magnume,"  a»d  h»  since  been  announced  as  editress  of  "  The 
Ladies*  Companion,"  a  monthly  journal  published  some  years  ago 
la  New  York,  and  also,  at  a  later  period,  of  "Graham's  Maga- 
dan mm!  subsequently,  again,  of  "Peterson's  National  Mag* 
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line.**  Tliese  announcements  were  announcements  and  i<o  more; 
the  lady  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  editorial  control  of  either  of 
the  three  last-named  works. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Stephens  which  appeared  in  "Graham's 
Magazine"  for  November,  1844,  cannot  fairly  be  considered  a 
likeness  at  all.  She  is  tall  and  slightly  inclined  to  embonpoint— 
an  English  figure*  Her  forehead  is  somewhat  low,  but*  broad ; 
the  features  generally  massive,  but  full  of  life  and  intellectuality. 
The  oyes  are  blue  and  brilliant  \  the  hair  blonde  and  very  luxu- 
riant. 


EVERT  A.  DUYCKINCK. 

Mr.  Dutcuxck  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  New  York 
litterateur*,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  inter**!*  of  Ameri- 
can letters.  Not  the  least  important  service  rendered  by  him  was 
the  projection  and  editorship  of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  "  Library  of 
Choice  Reading,"  a  series  which  brought  to  public  notice  many 
valuable  foreign  works  which  had  been  suffering  under  neglect  in 
this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  unwonted  encourage- 
ment to  nativo  authors  by  publishing  their  books,  in  good  style 
and  in  good  company,  without  troublo  or  risk  to  the  authors  them- 
selves, and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the 
want  of  an  international  copyright  law.  At  one  period  it  seemed 
that  this  happy  scheme  was  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  competi- 
tion of  rival  publishers — taken,  in  fact,  quite  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who,  by  "  right  of  disc6very,,,  were  entitled  at  least  to  its 
first  fruits.  A  great  variety  of  "  Libraries,**  in  imitation,  were  set 
on  foot,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  temporary  success  of 
any  of  these  latter,  the  original  one  had  already  too  well  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  public  favor  to  be  overthrown,  arid  thus  has  not 
been  prevented  from  proving  of  great  benefit  to  our  literature  at 
large. 

Mr.  Duyckinck  has  slyly  acquired  much  fame  and  numerous 
admirers  under  the  nam  deplume  of  "  Felix  Merry.**  The  various 
essays  thus  signed  have  attracted  attention  everywhere  from  the 
judicious.    The  style  is  remarkable  for  its  very  unusual  blending 
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ef  parity  and  elite  wkh  a  seemingly  inconsistent  originality,  force 
sad  independence. 

"Felix  Merry,"  Hi  connexion  with  Mr.  Cornelius  Matthews,  was 
cm  of  the  editors  and  originators  of  "  Arcturus,"  decidedly  the 
very  bent  magaiine  in  many  respects  ever  published  in  the  United 
Stales.  A  large  number  of  its  most  interesting  papers  were  the 
work  of  Mr.  D.  The  magazine  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  little  too 
fp*f  to  enjoy  extensive  popularity— although  I  am  here  using  an 
eqniroeal  phrase,  for  a  better  journal  might  have  been  far  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  I  must  be  understood,  then,  as  employ- 
tag  the  epithet  "  good"  in  the  sense  of  the  literary  quietists.  The 
general  taste  of  u  Arcturua"  was,  I  think,  exceeeivcly  tasteful;  but 
this  character  applies  rather  more  to  its  external  or  mechanical 
appearance  than  to  its  essential  qualities.  Unhappily,  mairnxincs 
and  other  similar  publications,  are,  in  the  beginning,  judged  chief- 
ly by  externals.  People  saw  M  Arcturus"  looking  very  much  liku 
other  works  which  had  failed  through  notorious  dullness,  although 
admitted  as  arbitri  eleganliarum  in  all  points  of  what  is  termed 
Me  or  decorum ;  and  they,  the  people,  had  no  patience  to  ex- 
amine any  farther.  Oesar's  wife  was  required  not  only  to  6s  vir- 
tnons  but  to  seem  so,  and  in  letters  it  is  demanded  not  only  that 
we  be  not  stupid,  but  that  we  do  not  array  ourselves  in  the  habili- 
ments of  stupidity. 

It  cannot  bo  said  of™  Arcturus"  exactly  that  it  wanted  force.  It 
was  deficient  in  power  of  impression,  and  this  deficiency  is  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  theexeceding  brevity  of  its  articles— a  bre- 
vity that  degenerated  into  mere  paragraphism,  precluding  disser- 
tation or  argument,  and  thus  all  permanent  effect  The  raaga- 
ttae,  in  fret,  had  some  of  the  worst  or  most  inconvenient  features 
without  any  of  the  compensating  advantages  of  a  weekly  literary 
newspaper.  The  mannerism  to  which  I  refer  seemed  to  have  its 
source  in  undne  admiration  and  consequent  imitation  of  "  The 
Spectator." 

In  addition  to  his  more  obvious  literary  engagements,  Mr. 
Duyekinck  writes  a  great  deal,  editorially  and  otherwise,  for  "The 
Democratic  Review,"  *  The  Morning  News,"  and  other  periodicals. 

In  character  he  is  remarkable,  distinguished  for  the  bonhmmie 
af  Us  maarner,  Us  simplicity  and  aingle-mindednese,  his  active 
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beneficence,  his  hatred  of  wrong  done  even  to  any  enemy,  and 
especially  for  an  almost  Quixotic  fidelity  to  his  friends.  lie  seems 
in  perpetual  good  humor  with  all  things,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  his  secret  heart  he  is  an  optimist. 

In  person  he  is  equally  simple  a*  in  character*— the  one  is  a 
pendent'  of  the  other.  He  is  about  five  feet  cjght  inches  hi^h, 
somewhat  slender.  The  forehead,  phrenological ly,  is  a  good  one ; 
eyes  and  hair  light;  the  whole  expression  of  the  face  that  of  sere- 
nity and  benevolence,  contributing  to  give  an  idea  of  youthfulncss. 
He  is  probably  thirty,  but  docs  not  seem  to  be  twenty-five.  His 
dress,  also,  is  in  full  keeping  with  his  character,  scrupulously  neat 
but  plain,  and  conveying  an  instantaneous  con  notion  of  the  gen- 
tleman. He  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  beat  Dutch 
families  in  the  state.    Married. 


MARY  GOVE. 

Mrs.  Mart  Govk,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Mary  Ormo," 
has  written  many  excellent  papers  for  the  magazines.  Her  sub- 
jects ore  usually  tinctured  with  the  mysticism  of  the  transcendent 
talists,  but  are  truly  imaginative.  Her  style  is  quite  remarkable 
for  its  luininousncas  and  precision — two  qualities  very  rare  with 
her  sex.  An  article  entitled  "Tho  Gift  of  Prophecy,"  published 
originally  in  "  The  Broadway  Journal,"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  her 
manner. 

Mrs.  Gove,  however,  has  acquired  less  notoriety  by  her  literary 
compositions  than  by  her  lectures  on  physiology  to  classes  of 
females.  These  lectures  are  said  to  have  been  instructive  and  use- 
ful; they  certainly  elicited  much  attention.  Mrs.  G.  has  also 
given  public  discourses  on  Mesmerism,  I  believe,  and  other  similar 
themes — matters  which  put  to  the  severest  test  the  credulity,  or, 
more  properly,  the  faith  of  mankind.  She  is,  I  think,  a  Mesmerist, 
a  Swedenborgian,  a  phrenologist,  a  homosopatbist,  and  a  disciple 
of  PricssniU— what  more  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

She  is  rather  below  the  medium  height,  somewhat  thin,  with 
dark  hair  and  keen,  intelligent  black  eyes.    She  converses  well  and 
with  cnthu*ia*m.    In  many  respects  a  very  interesting  woman 
Vol.  m.— 4 
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Ma.  Aumuch  has  written  much  for  the  magazine*,  Ac^  and  at 
•at  tfcno  assisted  Mr.  Park  Benjamin  in  Uie  conduct  of  **  The 
Kew  World."  fie  also  originated,  I  believe,  and  edited  a  not 
vary  bag-lived  or  successful  weekly  paper,  called  u  The  Literary 
Gaattte,'*  aa  imitation  in  its  external  appearance  of  the  London 
journal  of  tho  same  name.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  made  any 
ettteetiot)  of  his  writings.  His  poems  abound  in  the  true  poetic 
spirit,  bat  they  are  frequently  chargeable  with  plagiarism,  or 
teenethiag  much  like  it  True,  I  have  seen  but  three  of  Mr. 
AJdrieh'a  compositions  in  verse — the  three  (or  perhap  there  are 
fear  of  them,)  included  by  Doctor  Griswold  in  his  "  Po*ts  and 
Poetry  of  America-"  Of  these  three,  (or  four,)  however,  there  are 
two  which  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  palpable  plagiarisms.  Of 
tat  of  then,  in  especial,  M  A  Death-Bed,"  it  is  im|ios*iblo  to  say 
a  plaanibia  word  in  defence.  Both  in  matter  and  manner  it  is 
nearly  identical  with  a  little  piece  entitled  "  The  Death-Bed,"  by 
laouu*  Hood. 

The  charge  of  plagiarism,  nevertheless,  is  a  purely  literary  one ; 
and  a  plagiarism  even  distinctly  proved  by  no  means  necessarily 
involves  any  moral  delinquency.  This  proposition  applies  very 
especially  to  what  appear  to  be  poetkal  thefts.  The  poetic  seriti* 
•eat  presupposes  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  with  a  long- 
ing  far  its  assimilation  into  the  poetic  identity.  What  the  poet 
intensely  admires  becomes,  thus,  in  very  fact,  although  only  par* 
tisly,  a  portion  of  his  own  soul.  Within  this  soul  it  has  a 
•stsadary  origination ;  and  the  poet,  thus  possessed  by  another's 
thought,  cannot  be  said  to  take  of  it  possession.  But  in  either 
lieu  he  thoroughly  feels  it  as  ki$  own  ;  and  the  tendency  to  this 
fcfiag  is  counteracted  only  by  the  sensible  presence  of  the  true, 
Hpahb  origin  of  the  thought  in  the-  volume  whence  he  has  do* 
rived  it— an  origin  which,  in  the  long  lapse  of  years,  it  is  impost!* 
ha  at*  to  forget,  should  the  thought  itself,  as  it  often  is,  be  for* 
ftttta.  But  tho  frailest  association  will  regenerate  it :  it  springs 
us  with  aH  tho  vigor  of  a  new  birth ;  its  absolute  originality  it 
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not  with  the  poet  a  matter  even  of  suspicion ;  and  when  he  has 
written  it  and  printed  it,  and  on  its  account  is  charged  with  pla- 
giarism, there  will  be  no  one  more  entirely  astounded  thnn  him- 
self. Now,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  the  liability  to 
accidents  of  this  character  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  poetic  sen* 
timent,  of  the  susceptibility  to  the  poetic  impression ;  and,  in  (act, 
all  literary  history  demonstrates  that,  for  the  most  frequent  and 
palpable  plagiarisms  we  must  search  tho  works  of  the  most  emi- 
nent poets. 

Since  penning  the  above  I  have  found  five  quatrains  by.  Mr. 
Aldrich,  with  the  heading  M  Molly  Gray."  These  verses  are  in 
the  fullest  exemplification  of  what  I  havo  just  said  of  their  au- 
thor, evincing  at  once,  in  the  most  remarkablo  manner,  both  hit 
merit  as  aa  imaginative  poet  and  his  unconquerable  proneness  to 
imitation.    I  quote  the  two  concluding  quatrains. 

Pretty,  toy  Molly  Gray  1 

What  may  thy  fit  emblems  be  I 
Stream  or  star  or  bird  or  flower—    . 

They  are  all  too  poor  for  thee. 

No  type  to  match  thy  beauty  9 

My  wandering  fancy  brings— 
Noifmirer  than  it*  chryatit 

7hjf  *ul  with  iu  golden  wing*  I 

Here  the  M  Pretty,  fairy  Molly  Gray  P  will  put  every  reader  in 
mind  of  Tennyson's  ''Airy,  fairy  Lillian  1"  by  which  Mr.  Aldrtch's 
whole  poem  has  been  clearly  suggested ;  but  the  thought  in  the 
JinaU  is,  as  far  at  I  know  anything  about  it,  original,  and  it  not 
more  happy  than  happily  expressed. 

Mr.  Aldrich  is  about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  In  regard  to  hit1 
person  there  it  nothing  to  be  especially  noted. 
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Doctoh  Griswold  introduces  Mr.  Cart  to  the  appendix  of 
■The  Poet  and  Poetry,"  as  Mr.  Henry  Carey,  and  gives  him  credit 
fcr  aa  Anacreontic  song  of  much  merit  entitled,  or  commencing, 
•Old  Wiua  to  Drink."  This  was  not  written  by  Mr.  C.  He  has  corn- 
nosed  little  rersc,  If  any,  but,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  M  John 
Waters/*  baa  acquired  some  note  by  a  scries  of  prose  essays  in 
"The  New  York  American,"  and  "  The  Knickerbocker."  These  es- 
says kaTc  merit,  unquestionably,  but  some  person,  in  an  article  fur- 
nahed  "Tlie  Broadway  Journal,"  before  my  assumption  of  its  edi- 
tsfsaip,  haa  gone  to  the  extreme  of  toadyism  in  their  praise.  This 
critic  (possibly  Mr.  Briggs)  thinks  that  John  Waters  "  is  in#  some 
^awt  a  8am  Rogers" — u  resembles  Lamb  in  fastidiousness  of  taste" 
— ■  hat  a  finer  artistic  taste  than  the  author  of  the  •  Sketch  Book' " 
—that  hit  "sentences  are  the  meet  perfect  in  the  language— too 
prfcetto  be  peculiar"— that  uit  would  bo  a  Tain  task  to  hunt 
through  them  all  for  a  superfluous  conjunction,"  and  that u  we  need 
then  (the  works  of  John  Waters !)  as  models  of  style  in  these  days 
•f  rbodoaioiitadet  and  Jfacaulayum*  /" 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Cary  is  a  vivacious,  fanciful,  en- 
tertaining essayist— a  fifth  or  sixth  rate  one— with  a  style  that,  as 
tiaxs  go — ia  riew  of  such  stylists  as  Mr.  Briggs,  for  example — 
fcsy  be  termed  respectable,  and  no  more.  What  the  critic  of  the 
8.  J.  wishes  as  to  understand  by  a  style  that  is  "  too  perfect," 
■  the  most  perfect,"  etc^  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire,  since 

*  »  generally  supposed  that  "  perfect"  admits  of  no  degrees  of 
tomparisoa ;  but  if  Mr.  Briggs  (or  whoeTcr  it  is)  nads  it "  a  rain 
hnk  ta  hunt"  through  all  Mr.  John  Waters'  works  «  for  a  super- 
••out  conjunction,"  there  we  few  schoolboys  who  would  not  proTO 
■we  successful  hunters  Uian  Mr.  Briggs. 

•tt  was  well  fllcd,9'  says  the  essayist,  on  the  Tory  page  con- 
teWag  these  encomiums,  umnd  yet  the  number  of  performers," 
•*  "  We  paid  our  risit  to  the  incomparable  ruins  of  the  castle, 
**  then  proceeded  to  retrace  our  steps,  and,  examine  our  wheels 

*  tfsry  post-house,  reached,"  etc    "After  consultatioa  with  a 
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mechanic  at  Heidelberg,  and  finding  that,"  etc  The  last  sentence 
should  read,  "  Finding,  after  consultation,"  etc — the  "  and"  would 
thus  be  avoided.  Those  in  the  two  sentences  first  quoted  are  ob» 
Tiously  pleonastic  Mr.  Cary,  in  fact,  abounds  very  especially  in 
superfluities— (as  here,  for  example,  "  lie  seated  himself  at  a  piano 
that  wu  near  the  front  of  the  stage") — and,  to  speak  the  truth,  is 
continually  guilty  of  all  kinds  of  grammatical  improprieties.  I  re- 
peat that,  in  this  respect,  he  is  decent,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Cary  is  what  Doctor  Griswold  calls  a  "  gentleman  of  elegant 
leisure."  He  is  wealthy  and  much  addicted  to  letters  and  virtk 
For  a  long  time  he  was  President  of  the  Phoenix  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  the  principal  part  of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  busi- 
Thero  is  nothing  remarkable  about  his  personal  appearance 


CHRISTOPHER  PEASE  CRANCH. 

The  Reverend  C.  P.  Crakoii  is  one  of  the  least  in  tolerable  of  the 
school  of  Boston  transccndentalbts — and,  in  fact,  I  believe  that  he 
has  at  last  "  come  out  from  among  them,9'  abandoned  their  doc- 
trines (whatever  they  are)  and  given  up  their  company  in  disgust 
He  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  noted,  and  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  least  absurd  contributors  to  "  The  Dial"  but  lias  reformed  his  ha- 
bits of  thought  and  speech,  domiciliated  himself  in  New  York,  and 
set  up  the  easel  of  an  artist  in  one  of  the  Gothic  chambers  of  the  ' 
University. 

About  two  years  ago  a  volume  of  "  Poems  by  Christopher  Pease 
Cranch"  was  published  by  Carey  <fe  Hart  Ft  was  most  unmerci- 
fully treated  by  the  critics,  and  much  injustice,  in  my  opinion,  was 
done  to  the  poet  He  seems  to  me  to  possess  unusual  vivacity  of 
fancy  and  dexterity  of  expression,  while  his  versification  is  remark- 
able for  its  accuracy,  vigor,  and  even  for  its  originality  of  effect 
I  might  say,  perhaps,  rather  more  than  all  this,  and  maintain  that 
he  has  imagination  if  he  would  only  condescend  to  employ  it, 
which  he  will  not,  or  would  not  until  lately — the  word-compoua- 
dcrs  and  quibble  concootors  of  Frogpondiutn  having  inoculated 
him  with  a  preference  for  Imaginations  half  sister,  the  Cinderella 
Fancy,    Mr.  Cranch  has  seldom  contented  himself  with  harm* 
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» combinations  of  thought.  Theiu  must  always  be,  to  afford 
perfect  satisfaction,  a  certain  amount  of  the  odd,  of  the  whim* 
afaaJ,  of  the  ejected,  of  the  bisarr*.  He  is  full  of  absurd  conceits 
as  Cowley  or  Donne,  with  this  difference,  that  the  conceits  of  these 
latter  are  Euphuisms  beyond  redemption — flat,  irremediable,  self* 
aoatsjcted  aonteasicalities,  and  in  so  much  are  good  of  their  kind ; 
tat  the  conceits  of  Mr.  Cranch  are,  for  the  most  part,  conceits  in- 
•teationallj  manufactured,  for  conceit's  sake,  out  of  the  material 
properly  imaginative,  harmonious,  proportionate,  or  poetical 
We  see  every  moment  that  he  has  been  at  uncommon 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself. 
Bat  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  supposing  that  I  am  at  all  in  con- 
•Waai  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  C.'s  poetry,  which  is,  pro- 
Jbanadr/  addressed  to  the  few.     "Him  we  will  seek,"  sajs  the 


Him  we  wffissek,  and  none  but  hiss, 
Whose  Inward  tense  hath  not  grown  diss; 
Whose  soul  is  steeped  hi  Nature'*  tatet. 
And  to  the  Universal  linked ; 
Who  lores  the  beauteous  Infinite 
With  deep  sad  over  new  delight, 
And  cwrteth  where'er  he  noes 
The  inborn  sweetness  of  the  rose, 
The  perfume  as  of  Paradise— 
The  talisman  above  all  price— 
The  optic  glass  that  wins  from  aw 
The  meaning  of  the  utmost  star— 
-  The  key  that  opes  the  golden  doors 
Where  earth  and  heaven  hare  piled  their 
The  magic  ring,  the  enchanters  wand— 
Tlie  title-deed  to  Womier-Land— 
The  wisdom  that  o'erlooketh  sense, 
The  rlalrve/aacs  of  Innocence,    * 

This  is  all  very  well,  fanciful,  pretty,  and  neatly  tamed— all 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  lines,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  , 
not  left  oat  It  is  laughable  to  see  that  the  transcendental 
if  beguiled  for  a  minute  or  two  into  respectable  English 
aad  common  sense,  are  always  sure  to  remember  their  cue  just  as 
•hey  get  to  the  end  of  their  song,  which',  by  way  of  $alvo,  they 
the*  round  off  with  a  bit  of  doggerel  about  M  wisdom  that  o'er- 
snots*  tease"  and  M  the  clairvoyance  of  Innocence."  It  ft  es- 
jmselry  observable  that,  in  adopting  the  cant  of  thought,  the 
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*  cant  of  phraseology  is  adopted  at  the  same  instant.  Can  Mr. 
'  Cranch,  or  can  anybody  cist*,  inform  me  why  it  is  ili.it,  in  the 
really  sensible  opening  passages  of  what  I  have  here  quoted,  he 
employs  the  modern,  and  only  in  the  final  couplet  of  gooscthcrum* 
foodie  makes  use  of  tlie  obsolete  terminations  of  verbs  in  the  third 
person  singular,  present  tense  f 

One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Cranch  a  compositions  is  undoubtedly 
his  poem  on  Niagara.  It  has  some  natural  thoughts,  and  grand 
ones,  suiting  the  subject;  but  then  they  are  more  than  half> 
divested  of  their  nature  by  the  attempt  at  adorning  them  with 
oddity  Of  expression.  Quaintneu  is  an  admissible  and  important 
adjunct  to  ideality — an  adjunct  whose  value  has  been  long  misap- 
prehended— but  in  picturing  the  sublime  it  is  altogether  out  of 
place*  What  idea  of  power,  of  grandeur,  for  example.,  can  any 
human  being  connect  even  with  Niagara,  when  Niagara  is  de- 
scribed in  language  so  trippingly  fantastical,  so  palpably  adapted 
to  a  purpose,  as  that  which  follows  f 

I  stood  upon  a  speck  of  ground ; 
Before  me  fell  a  stormy  ocean. 
I  was  Kke  a  captive  bound; 
And  around 
A  universe  of  sound 
troubled  the  heavens  with  sverquiverinf  motion. 


Down,  down  forever— down,  down  1 
Something  falling,  falling,  felling; 
Up,  up  forever— up,  up  forever, 
Resting  never, 
Boiling  up  forever, 
SteanvcJouds  shot  up  with  Uiunder-bursts  appalling. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  ludicrously  out  of 
keeping  than  the  thoughts  of  these  stanias  and  the  petit-matin, 
fidgety,  hop-slcip-and-jump  air  of  the  words  and  the  Liliputian 
parts  of  the  versification. 

A.  somewhat  similar  metre  is  adopted  by  Mr.  C.  in  his  "  Lines 
on  Hearing  Triumphant  Music,"  but  as  the  subject  is  essentially 
different,  so  the  effect  is  by  no  means  so  displeasing.  I  copy  one 
of  the  stance*  as  the  noblest  individual  passage  which  I  can  find 
among  all  the  poems  of  its  author. 
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That  f  Moot  strata  1 
Ok,  from  my  bnun 

Alight-afight 
Shine*  in  to-night 
Mound  tho  good  angel*  trooping  to  their  momU, 
And  the  block  Hood  i*  rent  in  twain 
Before  the  amending  Urain, 

Mr.  Craach  it  well  educated,  and  quite  accomplished.  Like 
Mr.  .Oabora,  he  it  musician,  painter,  and  poet,  being  in  each  ca- 
pacity tmtj  respectably  successful. 

Ha  it  about  thirty-three  or  four  years  of  age  ;  in  height,  perhaps 
6*a  ftet  eJere* ;  athletic;  front  face  not  unhandsome— the  fore- 
1  •riadag  intellect,  and  the  smile  pleasant ;  but  the  profile  is 
I  by  the  turning  up  of  the  nose,  and,  altogether  is  hard  and 
Hit  eyes  and  hair  are  dark  brown — the  latter  worn 
slightly  inclined  to  curl.    Thick  whiskers  meeting  under 
aa,  and  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  shirtcollar  a  la  By- 
>  with  ntarked  plainness.    He  is  married. 


SARAH  MARGARET  FULLER. 

i  fvuMn  was  at  one  time  editor,  or  one  of  the  editors  of 

"The  Dial,"  to  which  she  contributed  many  of  the  most  forcible* 

tad  certainly  tome  of  the  most  peculiar  papers.    She  is  known, 

tea,  by  ¥8ummar  on  the  Lakes, M  a  remarkable  assemblage  of 

sketches,  issued  in  1844,  by  Little  k  BroWn,  of  Boston.     More 

lately  the  hat  published  u  Woman  in  tlte  Nineteenth  Century,"  a< 

work  which  has  occasioned  much  discussion, 'having  had  the  good 

farteae  to  be  warmly  abused  and  chivalrously  defended.     At 

fittest,  the  it  assistant  editor  of  M  The  New  York  Tribune,"  or 

•  a  salaried  contributor  to  that  journal,  for  which  she  has 

I  a  groat  variety  of  matter,  chiefly  notices  of  new  books, 

alt,  ate*  her  articles  being  designated  by  an  asterisk.     Two  of 

the  brat  of  them  ware  a  review  of  Profiitsor  Longfellow's  lata 

dttion  of  hit  own  works,  (with  a  portrait,)  and  aa 

I  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  her  friend  Harro  Harringi    The 

tartrw  9*1  her  iataHe  credit ;  it  was  frank,  candid,  independent— 

iaevaa  '.a&eroii  contrast  to  the  utual  mere  glorifications  of  the 
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day,  giving  honor  only  where  honor  was  due,  yet  evincing  the 
most  thorough  capacity  to  appreciate  and  the  most  sincere  inten- 
tion to  place  in  the  fairest  light  the  real  and  idiosyncratic  merits 
of  the  poet. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  reviews  of  Longfellow's 
poems,  ever  published  in  America,  of  which  the  critics  have  not 
had  abundant  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Mr.  Longfellow  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  and  very  distinguished  rank  among  the  poets  of  hit 
country,  but  that  country  is  disgraced  by  tho  evident  toadyism 
which  would  award  to  his  social  position  and  influence,  to  his  fine 
paper  and  large  type,  to  his  morocco  binding  and  gilt  edges,  to 
his  flattering  portrait  of  himself,  and  to  the  illustrations  of  his 
poems  by  Huntingdon,  that  amount  of  indiscriminate  approbation 
which  neither  could  nor  would  have  been  given  to  the  poems 
themselves. 

The  defence  of  Harro  Harring,  or  rather  the  Philipic  against 
those  who  were  doing  him  wrong,  was  one  of  tho  most  eloquent 
and  weM-put  articles  I  have  ever  yet  seen  in  a  newspaper. 

"  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  is  a  book  which  few 
women  in  the  country  could  have  written,  and  no  woman  in  the 
country  would  have  published,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Fuller. 
In  the  way  of  independence,  of  unmitigated  radicalism,  it  is  one 
of  the  "  Curiosities  of* American  Literature,"  and  Doctor  Griswold 
should  include  it  in  his  book.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  essay 
.is  nervous,  forcible,  thoughtful,  suggestive,  brilliant,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  scholar-like — for  all  that  Miss  Fuller  produces  is  en- 
titled to  these  epithets — but  I  must  say  that  the  conclusions 
reached  are  only  in  part  my  own.  Not  that  they  are  too  bold, 
by  any  means — too  novel,  too  startling,  or  too  dangerous  in  their 
consequences,  but  that  in  their  attainment  too  many  premises 
have  been  distorted,  and  too  many  analogical  inferences  left  alto- 
gether out  of  sight  I  mean  to  say  that  the  intention  of  the 
Deity  as  regards  sexual  differences — an  intention  which  can  be 
distinctly  comprehended  only  by  throwing  the  exterior  (more  sen- 
sitive) portions  of  the  mental  retina  casually  over  the  wide  field 
of  universal  analogy— I  mean  to  say  that  this  intention  hat  not 
been  sufficiently  considered.  Miss  Fuller  hat  erred,  too,  through 
her  own  excessive  objectiveneea.     She  judges  woman  by  the  heart 
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and  fcteOtet  of  IHm  Filler,  but  there  are  not  more  thnn  one  or 
t*o  docee  llise  Fullers  on  the.whole  face  of  the  earth.  I  folding 
then  opinions  hi  regard  to  M  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
I  still  fed  myself  called  upon  to  disavow  the  silly,  condemnatory 
crraasm  of  the  work  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  earlier  num- 
ber* of  "The  Broadway  Journal."  That  article  was  not  written 
\y  nryseM;  and  trot  written  by  my  associate,  Mr.  Briggs. 

The  nwet  favorable  estimate  of  Mise  Fuller's  genius  (for  high 
prim  she  unquestionably  possesses)  is  to  be  obtained,  perhaps, 
turn  her  contributions  to  "  The  Dial,"  and  from  her  '*  Summer  on 
tat  Lakes."  Many  of  the  dtttriptions  in  this  volume  are  unri- 
valled for  graphically,  (why  is  there  not  such  a  word  f)  for  the 
fetes  with  which  they  convey  the  true  by  the  novel  or  unexpected, 
*y  the  introduction  of  touches  which  other  artists  would  bo  sure 
Is  emit  as  irrelevant  to  the  subject  This  faculty,  too,  springs 
fan  her  subjectiveness,  which  leads  her  to  paint  a  scene  leas  by 
hi  features  than  by  its  effects. 

Here,  for  example,  2s  a  portion  of  her  account  of  Niagara : — 

Deny  these  proportions  widened  and  towered  more  and  more  upon  my 
■gst,  tad  I  get  at  fast  a  proper  foreground  for  these  sublime  distances.    Be- 


rne enming  away,  I  think  1  really  saw  the  full  wonder  of  the  scene.    After 
•vale  H  em  drew  aw  fate  itself  me  to  inepire  on  undefined  dread,  eueh  as  / 
h  me  maw  be  felt  when 
aeipetuaf  trampl 
Mt  that  no  enter  eemnj,  however  near,eou!d  be  heard,  end  would  atari  and 


death  is  about  to  usher  us  into  m 

I 


savr  knew  before,  $weh  as  maw  be  fait 

""  i  perpetual  trampling  of  the  waters  seised  my  senses. 
mnj,  howerer  near,  could  be  heard,  and  would  start  t 
hmkbrbimdme  form  foe,  I  realised  the  identity  of  that  mood  of  nature 
h  which  these  waters  were  poured  down  with  such  absorbing  jiircc,  with 
net  si  which  the  Indian  was  shaped  on  the  same  soil.  For  continually  upon 
arauad  rams,  unsought  and  unwelcome,  image*,  tmeh  me  had  never  haunted 
*  before,  of  naked  memoes  stealing  behind  me  with  uplifted  tomahawk*, 
Afssi  sad  again  this  fflusion  recurred,  and  even  after  I  had  thought  it  arer, 
emi  tried  tm  shake  H  off,  I  mould  not  help  mtarting  and  looking  behind  me* 
Wart  lifted  beet  was  to  aHoo  Tabic  Rock  eiow  to  the  great  fall;  there  all 
fewer  of  observing  details,  mil  separate  consciousness  woe  quite  loot. 

The  trnthfalnese  of  the  passage*  italicised  will  be  felt  by  all ; 
the  feelings  described  are,  perhaps*  experienced  by  trery  (imagi* 
•Hive)  person  who  visits  the  foil;  but  most  persons,  through 
stidosara— t  rabjeetivenese,  would  scarcely  be  conscious  of  the 
Mags,  or,  at  best,  would  never  think  of  employing  them  in  an 
to  convey  to  others  an  irnpresskm  of  the  scene.  Hence 
foilutes  to  convey  it  on  the  part  of  ordinary 
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tourists.  Mr.  William  W.  Lord,  to  be  sure,  in  his  poem  M  Niag- 
ara," w  sufficiently  objectivo ;  he  describes  not  the  fall,  "but  vary 
properly  the  effect  of  the  fall  upon  him.  He  says  that  it  made 
him  think  of  his  oteit  greatness,  of  his  own  superiority,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth  ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  Uiink  that 
the  thought  of  Mr.  Lord's  greatness  is  quite  idiosyncratic,  confined 
exclusively  to  Mr.  Lord,  that  wo  are  in  condition  to  understand 
how,  in  despite  of  his  objectiveness,  he  has  failed  to  convey  an 
idea  of  anything  beyond  one  Mr.  William  W.  Lord. 

From  the  essay  entitled  "  Philip  Van  Artevcldc/1 1  copy  a  par- 
agraph which  will  serve  at  once  to  exemplify  Miss  Fuller  s  more 
earnest  (declamatory)  style,  and  to  show  the  tenor  of  her  pros- 
pective speculations : — 

At  Chicago  I  read  again  "  Philip  Van  Artevcldo,"  ami  certain  passages  in 
H  will  always  bo  in  my  mind  associated  with  the  deep  witind  of  the  lake,  as 
heard  in  the  night  1  used  to  read  a  sltort  time  at  Higlit*  iiml  then  oikhi  the 
blind  to  look  out  Tho  moon  would  be  full  u|hhi  the  lake,  ami  die  calm 
breath,  pure  light,  and  the  deep  voice,  harmonised  well  with  the  thought  of 
the  Flemish  hero.  When  will  this  country  hare  such  a  man  ?  It  is  wluU  slio 
needs— no  thin  Idealist,  no  coarse  Realist,  but  a  man  wln*o  eve  reads  die 
heavens  while  his  feet  step  firmly  on  tlie  ground,  and  his  hands  are  strong 
and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  human  instruments.  A  man,  religious,  virtuous, 
and — sagacious;  a  man  of  universal  sympathies,  but  self-possessed;  a  man 
wla>  knows  the  region  of  emotion,  tlwuph  he  is  not  its  slave ;  a  man  to  whom 
tins  world  is  no  mere  spectacle  or  fleeting  sliadow,  but  a  great,  solemn  game, 
to  be  played  with  good  heed,  for  its  stakes  are  of  eternal  value,  yet  who,  if 
his  owu  play  be  true,  heeds  not  what  he  loses  by  the  falsehood  of  others.  A 
man  who  lives  from  the  past,  yet  knows  that  its  honey  can  but  moderately 
avail  him ;  whose  comprehensive  eye  scans  the  present,  neither  infatuated  by 
its  golden  lures  nor  chilled  by  its  many  ventures;  who  possesses  prescience, 
as  3ie  wise  man  must,  but  not  so  for  as  to  bo  driven  mad  to-day  by  the  gift 
which  discerns  to-morrow.  When  there  is  such  a  man  for  America,  the  thought 
which  urges  her  on  will  be  expressed. 

From  what  I  have  quoted  a  general  conception  of  the  prose 
style  of  the  authoress  may  be  gathered.  Her  manner,  however, 
is  infinitely  varied  It  is  alwayssforcible — but  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  always  anything  else,  Unless  I  say  picturesque.  It  rather  in* 
dicates  than  evinces  scholarship.  Perhaps  only  the  scholastic,  or, 
more  properly,  those  accustomed  to  look  narrowly  at  tho  structure 
of  phrases,  would  be  willing  to  acquit  her  of  ignorance  of  gram- 
mar— would  be  willing  to  attribute  her  slovenliness  to  disregard 
of  the  shell  in  anxiety  for  the  kernel ;  or  to  waywardness,  or  to 
affectation,  or  to  blind  reverence  for  Carlyle— would  bo  able  to 
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detect,  la  her  strange  mid  continual  iiiaecuracies,  a  capacity  for 
the* 


leMootfj»™tbbewiUiroditn»pprebciMiioii;  the  spectacle  U  eapaalr 


femgnr  wall  tuck  objects.* 

•  H  ■  fearful,  loo.  to  know,  m  you  look,  that  whatever  hat  been  swallowed 
by  dts  cataract,  is  like  to  rise  raddonl/  to  light* 

M  tsdc  oar  esiirW  Meiid*  to  see  her." 

•  It  was  always  ebrious  that  they  had  nothing  hi  common  ©efiewsi  fAcm." 
"The  Indian  cannot  bo  looked  at  truly  except  by  a  poetic  eye." 

MeXeasey's  Tow  lo  the  Lake*  gives  some  frets  not  to  be  met  wUh  else- 


"There  it  that  mixture  of  culture  and  rudeness  in  the  aspect  of  things  as 
gifts  a  Ming  of  freedom,*  eta,  etc.  sic 

These  are  merely  a  few,  a  very  few  instances,  taken  at  random 
from  among  a  multitude  of  wilful  murders  committed  by  Miss 
Filler  on  the  American  of  President  Polk.  She  uses,  too,  the 
word  "ignore,"  *  vulgarity  adopted  only  of  late  days  (and  to  no 
good  purpose,  since  there  is  no  necessity  for  it)  from  the  bnrbnr- 
kms  of  the  law,  and  makes  no  scruple  of  giving  the  Yankee  in- 
terpretation to  the  verbs  M  witness  w  and  tt  realize,"  to  say  nothing 
of  "use,"  as  in  the  sentence,  M I  used  to  read  a  short  time  at 
night*  It  will  not  do  to  say,  in  defence  of  such  word*,  that  in 
sack  senses  they  may  be  found  in  certain  dictionaries — in  that  of 
BohW,  for  instance ;— some  kind  of  u  authority  "  may  be  found 
far  enjr  kind  of  vulgarity  under  the  sun. 

la  spite  of  these  things,  however,  and  of  her  frequent  unjustt- 
fable  Cnrlyleisms,  (such  as  that  of  writing  sentences  which  are 
bq  sentences,  since,  to  be  parsed,  reference  must  be  had  to  sen- 
tences preceding,)  the  style  of  Miss  Fuller  is  one  of  the  very  best 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  general  effect,  I  know.no  style 
which  impasses  it  It  2s  singularly  piquant,  vivid,  terse,  bold, 
hmiaous— leaving  details  out  of  sight,  it  is  everything  that  a 
style  need  be. 

I  believe  that  Miss  Fuller  has  written  much  poetry,  although 
she  baa  pwbBsbed  little.  That  little  is  tainted  with  the  affectation 
ef  the  trmn$cendentali$t*f  (I  used  this  term,  of  course,  in  the  sense 
which  the  public  of  late  days  seem  resolved  to  give  it,)  but  m 
brimful  of  the  poetic  ientimenl.  Here,  for  example,  is  something 
m  Coleridge's  manner,  of  which  the  author  of  H  Genevieve  * 
aught  have  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed:— 
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• 

A  maiden  sat  beneath  a  tree; 
Tear-bedewed  her  pale  cheeks  be, 
And  she  signed  heavily. 

From  forth  the  wood  into  tao  light 
A  hunter  strides  with  carol  light. 
And  a  glance  so  bold  and  bright. 

He  careless  stoppct  and  eyed  the  maid: 
"  Why  weepest  tho*i  T  he  gcntlv  said ; 
,     M I  love  thee  well,  bo  not  afraid?* 

He  takes  her  hand  and  leads  her  on— . 
8Im>  should  have  waited  there  alone, 
For  he  was  not  her  chosen  one. 

He  leans  her  head  upon  his  breast — 
8he  knew  'twas  not  her  home  of  rest, 
But,  ah,  she  had  been  sore  distrcst 

The  sacred  stars  looked  sadly  down ; 
Tlie  parting  moon  appeared  to  frown, 
To  see  thus  dimmed  the  diamond  crown. 

Then  from  the  thicket  starts  a  deer— 
The  huntsman,  seising  on  his  spear 
Cries, M  Maiden,  wait  thou  lor  me  here." 

She  sees  him  van*h  into  night — 
8he  starts  from  sleep  iu  deep  affright, 
For  it  was  not  her  own  true  knight. 

Though  but  in  dream  Guuhilda  failed— 
Tltough  hut  a  fancied  ill  assailed— 
Though  she  but  fancied  fault  bewailed— 

Yet  thought  of  day  makes  dream  of  night; 
She  is  not  worthy  of  the  knight ; 
The  inmost  altar  burns  not  bright 

If  loneliness  thou  canst  not  bear — 
Cannot  the  dragun's  rcnom  dare — 
Of  the  pure  meed  thou  shouldst  despair. 

Now  sadder  tlmt  lone  maiden  sigta ; 
Far  bitterer  tears  profane  her  eyes ; 
Crushed  ia  the  dost  her  heart's  flower  1km 

To  show  ihe  evident  carelessness  with  which  this  poem  was 
constructed,  I  have  italicized  an  identical  rhyme  (of  about  the 
aan.e  force  in  versification  as  an  identical  proposition  in  logic)  and 
two  grammatical  improprieties.  To  lean  is  a  neuter  verb,  and 
•*  seizing  on  "  is  not  properly  to  be  called  a  pleonasm,  merely  be- 
cause it  is — nothing  at  all.  Tho  concluding  line  is  difficult  of 
pronunciation  through  excess  of  consonants.     I  should  have  pre* 
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»  SABAH  MABGAMT  FULLER 

htHlih^ae  ante-penultimate  tristaeh  as  the  jfnafc  of  the 


Tat  sappoaUkm  that  the  book  of  an  author  it  a  thing  apart 
the  aatfcor's  scl$  is,  I  think,  ill-founded.  The  foul  in  a  «• 
pfcer,  ia  the  sense  of  a  cryptograph ;  and  the  shorter  a  crypto- 
graph is,  the  more  difficult/  there  in  in  its  comprehension — at  a 
certain  point  of  brevity  it  would  bid  defiance  to  nn  army  of 
ChampoUxms.  And  thas  he  who  has  written  very  little,  may  in 
thai  little  either  conceal  his  spirit  or  convey  quite  an  erroneous 
idea  of  it— of  his  acquirements,  talents,  temper,  manner,  tenor 
and  depth  (or  shallowness)  of  thought— in  a  word,  of  his  charac- 
ter, of  himself,  Bat  this  is  impossible  with  him  who  has  written 
mack  Of  each  a  person  we  get,  from  Itta  books,  not  merely  a 
jast»  bat  the  most  just  representation.  Bulwer,  the  individual, 
autoaal  man,  in  a  green  velvet  waistcoat  and  amber  gloves,  is 
aai  by  any  means  the  veritable  Sir  Edward  Lyfton,  who  is  dis- 
coverable oaly  ia  u  Ernest  Maltravers,"  where  his  soul  is  deliber- 
ately and  nakedly  set  forth.  And  who  would  ever  know  Dickens 
by  looking  at  him  or  talking  with  hhn,  or  doing  anything  with 
baa  except  reading  his  "  Curiosity  8hop  ?"  What  poet,  in  espe- 
cial, bat  mast  feel  at  least  the  better  portion  of  himself  more 
farly  represented  in  even  his  commonest  sonnet,  (earnestly  writ* 
tea,)  than  la  his  most  elaborate  or  most  intimate  personalities  f 

I  pat  all  this  as  a  general  proposition,  to  which  Miss  Fuller 
aflbnk  a  marked  exception— to  this  extent,  that  her  personal  char- 
acter aad  her  printed  book  are  merely  one  and  the  same  thing. 
We  get  access  to  her  soul  at  directly  from  the  one  as  from  the 
other— no  aw*  readily  from  this  than  from  that—easily  from 
other.  Her  acts  are  bookish,  and  lier'books  are  less  thoughts  than 
acts.  Her  literary  and  her  conversational  manner  are  identical 
Here  is  a  passage  from  her  M  Summer  on  the  Lakes :" — 

The  maids  enchanted  me  Cur  beyond  what  t  expected;  they  ere  to  s*ift 
aai  they  eea#e  to  *m  «*— you  can  think  only  of  their  beauty.  The  fountain 
tertatl  the  ftv*  Mauds  I  discovered  for  my»o)t  and  thought  it  for  some 
taut  aa  aeeideniM  beanty  which  it  would  not  do  to  leave,  lest' I  might  ncrer 
«*  Jl  again.  After  1  found  it  permanent,  I  returned  many  times  to  watch 
■ft  stay  of  its  crest,  In  the  little  waterfall  beyond,  Nature  seems,  as  she 
eftea  does,  to  hare  made  a  eiudjt  for  some  larger  design.  She  delights  in 
ftsH^slie^wHhmaiiketch-^dVcsjn  withina<fr«am.  Wherever  we  see 
l ualmrfth* great b*Ur*«  io  the  fragment  of  atone,  the  hues  of  the 
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waierfell,  copied  in  the  flowers  that  «f«r  it*  bordering  mosses,  we  are  Might- 

!f5  5L  , .    .  l"^™*"^  beooino/asaA  and  we  mould  the  scene  ia  eoaee- 
afal  thought  with  its  genius.  ^^^ 

Now  all  this  is  precisely  as  Miss  Fuller  would  apeak  it.     8be  is 
perpetually  saying  just  such  things  in  just  such  words.    To  get 
the  tonvtr$athnal  woman  in  the  mind's  eye,  ail  that  is  needed  is 
to  imagine  her  reciting  the  paragraph  just  quoted  :  but  first  let 
us  hnvo  the  pergonal  woman.    She  is  of  the  medium  height; 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  figure ;  a  profusion  of  lustrous  light 
hair;  eyes  a  bluish  gray,  full  of  tire;  capacious  forehead;  the 
mouth  when  in  repose  indicates  profound  sensibility,  capacity  for 
affection,  for  love— when  moved  by  a  slight  smile,  it  becomes 
even  beautiful  in  the  intensity  of  this  expression  ;  but  the  upper 
lip,  as  if  impelled  by  the  action  of  involuntary  muscles,  habitually 
uplifts  itself,  conveying  the  impression  of  a  sneer.     Imagine,  now, 
a  person  of  this  description  looking  you  at  one  moment  earnestly 
in  the  face,  at  the  next  seeming  to  look  only  within  her  own  spirit 
or  at  the  wall ;  moving  nervously  every  now  and  then  in  her  chair; 
speaking  in  a  high  key,  but  musically,  deliberately,  (not  hurriedly 
or  loudly,)  with  a  delicious  distinctness  of  enunciation— speaking, 
I  say,  the  paragraph  in  question,  and  emphasizing  the  words  which 
I  have  italicized,  not  by  impulsion  of  the  breath,  (as  is  usual,)  bat 
by  drawing  them  out  as  long  as  possible,  nearly  closing  her  eyes 
the  while— imagine  all  this,  and  we  have*  both  the  woman  aad 
the  authoress  before  us. 


JAMES  LAWSON. 

Mr.  Lawsok  has  published,  I  believe,  only  "Giordano,"  a  tra- 
gedy, and  two  volumes  entitled  "Tales  and  Sketches  by  a  Cos- 
mopolite."  The  former  was  condemned  (to  tiso  a  gentle  word) 
some  years  ago  at  the  Park  Theatre;  and  never  was  condemna- 
tion more  religiously  deserved.  The  latter  are  in  so  much  more 
tolerr.ble  than  the  former,  that  they  contain  one  non-execrable 
thing  --The  Dapper  Gentleman's  Story"— in  mnnncr,  as  in  title, 
an  imitation  of  one  of  Irving's  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller." 

I  mention  Mr.  L,  however,  not  on  account  of  bis  literary  la- 
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W  Wt  keeuoe.  uhbou«h  »  Scolcbmnn,  he  ha»  nlway.  pK>f«» 
S^TJSTi  fc-Tl.  wehV  of  Amerfcnn  leUm.  He 
■^  ■■••*•<'»*  /  ,    »ilK  no  U»te  WB 


i  profeaeed      . 

trt  the  wennre  m  »i«v>~~-  • — **• 
—J.  talk,  t^etr  of  eutboee  end  bookseller*,  conver.ee  fluent- 

S^k  ,*W-lh»to.tio  o.  ell  tope.  epperUuung  to  Teete. 

CAROLINE  M.  KIRKLAND. 

*»  KwaAw'e  "New  Home,"  published  under  *•"«■* 
JZJFZmj  CUt«-,-  wrought  »n  undoubted  een.at.on.  The 
iTw  not »  muehta  pietureoq««  *-*?**.  »  "V  ^ 
!!T^»^»Xid«riportnuture,  «  in  <".*  nnd  novel*. 
?L  wTTE  St  wLTfield  comparatively  untrodden  by  the 
2L^«r«»veK.t  I„certamwor^tobo.«rc,wobado£ 
J^f  tfLnp*.  of  character  .trnnge  to  ».  «»•«"  £ 
51^*^  Mm.  Kirkland  alone  we  were '  '^V* 
^^  SlU  wHh  the  *om«  nnd  lwmc-bfe  of  the  b«ckwood> 

^T^trad^T  «  and  teftere  she  has  dewnbed  them.    Me 
tT^S EbmV*.  stable  eettler.  of  the  *■*;"*"■ 

SSTwhen  their  eympathie.  are  called  into  action-m  a  word, 

STi  A.«cteritiTof  the  Ynnkee,  in  .  regmn where  the 

if«feJoJ  dmn«ter  ere  unemoothed  by  conUet  wrth  eocety. 

^HkTwem  b«»p«™**»»  *■»  they  h.v.  been  nppro. 

.    52K  ^^.1  porS.  by  many  who  km  *•**•* 

I^^mpet-ton^ed,  again*  whet  they  euppcoed  to  be 

•«w^n  damnation  of  their  takings*. 

^V-S  L*".uoceeded  -  A  New  Home,"  nnd  w«  reed  w,U, 

J£££  I^mX perhnps,  more  of  the  phik*oPhyrf 

STSTbut  hitbe  .ante  freehne*.  freedom,  *W    « 

!^.^JfcW^Lire  of  pion^r  habit,  eouid  never  bo  gWe. 
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where  each  character  is  permitted  to  derelope  itself;  narration, 
therefore,  was  very  proper)/  adopted  by  Mrs.  Kirkland  in  hoth 
the  hooks  just  mentioned,  and  even  more  entirely  in  her  later 
volume,  M  Western  Clearings."  This  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of 
tales,  illustrative,  in  general,  of  Western  manner*,  custom*,  ideas, 
44  The  Land  Fever"  is  a  story  of  the  wild  days  when  the  madness 
of  speculation  in  land  was  at  its  height  It  is  a  richly  characteris- 
tic sketch,  as  is  also  "  The  Ball  at  Hiram's  Huddle."  Only  those 
who  have  had  the  fortune  to  visit  or  live  in  the  "  hack  settlements* 
ean  enjoy  such  pictures  to  the  full.  "  Chances  and  Changes"  and 
"  Love  vs.  Aristocracy"  are  more  regularly  constructed  (atet,  with 
the  M  universal  passion"  as  the  moving  power,  hut  colored  with 
the  glowing  hues  of  the  west  "  The  Bee  Tree"  exhibits  a  striking' 
but  too  numerous  class  among  the  settlers,  and  explains,  also,  the 
depth  of  the  bitterness  that  grows  out  of  an  un prosperous  condi- 
tion in  that  "  Paradiso  of  the  Poor."  "  Ambuscades"  and  "  ilalf- 
Lengths  from  Life,"  I  remember  as  two  piquant  sketches  to  which 
an  annual,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  indebted  for  a  most  unusual 
sale  among  the  conscious  and  pen-dreading  denizens  of  the  west 
14  Half-Lengths"  turns  on  the  trying  subject  of  ea$U.  "The 
Schoolmaster's  Progress"  is  full  of  truth  and  humor.  The  western 
pedagogue,  the  stiff,  solitary  nondescript  figure  in  the  drama  of  a 
new  settlement,  occupying  a  middle  position  between  "  our  folks" 
and  M  company,"  and  tf  boarding  round,"  is  irresistibly  amusing, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised  as  the  representative  of  a  class. 
The  occupation,  indeed,  always  seems  to  mould  those  engaged  in 
it — they  all  soon,  like  Master  Horner,  learn  to  "  know  well  what 
belongs  to  the  pedagogical  character,  and  that  facial  solemnity 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  indispensable  qualifications,"  The  spell* 
ing-school,  also,  is  a  M  new  country"  feature  which  we  owe  Mrs. 
Kirkland  many  thanks  for  recording.  The  incidents  of  "  An  Em- 
broidered Fact"  are  singular  and  picturesque,  but  not  particularly 
illustrative  of  the  "  Clearings."  The  same  may  bo  said  of  "  Bitter 
Fruits  from  Chance-Sown  Seeds ;"  but  this  abounds  in  capital 
touches  of  character :  all  the  horrors  of  the  tale  are  brought  about 
through  suspicion  ofpridt,  an  accusation  as  destructive  at  the  west 
as  that  of  witel  raft  in  olden  timet!  or  die  cry  of  mad  dog  ia 
modern. 
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H  CAROLINE  H.  KIRKLAKD. 

It  the  way  of  abtolutc  ooci*,  Mia.  Kirkland,  I.  belief  has 
uttered  nothing  beyond  the  three  volumes  specified,  (with  a»- 
etkr  lately  ittued  by  Wiley  and  Putnam,)  but  she  is  a  very  con- 
itsateaatributor  to  Uie  magaxines.  Unquestionably,  she  is  ono 
after  best  writers,  bat  a  province  of  her  own,  and  in  that  province 
hat  few  equals.  Jler  most  noticeable  trait  is  a  certain  fraknen 
cf  style,  seemingly  drawn,  as  her  subjects  in  general,  from  the 
vert.  In  the  second  place  is  to  be  observed  a  species  of  mi,  ap- 
mnatting  humor,  and  so  interspersed  with  pure/«»,  that  "  wit, 
aft*  ail,  is  MtMttg  like  a  definition  of  it.  To  give  an  example— 
•OM  Thoughts  on  Uie  New  Year"  commences  with  a  quotation 
ImTauw'a'Amiiita:"— 

H  mondo  invecehia 

£  feveccUaodo  intristise* ; 


I  Ik  following  it  given  as  a  M  free  translation  :"— 

Tie  wa 
Ami 


Tlie  worM  is  growing  older 

Ami  wiser  day  by  day; 
Everybody  knows  beforehand 

What  you're  goin$  to  my. 
We  wed  to  laugh  snd  frolic— 

How  we  must  behave: 
Poor  old  Fun  is  dead  and  buried— 

Pride  dug  his  grave. 

Tak,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  Uie  only  specimen  of  poetry  as  yet 
«fta  by  lira.  Kirkland  to  the  world.  Sho  has  afforded  us  no 
■taut  of  judging  in  respect  to  her  inventive  powers,  although 
fancy,  and  oven  imagination,  are  apparent  in  everything  she  does. 
Her  perceptive  faculties  enable  her  to  describe  with  great  vcrisimi- 
fitade.  Her  mere  style  is  admirable,  lucid,  terse,  full  of  variety, 
(bahleatly  pure,  and  yet  bold-ao  bold  as  to  appear  heedless  of 
the  ordinary  oVcom  of  composition.  In  even  her  roost  reckless 
sentences,  however,  the  betrayt  Uie  woman  of  refinement,  of  ac- 
tttaphthment,  of  unusually  thorough  education.  There  are  a 
neat  maay  pointt  in  which  her  general  manner  resembles  that  of 
Willis,  whom  she  evidenUy  admires.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
fiffieuH  to  pick  out  from  her  workt  an  occasional  Willitism,  not 
hts  palpable  Uian  happy.    For  example— 


/»***  wen  Hat  Utste  grem  wdwH  **i*n$  ****  George  was  fine  atlt> 
LL-i.  P„U  Bsatsity,  and  y—  <%  — •  ripe  he,  Aft 


PROSPER  M.  WJBTMORR 
And  again— 

Mr.  Hammond  is  fortunately  settled  ir  our  oeighborhocKl,  for  the  pre* 
St  least;  and  he  has  (he  neatest  little  cottage  in  the  world,  standing,  toe, ' 
ST^iTPL "J*  \Wcb  bend0,kWlr  over  it,  looking  like  tlie  Princess 
Olumdiuclitch  mclimng  her  ear  to  the  boa  which  contained  her  pet  Gulliver. 

Mrs.  Kirk  land's  personal  manner  is  an  echo  of  her  literary  one. 
She  is  frank,  cordial,  yet  sufficiently  dignified— even  bold,  yet, 
especially  ladylike;  converses  with  rcmarkablo  accuracy  as  well  as 
fluency;  is  brilliantly  witty,  and  now  and  Uien  not  a  litUe  aarcas* 
tic,  but  a  general  amiability  prevails. 

She  is  rather  above  Uie  medium  height;  eyes  and  hair  dark; 
features  somewhat  small,  with  no  marked  characteristics,  but  the 
whole  countenance  beams  with  benevolence  and  intellect 


PROSPER  M.  WETMORE. 

General  Wrtmork  occupied  some  years  ago  quite  a  conspicu- 
ous position  among  the  litterateurs  of  New  York  city.  His  nnme 
was  seen  very  frequently  in  "The  Mirror/9 and  in  other  similar 
journals,  in  connexion  with  brief  poems  and  occasional  proso  com- 
positions. His  only  publication  in  volume  form,  I  believe,  is 
"The  Battle  of  Lexington  and  other  Poems,*'  a  collection  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  one  which  met  a  very  cordial  reception  from 
the  press. 

Much  of  this  cordiality,  however,  is  nttributablo  to  tho  personal 
popularity  of  tho  man,  to  his  tocility  in  making  acquaintances,  and 
his  tact  in  converting  them  into  unwavering  friends. 

General  Wctmore  has  an  exhaustlcss  fund  of  vitality.  His 
energy,  activity  and  indefatigability  are  proverbial,  not  less  than 
his  peculiar  sociability.  These  qualities  give  him  unusual  in- 
fluence among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  have  constituted  him  (at' 
precisely  the  same  traits  have  constituted  his  friend  General  Mor- 
ris,) one  of  a  standing  committee  for  the  regulation  of  a  certain 
class  of  city  affairs— such,  for  instance,  as  tho  getting  up  a  com- 
plimentary benefit,  or  a  public  demonstration  of  respect  for  some 
deceased  worthy,  or  a  ball  and  dinner  to  Mr.  Irving  or  Mr, 
Dickens. 

Mr.  Wettnor*  it  not  only  a  General,  but  Naval '  Officer  of 
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M  EMMA  a  EMBURY. 

Tmt  of  New  York,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  one  of  the 
Gaum cflof  the  Art  Union,  one  of  the  Corresponding  Committee 
af  the  Historical  Society,  and  of  more  other  committee*  than  I 
earn  just  now  remember.  His  manners  are  rechercMs,  courteous 
— •  fittle  m  the  old  school  way.  He  is  sensitive,  punctilious; 
■peaks  welly  roundly,  fluently,  plausibly,  and  is  skilled  jn  pouring 
ail  upon  the  waters  of  storm y  debate. 

He  k,  perhaps,  fifty  years  of  age,  but  has  a  youthful  look ;  is 
.  in  feet  eight  io  height,  slender,  neat,  with  an  air  of  mill- 
looks  especially  well  on  horseback* 
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EMMA  G.  EMBURY. 

Mas.  Estatmr  is  one  of  the  most  noted,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
meat  meritorious  of  our  female  Uttirateuri.  8he  has  been  many 
years  before  the  public — her  earliest  compositions,  I  believe,  hav- 
ing been  contributed  to  the  *  New  York  Mirror*  under  tho*aom 
aV  plume  *  bntlie  "  They  attracted  very  general  attention  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance  and  materially  aided  the  paper.  They 
wars  subsequently,  with  some  other  pieces,  published  in  volume 
farm,  with  the  title  "Guido  and  other  Poems."  The  book  has 
i  long  out  of  print  Of  late  days  its  author  has  written  but 
i  poetry— that  little,  however,  has  at  least  indicated  a  poetic 
Opacity  of  no  common  order. 

Yet  as  a  poetess  she  is  comparatively  unknown,  her  reputation 
in  this  regard  having  been  quite  overshadowed  by  that  which  she 
km  acquired  as  a  writer  of  tales.  In  this  latter  capacity  she  1mm, 
ipsa  the  whole,  no  equal  among  her  sex  in  America — certainly 
nt  superior.  She  is  not  so  vigorous  as  Mrs.  Stephens,  nor  ho 
vivacious  aa  Miss  Chubbuck,  nor  so  caustic  as  Miss  Leslie,  nor  so 
ignited  aa  Miss  Sedgwick,  nor  so  graceful,  fanciful  and  epiriluelle 
*  Mr*.  Osgood,  but  is  deficient  in  none  o(  the  qualities  for  which 
tee  ladies  are  noted,  and  in  certain  particulars  surpasses  them 
sfi.  Her  subjects  are  freaky  if  not  always  vividly  original,  and 
im  manages  them  with  more  skill  than  is  usually  exhibited  by 
ear  magasJnists.  8he  has  also  much  imagination  and  sensibility, 
this  her  style  is  pure,  earnest,  and  devoid  of  verbiage  and  ex* 
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for  Juiu.rw  i B4.  v  P®rt«it  in  -  Graham's  Ifwraxk." 

**  -»«M«7,  1843,  h-  bo  resemblonco  to  her  wl,«tew^^ 

EPES  SARGENT, 
other  B^.^^^S^^Jl"^^  with 

*•  dollar  journal  TJl  a  4     *«  "  ^"W  »»  *• 

well  thr^UncK  ?«££££  'TJ*  I"  *"».  - 
i.  the  wor,t  advice  in  the  world  for  the  edftor^f    '   """""  "* 

•bMrv.„coprov«lthedownWlofMnLlr.ndhrffre'   > 
riou*  "Pioneer."  WI  wr  Wwo"  «n<l  li»  really  mcrito- 

with  American  tragedies  generally  k  •  a*»wi  ♦       ^  '  ."""P"** 
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ttnttan,  in  to  mode  of  construction,  to  iconic  efiVet*,  and  several 
ether  points,  it  bean  as  dote  a  resemblance  as,  in  the  nature  ot 
things,  it  could  very  well  bear.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  received  some  assistance  from  Mr. 
fiergeut  in  Ute  composition  of  her  comedy,  or  at  least  was  guided 
by  his  adrice  in  many  particulars  of  technicality. 

M8heUs  and  8ea  Weeds,"  a  series  of  brief  poems,  recording 
the  incidents  of  a  voyage  to  Cuba,  is,  I  think,  the  best  work  in 
vane  of  to  author,  and  evinces  a  line  fancy,  with  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  natural  scenery.  Mr.  Sargent  is  fond  of 
ssa-pieces,  and  paints  them  with  skill,  flooding  them  with  that 
'warmth  and  geniality  which  are  their  character  and  their  duo. 
•A  Ufa  on  the  Ocean  Wavo"  has  attained  great  popularity,  but 
k  by  no  means  so  good  as  the  less  lyrical  compositions,  **  A  Calm," 
•Ike  Gale,"  M  Tropical  Weather,"  and  "A  Night  Storm  at  8ea.n 

*  The  light  of  the  Light-house  "  is  a  spirited  poem,  with  many 
id  fanciful  passages  well  expressed.    For  ciample— 

Bat,  on,  Aurora's  crimson  light, 

That  makes  the  watch-fire  dim, 
It  not  a  more  transporting  sight 

Than  Ellen  is  lit  liim. 
He  pineth  not  fiir  fields  and  brooks, 

Wild  flowers  ami  singing  birds. 
For  summer  ssnilcth  m  her  looks  ' 

And  smgeth  in  her  words. 

Heft  W  something  of  tho  Dibdin  spirit  throughout  the  poem, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  all  the  sea  poems  of  Mr.  Sargent— a  little 
aw  sands  of  %  perhaps. 

His  prose  is  not  quite  so  meritorious  as  bin  poetry.  He  write* 
"easily/9  and  is  apt  at  burlesque  and  sarcasm— both  rather  broad 
than  original  Mr.  8argent  nas  «n  excellent  memory  for  good 
Aft,  and  no  little  dexterity  in  their  application.  To  those  who 
■eddle  little  with  books,  some  of  his  satirical  papers  must  appear 
WOliaaL  In  a  word,  bo  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  inemberB 
ef  a  fury  extensive  American  family — tho  men  of  industry,  talent 


In  stature  he  is  short— not  more  than  fire  feet  fire— but  well 
proportioned.  His  face  is  a  fine  one;  the  features  regular  and 
exprwnWo.  His  demeanor  is  very  gentlemanly.  Unmarried,  and 
thirty  years  of  age. 
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Miw.  Oeooon,  for  tho  last  throe  or  four  years,  h.w  been  rapidly 
attaining  distinction  5  and  this  evidently,  with  110  effort  at  at- 
taming  it.  She  scorns,  in  fact,  to  have  no  object  in  view  beyond 
that  of  giving  voice  to  tho  fancies  or  the  fellings  of  tho  moment. 
"Necessity,"  says  tho  proverb,  "is  the  mother  of  Invention  •" 
and  tho  invention  of  Mrs.  0,  at  lea*  springs  plainly  from  neces- 
sity— from  the  necessity  of  invention.  Not  to  writo  poetry— not 
to  act  it,  think  it,  dream  it,  and  bo  it,  is  entirely  out  of  hor 
power. 

It  may  bo  Questioned  whether  with  more  industry,  more 
method,  more  definite  purpose,  more  ambition,  Mm.  Osgood  would 
have  made  a  more  decided  impression  on  the  public  mind.  She 
might,  upon  tho  whole,  havo  written  better  poems ;  but  tho 
chances  are  that  she  would  have  failed  in  conveying  so  vivid  and 
so  just  an  idea  of  her  powers  as  a  poet  Tho  warm  aWon*»m( 
of  her  style— that  charm  which  now  so  captivates— is  but  a  por- 
tion and  a  consequence  of  her  unworldly  nature— of  iter  disre- 
gard of  mere  fame;  but  it  afford,  us  glimpses,  which  wo  could 
not  otherwise  have  obtained,  of  a  capacity  for  accomplishing  what 
slw  lias  not  accomplished,  and  in  all  probability  nevor  will.  Ia 
the  world  of  poetry,  however,  there  is  already  mom  than  enough 
of  uncongenial  ambition  and  pretence. 

Mrs.  Osgood  has  taken  no  care  whatever  of  her  literary  fame. 
A  great  number  of  her  finest  compositions,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  havo  been  written  anonymously,  and  are  now  lying  pertmt 
about  the  country,  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  oornors.  Many  a 
goodly  reputation  has  been  reared  upon  a  far  more  unstable  basis 
than  her  unclaimed  and  uncollected  "fugitivo  pieces." 

Her  first  volume,  I  believe,  was  published,  seven  or  eight  yours 
ago,  by  Edward  Churton,  of  London,  during  tho  residence  of  the 
poetess  in  that  city.  I  have  now  lying  before  mo  a  second  edition 
of  it,  dated  1842-a  beautifully  printed  book,  dedicated  lo  tlie 
Reverend  Hobard  Caunter.  It  contains  a  number  of  what  the 
Bostomans  call  "juvenile"  poems,  written  when  Mrs.  O,  (thea 
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ate  Locke,)  eonld  not  have  been  mom  than  thirteen,  and  evincing 
aeatnal  sreeocitj.  The  leading  piece  is  u  Elfrida,  a  Dramatic 
Ptosm,"  bnt  ia  manj  respects  well  entitled  to  the  appellation, 
I  allude  chiefly  to  the  passionate  expression  of  par- 
portions,  to  delineation  of  character,  and  to  occasional 
dfcet: — in  construction,  or  plot— in  general  conduct  and 
plausibility,  the  play  fails ;  comparative!/,  of  coarse— for  the  hand 
of  geaias  ia  evinced  throughout. 

The  story  is  the  well  known  one  of  Edgar,  Elfrida,  and  Earl 
Athelwood.  The  king,  hearing  of  Elfrtda's  extraordinary  beauty, 
ssmmiwisna  bis  favorite,  Athelwood,  to  visit  her  and  ascertain  if 
report  speaks  truly  of  her  charms.  The  earl,  becoming  himself 
enamored,  repcasents  the  lady  as  anything  but  beautiful  or  agree- 
able. The  king  ia  satisfied.  Athelwood  soon  afterward  woos  and 
weds  Elfrida-^givrag  Edgar  to  understand  that  the  heiress9  wealth 
a-  the  object.  Hie  true  state  of  the  case,  however,  is  betrayed  by 
an  enemy ;  and  the  monarch  resolves  to  visit  the  carl  at  Ins  castle 
and  to  judge  for  himself.  Ilearing  of  this  resolve,  Athelwood,  in 
eespssr,  confesses  to  his  wife  his  duplicity,  and  entreats  her  to 
raider  null  as  for  as  possible  the  effect  of  her  charms  by  dressing 
with  unusual  plainness.  This  the  wife  promises  to  do ;  but,  fired 
with  ambition  and  resentment  at  the  wrong  done  her,  arrays  her- 
self in  her  most  magnificent  and  becoming  costume.  The  king 
a  charmed,  and  the  result  is  the  destruction  of  Athelwood  and 
the  elevation  of  Elfrida  to  the  throne. 

These  incidents  are  well  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes,  and  with 
u*re  of  that  art  which  Mrs.  Osgood  docs  **<  possess,  she  might 
have  woven  them  into  a  tragedy  which  the  world  would  not  will- 
ingly let  die.  As  it  is,  she  has  merely  succeeded  in  showing  what 
the  aright!  should,  and  could  have  done,  and  yet,  unhappily,  did 
act 

The  character  of  Elfrida  is  the  bright  point  of  tho  play.  Her 
keauty  and  consciousness  of  it — her  indignation  and  uncompro- 
anabg  ambition — are  depicted  with  power.  There  is  a  fine  Wend- 
ing of  tho  poetry  of  passion  and  the  passion  of  poetry,  in  the  lines 


"■" ■•  Way  svea  aow  as  ponds 
tssos 
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While  J,  with  this  hjgn  heart  and  queenly 
ftneiniuyloctm.a^tude.    Shall  it  bet 

A?JLi!!(l^C,K,  lW  fcttcM  ™*  ^  free  f 
Ay  I--bc  the  cooing  turtlo-doyc  content, 
Safe  in  Jicr  own  loved  iK»t  !— the  eagle  sours 
Uoi rejt  cws  plumes  Co  meet  tlie  imperial  sun. 
And  fcdgar  M  ray  <hy*„  in  who*  hgnt 

^J^WTd.?"**»Uli{i  y*  he  furled  to  rest 

Whr  wedded  I  with  Adiclwuud  f    Fur  this  • 

No  Uaven  at  the  altar  when  I  stood- 

My  hand  in  his,  his  gaxe  upon  my  cheek— 

l  did  forget  hu  presence  and  Uio'sccnc ; 

A  gorgeous  ruim  ro»e  bof.iro  mine  eyes 

Of, power  and  pomp  and  regal  pageantry  • 

I  smiled  and,  turning,  inct— a  husband's  kisa 
ftl  9U"l™"«* -&  in  my  guiltyTul 
I  ^SdAy  ST  ***  V  'rhi.  means 

Meld  A'"™  th*"  W0^(Uri9V  eyelr 

forth  hath  no  language,  love,  bcJUtin*  thee. 
AndmorUUe  know  to  call*  ffaZnSE?' 
Bnt  thoHl^h,  teach  tn€t  eweet,  the  «*w  iommtg 

To  tim  Elfrida  replies— 

If  Athelwood  ohoold  hear  thee  I 
And  to  this  Edgar— 

*Mwl  i»  flamo  whene'er  I  think  of  him. 
^^^""^-jthoado^lowhh*, 

J^JTTu    !*"*-*  *"  P0lnt  h  Profoundly  ^  to  «... 
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hy  way  of  ejwaskf  Out  infidelity  which  is  at  onoe  her  glory  Mid 
tosbasae.. 

It  general,  the  "situations"  of  "Kfrida"  are  improbable  or 
sara-romantic,  and  its  iacideots  unconsoquontial,  seldom  further- 
ing the  business  of  the  play.  The  d4*o*$ment  is  feeble,  and  its 
neral  of  rery  equivocal  tendency  indeed— but  I  have  already 
shewn  that  H  k  the  especial  office  neither  of  poetry  nor  of  the 
drama,  to  inculcate  truth,  unless  incidentally.  Mrs.  Osgood,  how- 
ever,  although  aha  has  unquestionably  failed  in  writing  a  good 
faf  has,  even  in  (ailing,  given  indication  of  dramatic  power. 
TV  great  tragic  element,  passion,  breathes  in  every  line  of  her 
eenytsttioa,  and  had  she  but  the  art,  or  the  patience,  to  model 
sr  esstrol  it,  she  might  be  eminently  successful  as  a  playwright 
1  an  justifed  in  these  opinions  not  only  by  "  Elfrida,"  but  by 
•Woman's  Trust,  a  Dramatic  Sketch,"  included,  also,  in  the 
lagfah  edition. 

A  Masked  B<dl    Madeton  and  *>  Stranger  in  m  Bscses, 

1M— Why  hast  thou  Iodine  liere? 
Mv  friends  nay  deem  it  strange— uiunaidenly. 
This  hmdy  converse  with  on  unknown  mask. 
Yet  m  thy  voice  there  is  a  thrilling  power 
TlrtiaalEes  me  tare  to  linger.    It  is  like 
The  tone  of  one  fiur  distant— only  hit 
Wai  gayer  and  more  soft 

Strang.     •  Sweet  Madclonl 

flav  thou  wiH  smile  upon  the  passionate  love 
TWttboa  alone  canst  waken  I    Let  me  bop©  I 
IM—Hathl  hothl  I  may  not  hear  thee.    KnoVst  then  act 
I  nni  betrothed  I 

Araajr-Alasl  too  weU  I  know; 
But  1  could  teU  thee  such  a  tale  of  him— 
Thine  early  love— 'twould  fire  those  timid  eyes 
With  hghtaiug  pride  and  angcr-eurl  that  lip— 
Tlmin^ntkKp  to  passionate  oontempt 
For  awn's  light  falsehood.    Even  now  bet* 
Thy  Rupert  bends  o*cr  one  as  fair  as  thou, 
m  tod  affection.    Even  now  his  heart— 
JM— Doth  my  eye  flash ?— doth  my  lip  curl  with 
"TIs  senrn  of  thee,  thou  perjured  stranger,  notr— 
Oh,  ant  of  him,  the  generous  and  the  true ! 
Best  then  e'er  seen  my  Rupert  t— hast  thou  met 
Those  proud  and  frsrfesn  eyes  that  never  quailed, 
It  rilsshniri  quail*,  bef|ire  another's  glance— 
A*****  even  now  are  shrinking  from  mine  ee 
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TT»  spirit  beauty  of  that  open  brow- 
nie noble  head — the  free  and  gallant  stop— 
The  lofty  mcin  whose  majesty  is  won 
From  inborn  honor— hast  tliou  seen  alt  this! 
And  barest  thou  xpeak  of  faithlessness  and  him 
In  Uw  samo  idle  breatli  f    Thou  little  know*** 
The  strong  confiding  of  a  woman's  heart, 
When  woman  lores  as— I  da    Speak  m  more  I 
Strang.-* Deluded  girl !    I  tell  thee  ho  is  false— 
False  as  yon  fleeting  cloud  I 
Mad  True  as  the  sun  ! 

Strang.— Tho  very  wind  less  wayward  tlian  his  heart  I 
Mad— Tin  forest  oak  1cm  firm !    He  loved  me  not 
For  the  frail  rose-hues  and  the  flcetiiur  light 
Of  youthful  loveliness — all,  many  a  cheek 
Of  softer  bloom,  nnd  many  a  dazzling  cyo 
More  rich  than  mine  may  win  my  wanderer*  (,_ 
He  loved  me  for  my  love,  Uw  deep,  tiro  fond — 
For  my  unfaltering  truth ;  he  Cannot  mid- 
Rove  where  he  will— a  heart  that  beats  for  him 
With  Midi  intense,  absorbing  tenderness- 
Such  idolizing  constancy  as  mine. 
Why  should  he  change,  then  t — / <u#t  still  the 

Strang.— Sweet  infidel  I  wilt  thou  havo  ruder  proof  I 

Remcmbcrest  tliou  a  little  golden  case 

Thy  Rupert  wore,  in  which  a  gem  was  shrined  f 

A  gem  I  would  not  barter  for  a  world —  . 

An  angel  fhcc ;  its  tunny  wealth  of  hair 

In  radiant  ripple*  bathed  the  graeejul  throat 

And  dimpled  shoulders ;  round  the  rosy  curve 

Of  the  sweet  mouth  a  amile  seemed  wandering  ever; 

While  in  the  deptlis  of  asure  fire  that  gleamed 

Beneath  the  drooping  ladies,  slept  a  world 

Of  eloquent  meaning,  prmionatc  vol  pure— 

Dreamy— subdued— but  oh,  how  beautiful  I 

A  look  of  timkl,  pleading  tenderness 

That  should  have  been  n  talinraan  to  charm 

His  restless  heart  for  aye.    Remcmbcrest  thou  f 

Mad.— (impatiently.)    I  do— I  do  remember- 'twas  my  own, 
He  prized  H  as  his  life— I  gave  R  him— 
What  of  itl-spcakl 

Strang.— (showing  a  miniature,)  Lady,  behold  tliat  gift  I 

Mad.— (clasping  her  hands)  Merciful  Heaven !  is  my  Rupert  deed  I 

(After  a  pause,  dnring  which  she  seems  overwhelmed  with  •gong) 

How  died  he  I— when  f— oh  thorn  want  by  his  side 

In  that  last  hour  and  f  wa«  far  away  I 

My  blo-wc;!  love !— give  mo  that  token  I— Speak  t 

What  message  sent  he  to  his  Madelon  t 

Strang.— {Supporting  her  and  strongly  agitated,) 

He  is  net  dead,  dear  lady  I— griove  not  thus  1 
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ttenot  fale^eir  atrangert 

*  For  thy  take 

W*3k*w*ff»worthieiI    Oiie  °tto jweo? 
n  five  tliee,  loveliest!  If  thou  tov*st bimetal, 
HI  net  believe  thoo  women.    Ji»ten,  thenl 
A  fcfcbfal  fever  breathe*  not  of  hi*  Miss 
To  other  ear*.    Wilt  hear  a  fable,  lady  I 

i  the  stranger  details  some  incidents  of  the  first  wocing  of 
i  by  Rupert,  and  conclude  with, 
Lady,  My  task  koV— dost  doubt  me  still  I 
ifett    Doubt  thee^my  Rupert!  aK  I  know  thee  now. 
Plmr  by  that  hateful  mask  I— let  me  unclasp  H I 
feTtheu  weuldst  not  betray  thy  Madeko. 

1W  *  Miscellaneous  Pooms,,  of  the  volume— many  of  them 
,itl|,  h  childhood— are,  of  course  various  in  character  and  me- 
rit     "Tbt  Dying  Rosebud's  Lament,"  although  by  no  means 
mm*  mf  the  hest,  will  very  weUserve  to  show  the  earlier  and  most 
>  manner  of  the  poetess : 
Ah,  me!— ah 'wo  is  me 


That  I  should  perish  do   . 
With  the  deareunlipht  juet  Utin 

Upon  my  Wmy  brom. 
My  leaves,  inetinct  with  glowing  life, 

Wert  quivering  to  undoes : 
My  happy  heart  with  toot  sm*  r*>b— 

I  woe  almoot  a  root. 
Verved  by  a  hope,  warm,  rich,  intense, 

Already  I had  rieen 
Above  my  cage9*  curving  fence— 

My  green  end  graceful prieon. 
My  pouting  lips,  by  Zephyr  pressed, 

Irvre  juet  prepared  to  part, 
Andwhteperedto  the  wooing  wind 

The  rapture  of  my  heart 
Sm  new  lorn  fanekee  revetting, 

My  mofwy  cell  half  riven. 
Mad  thrilling  leapt  eeemed  a  wing 

lb  hear  me  into  Heaven. 
How  oft,  while  yet  an  infantfewer, 

Muorimeon cheek  rve  laid 
Again*  the  green  ban  of  my 

inpatient  of  the  ehade. 

AneXpreeeing  up  and  peeing  through 
fcmuaUbuiprectouonotae. 

mghai  for  the  toady  light  and  dm 
Thedbleeecd  my  elder  oieten. 
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I  saw  the  eweet  breete  rippling  o'er 

Their  leaves  tliat  loved  the  play, 
fliough  Um  tight  thief  stole  all  the 

Of  dew-drop  gems  away. 

I  thought  )m>w  liappy  I  should  be 

Such  diamond  wreaths  to  wear, 
And  frolie  with  a  rose's  glee 

With  sunbeam,  bird  and  air. 

Ah,  mo  I — ah,  wo  is  me,  that  I, 

Ere  vet  my  leaves  uucUmc, 
With  all  my  wealth  of  sweets  muet  die 
.  Before  I  am  a  root  t 

The  poetical  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  few  things  have 
ever  been  written  (by  any  poet,  at  any  age,)  more  delicately  fan- 
ciful than  tho  passages  italicized — and  yet  they  are  the  work  of  n 
girl  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  clearness  and  force 
of  expression,  and  the  nice  appositcness  of  the  overt  and  insin- 
uated meaning,  arc,  when  wo  consider  the  youth  of  the  writer, 
even  moro  remarkable  than  the  fancy. 

I  cannot  speak  of  Mrs.  Osgood's  poems  without  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  ring  the  changes  upon  the  indefinite  word  "  graco"  and 
its  derivatives.     About  everything  sho  writes  we  perceive  this  in- 
describable charm-— of  which,  perhaps,  the  elements  are  a  vivid 
fancy  and  a  quick  sense  of  the  proportionate.     Grace,  however, 
may  be  most  satisfactorily  defined  as  "  a  term  applied,  in  despair, 
to  that  class  of  the  impressions  of  Beauty  which  admit  of  oo 
analysis."    It  is  in  this  irresoluble  effect  that  Mrs.  Osgood  excels 
any  poetess  of  her  country— and  it  is  to  this  easily  appreciable 
effect  that  her  popularity  is  owing.     Nor  is  she  more  graceful 
herself  than  a  lover  of  the  graceful,  under  whatever  guise  it  is 
presented  to  her  consideration.     The  sentiment  rendors  itself  man- 
ifest, in  innumerable  instances,  as  well  throughout  her  proso  as 
her  poetry.     Whatever  be  her  theme,  she  at  once  extorts  from  it 
its  whole  essentiality  of  grace.     Fanny  Ellsler  has  been  often 
lauded ;  true  poets  havo  sung  her  praises  ;  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  anything  written  about  her,  which  so  distinctly  and  vividly 
paints  her  to  tho  eyo  as  tho  half  dosen  quatrains  which  follow. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  volume  : 


She  comes  1— <he  spirit  of  the  danes  I 
And  but  for  those  large  eloquent  eyes, 
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Where  passion  speaks  m  every  glance. 
She'd  teem  a  wanderer  from  the  skies* 

Be  light  that,  gazing  breathlett  then, 

Lett  the  eeiettiai  dream  should  go, 
Tend  think  the  mntie  in  the  mir 

Warned  the  /mir  vision  to  and  /Vet 

Or  think  the  metadtf*  siecet  flow 

Within  the  radiant  creature  played, 
And  thaee  'weft  wreathing  armt  of  snou 

And  white  sylph  feet  'the  mutU  made. 

Sow  gliding  slow  with  dreamy  grace, 

Her  eyes  beneath  their  lathes  lost* 
How  motiontc**,  with  lifted  face, 

And  small  hands  cm  her  bosom  crossed. 

And  nam  with  flashing  eye*  the  spring*— 

Her  whale  bright  figure  raited  in  air, 
An  if  her  tool  had  *pread  itt  wing* 

And  potted  her  one  wild  inttant  there  I 

8a*  spoke  not— 4ait*  so  richly  fraught 
With  language  arc  her  glance  and  smHe, 

That,  when  the  enrtain  fell,  t  thought 
Bha  had  hem  talking  aU  the  while. 

This  it,  indeed,  poetry— and  of  the  most  unquestionable  kind 
— poetry  truthful  in  the  proper  tense— Unit  is  to  say,  breathing 
mi  Nature.  There  it  here  nothing  forced  or  artificial — no  hardly 
1  enthusiasm.  The  poetess  speaks  because  the  feels,  and 
I  the  fcele ;  but  then  what  she  feels  is  felt  only  by  tho  truly 
poetical.  The  thought  in  the  last  line  of  the  quatrain  will  not 
lee  se>  rally  appreciated  by  the  reader  as  it  should  be  ;  for  latterly 
it  1mm  been  imitated,  plagiarized,  repeated  ad  infinitum  .-—but 
alse  other  passages  italicized  have  still  left  them  all  their  original 
iluit  The  iden  in  the  two  Inst  lines  is  exquisitely  naive  and  na- 
tural ;  thnt  in  the  two  last  lines  of  the  second  quatrain,  beautiful 
sure ;  that  of  the  whole  fifth  quatrain,  magnificent — 
i  in  the  entire  compass  of  American  poetry.  It  it  in- 
>  with  the  noblest  poetical  requisite — imagination. 
Of  Dm  same  trait  I  find,  to  ray  surprise,  oho  of  the  best  eiem- 
I  among  the  u  Juvenile  Rhymes." 

For  Fancy  is  a  Wry  that  can  hear, 

Ever,  the.  melody  of  Nature's  voice 

And  set  all  lorely  viwms  that  she  will. 

8he  drew  a  pkiure  of  a  beauteous  bird 

With  jsfMsttf  of  rmmtynt  green  and  gold  tsasssea, 
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Bemithed  from  it*  beloved  retting  place, 
And  fluttering  in  twin- hope  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  bade  us  think  how,  like  if,  the  tteeet  teaton 
From  one  bright  shelter  to  another  fed— 
First  from  the  maple  waved  her  emerald  pinion*, 
Bat  lingered  still  upon  the  oak  and  elm, 
Till,  frightened  bg  rude  breezes  even  from  them, 
Witk  mournful  sigh  the  moaned  her  tadfartwelL 

The  little  poem  called  "The  Music  Box*9  has  been  as  widely 

circulated  as  any  of  Mrs.  Osgood's  compositions.     The  melody 

and  harmony  of  this  jeu  <T esprit  are  perfect,  and  thero  is  in  it  a 

rich  tint  of  that  epigrammatism  for  which  (he  poetess  is  noted. 

Some  of  the  intentional  epigrams  interspersed  through  tho  works 

are  peculiarly  happy.     Here  is  one  which,  while  replete  with  the 

rarest  M  spirit  of  point,"  is  yet  something  more  than  pointed. 

fO  AX  ATIIRIST  POET. 

Love*t  tliou  tho  music  of  tho  sea  f 

Callcftt  tlnni  the  sunshine  bright  f 
His  vyice  is  more  than  melody— 

Ilts  smile  U  more  than  light 

Here  again,  is  something  very  similar: 

Fanny  shuts  her  smiling  eyes, 

Thca  because  she  caiuwit  see, 
Thoughtless  simpleton  1  she  cries 

M  Alt  1  you  can't  see  me." 

Fanny's  like  tlic  sinner  vain 

Who,  with  spirit  shut  and  dim, 
Thinks,  becnuso  ho  sees  not  Heaven, 

Heaven  beholds  not  him. 

It  it  not  a  little  surprising,  however,  that  a  writer  capable  of  to 
much  precision  and  finish  as  the  author  of  these  epigrams  must 
be,  should  have  failed  to  see  how  much  of  force  is  lost  in  the 
inversion  of  M  tho  sinner  vain  P  Why  not  have  written  "Fanny's 
like  the  silly  sinner P — or,  if  "silly"  bo  thought  too  jocose,  "  the 
blinded  sinner  P  The  rhythm,  at  the  same  time,  would  thus  be 
much  improved  by  bringing  the  lines, 

Fanny's  like  tho  silly  sinner. 
Thinks  because  he  sees  not  Heaven, 
into  exact  equality. 

In  mingled  epigrams  and  eepieglerie  Mrs.  Osgood  is  even  more 
especially  at  home.    I  have  seldom  teen  anything  in  this  way 
more  happily  done  than  the  song  entitled  •'  If  he  can." 
"The  Unexpected  Declaration"  is,  perhaps,  even  a  finer  tpeci- 
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mm  of  the  same  maimer.  It  »  one  of  that  class  of  compositions 
which  Mrs.  Osgood  has  made  almost  ezclusively  her  own.  Had 
I  tee*  it  without  her  name,  I  should  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
ascribing  it  to  her ;  for  there  is  no  other  person — in  America  ccr- 
twisilj — who  does  anything  of  a  similar  kind  with  anything  like 
a  stankr  piquancy. 

The  point  of  this  poem,  however,  might  have  been  sharpened, 
and  the  polish  increased  in  lustre,  by  the  application  of  the  emory 
*f  brevity.  From  what  the  lover  says  much  might  well  have 
beta  omitted ;  and  I  "should  have  preferred  leaving  out  altogether 
the  tutorial  comments;  for  the  story  is  fully  told  without  them. 
Ths  *Wby  do  you  wcepP  u  Why  do  you  frown  P  and  "  Why  do 
yea  snrileP  »npply  all  the  imagination  requires;  to  supply  mare 
thaa  it  requires,  oppresses  and  offends  it  Nothing  more  deeply 
grieves  it— or  more  vexes  the  true  taste  in  general,  than  hyperiem 
of  any  kind.  In  Germany,  Wohlyeborn  is  a  loftier  title  than 
JBIrffcfom;  and  in  Greece,  the  thriccvictorious  at  the  Olympic 
games  could  claim  a  statue  of  the  size  of  life,  while  he  who  had 
•enquired  but  once' was  entitled  only  to  a  colossal  one. 

The  English  collection  of  which  I  speak  was  entitled  *'  A  Wreath 
cf  Wild  Flowers  from  New  England."  It  mot  with  a  really  cordial 
mention  in  Great  Britain — was  favorably  noticed  by  the  "  Literary 
Qatette,"  "Urnee,"  M  Atlas,"  "Monthly  Chronicle,"  and  especially 
by  the  "Court  Journal,"  "The  Court  and  Ladies'  Magazine," 
•  La  Belle  Assemble*,*1  and  other  similar  works.  "  Wo  have  long 
beta  fimriKar,"  says 'the  high  authority  of  the  "  Literary  Gazette," 
"with  the  name  of  our  fair  author.  ....  Our  expectations  have 
beta  Moiled,  and  we  have  here  a  delightful  gathering  of  tho  sweet- 
est of  wild  flowers,  all  looking  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  if  they  had 
(town  hi  the  richest  of  English  pasture  in  place  of  having  been 
'inrsedby  the  cataract9  True,  the  wreath  might  have  been  improv* 
ed  with  a  little  more  care — a  trifling  attention  or  two  paid  to  the 
fcrasatits)  of  it  A  stalk  hero  and  there  that  obtrudes  itself  between 
lbs  beds  of  the  flowers,  might  have  become  so  interwoven  as*  to 
hit*  bee*  concealed,  and  the  whole  have  looked  as  if  it  had  grown 
k  that  perfect  and  beautiful  form.  Though,  after  all,  we  are  perhaps 
1st  chary;  far  in  Nature  every  leaf  is  net  ironed  out  to  a  form,  nor 
JHsjiuJ  uf  with  a  wiry  precision,  but  blown  and  ruffled  by  the 
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refreshing  breezes,  andlooking  as  careless  and  easy  and  unaffected 
as  a  child  that  bounds  along  with  its  silken  locks  towed  to  nnd 
fro  just  as  the  wind  uplifts  them.  Page  after  page  of  this  volumo 
have  we  perused  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  admiration.*'  The 
"Court  Journal' more  emphatically  says: — "  Her  wreath  is  one 
of  violets,  sweet-scented,  pure  and  modest;  so  lovely  that  the  hand 
that  wove  it  should  not  neglect  additionally  to  enrich  it  by  turning 
her  love  and  kindness  to  things  of  larger  beauty.  Some  of  tho 
smaller  lyrics  in  the  volume  are  perfectly  beautiful— beautiful  in 
their  chaste  nnd  exquisite  simplicity  and  the  perfect  elegance,  of 
their  composition/'  In  fact,  there  was  that  about  "The  Wreath 
of  Wild  Flowers" — that  inexpressible  grace  of  thought  and  manner 
— which  never  fails  to  find  ready  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  aristo- 
cracy and  refinement  of  Great  Britain  ;— and  it  was  here  especially 
that  Mrs.  Osgood  found  welcome.  Her  husband's  merits  as  an 
artist  had  already  introduced  her  into  distinguished  society,  (she 
was  petted,  iu  especial,  by  Mrs.  Norton  nnd  liogcr*,)  but  the 
publication  of  her  poems  had  at  once  an  evidently  favorable  effect 
uj>on  his  fortunes.  His  pictures  were  placed  in  a  most  advantage; 
ous  light  by  her  poetical  and  conversational  ability. 

Messrs.  Clarke  and  Austin,  of  New  York,  have  lately  issued 
another,  but  still  a  very  uncomplete  collection  of  *  Poems  by  Frances 
8.  Osgood."  Tn  general,  it  includos  by  no  means  the  Iwst  of 
her  works.  w  The  Daughter  of  Hernias"— -ono  of  her  longest 
compositions,  and  a  very  noble  poem,  putting  mo  in  mind  of  tlte 
best  efforts  of  Mrs.  Hcmans — is  omitted  : — it  is  included,  however, 
in  tho  last  edition  of  Doctor  Griswold's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America." .  In  Mrs.  C.  and  A.'s  collection  there  occur,  too,  very 
many  of  those  half  sentimental,  half  allegorical  compositions,  of 
which,  at  one  period,  the  authoress  seemed  to  be  particularly  fond— 
for  tho  reason,  perhaps,  that  they  afforded  her  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  her  ingenuity  and  epigrammatic  talent : — 
no  poet,  however,  can  admit  them  to  bo  poetry  at  all.  Still,  the 
volume  contains  some  pieces  wjiich  enable  us  to  take  a  new  view 
of  the  powers  of  the  writer.  A  few  additional  years,  with  their 
inevitable  sorrow,  appear  to  have  stirred  tho  depths  of  her  hearU 
We  see  less  of  frivolity — less  of  vivacity — more  of  tenderness— 
earnestness— even  passion — and  far  more  of  the  true  imagination 
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m  fafcngriftM  from  to  subordinate,  fancy.  The  one  pwvalcot 
ML  #rw«,  dose  distinctly  remain*.  "  The  Spirit  of  Poetry, 
-Te  Sybil,*  -The  Birth  of  the  Callitricbc,"  and  "The  Child  and 
toAnie»-l^yii»t«),fwonlddohonortoanyofoarpocU.  "She 
Lorn  ilim  Yct,M  nevertheless,  will  serve,  better  than  cither  of 
Ucr  poem*,  to  show  the  alteration  of  manner  referred  to.  H  is 
net  only  rrthmieally  perfect,  bat  it  evinces  much  originality  in  its 
ttnetnre/  The  verses  commencing,  "Yes,  lower  to  tho  level, 
ate  in  a  somewhat  similar  tone,  but  arc  more  noticeable  for  their 
•wis  energy  of  expression. 

In  not  presenting  to  the  public  at  one  view  all  that  she  has 
written  in  verse,  Mrs.  Osgood  has  incurred  tho  ri*k  of  losing  that 
credit  to  which  she  is  entitled  on  the  score  of  versatility— of  va- 
riety in  invention  and  expression.     There  is  scarcely  a  form  of 
poetical  composition  in  which  sho  has  not  made  experiment;  and 
there  is  none  in  which  she  has  not  very  happily  succeeded.      Her 
Meets  are  diicny  negative  and  by  no  means  numerous,     llcr 
vcrthlcation  is  sometimes  exceedingly  good,  but  more  frequently 
feeble  through  the  use  of  harsh  consonants,  and  such  words  as 
"fatn'aVf"  (or*  thou  wo*ld*t?  with  other  unnecessary  contrac- 
tions, inversions,  nnd  obsolete  expressions.    Her  imagery  is  often 
wted;— indeed  Hit  rarely  otherwise.     Tho  cpigrnmmatism  of 
her  conclusions  gives  to  her  poems,  as  wholes,  the  air  of  being 
•ere  skilfully  constructed  than  they  really  are.     On  tho  other 
hand,  we  look  in  vain  throughout  her  works  for  an  offence  against 
the  Iner  taste,  or  against  decorum— for  a  low  thought  or  a  plati- 
*  tide.    A  happy  refinement— an  instinct  of  tho  pure  and  delicate 
— k  one  of  her  most  noticeable  excellencies.    She  may  bo  properly 
teumtettded,  too,  for  originality  of  poetic  invention,  whether  in 
Iks  conception  of  a  theme  or  in  tho  manner  of  treating  it     Con- 
sequences of  this  trait  are  her  point  and  piquancy.     Fancy  and 
altsefe'  appear  in  all  she  writes.    Regarding  the  loftier  merits,  I 
am  forced  to  speak  of  her  in  more  measured  terms.     Slie  has 
fetation*)  passages  of  true  imagination— but  scarcely  the  glowing, 
vigorous,  mid  9—tained  ideality  of  Mrs.  Maria  Brooks— or  evon, 
k  general,  the  lees  ethereal  elevation  of  Mrs.  Welby.    In  that  in* 
taeribable  something,  however,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  do* 
aha  fern,  wo  are  accustomed  to  call  "grace ••—that  charm  to 
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magical,  because  at  once  so  shadowy  and  so  potent — that  "Will  o* 
the  Wisp  which,  in  its  supreme  development,  may  be  said  to  in- 
volve nearly  all  that  is  vnluablo  in  poetry — she  lias,  unquestion- 
ably, no  rival  among  her  countrywomen. 

Of  pure  proso— of  prose  jwopcr — she  has,  perhaps,  never  writ- 
ten a  line  in  her  life.  Her  usual  inagaxinc  papers  are  a  class  by 
themselves.  She  begins  with  a  resolute  effort  at  being  sedate— 
that  is  to  say,  sufficiently  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  legend  or  an  essay  ;  but,  after  a  few  sentences,  we  be- 
hold uprising  the  leaven  of  the  Muse ;  then,  with  a  flourish  and 
some  vain  attempts  at  repression,  a  scrap  of  verse  renders  itself 
manifest;  then  comes  a  little  poem  outright;  then  another  and 
another  and  another,  with  impertinent  patches  of  prose  in  be- 
tween— until  at  length  tho  mask  is  thrown  fairly  off  and  far  away, 
and  the  whole  article — sings. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Osgood  so  much  in  de- 
tail, less  on  account  of  what  sho  has  actually  dono  than  on  account 
of  what  I  perceive  iu  her  tho  ability  to  do. 

In  character  sho  is  ardent,  sensitive,  impulsive — tho  very  soul 
of  truth  and  honor ;  a  worshipper  of  the  beautiful,  with  a  heart 
so  radically  artless  as  to  seem  abundant  in  art ;  universally  ad- 
mired, respected,  and  beloved.  In  person,  she  is  about  tho  me- 
dium height,  slender  oven  to  fragility,  graceful  whethor  in  action 
or  repose ;  complexion  usually  pale ;  hair  black  and  glossy ;  eyea 
a  clear,  luminous  grey,  large,  and  with  singular  capacity  for  ex- 
pression. 
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Mrs.  CniLD  has  acquired  a  just  celebrity  by  many  compositions 
of  high  merit,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  are  "  Hobomok," 
"  Philothea,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Condition  of  Women.* 
*  Pliilothca,M  in  especial,  is  written  with  great  vigor,  and,  as  a 
classical  romance,  is  not  far  inferior  to  the  **  Anacbarsis  "  of  Bar* 
thelemi ;— its  style  is  a  model  for  purity,  chastity,  and  ease. 
Some  of  her  magazine  papers  are  distinguished  for  graceful  and 
brilliant  imagination — a  quality  rarely  noticed  in  our  country* 
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She  continues  to  write  a  grout  deal  for  the  monthlies 
other  journals,  and  invariably  writes  well.     Poetry  she  has 
attempted,  but-I  make  no  doubt  that  in  this  she  would 
It  seems,  indeed,  the  legitimate  province  of  her  fervid  and 
nature.     I  quote  one  of  her  shorter  compositions,  as  well 
(from  the  subject)  her  intense  appreciation  of  genius 
an  to  exemplify  the  force  of  her  poetic  expression  :— 

MAMUS  AMID  THE  RUINS  OF  0ARTHAO8. 

.    FIBars  are  ndlcn  at  thy  feet, 
Fanes  quiver  in  the  air, 
A  prostrate  city  is  thy  seat; 
And  thou  alone  art  there 

n#  chance  comes  oer  thy  nobis  brew, 

Though  ruin  is  around  thee; 
Thine  cvebcam  burns  as  proudly  now 
i  when  f 


As? 


\  tbo  laurel  crowned  thee. 


It  cannot  bend  thy  lofty  soul 
Though  friends  and  mme  depart— 

The  car  of  Fate  may  o'er  tlico  roll 
Nor  crush  thy  Roman  heart 

And  renins  hath  electric  power 
'Which  earth 'can  never  tame: 

Bright  tuns  may  scorch  and  dark 
Its  flash  is  sdU  the 


The  dreams  we  loved  in  early  Hfc 

May  melt  like  mist  away ; 
Hkb  thoughts  may  seem,  mid  passion's  strife, 

like  Carthage  m  decay ; 

And  proud  hopes  in  the  human  heart 

May  be  to  ruin  hurled, 
like  mouldering  monuments  of  art 

Heaped  on  a  sjceping  world ; 

Yet  there  is  something  will  not  die 

Where  life  hath  onco  been  fair; 
Some  towering  thoughts  still  roar  on  high, 

Hmm  Rtmmm,  flayers  then, 

Mn.  Child,  casually  observed,  has  nothing  particularly  striking 
la  her  personal  appearance,  One  would  pass  her  in  the  street  a 
fcseu  times  without  notice.  8he  is  low  in  stature  and  slightly 
hpsuL  Her  complexion  is  florid ;  eyes  and  hair  are  dark ;  fee- 
km  hi  general  diminutive.  The  expression  of  her  countenance, 
*a«  animated,  is  highly  intellectual.  Her  dress  is  usually  plain, 
est  tree  neat  ■  anything  but  fashionable.    Her  bearing  needs  ex* 
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ottement  to  impress  it  with  life  and  dignity.  She  is  of  that  order 
of  foings  who  are  themselves  only  on  "great  occasions."  Her 
husband  is  still  living.  She  has  no  children.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  she  has  always  been  distinguished  for  her  energetic  and  active 
philanthropy. 
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Inavn  seen  one  or  two  scraps  of  verse  with  this  gentleman^ 
nose  eV  jstont*  appended,  which  had  considerable  merit  Far 
example: 

A  sound  melodious  sliook  the  breeae 

When  thy  beloved  name  was  heard: 

Such  was  the  music  in  Uio  word 

Its  dainty  rhythm  the  pukes  stirred 
But  passed  "forever  joy«  like  these. 

There  is  no  joy,  no  lidtt,  no  day  • 

But  black  despair  ami  night  */  sxiy 
And  thickening  gloom : 
And  this,  Axthene,  is  my  doom, 

Was  it  lor  this,  for  weary  years, 

I  strove  among  the  sons  of  men, 

And  by  the  magic  ofmypm — 

Just  sorcery — walked  Ute  lions  den 
Of  slander  void  of  tears  and  fcars — 

And  all  for  thee  f    For  thee  I— alas, 

As  is  the  image  on  a  glass 
80  baseless  §eems, 
Axthene,  all  my  early  aVeaaia 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  do  not  appreciate  the  M  dainty 
rhythm"  of  such  a  word  as  **  Axthene,*9  and,  perhaps,  there  is 
some  taint  of  egotism  in  the  passage  about  "  the  magic"  of  Mr. 
Brown's  pen.  Let  us  be  charitable,  however,  and  set  all  this 
down  under  the  head  of  the  pure  imagination  or  invention — 
the  first  of  poetical  requisites.  The  inexcumbU  sin  of  Mr.  Brown 
is  imitation— if  this  be  not  too  mild  a  term.  When  Barry  Corn- 
wall, for  example,  sings  about  a  "  dainty  rhythm,"  Mr.  Brown  forth* 
with,  in  B  flat,  boots  about  it  too.  lie  has  taken,  howerer,  hk 
moat  unwarrantable  liberties  in  the  way  of  plagiarism,  with  Mr. 
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Bsswy  B.  Hint,  of  Philadelphia— a  poet  whose  merits  have  not 
fat  beta  properly  estimated. 

I  phee  Mr.  Brown,  to  be  sure,  on  my  list  of  Hterary  people  not 
sa  account  of  his  poetry,  (which  I  presume  he  himself  is  not 
.enough  to  estimate  very  highly,)  but  on  the  score  of  his 
edited,  for  several  months,  M  with  the  aid  of  numerous 
esilaborators/'  a  magaaine  called  "The  Aristidean."  This  work, 
slthoagh  professedly  a  u  monthly/'  was  issued  at  irregular  inter- 
val^ aad  was  unfortunate,  I  fear,  in  not  attaining  at  any  period 
awe  than  about  fifty  subscribers. 

Ift.  Brown  has  at  least  that  amount  of  talent  which  would  ena- 
ble him  to  succeed  in  his  father's  profession— that  of  a  ferryman 
•a  the  Schuylkill— but  the  fate  of  u  The  Aristidean"  should  indi- 
tata  to  him  that,  to  prosper  in  any  higher  walk  of  life,  he  must 
apply  himself  to  study.  No  spectacle  can  he  more  ludicrous  than 
thai  of  a  man  without  the  commonest  school  education,  busying 
hianclf  ta  attempts  to  instruct  mankind  on  topics  of  polite  litera- 
tim. The  absurdity,  in  such  cases,  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  ig- 
•tfanea  displayed  by  tlie  would-be  instructor,  but  in  the  transpa- 
teaey  of  the  shifts  by  which  ho  endeavors  to  keep  this  ignorance 
tsaeealed.  The  u  editor  of  the  Aristidean,"  for  example,  was  not 
the  public  laughing-stock  throughout  the  five  months  of  his  mag- 
•aWs  existence,  so  much  on  account  of  writing  "  lay"  for  u  lie," 
•went*  for  "gone,"  "set"  for  ••sit/'  etc  etc,  or  for  coupling 
■suns  in  the  plural  with  verbs  in  the  singular— as  when  he 
writes,  above, 

—  sobssolcs*  teem*, 
Aatbeac,  all  ay  earthly  drvxm*— 

hs  was  not,  I  say,  laughed  at  so  much  on  account  of  his  excusable  de- 
ttssgtes  in  English  grammar  (although  an  editor  should  undoubt- 
edly be  able  to  write  kie  #w n  name)  as  on  account  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  exposed  his  weakness,  in  lamenting  the  M  typograph- 
ies! Minders"  which  so  unluckily  would  creep  into  his  work.  He 
*ouM  have  reflected  that  there  is  not  in  all  America  a  proof-read- 
sr  so  MM  as  to  permit  euek  errors  to  escape  him.  The  rhyme, 
swiastance,  in  the  matter  of  the  "dreams"  that  -seems,"  would 
have  aYstifietJy  shown  even  the  most  iBedieated  printers*  devil 
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that  be,  the  devil,  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  so  obviously  aa 
intentional  peculiarity. 

Were  I  writing  merely  for  American  readers,  I  should  not,  of 
course,  have  introduced  Mr.  Brown's  name  in  this  book.  With  us, 
arotesqueries  such  as  uThc  Aristidean"  and  its  editor,  are  not 
altogether  unparalleled,  and  are  sufficiently  well  understood — but 
my  purpose  is  to  convey  to  foreigners  some  idea  of  a  condition  of 
literary  affairs  among  us,  which  otherwise  they  might  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  or  to  conceive.  That  Mr.  Brown'*  blunders 
are  really  such  as  I  have  described  them — that  1  have  not  dis- 
'torted  their  character  or  exaggerated  their  grossnes*  in  any  re- 
spect— that  there  existed  in  New  York,  for  some  months,  as  con- 
ductor of  a  magazine  that  called  itself  the  organ  of  the  7'tfler  party % 
and  was  even  mentioned,  at  time*,  by  respectable  pa|>crst  a  man 
who  obviously  never  went  to  $ehoolf  and  was  so  profoundly  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  that  he  could  not  spell — are  serious  and  pos- 
itive facts— uncolored  in  the  slightest  degree — demonstrable,  in  a 
word,  upon  the  spot,  by  reference  to  almost  any  editorial  sentence 
upon  any  page  of  the  magazine  in  question.  But  a  single  in- 
stance will  suffice : — Mr.  Hirst,  in  one  of  his  poems,  lias  the  lines, 

Oh  Odin  I  'twas  pleasure-— twas  naftrinn  to  ace 
Her  serfs  sweep  liko  wolves  on  a  lambkin  like  me. 

At  page  200  of  "The  Aristidean"  for  September,  1845,  Mi. 
Brown,  commenting  on  the  English  of  the  passagr*,  says: — "This 
lambkin  might  have  used  better  language  than  *  like  me' — unless 
he  intended  it  for  a  specimen  of  choice  Choctaw,  when  it  may,  for 
nil  we  know  to  the  contrary,  pass  muster."  It  is  need  loss,  I  pre- 
sume, to  proceed  farther  in  a  search  for  the  most  direct  proof  possi- 
ble or  conceivable,  of  tho  ignorance  of  Mr.  Brown — who,  in  simi- 
lar cases,  invariably  writes — "  like  I." 

In  an  editorial  announcement  on  page  242  of  the  same  "num- 
ber," he  says : — M  This  and  the  three  succeeding  numbers  brmee 
the  work  up  to  January  and  with  the  two  numben  previously 
published  make$  up  a  volume  or  half  year  of  number*,"  Bit 
enough  of  this  absurdity : — Mr.  Brown  had,  for  the  motto  em  his 
magazine  cover,  the  words  of  Richelieu, 


■         If  en  call  me  cruel ; 
I  am  act:— I  am>st 
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Here  the  two  monosyllables  "an  ass"  should  have  been  ap- 
ataM.  The/  were  no  doubt  omitted  through  "one  of  .those 
d  d  typographical  blunders"  which,  through  life,  have  been 
at  one*  the  bane  and  the  antidote  of  Mr.  Brown. 

I  make  these  remarks  in  no  spirit  of  unkindness.  Mr.  D.  1*  yet 
jetng— certainly  not  more  than  thirty-eight  or  nine — and  might 
fesdily  improve  himself  at  points  where  he  is  most  defective.  No 
•at  of  any  generosity  would  think  the  worse  of  him  for  getting 
private  instruction. 

I  de  not  personally  know  him.  About  his  appearance  there  is 
Bathing  very  remarkable— except  that  he  exists  in  a  perpetual' 
stats  of  vacillation  between  mustachio  and  goatee.    In  character, 


ELIZABETH  BOGART. 

Miss  Boo  art  has  been  for  many  years  before  the  public  as  a 
writer  of  poems  and  tales  (principally  the  former)  for  the  period- 
icals, having  made  her  deb&t  as  a  contributor  to  the  original  u  New 
York  Mirror.91  Doctor  Griswold,  in  a  foot-note  appended  to  one 
af  her  poems  quoted  in  his  "  Poets  and  Poetry,"  s|»caks  uf  the 
"  volume "  from  which  he  quotes ;  but  Miss  Bognrt  has  not  yet 
collected  her  writings  in  volume  form.  Her  fugitive  pieces  have 
usually  been  signed  M  Estelle ."  They  are  noticcablo  for  nerve, 
•Jgnity.  and  finish.  Perhaps  the  four  stanssis  entitled  "  Ho  came 
tee  Late,"  and  introduced  into  Dr.  Griswold's  volume  are 
Iks  most  favorable  specimen  of  her  manner.  Had  he  not  quoted 
them  J  »hould  have  copied  thorn  here. 

Mm*  Bognrt  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
State.  An  interesting  sketch  of  her  progenitors  is  to  be  found  in 
Thompson's  M  History  of  Long  Island."  8he  is  about  the  medium 
height,  straight  and  slender;  black  hair  and  eyes;  countenance 
fluD  of  vivacity  and  intelligence..  She  converses  with  fluency  and 
spirit,  enunciates  distinctly,  and  exhibit*  interest  in  whatever  is 
eedrrsard  to  her  n  rare  quality  in  good  talkers ;  lias  a  keen  ap* 
pfsskHhm  af  genius  and  of  natural  scenery  ;  is  cheerful  and  fond 
4  eeejetjr. 


CATHERINE  M.  SEDGWICK. 

Miss  Sbdowick  is  not  only  one  of  our  most  celebrated  and 
most  meritorious  writers,  but  attained  reputation  at  a  period  when 
American  reputation  in  letters  was  regarded  as  a  phenomenon ; 
and  thus,  liko  Irving,  Cooper,  Paulding,  Bryant,  Hulleck,  and  one 
or  two  others,  nho  is  indebted,  certainly,  for  wmc  portion  of  tho 
esteem  in  which  she  was  and  is  held,  to  that  patriotic  pride  and 
gratitude' to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  for  which  we  must 
make  reasonable  allowance  in  estimating  the  absolute  merit  of 
our  literary  pioneers. 

Hen  earliest  published  work  of  any  length  was  "A  New  Eng- 
land Tale,"  designed  in  the  first  place  as  a  religious  tract,  but  ex- 
panding itself  into  a  volume  of  considerable  nizc.  Its  success — 
partially  owing,  perhaps,  to  tho  influence  of  the  parlies  for  whom 
or  at  whose  instigation  it  was  written — encouraged  the  author  to 
attempt  a  novel  of  somewhat  greater  elaborateness  as  well  as 
length,  and  "  Redwood  "  was  soon  announced,  establishing  her  at 
once  as  the  first  female  prose  writer  of  her  country.  It  was  re- 
printed in  England,  and  translated,  I  believe,  into  French  and 
Italian.  "  Hope  Leslie  "  next  appeared — also  a  novel — and  was 
more  favorably  received  even  than  its  predecessors.  Afterwards 
came  "  Clarence,?*  not  quite  so  successful,  and  then  "  The  Lin- 
woods,"  which  took  rank  iu  the  public  esteem  with  "  Hope  Leslie." 
These  are  all  of  her  longer  prose  fictions,  but  she  has  written  nu- 
merous shorter  ones  of  great  merit — such  as  "The  Rich* Poor 
Man  and  the  Poor  Rich  Man,"  "  Live  and  let  Live,"  (both  iu  vol- 
ume form,)  with  various  articles  for  the  magazines  and  annual-*, 
to  which  she  is  still  an  industrious  contributor.  About  ten  years 
siuce  she  published  a  compilation  of  several  of  her  fugitive  prose 
pieces,  under  the  title  "  Tales  and  Sketches,"  and  a  short  time 
•go  a  scries  of  '•  Letters  from  Abroad  " — not  the  least  popular  or 
least  meritorious  of  her  compositions. 

Miss  Sedgwick  has  now  and  then  been  nicknamed  M  the  Miss 
Bdgeworth  of  America;"  but  she  has  done  nothing  to  bring  down 
upon  her  the  vengeance  of  so  equivocal  a  title.     That  she  has 
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thoroughly  studied  and  profoundly  admired  Miss  Kdgeworth  .may, 
indeed,  be  gleaned  from  her  works — but  what  woman  has  not  I 
Of  imitation  there  it  not  tlie  slightest  perceptible  taiut.  lu  both 
anthers  we  observe  the  same  tone  of  thoughtful  morality,  but 
here  all  resemblance  ceases.  In  the  Englishwomen  there  in  far 
mete  of  a  certain  Scotch  prudence,  in  the  American  more  of 
warmth,  tenderness,  sympathy  (or  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex. 
Ilka  Edgeworth  is  the  more  acute,  the  more  inventive,  and  tlie 
more  rigid.     Miss  Sedgwick  is  the  more  womanly. 

AU  her  stories  are  full  of  interest  Tlie  *•  New  England  Tale  " 
aad  "Hope  Leslie "  are  especially  so,  but  upon  tlie  whole  I  am 
best  pleased  with  "  The  Linwoock"  Its  prevailing  features  are 
ease,  purity  of  style,  pathos,  and  verisimilitude.  To  plot  it  has 
little  pretension.  .  The  scene  is  in  America,  and,  as  the  sub-title 
indicates,  M  8ixty  years  since."*     This,  by-the-by,  is  taken  from 

*  Wavedey."  The  adventures  of  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Lin  wood,  a 
resident  of  New  York,  form  the  principal  theme.  The  character 
of  this  gentleman  is  happily  drawn,  although  there  is  an  antago- 
nism between  the  initial  and  concluding  touches— the  eud  has 
forgotten  the  beginning,  like  the  government  of  Trinculo.  Mr. 
L  hat  two  children,  Herbert  and  Isabella.  Being  himself  a  Tory, 
the  boyish  impulses  of  his  son  in  favor  of  the  revolutionists  are 
watched  with  anxiety  and  vexation ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  Herbert,  positively  refusing  to  drink  the  king's  health,  is 
eipdled  from  home  by  his  father — an  event  on  which  hinges  the 
■Nan  iatercst  of  tlie  narrative.  Isabella  is  the  heroine  projier,  full 
of  generous  impulses,  beautiful,  intellectual,  apiritueUe — indeed, 

•  most  fascinating  creature.  But  the  family  of  a  Widow  Lee 
throws  quite  a  charm  over  all  the  book — a  matronly,  pious  and 
devoted  mother,  yielding  up  her  son  to  tlio  causo  of  her  country 
—the  son  gallant,  chivalrous,  yet  thoughtful ;  a  daughter,  gentle, 
faring,  Melancholy,  and  susceptible  of  light  impressions.  This 
diaghsei,  Bessie  Lee,  is  one  of  tho  most  effective  personations  to 
■e  foaad  in  our  fictitious  literature,  and  may  lay  claims  to  the 
Astisstisn  of  originality — no  slight  distinction  where  character 
h  concerned.  It  is  the  old  story,  to  be  sure,  of  a  meek  and  trust- 
Ill  heart  broken  by  treachery  and  abandonment,  but  in  the  nar» 

i  of  Miss  Sedgwick  it  breaks  upon  us  with  all  the  froshncte 
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of  novel  emotion.  Deserted  by  her  lover,  an  accomplished  and 
aristocratical  coxcomb,  tho  spirits  of  tlio  gentle  girl  sink  gradually 
from  trust  to  simple  hope,  from  hope  to  anxiety,  from  anxiety  to 
doubt,  from  doubt  to  melancholy,  and  from  melancholy  to  mad- 
ness. The  gradation  is  depicted  in  a  masterly  manner.  Sho  es- 
capes from  her  home  in  New  England  and  endeavors  to  make  her 
way  alone  to  New  York,  with  the  object  of  restoring  to  him  who 
had  abandoned  .her,  somo  tokens  he  had  given  her  of  his  love — 
an  act  which  her  disordered  fancy  assures  her  will  effect  in  her 
own  person  a  disenthralmcnt  from  passion,  iler  piety,  her  mad- 
ness, and  her  beauty,  stand  her  in  stead  of  the  lion  of  Una,  and 
she  reaches  tlie  city  in  safety.  In  that  portion  of  the  narrative 
which  embodies  this  journey  are  some  passages  which  no  mind 
uuimbued  with  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry  could  have  conceived, 
and  they  have  often  made  me  wohder  why  Miss  Sedgwick  has 
never  written  a  poem. 

I  liave  already  alluded  to  her  usual  excellence  of  style ;  but 
sho  has  a  very  peculiar  fault— that  of  discrepancy  between  the 
words  and  character  of  the  speaker — the  fault,  indeed,  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  depicting  of  character  itself. 

For  example,  at  page  38,  vol.  I,  of  H  The  Linwoods:"-* 

•  No  more  of  my  contempt  for  the  Yankees,  Hal,  an'  thou  Invest ,  me,"  re- 
plied 'Jasper.  "You  remember  jfisop'e  advice  to  CrcBsus  at  the  Persia* 
court  I* 

"No,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  You  hare  the  most  provoking  way  of  resting 
the  lever  by  which  you  bring  out  your  own  knowledge,  on  your  IKcmTs 
ignorance." 

Now  all  this  is  pointed,  (although  the  last  sentence  would  have 
been  improved  by  letting  the  words  "  on  your  friend's  ignorance9' 
come  immediately  after  u  resting,*1)  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  Ian* 
gnago  of  schoolboys — and  such  are  the  speakers. 

Again,  at  page  226,  vol.  1,  of  the  same  novel: — 

«  Now,  out  on  you,  you  laxy,  slnrish  loom  I"  cried  Rom.  *  Cannot  you  see 
♦bete  men  are  rawed  up  to  fight  for  freedom  for  more  than  themselves!  If 
the  chain  he  broken  at  ono  end,  the  links  will  foil  apart  sooner  or  later.  Whea 
you  see  the  sun  on  the  mountain  top,  you  may  bo  sure  it  will  shine  into  the 
deepest  vaHeys  before  long.* 

Who  wonld  suppose  this  gracefutaloquence  to  proceed 
the  mouth  of  a  negro  woman!    Yet  such  is  Rose. 
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Again,  at  page  *4,  vol.  1,  same  novel  :— 

fciesMtie^tLieghtueyKfc  ^^ 

Here  Uie  speaker  is  an  old  woman  who,  a  few  sentences  before, 
set  been  boasting  of  Iter  proficiency  in  "  Ullin%  fortine." 

I»%bt  object,  too,  vcrj  decidedly  to  the  vulgarity  of  such  n 
!*»*■»  - 1  pat  in  my  oar,"  (meaning,  "  I  joined  in  the  conver- 
•rioa,")  when  proceeding  from  Uie  mouth  of  so  well-bred  a  per- 
mege  as  Miss  Isabella  Linwood.  These  are,  certainly,  most 
imarkabJe  inadvertences. 

As  the  author  of  many  booh—o(  several  absolutely  bound 
volumes  in  the  ordinary  M  novcP  form  of  nuld  lang  syne,  Miss  Sedg- 
wick has  a  certain  adventitious  hold  upon  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
h  m species  of  tenure  that  has  nothjng  to  do  with  literature  pro|»er 
— •  my  decided  advantage,  in  short,  over  her  more  modern  rivals 
%  who*  fashion  and  the  growing  influence  of  the  want  of  an  inter- 
•stional  copyright  law  have  condemned  to  the  external  innignifi. 
*m»  of  the  yellow-backed  pamphleteering. 

We  mast  permit,  however,  neither  this  advantage  nor  the  more 
•Wous  one  of  her  baring  been  one  of  out  pioneers,  to  bins  the 
•Weal  judgneat  as  it  makes  estimate  of  her  abilities  in  compari- 
•on  wiUi  time  of  her  present  cotemporaries.  She  has  noithcr  the 
v%er  of  Mrs.  Stephens  nor  the  vivacious  grace  of  Miss  Chubbuck, 
•or  the  pure  style  of  Mrs.  Embury,  nor  the  classic  imagination  of 
Mrs.  Child,  nor  the  naturalness  of  Mrs.  Annan,  nor  the  thonghtful 
mi  suggestive  originality  of  Miss  Fuller ;  but  in  many  of  the  qual- 
ities mentioned  she  excels,  and  in  no  one  of  them  h  sho  particu- 
hrtjr  deficient  She  is  an  author  of  marked  talent,  but  by  no 
»»eans  of  audi  decided  genius  as  would  entitle  her  to  that  prece- 
dence among  our  female  writers  which,  under  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  seems  to  be  yielded  her  by  Uie  voice  of  the 
public 

Strictly  speaking,  Mies  8edgwick  is  not  one  of  the  liUrati  of 
Jew  York  city,  but  she  passes  here  about  half  or  rather  more  than 
half  her  time.  Her  home  is  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Ifer 
■sally  is  one  of  the  first  in  America.  Her  father,  Theodore  8edg- 
whk  the  elder,  was  an  eminent  jurist  and  descended  from  one  of 
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Cromwell's  major-generals.  Many  of  her  relatives  have  distin* 
gutshed  themselves  in  various  ways. 

8he  is  about  the  medium  height,  perhaps  a  little  below  it  llct 
forehead  is  an  unusually  fine  one ;  nose  of  a  slightly  Roman  curve; 
eyes  dark  and  piercing ;  mouth  well  formed  and  remarkably  plea- 
sant in  its  expression.  The  portrait  in  "  Graham's  Magasiuo"  is 
by  no  means  a  likeness,  and,  although  the  hair  is  represented  as 
curled,  (Miss  Sedgwick  at  present  wears  a  caj>— *t  least  most 
usually,)  gives  her  the  air  of  being  much  older  than  she  is. 

Her  manners  are  those  of  a  high-bred  woman,  but  her  ordinary 
manner  vacillates,  in  a  singular  way,  between  cordiality  and  a 
reserve  amounting  to  hauteur. 
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Mr.  Clark  is  known  principally  as  the  twin  brother  of  the  late 
Willie  Gaylord  Clark,  the  poet,  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he 
has  often  been  confounded  from  similarity  both  of  person  and  of 
name.  Ho  is  known,  also,  within  a  more  limited  circle,  as  ono  of 
the  editors  of  "  The  Knickerbocker  Magaxinc,"  and  it  is  in  this  lat- 
ter capacity  that  I  must  be  considered  as  placing  him  among  lite- 
rary people.  Ho  writes  little  himself,  the  editorial  scraps  which 
usually  appear  in  fine  type  at  the  end  of  "  Tlie  Knickerbocker" 
being  the  joint  composition  of  a  great  variety  of  gentlemen  (most 
of  them  possessing  shrewdness  and  talent,)  connected  with  diverse 
journals  about  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  only  in  *omc  such 
manner,  as  might  be  supposed,  that  so  amusing  and  so  heteroge- 
neous a  medley  of  chit-chat  could  be  put  together.  Were  a  little 
more  pains  taken  in  elevating  the  tone  of  this  ••  Editors'  Table," 
(which  its  best  friends  aro  forced  to  admit  is  at  present  a  little 
Boweryish,)  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  in 
general  as  a  rery  creditable  and  very  entertaining  specimen  of 
what  may  bo  termed  easy  writing  and  hard  rending. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  understood  from  anything  I  have 
here  said,  that  Mr.  Clark  does  not  occasionally  contribute  edito- 
rial matter  to  the  magazine.  His  compositions,  however,  are  far 
from  numerous,  and  are  always  to  bo  distinguished  by  their  style, 
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wUch  it  mora  -  easily  to  bo  imagined  than  described.1*  ft  has  Hi 
Murt,  beyond  doubt,  but  I  ahnil  not  undertake  to  say  that  either 
•*%or,"  *  force"  or  " impress] veness"  is  the  precise  term  by  which 
ArtmerSt  should  be  designated.    Mr.  Clark  once  did  me  the 

■•■or  to  review  my  poems,  and 1  forgive  him. 

"The  Knickerbocker*'  has  been  long  established,  and  seems  to 
bar*  m  it  some  important  elements  of  success.    Its  title,  for  a 
userely  local  one,  is  unquestionably  good.    Its  contributors  bare 
usually  been  men  of  eminence,    Washington  Irving  was  at  one 
p*M  regularly  engaged.    Paulding,  Ih-yaut,  Neal,  ami  several 
•then  of  nearly  equal  note  liare  also  at  various  times  furnished 
articles,  although  none  of  these  gentlemen,  I  believe,  continue 
tfceir  communication*.    In  general,  the  contributed  matter  has 
been  praiseworthy ;  the  printing,  paper,  and  so  forth,  have  been 
excellent,  and  there  certainly  has  been  no  lack  of  exertion  in  the 
^•f  wbatis  termed  "putting  the  work  before  the  eye  of  the 
public;9*  still  some  incomprehensible  ineubtu  has  seemed  always 
to  sit  heavily  upon  it,  and  it  has  never  succeeded  in  attaining 
JMSttim  among  intelligent  or  educated  readers.    On  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  necessarily  edited,  the  work  is  deficient 
in  that  absolutely  indispensable  element,  individuality.    As  the 
editor  has  no  precise  character,  the  magazine,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  can  have  none.    When  I  say  "  no  precise  character,'1  1 
»euu  that  Mr.  O,  as  a  literary  man,  has  about  him  no  dctermi- 
Mteness,  no  distinctiveness,  no  saliency  of  point ;— an  apple,  in 
fcet,  or  a  pumpkin,  has  moro  angles.    He  is  as  smooth  as  oil  or  a 
*rmou  from  Doctor  Hawks;  ho  is  noticeable  for  nothing  in  the 
*orld  except  for  the  markedness  by  which  he  is  noticeable  for 
•otliing. 

What  k  the  precise  circulation  of  "  The  Knickcrbockcr,,  at  pre- 
•Bftt  I  am  unable  to  say;  it  has  been  variously  stated  at  from 
«ght  to  eighteen  .hundred  subscribers.  The  former  estimate  is 
■o  doubt  too  low,  and  the  latter,  I  presume,  is  far  too  high. 
There  are,  perhaps,  some  fifteen  hundred  copies  printed. 

At  the  period  of  his  brother's  decease,  Mr.  Lewis  0.  Clark  bore 
kUm  a  striking  resemblance,  but  within  the  last  year  or  two 
4mu  has  been  much  alteration  in  the  person  of  the  editor  of  the 

Eufctej  bother."    He  is  eow,  perhaps,  forty-two  or  three,  but 
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still  good^ooking.  His  forehead  is,  plirenologicnlly,  bad— round 
and  what  Js  termed  "  bullety."  The  mouth,  however,  is  much 
better,  although  the  smile  is  too  constant  and  lacks  expression ; 
the  teeth  are  white  and  regular.  His  hair  and  whiskers  are  dark, 
the  latter  meeting  voluminously  beneath  the  chin.  In  height  Mr. 
0.  is  about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven,  and  in  the  street  might  be  re- 
garded as  quite  a  "personable  man;"  in  society  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him.    He  is  married,  I  believe. 
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ANNK  C.  LYNCH. 

Miss  Amke  Charlotte  Ltkoii  has  written  little ; — her  compo- 
sitions are  even  too  few  to  bo  collected  in  vol  unto  form.  Her 
prose  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  anonymous— critical  paper*  in 
"  The  New  York  Mirror"  and  elsewhere,  with  unacknowledged 
contributions  to  the  annual*,  especially  "The  Gift,"  and  "The 
Diadem,"  both  of  Philadelphia.  Her  "  Diary  of  a  Recluse,"  pub- 
lished in  the  former  work,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  of  her 
prose  manner  and  ability.  I  remember,  also,  ft  fair  critique  on 
Fanny  Kemble's  poems;— this  appeared  in  "The  Democratic 
Review." 

In  poetry,  however,  she  has  done  better,  and  given  evidence  of 
at  least  unusual  talent  Sonic  of  her  compositions  in  this  way 
are  of  merit,  and  one  or  two  of  excellence.  In  the  former  class  I 
place  her  "Bones  in  the  Desert,"  published  in  "The  Opal"  for 
1840,  her  u Farewell  to  Olo  Bull,"  first  printed  in  "The Tribune," 
and  one  or  two  of  her  sonnets— not)  forgetting  some  graceful  and 
touching  lines  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Willis.  In  the  latter  dirts  I 
place  two  noble  poems,  "Tito  Ideal"  and  "The  Idfnl  Found." 
These  should  be  considered  as  one,  for  each  is  by  itself  imperfect 
In  modulation  and  vigor  of  rhythm,  in  dignity  and  elevation  of 
sentiment  in  metaphorical  appositcnesa  and  accuracy,  and  in 
energy  of  expression,  I  really  do  not  know  where  to  jwiiit  out  any- 
thing American  much  superior  to  them.  Their  ideality  is  not  so 
manifest  as  their  passion,  but  I  think  it  an  unusual  indication  of 
taste  in  Miss  Lynch,  or  (more  strictly)  of  an  intuittvo  sense  of 
poetry's  true  nature,  that  this  passion  is  just  sufficiently  subdued 
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to  Be  wHhia  the  compass  of  the  poetic  art,  within  the  limit*  of  the 
beautiful.  A  step  farther  and  it  might  hare  passed  them.  Mere 
pssnpa,  however  exeiting,  prosaically  excites;  it  is  in  its  very 
seseeee  homely,  and  delights  in  homeliness:  hut  the  triumph 
mer  passion,  as  to  finely  depicted  in  the  two  poems  mentioned,. is 
eat  ef  the  pares!  and  most  idealizing  manifestations  of  moral 
btaaty. 

Is  character  Miss  Lynch  is  enthusiastic,  chivalries,  self-sacrificing, 
•  equal  to  any  fate,"  capaMo  of  even  martyrdom  in  whatever 
should  seem  to  her  a  holy  cause—a  most  exemplary  daughter. 
She  has  her  hobbies,  however,  (of  which  a  very  indefinite  idea  of 
"  duty"  is  one,)  and  is,  of  course,  readily  imposed  upon  by  any  art- 
Ill  person  who  perceives  and  takes  advantage  of  this  most  amia* 
Us  anting. 

la  person  she  is  rather  above  the  usual  height,  somewhat  slen- 
der, with  dark  hair  and  eyes— the  whole  eountcnance  at  times  full 
•f  inteUtgeat  expression.  Her  demeanor  is  dignified,  graceful,  and 
ntftJsaLliJ  for  repose.    8he  goes  much  into  literary  society. 


CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 

Ma.  Omuls*  Fikho  Hoffman  has  been  long  known  to  the 
public  as  an  author.  He  commenced  his  literary  career  (as  is 
•sually  the  case  in  America)  by  writing  for  the  newft|mpcrs— for 
"The  New  York  American11  especially,  in  the  editorial  conduct  of 
which  he  became  in  some  manner  associated,  at  a  very  early  age, 
with  Mr.  Charles  King.  IBs  first  book,  I  believe,  was  a  collection 
(entitled  "  A  Winter  in  the  West")  of  letters  published  in  tt  The 
Aun^iea**  during  a  tour  made  by  their  author  through  the  u  for 
West"  This  work  appeared  in  1834,  went  through  several 
•anions,  was  reprinted  in  London,  was  very  popular,  and  deserved 
*  popularity.  It  conveys  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  a  true 
Msntfsf,  in  the  proper  phrenological  sense,  of  ono  sensitively  alive 
••  beauty  in  trerj  development.  Its  scenic  descriptions  are  vivid, 
Wesnse  fresh,  genuine,  unforced.  There  is  nothing  of  the  cant  of 
^UpurietNKthesakea^o/aslurebutof^Wm.  The  author 
wifcaenW  ha  fc*K and,  dearly,  ascwisfliefeeJ.it    TV*  style, 
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as  well  as  that  of  all  Mr.  Hoffman's  books,  is  easy,  free  from 
superfluities,  and,  although  abundant  in  broad  phrases,  still  singu- 
larly refined,  gentlemanly.  This  ability  to  speak  boldly  without 
blackguardism,  to  use  the  tools  of  the  rabble  when  necessary  with- 
out soiling  or  roughening  the  hands  with  their  employment,  is  a 
rare  and  unerring  test  of  the  natural  in  contradistinction  from  the 
artificial  aristocrat. 

Mr.  H.'s  next  work  was  "  Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  Prai- 
rie," very  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  more  diversified  with 
anecdote  and  interspersed  with  poetry.  "  Greyslacr"  followed,  a 
rornance  based  on  tho  well  known  murder  of  Sharp,  the  Solicitor- 
General  of  Kentucky,  by  Beauchampe.  W.  Gilmore  Sinims,  (who 
has  far  more  power,  more  passion,  more  movement,  more  skill 
than  Mr.  Hoffman)  has  treated  the  same  subject  more  effectively 
in  his  novel  •'  Beauchampe ;"  but  the  fact  is  that  both  gentlemen 
have  positively  failed,  as  might  have  been  expected.  That  both 
books  are  interesting  is  no  merit  either  of  Mr.  U.  or  of  Mr.  8. 
The  real  events  were  more  impressive  than  are  the  fictitious  ones. 
T\\o  facts  of  this  remarkable  tragedy,  as  arranged  by  actual  cir- 
cumstance, would  put  to  shame  the  skill  of  tho  most  consummate 
artist  Nothing  was  left  to  the  novelist  but  the  amplification  of 
character,  and  at  this  point  neither  the  author  of  "  Greyslacr*9 
nor  of  "  Beauchampe"  is  especially  an  fait.  The  incidents  might 
be  better  woven  into  a  tragedy. 

In  the  way  of  poetry,  Mr.  Hoffman  has  also  written  a  good 
deal.  "The  Vigil  of  Faith  and  other  Poems*'  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  published  several  years  ago.  Tho  subject  of  the  leading 
poem  is  happy — whether  originally  conceived  by  Mr.  H.  or  based 
on  an  actual  superstition,  I  cannot  say.  Two  Indian  chiefs  are 
rivals  in  love.  Tho  accepted  lover  is  about  to  be  made  happy, 
when  his  betrothed  is  murdered  by  the  discarded  suitor.  The 
revenge  taken  is  the  careful  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  assassin, 
under  the  idea  that  Xhe  meeting  the  maiden  in  another  world  is 
the  point  most  desired  by  both  the  survivors.  The  incidents  in- 
terwoven are  picturesque,  and  there  are  many  quotablo  passages ; 
the  descriptive  portions  are  particularly  good;  but  the  author 
has  erred,  first,  in  narrating  the  story  in  the  first  person,  and 
secondly,  in  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  narrator  language  and 
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sentiments  above  the  naturo  of  an  Indian.  I  say  that  the  narra- 
tion ahoild  not  bare  been  in  the  first  person,  because,  although 
an  Indian  may  and  does  fully  experience  a  thousand  delicate 
shades  of  sentiment,  (the  whole  idea  of  the  story  is  essentially 
sentimental,)  still  Jie  has,  clearly,  no  capacity  for  their  various  ex- 
jwniasu  Mr.  Hoffman's  hero  is  made  to  discourse  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Rousseau.  Nevertheless,  u  The  Vigil  of 
Faith"  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  our  most  meritorious  poems. 
The  shorter  pieces  in  the  collection  have  been  more  popular ;  one 
er  two  of  the  mmg*  particularly  so—"  Sparkling  and  Bright,"  for 
example,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  song  purposes,  and  is  full 
of  lyric  feelings.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that,  in  general, 
the  whole  tone,  air  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  fugitive  composi- 
tion* art  echoes  of  Moore,  At  times  the  very  words  and  figures 
of  the  u  British  Anacreon"  are  unconsciously  adopted.  Neither 
«aa  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  obvious  similarity,  if  not  positive 
tsnftatioa,  k  the  source  of  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  our 
Met  by  M  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,"  which  declares  him 
"the  beat  song  writer  in  America,"  and  does  him  also  the  honor 
so  intimate  its  opinion  that  M  he  is  a  better  fellow  than  the  whole 
Yankee  crew"  of  us  taken  together— after  which  there  is  very 
hole  to  be  said. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hoffman  as  a  poet,  it  may 
be  easily  seen  that  these  merits  have  hcen  put  in  the  worst  possi- 
Ua  light  by  the  indiscriminate  and  lavish  approbation  bestowed 
on  them  by  Dr.  GriswoW  in  his  M  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America." 
The  editor  can  find  no  blemish  in  Mr.  H.,  agrees  with  every- 
thing and  copies  everything  said  in  his  praise — worse  than  all, 
give*  him  more  space  in  the  book  than  any  two*  or  perhaps  three, 
of  ow  poets  combined.  All  this  is  as  much  an  insult  to  Mr. 
Hoffman  as  to  the  public,  and  has  done  the  former  irreparable 
injury — bow  or  why,  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  say.  M  Heaven 
save  ns  from  our  friends  1"  ,  . 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  the  original  editor  of  M  The  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,"  and  gave  it  while  under  his  control  a  tone  and  chn- 
r9  the  weight  of  which  may  be  best  estimated  by  the  con- 
that  the  work  thence  received,  an  impetus  which  has 
1  to  bear  it  on  alive,  although  tottering,  month  after  month* 
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through  even  that  dense  region  of  unmitigated  and  unmitigable 
fog — that  dreary  realm  of  outer  darkness,  of  utter  and  inconceiva- 
ble dunderhcadism,  over  which  has  so  long  ruled  King  Log  the 
8econd,  in  the  august  person  of.  one  Lewis  Gay  lord  Clark.  Mr. 
Hoffman  subsequently  owned  and  edited  "  The  American  Monthly 
Magazine,"  one  of  the  best  journals  we  have  ever  had.  He  also 
for  one  year  conducted  M  The  New  York  Mirror,"  and  has  always 
been  a  very  constant  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 

He  is  the  brother  of  Ogden  Hoffman.  Their  father,  whose 
family  came  to  New  York  from  Holland  before  the  time  of  Peter 
8ttiyvesant,  was  often  brought  into  connexion  or  rivalry  with 
such  men  as  Pinckney,  Hamilton  and  Burr. 

The  character  of  no  man  is  more  universally  esteemed  and  ad- 
mired than  that  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He  has  a  boat  of 
friends,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  should  have  an  enemy 
in  the  world.  He  is  chivniric  to  a  fault,  enthusiastic,  frank  with- 
out discourtesy,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  beautiful,  a  gentleman 
of  the  best  school — a  gentleman  by  birth,  by  education  and  by 
instinct  His  manners  are  graceful  and  winning  in  the  extreme — 
quiet,  affable  and  dignified,  yet  cordial  and  degages.  He  con- 
verses much,  earnestly,  accurately  and  woll.  In  person  he  is  remark- 
ably handsome.  He  is  about  fivo  feet  ton  in  height,  somowlmt 
stoutly  made.  His  countenance  is  a  noblo  one — a  full  index  of 
the  character.  The  features  are  somewhat  massivo  but  regular. 
The  eyes  are  blue,  or  light  gray,  and  full  of  fire;  the  mouth  finely 
formed,  although  the  lips  have  a  slight  expression  of  voluptuous- 
ness ;  the  forehead,  to  my  surprise  although  high,  gives  no  indi- 
cation, in  the  region  of  the  temples,  of  that  ideality  (or  love  of 
the  beautiful)  which  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  his  moral  na- 
ture. The  hair  curia,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown,  interspersed  with 
gray.  He  wean  foil  whiskers.  Is  about  forty  year*  of  age.  Un- 
married. 
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I  ax  not  aware  that  Mrs.  Hewitt  has  written  an y  prose ;  bat 

bar  poem*  hare  been  many,  and  occasionally  excellent    A  col* 

section  of  them  was  published,  in  an  exquisitely  tasteful  form,  by 

Itekaor  A  Co,  of  Boston.    The  leading  piece,  entitled  u  Songs 

uf  our  Land,"  although  the  longest,  was  by  no  means  the  most 

naafkorioua.    In  general,  these  compositions  evince  poetic  (error, 

and  keen  appreciation  both  of  moral  and   physical 

Ho  one  of  them,  perhaps,  can  be  judiciously  commended 

aa  *  whole;  but  no  one  of  them  is  without  merit,  and  there  are 

several  which  would  do  credit  to  any  poet  in  the  land.    Still,  even 

toes  latter  are  particularly  rather  than  generally  commendable. 

Tfcey  lack  unity,  totality— ultimate  effect,  but  abound  in  forcible 

aauaaajau*    for  example: 

ttatt  I  portray  thee  In  thy  glorious  seeming 
lata  that  tat  pharos  of  my  darkness  art  ?. . . . 

like  the  bluo  lotos  on  iU  own  dear  river 
lie  thy  soft  eyes,  beloved,  upon  my  tool. .. . 

And  there  the  slave,  a  store  no  more, 
Hung  rerercnt  up  the  chain  he  wore.. ... 

Here  'mid  vour  wild  and  dark  defile 
Overawed  unci  wonder-whelmed  I  stand, 

And  ask— *  is  this  the  fearful  vale 
That  opens  on  the  shsdowy  land  P. . . . 

Oh  friends  1  we  would  be  treasured  still, 

Though  Time's  cokl  hand  should  cast 
His  misty  veil,  in  sfter  years, 

Over  the  idol  Past, 
Tet  send  to  us  some  oAerhuj  thought 

O'er  Memory's  ocean  wide, 
Pure  as  the  Hindoo's  votive  lamp. 

On  Gangs'*  sacred  tide, 

Mia.  Hewitt  has  warm  partialities  for  the  sea  and  all  that  eon* 
Tit  Many  of  her  best  poems  turn  upon  sea  adventures  or 
i  lefcienc*  to  a  maritime  life.  8ome  portions  of  bar  MOod 
i  the  Mariner"  are  na\vt  and  picturesque  I  a.  g .— 

God  bless  the  happy  mariner  1 

A  homely  garb  wears  he, 
And  he  geeth  Kith  a  rolling  g aft, 

IAkr  a  Mia  hefore  the  ste. 
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He  ltath  piped  the  loud  "  ay,  ay,  Sir  I* 

O'er  the  voices  of  the  main 
Till  hie  deep  tonee  have  the  hoareenm 

Of  therieing  hurricane. 

But  oh,  a  Spirit  looketh 

From  out  his  clear  blue  eye, 
With  a  truthful  childlike  earuee 

Like  an  angel  from  (he  eky, 

A  venturous  life  the  sailor  leads 

Between  the  ekg  and  tea, 
But,  when  the  hour  of  dread  is  past, 

A  merrier  who  than  he  f 

The  to ie  of  some  quatrains  entitled  "  Alone,"  differs  materially 
from  that  usual  with  Mrs.  Hewitt  The  idea  b  happy  and  well 
managed. 

Mrs.  Hewitt's  sonnets  are  upon  the  whole,  her  most  pram- 
worthy  compositions.  One  entitled  u  Hercules  and  Omphale"  k 
noticeable  for  the  vigor  of  its  rhythm. 

Reclined,  enerrate,  on  the  couch  of  ease, 
No  more  he  pants  for  deeds  of  high  emprise ; 
For  Pleasure  holds  in  soft  voluptuous  ties 

Enthralled,  great  Jore-descendcd  Hercules. 

The  hand  that  bound  the  Ervmanthean  boar, 
Hetpcria's  dragon  slew  with  bold  intent, 
That  from  bis  quivering  side  in  triumph  rent 

The  $l'in  the  Cleonamn  lion  wore, 

Hold*  forth  the  goblet — while  the  Lvdion  queen, 
Robed  like  a  nymph,  her  brow  en  wreathed  with  vine, 
Lifts  high  the  amphora  brimmed  with  rosy  wine. 

And  pours  the  draught  the  crowned  cup  within. 

And  thus  the  soul,  abased  to  sensual  nwav, 

Its  worth  forsnkes-~its  might  foregoes  for  aye. 

The  unusual  force  of  the  Kne  italicized,  will  be  observed.  This 
force  arises  first,  from  the  directness,  or  colloquialism  without  vul- 
garity, of  its  expression :— (the  relative  pronoun  "  which  "  is  very 
happily  omitted  between  "skin"  and  " the ")— and,  secondly, to 
the  musical  repetition  of  the  vowel  in  "  Cleoneean",  together  with 
the  alliterative  terminations  in  "CIcohm*"  and  "Won."  The 
etfect,  also,  is  much  aided  by  the  sonorous  conclusion  M  wore.* 

Another  and  better  instance  of  fine  versification  occurs  .u  «  For. 
gotten  Heroes." 

And  the  peasant  mother  at  her  door, 

To  the  babe  that  climbed  her  knee, 
8aiig  aloud  the  land's  heroic  song*— 

Bang  of  Thermopylae 
Sang  of  Jifcale—of  Marathon— 
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MART  EL  HEWITT. 

Of  proud  Platam's  day — 
Till  the  wakened  hills  from  peak  to  peak 

EeLoed  the  glorious  lay. 
Ok  godlike  name  l-oh,  godlike  deedl 

Bong-borne  a/or  on  every  breeze, 
Te  are  eoonde  to  thrill  like  a  battle  about, 
il  UUtiedesl 
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Tbo  general  intention  here  is  a  lino  of  four  iambuses  alternating 
with  a  line  of  three ;  but,  less  through  rhythmical  skill  than  a 
I  ear,  the  poetess  has  been  led  into  some  exceedingly  happy 
i  of  the  theme.  For  example ; — in  place  of  the  ordinary 
the  first  foot  of  the  first,  of  the  second,  and  of  the 
third  Baa,  a  bastard  iambus  has  been  employed.    These  lines  are 


And  the  peat  |  ant  moth  |  er  at  |  her  door  | 
4     4  '       ■    S     •         •  S 

Te  the  babe  I  that  climbed  |  her  knee  | 
4    4  '    t  • 

Sang  aloud  |  the  bod's  |  hero  |  ie  senge  | 
4     4  •  S       1 


TW  fourth  Hue, 

8af*of|ThcrB»|i>vl* 

li  weO  varied  by  a  trochee,  instead  of  an  iambus,  in  the  first  foot ; 
gad  the  variation  expresses  forcibly  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
topic  of  the  supposed  songs,  M  Thermopylae.  The  fifth  line  is 
scanned  as  the  three  first  The  sixth  is  the  general  intention,  and 
consists  simply  of  iambuses.  The  seventh  is  like  the  throe  first 
and  the  fifth.  The  eighth  is  like  the  fourth  ;  and  here  again  the 
opening  'trochee  k  admirably  adapted  to  the  movement  of  the 
topic.  The  ninth  is  the  general  intention,  and  is  formed  of  four 
iambuses.  The  tenth  b  an  alternating  line  and  yet  has  four  iam- 
buses, instead  of  the  usual  three ;  as  has  also  the  final  lino— an 
alternating  one,  too.  A  fuller  volume  is  in  this  manner  given  to 
the  dose  of  the  subject;  and  this  volume  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  rising  enthusiasm.  The  last  line  but  one  has  two  bastard 
i,  thus: 


Tears 
4     4 


I  te  thrill  |  likeabat  I  tie  about  I , 

'  t  ■    4    4       '   S  ' 


Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  skilful  versifier 
could  not  have  written  fines  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the 


V:i 


noet  The  errors  of  "Alone,"  however,  and  of  Mrs.  Hewitt's 
Joem.  generally,  show  that  we  must  regard  the  beauties  pointed 
out  above,  merely  in  the  light  to  which  I  have  already  slh^- 
that  is  to  say,  «  occasional  happiness  to  which  the  poetess  is  led 

bv  *  musical  ear. 

I  should  be  doing  this  lady  injustice  were  I  not  to  mention 
that,  at  times,  she  rises  into  a  higher  and  purer  region  of  poetry 
than  might  be  supposed,  or  inferred,  from  any  of  the  passages 
which  I  have  hitherto  quoted.  The  conclusion  of  her  Ocean 
Tide  to  the  Rivulet"  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  rich  spirit  of 
Home's  noblo  epic,  "  Orion." 

Sadly  the  flowers  their  faded  petal*  close 
Where  on  thy  bank*  they  languidly  repose, 

Waiting  in  Tain  to  henr  thee  onward  prose; 
And  pale  Narcissi*  by  thy  margin  side 
Hath  lingered  f«>r  thy  coming,  drooped  and  died, 

Pining  for  thee  amid  the  loneliness. 
Hasten,  beloved  I— here 7  'neath  the  Jerkangifufrock  I 
Hark  I  from  the  deep,  my  anxious  hope  to  meek, 

Thcv  call  me  back  unto  my  parent  matn.  • 

Brighter  than  Thetis  Uiou— and  eA,  more  Jleet  1 
I  hear  the  rn*hlnp  of  thw  fair  mhite  fret  I 
jwj  i  joy  |— my  breast  rocelvos  its  own  again  I 

The  personifications  here  are  well  managed.  The  "  Here  1— 
♦neath  the  o'erhangingrock  I"  has  the  high  merit  of  being  truth- 
fully,  by  which  I  mean  naturally,  expressed,  and  imparts  exceed- 
ing vigor  to  the  whole  stansa.  The  idea  of  tlie  ebb-tide,  convey- 
ed in  tlie  second  line  italiciacd,  is  one  of  the  happiest  imaginable  j 
and  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  bestowed  on  the  i4  rushing'1 
1  of  the  u  fair  white  feet"  The  passage  altogeOier  is  full  of  fancy, 
earnestness,  and  the  truest  poetic  strength.  Mrs.  llowitt  has  given 
many  such  tWtcatfont  of  a  fire  which,  with  more  earnest  endeavor, 
might  bo  readily  fanned  into  flame. 

In  character,  she  nv  sincere,  fervent,  benevolent— sensitive  to 
praise  and  to  blame;  in  temperament  melancholy;  in  manner 
subdued;  converses  earnestly  yet  quietly..  In  person  she  is  tail 
and  slender,  with  black  hahr  and  full  gray  eyes ;  complexion  dark ; 
general  expression  of  the  countananoe  singularly  interesting  and 
agreeable. 
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RICHARD  ADAMS  LOCKE- 

About  twelve  year*  ago,  I  think,  "The  New  York  Sun,"  a 
Wf  paper,  price  one  penny,  ww  established  in  iho  city  of  New 
York  by  Mr.  Moses  Y.  Bench,  who  engaged  Mn.  Rich  Attn  Adams 
Locks  ss  its  editor.  In  a  well-written  prospectus,  the  object  of 
the  journal  professed  to  be  that  of  w  supplying  the  public  with 
the  news  of  the  day  si  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  lio  within  the  means 
of  alLw  The  consequences  of  tho  scheme,  in  their  influence  on 
ffcs  whole  newspaper  business  of  the  country,  and  through  this 
business  on  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  are  probably  be* 
read  all  calculation. 

Previous  to  "The  8un,"  there  had  been  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
si  publishing  a  penny  paper  in  New  York,  and  "  The  Sun  "  itself 
wsi  originally  projected  and  for  a  short  time  issued  by  Messrs.  Day 
jr  Wmer ;  its  ntabiiskment,  howercr,  is  altogether  due  to  Mr. 
Besch,  who  purchased  it  of  its  disheartened  originators.  The 
frsi  decided  mernmmU  of  tho  journal,  nevertheless,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Locke ;  and  in  so  saying,  I  by  no  means  intend 
any  depreciation  of  Mr.  Beach,  since  in  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
L  be  hud  but  given  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  that  unusual 
stfsoty  for  which  I  am  inclined  to  yield  him  credit 

At  ail  events,  "The  Sun"  was  revolving  in  a  comparatively 
■arrow  orbit  when,  one  fine  day,  there  appeared  in  its  editorial 
ttl— ns  a  prefatory  article  announcing  very  remarkable  natron- 
anneal  discoveries  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Sir  John 
HersehefL  The  information  was  said  to  have  been  received  by 
■The  8uun  from  an  early  copy  of  "The  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Adenee,"  hi  which  appeared  a  communication  from  Sir  John  him- 
self. This  preparatory  announcement  took  very  well,  (there  had 
been  no  hoaxes  in  those  days,)  and  was  followed  by  full  details  of 
the  reputed  discoveries,  which  were  now  found  to  have  been  made 
chiefly  hi  inspect  to  the  moon,  and  by  means  of  a  telescope  to 
which  iho  out  lately  constructed  by  the  Esrl  of  Rosso  is  a  play- 
thiag.  As  these  discoveries  were  gradually  spread  before  the 
table,  the  astonishment  of  that  public  grew  out  of  all  bounds; 
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but  those  who  questioned  tho  veracity  of  "The  Sun" — the 
authenticity  of  the  communication  to  "The  Edinburgh  Journal 
of  8cience"— were  really  very  few  indeed  ;  and  this  I  am  forced 
to  look  upon  as  a  far  more  wonderful  thing  than  any  "  man-bat ' 
of  them  all. 

About  six  months  before  this  occurrence,  the  Harpers  had  issued 
an  American  edition  of  Sir  John  Ilerschcll's  "Treatise  on  As- 
tronomy ,w  and  I  have  been  much  interested  in  what  is  there  said 
respecting  the  possibility  of  future  lunar  investigations.  The 
theme  excited  my  fancy,  and  I  longed  to  give  frco  rein  to  it  in 
depicting  my  day-dreams  about  tho  scenery  of  the  moon — in 
short,  I  longed  to  write  a  story  embodying  these  dreams.  Tho 
obvious  difficulty,  of  course,  was  that  of  accounting  for  tho  narra- 
tor's acquaintance  with  the  satellite;  and  the  equally  obvious 
mode  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  was  tho  supposition  of  an  ex- 
traordinary telescope.  I  saw  at  once  that  tho  chief  interest  of 
such  a  narrative  must  depend  upon  the  reader's  yielding  his 
credence  in  some  measure  as  to  details  of  actual  fact  At  this 
stage  of  my  deliberations,  I  'spoke  of  tho  design  to  one  or  two 
friends — to  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  author  of  "  Swallow  Barn," 
among  others — and  tho  result  of  my  conversations  with  them 
was  that  the  optical  difficulties  of  constructing  such  a  telescope  as 
I  conceived  were  so  rigid  and  so  commonly  understood,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  giving  due  verisimilitude  to  any  fic- 
tion having  tho  tolcscopo  as  a  basis.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  and 
only,  half  convinced,  (believing  tho  public,  in  fact,  moro  roadily 
gullible  than  did  my  friends,)  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  imparting 
very  close  verisimilitude  to  what  I  should  write — that  is  to  say, 
so  close  as  really  to  deceive.  I  fell  back  upon  a  stylo  half  plausi- 
ble, half  bantering,  and  resolved  to  give  what  interest  I  could  to . 
an  actual  passage  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  describing  tho  lu- 
nar scenery  as  if  surveyed  and  personally  examined  by  the  narra- 
tor. In  this  view  I  wrote  a  story  which  I  called  u  Hans  PhaaH," 
publishing  it  about  six  months  afterwards  in  "  The  Southern  Lit* 
erary  Messenger,''  of  which  I  was  then  editor. 

It  was  three  weeks  after  the  issue  of  "  Tho  Messenger "  con- 
taining "Hans  Phaall,"  that  the  first  of  the  *  Moon-hoax"  edt» 
tonal*  made  its  appearance  in  "The  Sun,"  and  no  sooner  had  I  * 
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ted  Ike  paper  than  I  understood  the  jest,  which  not  for  t  mo*, 
neat  could  I  doubt  had  been  suggested  by  my  own  j*u  cTtspriL 
8ou»  el  die  New  York  journals  ("  The  Transcript "  Among  others) 
saw  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and  published  the  "  Moon  story  n 
side  by  aide  with  "  Haas  Pbaall,"  thinking  that  the  author  of  the 
sue  had  been  detected  in  the  author  of  the  other.  Although  the 
details  are,  with  some  exception,  very  dissimilar,  still  I  maintain 
that  the  genera)  features  of  the  two  compositions  are  nearly 
Mftiffl  Both  are  Aottset,  (although  one  is  in  a  ton*  of  mere 
banter,  the  other  of  downright  earnest;)  both  hoaxes  are  on  one 
sibjtet,  astronomy ;  both  on  the  same  point  of  that  subject,  tho 
■eon ;  bath  professed  to  have  derived  exclusive  information  from 
*  foreign  country,  and  both  attempt  to  give  plausibility  by  minute- 
ness of  seieBtiie  detail  Add  to  all  this,  that  nothing  of  a  similar 
assure  had  ever  been  attempted  before  these  two  hoaxes,  the  one 
ef  which  followed  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the  other. 

Having  stated  the  case,  however,  in  this  form,  I  am  bound  to 
da  Mr.  Locke  the  justice  to  say  that  he  denies  having  seen  my 
article  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  own ;  I  am  bound  to  add, 
sho,  that  I  believe  him. 

Lnaiediatery  on  the  completion  of  the  M  Moon  story,"  (it  was 
three  or  four  days  in  getting  finished,)  1  wrote  an  examination  of 
its  cWsns  to  credit,  showing  distinctly  its  fictitious  character,  but 
wis  astonished  at  finding  that  I  could  obtain  few  listeners,  so 
leauy  eager  were  all  to  bo  deceived,  so  magical  were  tho  charms  of 
a  style  that  served  as  the  vehicle  of  an  exceedingly  clumsy  invention. 

It  asay  afibrd  even  now'  some  amusement  to  see  pointed  out 
those  particulars  of  the  hoax  which  should  have  sufficed  to  estab- 
s»k  its  real  character.  Indeed,  however  rich  the  imagination  dis- 
abled in  this  fiction,  it  wanted  much  of  the  force  which  might 
kave  been  given  ft  by  a  more  scrupulous  attention  to  general  an- 
alogy and  to  fact  That  the  public  were  misled,  even  for  an  in- 
stant, merely  proves  the  gross  ignorance  which  (ten  or  twelve 
yearn  ago)  was  so  prevalent  on  astronomical  topics. 

The  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  is,  in  round  numbers, 
940,000  miles.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  near,  apparently,  a 
sus  would  bring  the  satellite,  (or  any  distant  object,)  we,  of 
••an*,  have  but  to  divide  the  distance  by  the  magnifying,  or,  more 
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strictly,  by  the  space-penetrating  power  of  the  glass.  Mr.  Locke 
gives  his  lens  a  power  of  42,000  times.  By  this  divido  240,000, 
(the  moon's  real  distance,)  and  we  have  five  miles  and  five-sevenths 
as  tho  apparent  distance.  No  animal  could  be  seen  so  far,  much 
less  the  minute  points  particularized  in  the  story.  Mr.  L.  speaks 
about  Sir  John  Herscheirs  perceiving  flowers,  (the  papavtr  Jtteos, 
etc,)  and  even  detecting  the  color  and  the  shape  of  the  eyes  of 
small  birds.  Shortly  before,  too,  the  author  himself  observes  that 
tho  lens  would  not  render  perceptible  objects  less  than  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter;  but  even  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  giving  the 
glass  for  toQ  great  a  power. 

On  page  18,  (of  tho  pamphlet  edition,)  speaking  of  u  a  hairy 
veil "  over  the  eyes  of  a  species  of  bison,  Mr.  L.  says — "  It  imme- 
diately occurred  to  the  acute  mind  of  Doctor  llcrschcll  that  this 
was  a  providential  contrivance  to  protect  tho  eyes  of  the  animal 
from  the  great  extremes  of  liglit  and  darkness  to  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  our  side  of  the  moon  are  periodically  subjected." 
But  this  should  not  bo  thought  a  very  "  acute n  observation  of 
the  Doctor's.  The  inhabitants  of  our  side  of  the  moon  have,  evi- 
dently, no  darkness  at  all ;  in  the  absence  of  tho  sun  they  have 
a  light  from  the  earth  equal  to  that  of  thirteen  full  moons,  so 
that  there  can  be  nothing  of  the  extremes  mentioned. 

The  topography  throughout,  even  when  professing  to  accord 
with  Blunt's  Lunar  Chart,  is  at  variance  with  that  and  all  other 
lunar  charts,  and  even  at  variance  with  itself.  The  points  of  the 
compass,  too,  are  in  sad  confusion  ;  tho  writer  seeming  to  be  un- 
aware that,  on  a  lunar  map,  those  are  not  in  accordance  with  ter- 
resttal  points — the  east  being  to  tho  led,  and  so  forth. 

Deceived,  perhaps,  by  the  vague  titles  Mare  tfubium,  Mmrt 
Tranquilitatit,  Afar*  Fetcunditatti,  etc.,  given  by  astronomers  of 
former  times  to  the  dark  patches  on  tho  moon's  surface,  Mr.  L. 
has  long  details  respecting  oceans  and  other  large  bodies  of  water 
in  the  moon ;  whereas  there  is  no  astronomical  point  more  posi- 
tively ascertained  than  that  no  such  bodies  exist  there.  In  ex- 
amining the  boundary  between  light  and  darkness  in  a  crescent 
or  gibbous  moon,  where  this  boundary  crosses  any  of  the  dark 
places,  the  line  of  division  is  found  to  bo  jagged ;  but  were  those 
dark  places  liquid,  they  would  evidently  be  even. 
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The  description  of  the  wings  of  the  man-bat  (on  page  21)  is 
bat  a  literal  copy  of  Peter  Wilkin*'  account  of  the  wings  of  his 
flying  Wanders.  This  simple  feet  should  at  least  have  induced 
ssjepioon. 

On  page  S3  we  read  thus — u  What  a  prodigious  influence  must 
©nr  thirteen  times  larger  globe  have  exercised  upon  this  satellite 
when  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  time,  the  passive  subject  of  chem- 
icaJ  affinity  1°  Now,  tltis  is  very  fine ;  but  it  should  bo  observed 
thai  no  astronomer  could  have  mado  such  remark,  especially  to 
any  "  Journal  of  Science,"  for  the  earth  in  the  sense  intended  (that 
of  bulk)  is  not  only  thirteen  but  forty-nine  times  larger  than  the 
A  similar  objection  applies  to  the  five  or  six  concluding 

i  of  the  pamphlet,  where,  by  way  of  introduction  to  some 
\  in  Saturn,  the  philosophical  correspondent  is  made  to 
grtu  a  minute  school-boy  account  of  that  planet — an  account  quite 
supererogatory,  it  might  be  presumed,  in  the  case  of  "  The  Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Science." 

But  there  k  one  point,  in  especial,  which  should  have  instantly 
betrayed  the  fiction.  Let  us  imagine  the  power  really  possessed 
tf  seeing  animals  on  the  moon's  surface— -what  in  such  case  would 
first  arrest  the  attention  of  an  observer  from  the  earth  t  Certainly 
neither  the  snape,  site,  nor  any  other  peculiarity  in  these  animals 
so  soon  as  their  remarkable  position — they  would  seem  to  be 
walking  heels  up  and  head  down,  after  the  fashion  of  flies  on  a 
arihag.  The  real  observer  (however  prepared  by  previous  know- 
ledge) would  have  commented  on  this  odd  phenomenon  before 
proceeding  to  other  details ;  the  fictitious  observer  has  not  even 
alluded  to  the  subject,  but  in  the  case  of  the  man-bats  speaks  of 

;  their  entire  bodies,  when  it  is  demonstrable  that  he  could 
i  HtUe  more  than  the  apparently  flat  hemisphere  of  the 


I  may  aa  well  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  size,  and  espe- 
cially thn  powers  of  the  man-bats,  (for  example,  their  ability  to 
fiy  in  so  mm  an  atmosphere — if,  indeed,  the  moon  has  any,)  with 
asset  of  tho  other  fancies  in  regard  to  animal  and  vegetable  exist* 
ease,  am  at  variance  generally  with  all  analogical  reasoning  on 
thees  themes,  and  that  analogy  hem  will  often  amount  to 
the  meat  positive  demonstrstion.    The  temperature  of  the  moon! 
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for  instance,  is  rather  above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  Mr.  Locke, 
consequently,  has  committed  a  serious  oversight  in  not  represent- 
ing his  man-bats,  his  bisons,  his  game  of  all  kinds— to  say  nothing 
of  his  vegetables— as  each  and  all  done  to  a  turn. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  suggestions 
attributed  to  Brewster  and  Hcrschell  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  hoax, 
about  tho  ^transfusion  of  artificial  light  through  tho  focal  object 
of  vision,*  etc,  etc^  belong  to  that  anodes  of  figurative  writing 
which  comes  most  properly  under  tho  head  of  rigmarole.  There 
is  a  real  and  very  definite  limit  to  optical  discovery  among  the 
stars,  a  Kmit  whose  nature  need  only  bo  stated  to  be  understood. 
H  indeed,  the  casting  of  large  lenses  were  all  that  is  required,  the 
ingenuity  of  man  would  ultimately  prove  equal  to  the  task,  and 
we  might  have  them  of  any  size  demanded  ;*  but,  unhappily,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  size  in  the  lens,  and  consequently  of 
space-penetrating  power,  is  the  diminution  of  light  from  tho  object 
by  diffusion  of  tho  rays.  And  for  this  evil  thcro  is  no  remedy 
within  human  reach ;  for  an  object  is  seen  by  means  of  that  light 
alone,  whether  direct  or  reflected,  which  proceeds  from  the  object 
itself.  Thus  the  only  artificial  light  which  could  avail  Mr.  Locke, 
would  be  such  as  he  should  be  able  to  throw,  not  upon  u  the  focal 
object  of  vision,"  but  upon  the  moan.  It  has  been  easily  calcu- 
lated that  when  the  light  proceeding  from  a  heavenly  body  be- 
comes so  diffused  as  to  be  as  weak  as  the  natural  light  given  out 
by  the  stars  collectively  in  a  clear,  moonless  night,  then  tho  hea- 
venly body  for  any  practical  purpose  is  no  longer  visible. 

The  singular  blunders  to  which  I  have  referred  being  properly 
understood,  we  shall  have  all  the  better  reason  for  wonder  at  the 
prodigious  eueceee  of  tho  hoax.  Not  one  person  in  ten  discredited 
it,  and  (strangest  point  of  all  I)  the  doubters  were  chiefly  those 
who  doubted  without  being  able  to  say  why— the  ignorant,  those 
uninformed  in  astronomy,  people  who  would  not  believe  because 
the  thing  was  so  novel,  so  entirely  "out  of  tho  usual  way."    A 

•  Neither  of  the  HerseheUs  dreamed  of  the  jwwbWty  of  a  spijcahmi  six 
fe^  m  dkn^«(  mad  now  the  marrel  has  b«en  triumphantly  aeootnpUshed 
by  Lord  Reuse.  There  is,  fa  fact,  no  phyeicsl  mpoMUiijf  fa  our  easting 
knees  of  stoh  fifty  feet  diameter  or  more.  A  •mfficteocy  of  means  and  eMff 
ball  that  fa decMuded. 
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|»vs  professor  of  mathematics  in  n  Virginian  college  told  me 
asriously  that  ha  had  no  stool  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair  1 
The  great  effect  wrought  upon  the  public  mind  is  referable,  first, 
la  fat  moweitw  o/  Me  taVa ;  secondly,  to  the  fancy-exciting  and 
reason-repressing  character  of  the  alledgcd  discoveries ;  thirdly, 
la  the  consummate  tact  with  which  the  deception  was  brought 
forth;  fourthly,  to  the  exquisite  vrniwnblance  of  tho  narration. 
The  hoax  waa  circulated  to  an  immense  extent,  was  translated 
into  various  languages — was  even  made  the  subject  of  (quizzical) 
dncussiou  in  astronomical  societies  r  drew  down  upon  itself  the 
grave  denunciation  of  Dick,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly 
the  greatest  All  hi  the  way  of  sensation— of  merely  popular  sensa- 
tion—ever made  by  any  similar  fiction  either  in  America  or  in 
Europe. 

Having  read  the  Moon  story  to  an  end,  and  found  it  nnticipa- 
ttve  of  all  the  main  points  of  my  M  linns  Phaall,"  I  suffered  the 
latter  to  remain  unfinished.  The  chief  design  in  carrying  my 
hero  to  the  moon  was  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  describing 
the  lunar  scenery,  but  I  found  that  ho  could  add  very  little  to  the 
annate  and  authentic  account  of  Sir  John  Hcrschcll.  Tlio  first 
part  of  •  Hans  Phaall,"  occupying  about  eighteen  pages  of  "The 
Messenger,"  embraced  merely  a*  journal  of  the  passage  between 
the  two  orbs,  and  a  few  words  of  general  observation  on  tho  most 
obvious  features  of  the  satellite ;  the  second  part  will  most  proba- 
bly never  appear.  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  even  to  bring  my 
voyager  back  to  his  parent  earth.  lie  remains  where  I  left  him, 
and  is  still,  I  Where,  M  the  man  in  the  moon." 

From  the  epoch  of  the  hoax  "The  Sun"  shone  with  unmitigated 
splendor.  The  start  thus  given  the  paper  insured  it  a  triumph ; 
H  has  now  a  daily  circulation  of  not  far  from  fifty  thousand  copies, 
and  is,  therefore,  probably,  the  most  really  influential  journal  of 
ks  kind  in  the  world.  Its  success  firmly  established  u  the  penny 
system"  throughout  the  country,  and  (through  "The  Sun")  conse- 
fsmtry,  we  are  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Locke  for  one  of 
the  saost  important  steps  over  yet  taken  in  the  pathway  of  human 


On  dissolving,  about  n  year  afterwards,  his  connexion  with  Mr, 
Bests,  Mr.  Locks  established  a  political  daily  paper,  M  The  Now 
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Era,M  conducting  it  with  distinguished  ability.  In  this  journal  he 
made,  very  unwisely,  an  attempt  at  a  second  hoax,  giving  tho 
finale  of  the  adventures  of  Mungo  Park  in  Africa—the  writer  pre- 
tending to  have  come  into  possession,  by  some  accident,  of  tlie 
lost  MSS.  of  the  traveller.  No  one,  however,  seemed  to  bo  de- 
ceived, (Mr.  Locke's  columns  were  a  suspected  district,)  and  the 
adventures  wero  never  brought  to  an  end.  They  were  richly 
imaginative. 

The  next  point  made  by  their  author  was  the  getting  up  a  book 
on  magnetism  as  the  primum  mobile  of  the  universe,  in  connexion 
with  Doctor  Sherwood,  the  practitioner  of  magnetic  remedies. 
The  more  immediate  purpose  of  tlie  trcatiso  was  the  sotting  forth 
a  new  magnetic  method  of  obtaining  tho  longitude  Tho  matter 
was  brought  before  Congress  and  received  with  favorable  attention. 
What  definite  action  was  had  I  know  not.  A  review  of  tho 
work  appeared  in  "  Tho  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,"  and  mado 
sad  havoc  of  the  whole  project.  It  was  enabled  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, by  attacking  in  dotail  tho  accuracy  of  some  calculations  of 
no  very  radical  importance.  These  and  others  Mr.  Locke  is  now 
engaged  'n  carefully  revising ;  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  his 
theory  (which  he  has  reached  more  by  dint  of  imagination  than 
of  anything  else)  will  finally  bo  established,  although,  perhaps, 
never  thoroughly  by  him. 

His  proso  stylo  is  noticeable  for  its  concision,  luininoiisncss, 
completeness— ench  quality  in  its  proper  place.  Ho  has  that 
method  so  generally  characteristic  of  genius  proper.  Everything 
he  writes  is  a  model  in  its  peculiar  way,  serving  just  the  norposca 
intended  and  nothing  to  spare.  He  has  written  some  poetry, 
which,  through  certain  radical  misapprehensions,  is  not  very 
good. 

Like  most  men  of  true  imagination,  Mr.  Locke  is  a  seemingly 
paradoxical  compound  of  coolness  and  excitability. 

He  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  symmetrically 
formed ;  there  is  an  air  of  distinction  about  his  whole  person— 
the  air  noble  of  genius.  His  face  is  strongly  pitted  by  the  small- 
pox,  and,  perhaps  frohi  the  same  cause,  there  is  a  marked  obliquity 
in  the  eyes ;  a  certain  calm,  clear  luminoutneee,  however,  about 
these  latter,  amply  compensates  for  tho  defect,  and  tho  forehead 
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h  truly  beautiful  in  its  intellectuality.    I  am  acquainted  with  no 
www— tag  so  fine  a  forehead  as  Mr.  Locke.     He  is  married, 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  although  no  one  would  suppose 
i  to  be  snore  than  thirty-eight    He  is  a  lineal  descendant 
tale  isnusottai  author  of  the  "Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 


SLtZABETH  OAKES  SMITH.* 

Tbw  k  a  ?wy  pretty  little  volume,  neatly  printed,  handsomely 
embractag  some  two  hundred  pages  sixteen- mo.  and  in- 
to the  public,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  in  a  preface  by 
Dr.  Rafue  W.  Griswold.  In  this  preface  we  find  some  few  mem- 
i  of  the  personal  authoress,  with  some  critical  opinions  in 
to  her  poems.  The  memoranda  are  meagre.  A  much 
j  interesting  account  of  Mrs.  8mith  is  given  by  Mr.  John  Ncal, 
an*  waa  included  by  Mr.  John  Kceso  in  the  introduction  to  a 
former  collection  of  her  work*.  The  critical  opinions  may  as  well 
be  here  quoted,  at  least  in  part    Dr.  Oriswold  says : 

Bs&iag  expt-siou.  yet  afarmking  from  notoriety,  and  with  a  full  iiharo  of 
that  respect  for  a  just  fame  and  appreciation  which  belong*  to  every  high- 
tned  ssssd,  yet  oppressed  by  iU  shadow  when  ctmimatatiee  i«  the  impelling 
■oifre  of  pvblicaUon,  Ike  writings  of  Mrs,  Smith  might  well  be  supposed  to 
setray  great  inequality;  still  in  her  many  contributions  to  the  magazine*,  it 
k  icasatsaable  how  few  of  her  pieeea  dinphty  the  ununJ  carclcMncm  and  lmsto 
ef  SMaaskip  articles.  Aa  an  eaaayfet  especially,  wltile  graccm!  ami  Ihrcly. 
b  a  compact  and  vigorous;  while  through  poems,  away*,  tales,  ami  criti- 
indwuiottB  pen  aecma  equally  akilful  ami  happy  in  each  of 
■rtasenta  of  literature,)  through  all  licr  manifold  writing*,  indeed, 
i  the  same  beautiful  Tetn  of  philosophy,  via. :— that  truth  And  good- 
ana  af  tacsaadTea  impart  a  holy  light  to  tlic  mind  which  gives  it  a  power 
t»  jt—  —  ^-ji^^jHt-.  ^  u^  highest  order  of  human  intelligence 
and  not  the  reasoning  faculties.  ....  Mr*.  Smith* 

i  insptra- 

,     wwy 

, have  not 

lother 

"The  Sinless  Child"  was  originally  published  in  the  "Southern 
literary  MeeeeugerfM  where  it  at  once  attracted  much  attention 
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from  the  novelty  of  iU  conception  and  the  general  grace  and  pu- 
rity of  its  style.  Undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  most  original 
of  American  poems— surpassed  in  this  rcsj>cct,  we  think,  only  by 
Marin  del  Occidente's  "Bride  of  Seven."  Of  course,  wo  speak 
merely  of  long  poems.  We  have  had  in  this  country  many  brief 
fugitivo  pieces  for  excelling  in  this  most  important  point  (origi- 
nality) either  "The  Bride  of  Seven"  or  " The  Sinless  Child "— 
far  excelling,  indeed,  any  translantic  poems.  After  all,  it  is  chiefly 
in  works  of  what  is  absurdly  termed  "sustained  effort"  that  we 
fall  in  any  material  respect  behind  our  progenitors. 

"The  Sinless  Child"  is  quite  long,  including  more  than  two 
hundred  stanzas,  generally  of  eight  lines.  The  metro  through- 
out is  iambic  tetrameter,  alternating  with  trimeter— in  othor  words, 
lines  of  four  iambuses  alternate  with  lines  of  three.  The  varia- 
tions from  this  order  are  rare.  Tlic  design  of  tho  poem  is  very 
imperfectly  iiuido  out  Tlic  conception  is  much  bettor  than  the 
execution.  "  A  simple  cottage  maiden,  Eva,  given  to  the  world 
in  the  widowhood  of  one  parent  and  tho  angelic  existence  of  the 

other is  found  from  her  birth  to  Ix;  as  meek  and  gentle 

as  are  those  pale  flowers  that  look  imploringly  upon  us.  . . .    She 

is  gifted  with  tho  power  of  interpreting  the  beautiful  mysteries  of 
our  earth. .....    For  her  tho  song  of  tho  bird  is  not  merely  the 

gushing  forth  of  a  nature  too  full  of  blessedness  to  be  silent .... 

tho  humblest  plant,  tho  simplest  insect,  is  each  alive  with  truth. 
....  She  sees  the  world  not  merely  with  mortal  eyes,  but  looks 

within  to  tho  pure  internal  life  of  which  tho  outward  is  but  a 
type,"  etc,  etc.  These  passages  are  taken  from  the  Argument 
prefixed  to  Part  I.  The  goneral  thesis  of  tho  poetess  may,  per- 
haps,  be  stated  as  the  demonstration  that  the  superior  wisdom  is 
moral  rather  than  intellectual ;  but  it  may  bo  doubted  whether 
her  subject  was  ever  precisely  apparent  to  herself.  In  a  word, 
she  seems  to  have  vacillated  between  several  conceptions— the  only 
very  definite  idea  being  that  of  extreme  beauty  and  purity  in  a 
child.  At  one  timo  wo  fancy  her,  for  example,  attempting  to 
show  that  tho  condition  of  absolute  sanctity  is  one  through  which 
mortality  may  know  all  things  and  hold  converge  with  the  an- 
gels ;  at  another  we  suppose  it  her  purpose  to  "create  "  (in  criti- 
cal language)  an  entirely  novel  being,  a  something  that  is  ueithei 
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auje)  nor  mortal,  nor  jet  fidiy  id  the  ordinary  sense — in  a  word, 
ta  original  «•#.  Besides  these  two  prominent  fancies,  however, 
there  are  various  others  which  seem  continually  flitting  in  and 
tat  of  the  poet's  vision,  so  that  Iter  whole  work  bos  an  indeter* 
annate  air.  Of  this  she  apparently  becomes  conscious  towards 
the  conclusion,  and  in  the  final  stansa  endeavors  to  remedy  the 
anVulty  by  summing  np  her  design — 

The  sinless  child,  with  minion  high, 

Awhile  to  earth  was  given, 
To  show  m  that  our  world  should  be 

The  vestibule  of  heaven. 
Did  we  but  in  the  holy  light 

Of  truth  and  goodncM  rise, 
We  might  communion  hold  with  God 

And  spirits  from  the  skies. 

lae  conduct  of  the  narrative  is  scarcely  more  determinate — if, 
indeed,  tf  The  8inless  Child  n  can  be  said  to  include  a  narrative 
atoll  The  poem  is  occupied  in  its  first  part  with  a  description 
of  the  child,  her  saintly  character,  her  lone  wanderings,  the  lessons 
she  deduces  from  all  animal  and  vegetable  things,  and  her  com- 
munings with  the  angels.  We  have  then  discussions  with  her 
nsother,  who  is  made  to  introduce  episodical  tales,  one  of  M  Old 
Richard,"  another  called  "The  Defrauded  Heart,"  (a  tale  of  a 
afcerjaad  another  entitled  "The  Stepmother;'  Towards  the 
and  af  the  poem  a  lover,  Alfred  Iinne,  is  brought  upon  the  scene. 
He  has  been  reckless  and  sinful,  but  is  reclaimed  by  the  heavenly 
nature  af  Eva.  He  finds  her  sleeping  in  a  forest  At  this  point 
attar  taunt  af  tfce  finest  and  most  characteristic  passages  of  the 

Unwonted  thought,  unwonted  calm 

Upon  his  spirit  foil ; 
fur  as  unwiitimrly  hod  sought 

Totmg  Evas  hallowed  dell, 
And  breathed  that  atmosphere  of  love, 

Around  her  path  that  grew: 
■  That  evil  from  her  steps  repelled 

The  food  unto  her  drew. 

Mm.— The  last  quatrain  of  this  statist  would  have  been 
if  punctuated  and  written  thus— 

And  breathed  that  atmosphere  of  love 

Around  her  path  that  grew— 
That  evil  from  her  steps 

lbs*  good  unto  her  dn 
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We  may  as  well  observe  here,  too,  that  although  neatly  printed, 
the  volume  abounds  in  typographical  errors  that  very  frequently 
mar  the  sense — as  at  page  60,  for  example,  where  come  (near  the 
bottom)  is  improperly  used  for  came,  and  ecorcking  (second  line 
from  the  top)  is  substituted  for  t earthing.  We  proceed  with  Al- 
fred's discovery  of  Eva  m  tlio  wood. 

Now  Eva  opes  her  child-like  eyes 

And  lifts  ner  tranquil  head ; 
And  Albert,  like  a  guilty  thing, 

Had  from  her  presence  ftVd 
But  Eva  marked  his  troubled  brow, 

His  sad  and  thoughtful  eyes, 
As  if  they  sought  yet  shrank  to  hold 

Their  converse  with  the  sides. 

Communion  with  the  skies — would  have  been  far  better.  It 
seems  strange  to  us  that  any  one  should  have  overlooked  the 
word. 

And  all  her  kindly  nature  fctirred, 

She  prayed  him  to  remain ; 
Well  conscious  that  the  pure  have  power 

To  holm  mud)  human  pnia 
There  mingled  too,  as  in  a  dream, 

About  bravo  Albert  Lmuc, 
A  real  and  ideal  form 
Her  soul  had  formed  within. 

We  give  the  punctuation  here  as  we  find  it ; — it  is  incorrect 
throughout,  interfering  materially  with  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  passage.  There  should  be  a  comma  after  "And"  in  the 
first  line,  a  comma  in  place  of  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the 
second  line,  no  point  at  the  end  of  the  third  line,  a  comma  after 
M  mingled,"  and  none  after  "  forni."  These  seeming  minutim  am 
of  real  importance ;  but  we  refer  to  them,  in  case  of  "  The  Sin* 
less  Child,"  because  here  the  aggregate  of  this  species  of  minor 
error  is  unusually  remarkable.  Of  course  it  is  the  proof-reader  nr 
editor,  and  not  Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  to  blame. 

Her  trusting  hand  (air  Eva  laid 

In  tlint  of  Albert  Linno, 
And  for  one  trembling  moment  turned 

Her  gentle  thought*  within. 
Deep  tenderness  was  in  the  glance 

That  rested  on  his  face, 
As  if  her  woman-heart  bad  found 

Its  own  abiding-place, 
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i  to  him  it  seemed 

Her  Toice  more  liquid  grew — 
"Dear  youth,  ihj  soul  and  mine  art  eat; 

One  snores  their  being  drew  t 
And  they  must  mingle  evermore— 

Thy  thoughts  of  lore  and  me 
Will,  as*  light,  thy  footsteps  guide 

To  life  and  mystery." 

There  was  a  sadness  in  her  tone, 

Bui  tare  taifiithomed  deep ; 
As  from  tlio  centre  of  the  soul 

Where  the  divine  may  sleep ; 
Prophetic  was  the  tone  and  look, 

And  Alberts  noble  heart 
flank  with  a  strange  fimbodtng  dread 

Lest  Eva  should  depart  • 

And  when  she  bent  her  timid  eyes 

As  she  beside  him  knelt, 
The  pressure  of  her  sinless  Kps 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt, 
Wall  of  earth  and  all  of  am 

Fled  from  ber  sainted  side  \ 
flee,  the  pure  virgin  of  the  soul, 

(Massed  young  Albert's  bride. 

h  would,  perhaps,  hare  been  out  of  keeping  with  the  more  ob- 
nen  pin  of  the  poem  to  make  Eva  really  Clio  bride  of  Albert 
fte  does  not  wed  him,  but  dies  tranquilly  in  bed,  soon  after  the 
fmtial  union  in  the  forest  M  Eva,"  says  tho  Argument  of  Part 
V&,  "bath  fulfilled  tier  destiny.  Material  things  can  no  farther 
•miter  to  the  growth  of  her  spirit  That  waking  of  tho  soul 
w  Hi  own  deep  mysteries — its  oneness  with  another — lias  been 
wwfphshed.  A  human  soul  is  perfected."  At  this  point  the 
p*a  may  be  said  to  have  its  conclusion. 

Is  looking  back  at  its  general  plan,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  traces 
if  Ugi  poetic  capacity.  Tho  first  point  to  be  commended  is  the 
ludi  or  aim  of  the  poetess.  8ho  is  evidently  discontented  with 
us  bald  rowtine  of  common-place  themes,  and  originality  has  been 
with  ber  a  principal  object.  In  all  cases  of  fictitious  composition 
kiboald  be  the  Jtnt  object — by  which  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
teH  can  ere?  be  considered  as  the  most  important  But,  etrtt- 
m  atrttvt,  erery  class  of  fiction  is  the  better  for  originality ; 
•my  writer  is  false  to  his  own  interest  if  he  fails  to  avail  himself, 
*tt>o«tset,  of  the  effect  which  is  certainly  and  invariably  deri- 
Hah  frees  the  ^reat  element,  nawHt y. 
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The  execution  of  "  The  Sinless  Child"  is,  as  wo  hare  already 
said,  inferior  to  its  conception— that  is,  to  its  conception  as  it 
floated,  rather  than  steadily  existed,  in  the  brain  of  the  authoress. 
She  enables  us  to  seo  that  she  has  very  narrowly  tnU serf  one  of 
those  happy  "creations"  which  now  and  then  immortalise  the 
poet  With  a  good  deal  more  of  deliberate  thought  before  put- 
ting pen  to  paper,  with  a  good  deal  more  of  tlio  constructive  abili- 
ty, and  with  more  rigorous  discipline  in  the  minor  merits  of  style, 
and  of  what  is  termed  in  tlio  school-prospectuses,  composition, 
Mrs.  Smith  would  have  made  of  "  The  Sinless  Child"  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  American  poems.  While  speaking 
of  the  execution,  or,  more  properly,  tho  conduct  of  tho  work,  we 
may  as  well  mention,  first,  tho  obviousness  with  which  tho  stories 
introduced  by  Eva's  mother  are  interpolated,  or  episodical ;  it  is 
permitted  every  reader  to  seo  that  they  have  no  natural  con- 
nexion with  tho  true  theme ;  and,  indeed,  thcro  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  written  long  before  the  main  narrative  was  pro- 
jected. In  the  second  place,  we  must  allude  to  tlio  artificiality  of 
the  Arguments,  or  introductory  prose  passages,  prefacing  each 
Part  of  the  poem.  Mrs.  Smith  had  no  sounder  reason  for  employ- 
ing them  than  Milton  and  the  rest  of  tho  cpicists  havo  employed 
them  beforo.  If  it  bo  said  that  they  are  necessary  for  tho  proper 
comprehension  of  a  poem,  we  reply  that  this  is  saying  nothing  for 
them,  but  merely  much  against  tho  poem  which  demands  them  as 
a  necessity.  Every  work  of  art  should  contain  within  itself  all 
that  is  required  for  its  own  comprehension.  An  "  argument"  is 
but  another  form  of  tho  "This  is  an  ox"  subjoined  to  tho  portrait 
of  an  animal  with  horns.  But  in  making  these  objections  to  the 
management  of  "  The  Sinless  Child,"  wo'  must  not  be  under- 
stood as.  insisting  upon  them  as  at  all  material,  in  view  of  the 
lofty  merit  o(  originality— a  merit  which  pervades  and  invigorates 
the  whole  work,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  at  least,  is  far,  rery 
far  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  every  tnarttsticality  of 
construction.  A  work  of  art  may  be  admirably  constructed,  and 
yet  be  null  as  regards  every  essentiality  of  that  truest  art  which 
is  but  the  happiest  development  of  nature  ;  but  no  work  of  art  can 
embody  within  itself  a  proper  originality  without  giving  the 
plainest  manifestations  of  the  creative  spirit,  or,  in  more  common 
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paiham,  ajfrnhu  in  its  author.  The  originality  rf  "  The  8inhst 
CUM"  would  now  a  tmakliude  of  greater  defects  than  Mia. 
Semkh  aver  eoeaatittcd,  and  must  forever  entitle  it  to  the  admira- 
tin  and  reapeei  of  every  competent  critic 

Am  regards  detatcbed  passages,  we  think  that  the  episode  of 
"The  Stepmother"  may  be  fitirly  cited  as  the  best  in  the  poem. 

Tea  speak  of  Hoberfs  second  wife,  a  lofty  dame  and  bold; 
lbmia*4lM*»nrbklia^a*,iiB^  cold. 

The  Btpa— i  bare  no  cause  for  grief;  sbc  dare  not  give  ii  now, 
dag  bat  a  ghostly  fear  her  heart  of  pride  could  bow. 


fee  eight  the  boy  his  mother  called;  they  heard  him  weeping  say, 
•Sweet  mother,  kiss  poor  Eddy's  cheek  and  wipe  his  tears  away. 
ted  grew  the  lady's  brow  with  rage,  and  yet  she  feels  a  strife 
Of  anger  aed  of  terror,  too,  at  thought  of  that  dead  wife. 


WiUi 


the  wind;  the  lights  burn  blue;  the  watch-dog  bawls  with  fear 
I  aekaa  the  steed  from  out  the  stall    What  form  is  gliding  near  I 
Ho  latch  is  raised,  no  step  is  beard,  but  a  phantom  fills  the  space 
A  sheeted  spectre  from  the  dead,  with  cold  and  leaden  lace. 
What  boots  it  that  no  other  eye  beheld  the  shade  appear! 
The  guilty  lady's  guilty  soul  beheld  it  plain  and  dear, 
ft  slowly  gjndea  within  the  room  and  sadly  looks  around, 
And,  stsopmg.  lueaed  her  daughter's  cheek  with  lips  that  gare  no  sound. 
Then  softly  on  the  step-dame's  arm  she  laid  a  death-cold  hand, 
Tet  it  hath  scorched  within  the  flesh  like  to  a  burning  brand ; 
Aadgttdmg  on  with  noiseless  foot,  o'er  winding  stair  and  hall, 
Sac  neats  the  chamber  where  is  heard  her  infant's  trembling  cell 

She  smoothed  the  pillow  where  he  lay.  she  warmly  tucked  the  bed, 
.ftae  vined  his  tears  and  stroked  the  curls  that  clustered  round  his  head. 
1W chad,  caressed,  unknowing  fear,  hath  nestled  him  to  rest; 
lbs  mother  folds  bar  wings  bcsioWtbeawtber  from  the  West! 

The  metre  of  this  episode  has  been  altered  from  its  original 
farm,  and,  wo  Uriah,  hnprored  by  the  alteration.  Formerly,  in 
place  of  fear  Knee  of  seven  iambuses,  the  stanza  consisted  of  eight 
bees  a  Baa  of  fear  iambuses  alternating  with  one  of  three — a 
more  ordinary  sad  artificiftl,  therefore  a  less  desirable  arrange- 
ment b  the  three  last  quatrains  there  is  an  awkward  vacillation 
•etwees  the  present  and  perfect  tenses,  as  in  the  words  "  beheld,* 
-gidea,-  -Wesed,*  "bid,"  -hath  scorched/'  "smoothed," 
■•  hath  nestled, *  "folds."  These  petty  objections,  of 
,  will  by  fto  means  interfere  with  the  render's  appreciation 
ef  tha  episode,  with  his  admiration  of  its  pathos,  Us  delicacy  and 
m  grace    wo  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  of  its  para  and  high 
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We  proceed  to  cull  from  "  The  Sinless  Child,"  a  few  brief  bat 
happy  passages  at  random. 

Gentle  she  was  and  full  of  love, 
With  voice  exceeding  sweet, 
And  eyes  ofdove4ike  tendemeee 
When  joy  and  eadnern  meet 

'    with  calm  and  tranquil  eye 
That  turned  instinctively  to  %eek 
The  bhutuu  of  the  tky. 

Bright  mi  Male  from  angelic  thronge 

in  every  bye-way  left — 
Bow  were  the  earth  of  glory  thorn 

Were  it  ofjtowere  bereft  I 

And  wlieresoc'cr  the  weary  heart 

Turns  in  its  dim  despair, 
The  mecheyed  btoseom  upward  look*, 

Inviting  it  to  pray*. 

The  very  winds  wcte  hushed  to  peace 

Within  the  quiet  dell, 
Or  murmured  through  the  rustling  senna 

Like  breathings  of  a  shelL 

The  mystery  of  life; 
Its  many  topes,  its  many  fears, 

Its  sorrow  and  its  strife— 
A  spirit  to  behold  in  all 

To  guide,  admonisli,  cltccr, — 
forever,  in  all  time  and  place, 

To  fed  an  angel  near. 

I  may  not  scorn  the  spirit's  rights, 

For  I  liave  seen  it  rise, 
AU  written  o'er  with  thought,  thought,  thought, 

A$  with  a  thousand  eyee  I 

And  there  are  things  that  blight  the  soul 

As  with  a  mildow  blight, 
And  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord 

Put  out  the  blessed  light 

It  is  in  the  point  of  passages  such  as  these,  in  their  rigor,  terse- 
ness and  novelty,  combined  with  exquisite  delicacy,  that  the  more 
obvious  merit  of  the  poem  consists.  A  thousand  such  quotabU 
paragraphs  are  interspersed  through  the  work,  and  of  themselves 
would  be  sufficient  to  insure  its  popularity.  But  we  repeat  that 
a  fer  loftier  excellence  lies  perdu  amid  the  minor  denmeaoies  of 
MTha8inlessChuUn 
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The  other  poems  of  Uie  rolumo  are,  as  entire  compositions, 
•oarer  perfection,  but,  in  general,  hnve  leas  of  the  true  poetical 
tlement  "The  Acorn'*  w  perfect  n«  regards  it*  construction— 
although,  to  be  sure,  the  design  is  so  simple  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  nmrred  in  its  execution.  Tho  idea  is  the  old  one  of  detailing 
tfce  progress  of  a  plant  from  its  germ  to  its  maturity,  with  the 
■nea  and  genera]  vicissitudes  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Tn  this 
ea*e  of  the  acorn  the  vicissitudes  are  well  imagined,  and  tho  exe* 
is  more  skilfully  managed — is  more  definite,  vigorous  and 
,  than  in  the  longer  poem.  The  chief  of  the  minor 
objections  is  to  the  rhythm,  which  is  imperfect,  vacillating  awk- 
wardly between  iambuses  and  anapaests,  after  such  fashion  that  it 
ie  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  rhythm  in  itself—that  is, 
whether  the  general  intention  is  anaprcstical  or  iambic  Ana* 
p«its  introduced,  for  the  relief  of  monotone,  into  an  iambic 
rhythm,  are  not  only  admissible  but  commendable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely demanded ;  but  in  this  case  they  prevail  to  such  an  extent 
at  to  overpower  the  iambic  intention,  thus  rendering  the  whole 
i  difficult  of  comprehension.  We  give,  by  way  of  ei* 
,  a  stansa  with  the  scanning  divisions  and  quantities : 

l£ey  eame  |  with  gift*  |  that  should  fife  |  bestow;  | 

las  Jew  |  and  tte  li  |  vaig  air — | 
The  bans  |  that  fhmikl  wwk  |  its  dead  |  Xy  wo,  | 

lie  ht  |  tie  mea  |  \SA  there  ;  | 
la  the  fiay  |  nam  cup  |  was  the  mil  |  dew  brought,  | 

fne  worm  jTa  Xrose- 1  leaf  rolled,  | 
lad  ma  I  ny  things  I  with  destroc  |  tloa  fraught  | 
That  fce  doom  |  were  quick  |  ly  told.  | 
Here  iambuses  and  anapssts  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  the 
ear  hesitates  to  receive  the  rhythm  as  either  anapaestic  or  iambic, 
that  ieyit  hesitates  to  receive  it  as  anything  at  all.    A  rhythm 
iboeld  always  be  distinctly  marked  by  its  first  foot— that  is  to 
say,  W  the  design  is  iambic,  we  should  commence  with  an  unmis- 
takeahjs  iambus,  and  proceed  with  this  foot  until  the  ear  gets 
burly  accustomed  to  it  before  we  attempt  variation ;  for  which, 
indeed,  there  is  no  neemity  unless  for  the  relief  of  monotone. 
Ulaai  the  rhythm  is  in  this  manner  thoroughly  recognised,  we 
may  sparingly  vary  with  anapassts  (or  if  the  rhythm  be  trochaic, 
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with  dactyls).  Spondees,  still  more  sparingly,  as  absolute  dis- 
cords, may  be  also  introduced  cither  in  an  iambic  or  trochaic 
rhythm.  In  common  with  a  very  large  majority  of  American, 
and,  indeed,  of  European  poets,  Mrs.  Smith  seeiiia  to  be  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  verification— by  which,  of 
course,  we  mean  its  rationale.  Of  'technical  rule*  on  the  subject 
there  are  rather  more  than  enough  in  our  prosodies,  and  from 
these  abundant  rules  are  deduced  the  abundant  blunders  of  our 
poets.  There  is  not  a  prosody  in  existence  which  is  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed. 

Of  the  mkweilancous  poems  included  in  the  volume  before  us, 
we  greatly  prefer  "The  Summons  Answered."  It  has  more  of 
passer,  more  of  genuine  imagination  than  anything  written  by  its 
author.  It  is  a  stoiy  of  three  tt  bacchanals,"  who,  on  their  way 
from  the  scene  of  their  revelry,  are  arrested  by  the  beckoning  of  a 
white  hand  from  the  partially  unclosing  door  of  a  tomb.  One  of 
the  party  obeys  the  summons.  It  is  the  tomb  of  his  wife.  We 
quota  the  two  concluding  stnnsas : 

Tab  restless  life  with  its  little  fears, 

Its  hopes  that  fado  90  soon, 
With  its  yearning  tenderness  and  tears, 
And  the  burning  agony  that  -— 


The  tun  gone  down  at  t 

The  spirit  crushed  to  its  prison  wall, 

Mindless  of  all  beside—  % 

Thw  young  Ridiard  sew,  end  felt  it  all— 

Well  might  the  dead  abide  / 

The  crimson  light  in  tlie  cast  is  high, 

Hie  hoar-frost  coldly  gleams, 
And  Richnrd  chilled  to  the  heart  well-nigh, 
Hath  rat*od  hi*  wilderal  and  bloodshot  eye 

From  that  long  night  of  dreamt. 
He  shudders  to  think  of  the  reckless  band 

And  the  fearful  oath  ho  swore— 
But  ate*  he  think*  of  the  dag<oU  hand, 

Thai  opened  the  old  tomb  door. 

With  the  quotation  of  these  really  noble  passages— noble,  be- 
cause full  of  the  truest  poetic  energy— we  take  leave  of  the  fair 
authoress.  8be  is  entitled,  beyond  doubt,  to  all,  and  perhaps  to 
much  more  than  the  commendation  she  has  received.  Her  faulta 
are  among  the  peccadilloes,  and  her  merits  among  the  sterling 
eaceUeacies  of  the  muse. 
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Amoxo  All  the  pioneers  of  American  literature,  whether  proee 
m  poetical,  there  m  not  one  whoso  productions  liavo  not  bees 
much  overrated  by  bis  countrymen.  But  this  fact  is  more  espe- 
cially obvious  in  respect  to  such  of  these  pioneers  as  are  no  longer 
living,— nor  io  it  a  fact  of  so  deeply  transcendental  a  nature  as 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Emersons  and  Alcotts.  In  the 
atet  place,  we  have  but  to  consider  that  gratitude,  surprise,  and  a 
species  of  hyper-patriotic  triumph  have  been  blended,  and  finally 
confounded  with  mere  admiration,  or  Appreciation,  in  respect  to 
the  labors  of  our  earlier  writers ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
Death  has  thrown  his  customary  veil  of  the  sacred  over  these 

■mingled  feelings,  forbidding  them,  in  a  measure,  to  be  now 
or  subjected  to  analysis.  "  In  speaking  of  the  de- 
says  that  excellent  old  English  Moralist,  James  Puckle, 
in  his  "Gray  Gap  for  a  Green  Head,"  "  so  fold  up  your  discourse 
that  their  virtues  may  be  outwardly  shown,  while  their  vices  are 
wrapped  up  hi  silence."  And  with  somewhat  too  inconsiderate  a 
promptitude  have  we  followed  the  spirit  of  this  quaint  advice. 
The  mass  of  American  readers  have  been,  hitherto,  in  no  frame 
of  mind  to  view  with  calmness,  and  to  discuss  with  discrimination, 
the  true  claims  of  the  few  who  were  first  in  convincing  the  mother 
esuatry  that  her  sons  were  not  all  brainless,  as,  in  the  plcnitudo 
of  her  arrogance,  she,  at  ooo  period,  half  affected  and  half  wished 
le  Where;  and  where  any  of  these  few  have  departed  from 
among  an,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  their  pretensions  to  the  test 
of  a  proper  criticism  has  been  enhanced  in  a  very  remarkable  de- 
fies. But  even  aa  concerns  the  living :  is  there  any  one  so  blind 
•  not  to  see. that  Mr.  Cooper,  for  example,  owes  much,  and  that 
Mr.  Paulding  owes  mil  of  his  reputation  as  a  novelist,  to  his  early 
occupation  of  the  fold  t  Is  there  any  one  so  dull  as  not  to  know 
that  actions  which  neither  Mr.  Paulding  nor  Mr.  Cooper  could 
hive  written,  are  daily  published  by  native  authors  without  at- 
>  of  commendation  than  can  be  crammed  into  a  hack 
it    And,  again,  to  there  any  onesopreju- 
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diced  as  not  to  acknowledge  that  all  this  is  because  there  is  no 
longer  cither  reason  or  wit  in  the  query,—"  Who  reads  an  Ameri- 
can book  r  It  is  not  because  we  lack  the  talent  in  which  the 
days  of  Mr  Paulding  exulted,  but  because  such  talent  has  shown 
itself  to  be  common.  It  is  not  because  we  have  no  Mr. 
Coopers ;  but  because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we  might, 
at  any  moment,  have  as  many  Mr.  CoojKsrs  as  we  please.  In  fact 
we  are  now  strong  in  our  own  resources.  Wc  have,  at  length, 
arrived  at  that  epoch  when  our  literature  may  and  must  stand  on 
its  own  merits,  or  fall  through  its  own  defecta.  Wc  have  snapped 
tsubder  the  leading-strings  of  our  British  Grandmamma,  and, 
better  still,  we  havo  survived  the  first  hours  of  our  novel  freedom, 
—the  first  licentious  hours  of  a  hobbledehoy  braggadocio  and 
swagger.  At  but,  then,  we  arc  in  a  condition  to  bo  criticised— 
even  more,  to  be  neglected;  and  the  jou  run  list  is  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  impeached  for  Use  fnajeste  of  the  Democratic 
Spirit,  who  shall  assert,  with  sufficient  humility,  that  wc  have 
committed  an  error  in  mistaking  "  KettelPs  Specimens"  for  the 
Pentateuch,  or  Joseph  Rodman  Drako  for  Apollo. 

'  The  case  of  this  latter  gentleman  is  one  which  well  illustrates 
what  we  have  been  saying.  We  believe  it  was  about  1835  that 
Mr.  Dearborn  republished  the  "Culprit  Fay,"  which  then,  as  at 
the  period  of  its  original  issue,  was  bolauded  by  the  universal 

American  press,  in  a  manner  which  must  have  appeared  ludicrous 
—not  to  speak  very  plainly— in  the  eyes  of  all  unprejudiced  ob- 
With  a  curiosity  much  excited  by  comments  at  once  so 


servers. 


grandiloquent  and  so  general,  we  procured  and  read  the  poem. 
What  we  found  it  we  ventured  to  express  distinctly,  and  at  some 
length,  in  the  pages  of  the  "Southern  Messenger."  It  is  a  well- 
versified  and  sufficiently  fluent  composition,  without  high  merit 
of  any  kind.  Its  defects  arc  gross  and  superabundant  Its  plot 
and  conduct,  considered  in  reference  to  its  scene,  are  absurd.  Its 
originality  is  none  at  all.  Its  imagination  (and  this  was  the  great 
feature  insisted  upon  by  its  admirers,)  is  but  a  **  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment,"—but  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  that  lofty  quality 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  soul  of  the  Poetic  Sentiment— but  a  drivel* 
ling  effort  to  be  fanciful— an  effort  resulting  in  a  species  of  hop- 
oUp-and-go-tncrry  rhodomontade,  which  the  uninitiated  feel  it  a 
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datylteall  ideality,  and  to  admire  at  audi,  while  lost  in  surprise 
at  the  impossibility  of  performing  at  least  the  latter  half  of  the 
daty  with  any  thing  like  satisfaction  to  themselves.  And  all  this 
we  not  oar/  asserted,  bnt  without  difficulty  proved.  Dr.  Drake 
has  written  some  beautiful  poems,  bnt  the  '•  Culprit  Fay,"  is  not 
of  then.  Wo  neither  expected  to  hear  any  dissent  from  out 
spiaions,  nor  did  we  hear  any.  On  tlte  contrary,  the  approving 
voice  of  every  critic  in  the  country  whose  dictum  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  respect,  was  to  us  a  sufficient  assurance  that  wo 
had  not  been  very  grossly  in  the  wrong.  In  fact  the  public  taste 
was  then  mpprmwekmg  the  right  The  truth  indeed  had  not,  as 
yet,  made  itself  heard ;  but  we  had  reached  a  point  at  which  it 
had  but  to  be  plainly  and  boldly  put,  to  be,  at  least  tacitly 


Hue  habit  of  apoiheoaising  our  literary  pioneers  was  a  most 
iadisdhninatiag  one.  Upon  mil  who  wrote,  tho  applause  was 
i  with  an  impartiality  really  refreshing.  Of  course,  the 
i  favored  the  dunces  at  the  expense  of  true  merit !  and,  since 
there  existed  a  certain  fixed  standard  of  exaggerated  commenda- 
tion to  which  all  were  adapted  after  the  fashion  of  Procrustes,  It 
*  dear  that  the  moat  meritorious  required  the  (east  stretching, — 
in  ether  words,  that  although  ail  were  much  overrated,  the  de- 
serving were  overrated  in  a  less  degree  than  the  unworthy.  Thus 
with  Drainard : — a  man  of  indisputable  genius,  who,  in  any  more 
discriminate  system  of  panegyric,  would  hare  been  long  ago  be* 
pAd  into  Demi-Deism ;  for  if  u  M'Fingal,"  for  example,  is  in 
reality  what  we  have  been  told,  the  commentators  upon  Trumbull, 
ss  a  matter  of  the  simplest  consistency,  should  have  exalted  into 
Ike  seventh  heaven  of  poetical  dominion  the  author  of  the  many 
graceful  ami  vigorous  effusions  which  are  now  lying,  in  a  very 
seat  little  volume,  before  us.* 

Tel  we  maintain  that  even  these  effusions  have  been  over- 
praised,  and  materially  so.  It  is  not  that  Brainard  has  nofr  writ- 
tan  poems  which  may  rank  with  those  of  any  American,  with  the 
i  of  Longfellow — but  that  the  general  merit  of  our 
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whole  national  Muse  has  been  estimated  too  W\^***r 
author  of  "The  Connecticut  1W  has,  individual^,  shared  n 
Z  exaggeration.  No  poet  among  us  has  composed  whatjrould 
deserve  the  tithe  of  that  amount  of  approbation  so  innocently 
Uvishcd  upon  Brainard.  But  H  would  not  suit  our  purpose  just 
r^w,  to  cnfcr  into  any  elaborate  analysis  of  Ins  production.  It 
Thappens,  however,  that  we  open  the  bouk ;  m ;  brief  jpmjMJ 
examnLon  of  which  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  of  tin.  generaj 
analyses,  since  it  is  by  tin*  very  poem  that  the  ^™»«  * 
author  are  content  to  swear-since  it  is  the  fashion  to  c^  it  as 
his  best-since  thus,  in  short,  it  is  the  chief  basis  of  hm  notoriety, 
if  not  the  surest  triumph  of  his  fame. 

We  allude  to  "Hie  Fall  of  Niagara,"  and  shall  be  pardooe* 
for  quoting  it  in  full. 

The  thoughts  arc  strange  that  crowd  into  my  bram 

White  1 1««*  upward  to  tliec.    It  would  seem 

As  if  God  potircd  tltee  from  his  liollnw  hand, 

And  hung  his  brow  upon  tby  awful  front, 

And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice  which  seemed  to  Mm 

Who  dwelt  in  Faimns  for  his  Saviours  sake 

Tlic  "  sound  of  many  waters"  and  had  bade 

Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back 

And  notch  bis  centuries  in  tlie  eternal  recks. 

Deep  callcth  unto  deep.    And  what  are  wo 
That  hear  the  question  of  tlwit  voice  suldimc  f 
Ofwliat  are  all  tlic  notes  tliat  ever  nnig 
From  war's  vain  trumpet  by  thy  tluwdcrmg  sMo  T 
Yea,  what  i*  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  his  sliort  life  to  thy  unceaVmg  roar  f 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  m* 
Who  drowned  a  world  and  heaped  tho  waters  lar 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  I— a  light  wave 
That  breaks  and  whispers  of  its  Maker  s  might. 

It  is  a  very  usual  thing  to  hear  these  verses  called  not  merely 
the  best  of  their  author,  but  the  best  which  have  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  Niagara-  Its  positive  merit  appears  to  us  only 
partial.  Wo  have  been  informed  that  the  poet  had  seen  the  great 
cataract  before  writing  the  lines;  but  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  the 
present  edition,  denies  what,  for  our  own  jurt,  wo  never  believed, 
for  Brainard  was  truly  a  poet,  and  no  poet  could  have  looked 
upon  Niagara,  in  the  substance,  and  written  thus  about  it.  If  ho 
saw  it  at  all,  it  mast  have  been  in  fancy—"  at  a  distance  — —— 
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m  ike  lying  Pindar  says  he  rnr  Archiloeos,  who  died  ages  Mm 
the  fillaia  wan  bora. 

To  the  two  opening  verses  we  hare  no  objection ;  but  it  may 
W  well  observed,  in  passing,  that  had  the  mind  of  the  poet  been 
rndry  "crowned  with  strange  thoughts,"  and  not  merely  engaged 
m  an  endeavor  to  think,  he  would  hare  entered  at  once  upon  the 
though*  themselves,  without  allusion  to  the  state  of  his  brain. 
His  subject  would  have  left  him  no  room  for  self. 

The  third  line  embodies  an  absurd,  and  impossible,  not  to  say 
a  contemptible  image.  We  are  called  upon  to  conceive  a  similarity 
between  the  continuous  downward  sweep  of  Niagara,  and  the 
momentary  splashing  of  some  definite  and  of  course  trifling  quan- 
tity of  water /row  «  hand;  for,  although  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Deity 
himself  which  is  referred  to,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  led,  by  the 
wordi  "  poured  from  his  hollow  hand,"  to  that  idea  which  has 
keen  customarily  attached  to  such  phrase.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
moreover,  that  tlie  bestowing  upon  Deity  a  human  form,  is  at 
test  a  low  and  most  unideal  conception.*  In  fact  the  poet  has 
committed  the  grossest  of  errors  in  likening  the  fall  to  any  mate- 
rial object;  for  the  human  fancy  can  fashion  nothing  which  shall 
not  be  inferior  in  majesty  to  the  cataract  itself.  Thus  bathos  is 
inevitable;  and  there  is  no  better  exempli  featim  of  bathos  than 
Mr.  Bratnatd  has  here  given.f 

***»  Hiananitsisim  held  that  God  was  lobe  understood  m  having  realty 
sassBsaisw    Oto  Clarke's  Sermon*,  vol  I.  page  26,  foL  edit 

'j^J*^*1*  MhWa  argument  lend*  him  to  employ  lengiinge  which 
J"*  •P!?"Vt  J*wt  tight,  to  verge  upon  their  doctrine:  but  it  will  bo  seen 
Jyme*^4y  thnths  gmrd*  himself  infest  the  charge  of  baring  Adopted  Om 

u2l  "tSmnZZZ: *  i?°  **■!»«*  the  church.w-1)r.  Summer's 
MttcttMitom't  "Cfcrkttan  Doctrine'* 

%.***  I*11"?""  w,lW  "•W  ***•  bccfl  ****  general.  Andens,  a  Syrian  of 
■iiii  ImiHwhslvcd  in  tho  fourth  esntnry,  was  condemned  for  the  do* 
Mst,ashcretisaL  His  few  dk«iples  were  called  AnthropmorpWte*- ,** 
V*  Fin. 

t  ^i^rmarfcabk  that  Drake,  of  whoso  "Culprit  Fay*  we  havo  just  spo» 
*™  ^r^haps.  the  sole  poet  who  bss  employed,  in  the  description  of  Nia- 
pn,  langiij  wMsa  doss  not  produce  a  pathetic  impression.    In  one  of  Us 

^»^sjUaiaai|s1etttllwi! 

Bow  sweet  twould  be,  «**»  mU  the  **» 
Mn  wmmUght  mkn%  akng  the  i 
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Hie  fourth  line  but  renders  the  matter  worse,  for  here  the 
figure  is  most  inartistkmlly  shifted.  The  handful  of  water  Ho* 
comes  animate ;  for  it  has  a  front — that  is,  n  forclwnd,  and  upon 
this  forehead  the  Deity  proceeds  to  hang  a  bow,  that  is,  a  rain- 
bow.  At  tho  same  time  lie  "  speaks  in  that  loud  voice/'  4c ; 
and  here  it  is  obvious  that  the  ideas  of  the  writer  are  in  a  sad 
state  of  fluctuation  ;  for  he  transfers  the  idiosyncrasy  of  tho  fall 
itself  (that  is  to  say  its  sound)  to  the  one  who  pours  it  from  his 
hand.  But  not  content  with  all  this,  Mr.  Brainnrd  commands 
the  flood  to  keep  a  kind  of  tally ;  for  this  is  the  low  thought 
which  the  expression  about  "notching  in  the  rocks"  immediately 
and  inevitably  induces.  Hie  whole  of  this  first  division  of  the 
poem,  embraces,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  one  of  the  most  jarring, 
inappropriate,  mean,  and  in  every  way  monstrous  assemblages  of 
false  imagery,  which  can  be*  found  out  of  tlie  tragedies  of  Nat 
Lee,  or  the  farces  of  Thomas  Cnrlylo. 

In  the  latter  division,  the  poet  recovers  himself,  as  if  ashamed 
of  his  previous  bombast  His  natural  instinct  (for  Brainnrd  was 
no  artist)  has  enabled  him  to  feel  that  subjects  which  surjntss  in 
grandeur  all  efforts  of  the  human. imagination  are  well  depicted 
only  in  the  simplest  and  least  metaphorical  language — a  proposi- 
tion as  susceptible  of  demonstration  as  any  in  Euclid.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  a  material  sinking  in  tone ;  although  he  does  not 
at  once  discard  all  imagery.  The  "  Deep  collcth  unto  deep"  is 
nevertheless  a  great  improvement  upon  his  previous  rhotoricinn- 
ism.  Tho  personification  of  tlie  waters  above  and  below  would 
be  good  in  reference  to  any  subject  less  august  Tlio  moral  re- 
flections which  immediately  follow,  have  at  least  tho  merit  of 
simplicity  ;  but  the  poet  exhibits  no  very  lofty  imagination  when 
he  bases  these  reflections  only  upon  the  cataract's  superiority  to 
man  in  the  noise  it  can  create  ;  nor  is  tho  concluding  idea  more 

To  couch  upon  tho  graft*  and  hear 
lTisgsra's  cvcrlnstinff  voice 

Far  in  tho  deep  Who  Went  away : 
That  dreamy  and  poetic  noise 

We  mark  not  in  the  glnro  of  day— 
Oh.  how  unlike  it*  torrent-cry 

When  o'er  the  brink  tlie  tide  is  driven 
At  if  the  vaH  and  dkected  $ky 

In  thunder  fill  frmn  Heernn  I 
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spirted,  where  the  mere  difference  between  the  quantity  of  water 
which  occasioned  tlie  flood,  and  the  quantity  which  Niagara  pre- 
cipitates, is  made  the  measure  of  the  Almighty  Mind's  superiority 
lo  tint  cataract  which  it  called  by  a  thought  into  existence. 

Bat  although  "The  Fall  of  Niagara"  docs  not  deserre  all  tlie 
unmeaning  commendntion  it  has  received,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
many  truly  beautiful  poems  in  this  collection,  and  even  more  cer- 
tain evidence*  of  poetic  power.  u  To  a  Child,  the  Daughter  of  a 
Friend"  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  terse.  "  To  the  Dead"  has 
equal  grace,  with  more  vigor,  and,  moreover,  a  touching  air  of 
melancholy.  Its  melody  is  very  rich,  and  in  the  monotonous 
repetition,  at  each  stanza,  of  a  certain  rhyme,  we  recognise  a  fan- 
tastie  yet  true  imagination.  "  Mr.  Merry's  Lament  for  Long 
Tom"  would  be  worthy  of  all  praise  were  not  its  unusually  beau* 
tiful  rhythm  an  imitation  from  Campbell,  who  would  deserve  his 
high  poetical  rank,  if  only  for  its  construction.  Of  the  merely 
Immorons  pieces  wo  have  little  to  say.  Such  tilings  arc  not 
patiry.  Mr.  Brainard  excelled  in  them,  and  they  are  very  good 
hi  their  place ;  but  that  place  is  not  in  a  collection  of  poem*. 
The  prevalent  notions  upon  this  head  are  extremely  vnguo ;  yet 
we  see  no  reason  why  any  ambiguity  should  exist.  Humor,  with 
an  exception  to  be  made  hereafter,  is  directly  antagonistic*!  to 
that  which  is  the  soul  of  the  Muse  proper ;  and  the  omni-prevalcnt 
beh>&  that  melancholy  is  inseparable  from  the  higher  manifesta- 
tions of  the  beautiful,  is  not  without  a  firm  basis  in  nature  and  in 
reason.  But  it  so  happens  that  humor  and  that  quality  which 
we  have  termed  the  soul  of  the  Muse  (imagination)  are  both  es- 
sentially aided  in  their  development  by  the  same  adventitious 
■suntnnce — that  of  rhythm  and  of  rhyme.  Thus  the  only  bond 
between  humorous  verse  and  poetry,  properly  so  called,  is  that 
they  employ  in  common,  a  certain  tool.  But  this  single  circum- 
stance has  been  sufficient  to  occasion,  and  to  maintain  through 
bug  ages,  a  confusion  of  two  very  distinct  ideas  in  the  brain  of 
the  unthinking  critic  There  is,  nevertheless,  an  individual  branch 
tf  humor  which  b!*nds  so  happily  with  tlie  ideal,  that  from  the 
■tion  result  tome  of  the  finest  effects  of  legitimate  poesy.  We 
sonde  to  what  is  termed  "arcAnest" — a  trait  with  which  popular 
fcnaug,  which  is  mafiuhngty  poetic,  hat  invested,  for  example,  ti» 
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whole  character  of  tho  fairy.  In  the  voluoio  before  us  thore  k  a 
brief  composition  entitled  "Tho  Tree  Toad*  which  will  afford  a 
fine  exemplification  of  our  idea.  It  seems  to  have  been  hurriedly 
constructed,  as  if  its  author  had  felt  ashamed  of  his  light  labor. 
But  that  in  his  heart  there  was  a  secret  exultation  over  these 
verses  for  which  his  reason  found  it  difficult  to  account,  we  know  ; 
and  thero  is  not  a  really  imaginative  man  within  sound  of  our 
voice  'to-day,  who,  upon  perusal  of  this  little  "Tree  Toad"  will 
not  admit  it  to  be  one  of  the  trueet  poeme  ever  written  by 
Brainard- 
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M  As  a  poet,"  says  Mr.  Oriswold,  in  his  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,"  "  the  standing  of  Mr.  Dawes  is  as  yet  unsettled  ;  them 
being  a.wido  difference  of  opinion  resecting  his  writings."  Tho 
width  of  this  difference  is  apparent ;  and,  while'  to  many  it  is 
matter  for  wonder,  to  those  who  havo  the  interest  of  our  Litera- 
ture at  heart,  it  is,  more  properly,  a  source  of  mortification  and 
regret  That  the  author  in  question  has  long  enjoyed  what  wo 
term  M  a  high  poetical  reputation,"  cannot  be  denied ;  and  in  no 
manner  is  this  point  more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  tlie  choice 
of  his  works,  some  two  years  since,  by  one  of  our  most  cntcrpri* 
sing  publishers,  as  the  initial  volume  of  a  series,  the  avowed  object 
of  which  was  the  setting  forth,  in  tho  best  array  of  paper,  type, 
and  pictorial  embellishment,  the  ilite  of  the  American  poets.  As 
a  writer  of  occasional  stanzas  he  has  been  long  before  tlie  public ; 
always  eliciting,  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  unqualified  com. 
roendation.  With  the  exception  of  a  solitary  remark,  adventured 
by  ourselves  in  "  A  Chapter  on  Autography,"  there  has  been  no 
written  dissont  from  the  universal  opinion  in  his  favor — tlie  uni- 
versal apparent  opinion.  Mr.  GriswoId*s  observation  must  bo 
understood,  we  presume,  as  referring  to  the  conversational  opinion 
upon  this  topic;  or  H  is  not  impossible  that  he  holds  in  view  tho 
difference  between  tho  criticism  of  the  newspaper  paragraphs  and 
the  private  comment  of  the  educated  and  intelligent  Be  this  as 
it  may,  tlie  rapidly  growing  "  reputation"  of  our  poet  was  much 
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I  by  die  publication  of  hit  first  compositions  M  of  length,9* 
aad  attained  iU  climax,  we  believe,  upon  tho  public  recitation,  by 
bbuselC of  m  tragic  drains  in  five  acta,  entitled  u  Atbcnia  of  L>& 
nuttus,"  to  a  large  assembly  of  admiring  and  applauding  frUndi, 
fathered  together  for  the  occasion  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Uni- 
vositv  of  New- York. 

This  popular  decision,  so  frequent  and  so  public,  in  regard  to 
Ike  poetical  ability  of  Mr.  Dawes,  might  be  received  ns  evidence 
ef  hit  actual  merit  (and  by  thousands  it  if  so  received)  were  it 
not  too  scandalously  at  variance  with  a  species  of  criticism  which 
wU  mi  be  resisted — with  the  perfectly  simple  precepts  of  the 
vsry  commonest  common  sense.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Gris- 
weldV  observation  has  induced  us  to  make  inquiry  into  the  true 
ikaracter  of  the  volume  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and 
•kick  embraces,  we  believe,  tho  chief  portion  o(  the  published 
torse-compositions  of  its  author.*  This  inquiry  has  but  resulted 
in  the  confirmation  of  our  previous  opinion ;  and  we  now  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  no  man  in  America  has  been  more  shamefully 
ever-estimated  than  the  one  who  forms  the  subject  of  this  article. 
We  say  shamefully ;  for,  though  a  better  day  is  now  dawning 
upon  our  literary  interests,  and  a  laudation  so  indiscriminate  will 
never  be  sanctioned  again — the  laudation  in  this  instance,  as  it 
•tends  upon  record,  must  bo  regarded  as  a  laughable  although 
bitter  satire  upon  the  general  seal,  accuracy  and  independence  of 
that  critical  spirit  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  pervaded  and  de- 
graded the  land. 

In  what  we  shall  say  we  have  no  intention  of  being  profound. 
Here  it  a  case  in  which  anything  like  analysis  would  be  utterly 
throws  away.  Our  purpose  (which  is  truth)  will  be  more  fully 
answered  by  aa  unvarnished  exposition  of  fact  It  appears  to  us, 
indeed,  thai  in  excessive  genermligalion  lies  one  of  the  leading 
«Ma  of  a  criticism  employed  upon  a  poetical  literature  so  imma- 
ture as  our  own.  We  rhapsodise  rather  than  discriminate ;  de» 
■fating  more  in  the  dictation  or  discussion  of  a  principle,  than  in 
hi  nswlloalar  aad  methodical  application.    The  wildest  and  most 
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erratic  effusion  of  the  Muse,  not  utterly  worthless,  will  be  found 
more  or  less  indebted  \a  method  for  whatever  of  value  it  embo- 
dies; and  we  shall  discover,  conversely,  that,  in  any  analysis  of 
even  the  wildest  effusion,  we  labor  without  method  only  to  labor 
without  end.  There  is  little  reason  for  that  vagueness  of  com- 
ment which,  of  late,  we  so  pertinaciously  affect,  and  which  has 
been  brought  into  fashion,  no  doubt,  through  tho  proverbial  facil- 
ity and  security  of  merely  general  remark.  In  regard  to  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  true  poesy,  these,  wo  think,  stand  not  at  all  in 
need  of  the  elucidation  hourly  wasted  upon  them.  Founded  in 
the  uocrring  instincts  of  our  nature,  they  are  enduring  and  immu- 
table. In  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  any  number  of  directly  conflicting 
opinions  upon  a  poetical  topic,  we  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
*  principles  identical  in  every  important  point  have  been,  in  each 
opinion,  either  asserted,  or  intimated,  or  unwittingly  allowed  an 
influence.  The  differences  of  decision  arose  simply  from  thoso  of 
application ;  and  from  such  variety  in  the  applied,  rather  titan  in 
the  conceived  idea,  sprang,  undoubtedly,  the  absurd  distinctions 
of  the  "schools." 

M  GeraidifuP  is  the  title  of  the  first  and  longest  poem  in  the 
volume  before  us.  It  embraces  soino  throe  hundred  and  fifty 
stanzas — the  whole  being  a  most  servile  imitation  of  the  "  Don 
Juan"  of  Lord  Byron.  The  outrageous  absurdity  of  tho 'system- 
atic digression  in  the  British  original,  was  so  managed  as  to  form 
not  a  little  portion  of  its  infinite  interest  and  humor ;  and  tho  fine 
discrimination  of  the  writer  pointed  out  to  him  a  limit  beyond 
which  he  never  ventured  with  this  tantalising  species  of  drollery. 
"  Geraldine"  may  be  regarded,  however,  as  a  simple  embodiment 
of  the  whole  soul  of  digression.  It  is  a  mere  mass  of  irrelevancy, 
amid  the  mad/arroyo  of  which  we  detect  with  difficulty  even  the 
faintest  vestige  of  a  narrative,  and  where  the  continuous  lapse 
from  impertinence  to  impertinence  is  seldom  justified  by  any* 
shadow  of  appositeness  or  even  of  the  commonest  relation. 

To  afford  the  reader  any  proper  conception  of  the  itory,  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  difficulty;  wo  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
mere  outline  of  the  general  conduct.  This  wo  shall  endeavor  to 
give  without  indulgence  in  those  feelings  of  risibility  stirred  up  in 
ns  by  the  primitive  perusal.    We  shall  rigorously  avoid  every 
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sued*  of  exaggeration,  and  confine  ourselves,  with  perfect  hon- 
esty, to  the  conveyance  of  a  distinct  image. 

•  Geraldine,"  then,  opens  with  some  four  or  five  stanias  deeerip- 
the  of  a  sylvan  scene  in  America.  We  could,  perhap,  render 
Mr.  Dawes'  poetical  ropntntion  no  greater  servioe  than  by  the 
flotation  of  these  simple  verses  in  full. 

I  know  a  spot  where  poets  fain  would  dwell, 
To  gather  flowers  and  food  for  after  thought, 

As  bees  draw  honey  from  lite  rose's  cell. 
To  Wto  among  the  treasures  they  have  wrought;  * 

Aad  there  a  cottage  from  a  sylvan  screen 

Bent  up  a  curling  smoke  amidst  the  green. 

Around  that  hermit  homo  of  quietude 

The  elm  trees  whispered,  with  the  w 
And  nothing  ever  ventured  to  intrudo 

But  happy  birds  that  caroled  wildly  there, 
Or  bcncY-fcden  hamsters  that  flew 
Hosaming  away  to  drink  the  morning  dew. 

Aiuund  the  door  the  boner-suekie  climbed 

And  Miiltaeflora  unread  her  countless  roses, 
And  nerer  poet  sang  nor  minstrel  rliymed 

Woman! hi  scene  whore  happiness  reposes. 
Sweeter  to  sense  tlion  that  enchanting  dell 
Where  home-sick  memory  fondly  loves  to  dwell. 

4     Beneath  the  mountain's  brow  the  cottage  steed, 
Hard  by  a  slicking  lake  whose  pebbled  bed 

Was  skirted  by  the  drapery  of  a  wood 
That  hang  its  festoon  foliage  orer  head, 

Where  wihl  deer  came  at  eve  unharmed,  to  drink, 
While  moonlight  threw  their  shadows  from  the  brink. 

The  green  earth  beared  her  giant  waves  around, 
Where,  through  the  mountain  vista,  one  vast  height 

Towered  heavenward  without  peer,  his  forehead  bound 
With  gorgeous  clouds,  at  times  of  changeful  light, 

While,  for  below,  the  lake  m  bridal  rest 

Slept  with  Us  glorious  picture  on  her  breast 

Here  fa  an  air  of  quietude  in  good  keeping  with  the  theme; 
As  "giant  waves'9  in  the  Inst  stanzas  redeem  it  from  much  excep- 
tion otherwise }  and  perhaps  we  need  say  nothing  at  all  of  the 
•espidous-looking  compound  M  multo>flora.H  Had  Mr.  Dawes 
•hrays  written  even  ndarly  so  well,  we  should  have  been  spared 
Way  the  painful  task  imposed  upon  us  by  a  stern  sense  of  our 
•mm)  duty.    These  passages  are  followed  immediately  by  *■» 
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address  or  invocation  to  u  Peerless  America,"  including  apostro- 
phes to  Allston  and  Claude  Lorraine. 

Wo  now  learn  the  name  of  the  tenant  of  the  cottage,  which  is 
Wilton,  and  ascertain  that  he  has  an  only  daughter.  A  single 
stansa  quoted  at  this  juncture  will  aid  the  reader's  conception  of 
the  queer  tone  of  philosophical  rhapsody  with  which  tho  poem 
teems,  and  some  specimen  of  which  is  invariably  made  to  follow 
each  little  modicum  of  incident 

How  like  the  heart  is  to  an  instrument 

A  touch  csu  waJcc  to  glndncM  or  to  we  I 
How  like  the  ciremmunhirnt  clement 

Tho  spirit  with  it*  umkilntin^  flow  I 
The  heart— the  soul— On,  Mother  Nature,  why 
This  universal  bond  of  sympathy. 

After  two  pages  much  in  this  manner,  we  are  told  that  Germl 
dine  is  tjie  name  of  the  maiden,  and  are  informed,  with  compara- 
tively little  circumlocution,  of  her  character.  She  is  beautiful,  and 
kind-hearted,  and  somewhat  romantic,  and  "  some  thought  her 
reason  touched" — for  which  we  Jiave  little  disposition  to  blame 
them.  There  is  now  much  about  Kant  and  Ficltto ;  about  {fetal* 
ling,  Hegel  and  Cousin ;  (which  latter  is  made  to  rhyme  with 
gang;)  about  Milton,  Byron,  Ilomer,  Spinoza,  David  Hume,  and 
Mirabeau ;  and  a  good  deal,  too,  about  tlw  eeribendi  cacottkm,  in 
which  an  evident  misunderstanding  of  the  quantity  of  cmooitk* 
brings,  again,  into  very  disagreeable  suspicion  the  writer's  cogni- 
sance of  the  Latin  tongue.  •  At  this  point  we  may  refer,  also,  ha 
such  absurdities  as 

Truth  with  her  thousand-folded  robe  of  error 
Close  shut  io  her  mrapkmgi  of  terror— 

And 

Where  eeadeMri  silver  the  white  hells, 

Now,  no  one  is  presupposed  to  be  cognizant  of  any  language  be- 
yond his  own ;  to  be  ignorant  of  Latin  is  no  crimo ;  to  pretend  a 
knowledge  is  beneath  contempt ;  and  the  pretender  will  attempt 
in  vain  to  utter  or  to  write  two  consecutive  phrases  of  a  foreign 
idiom,  without  betraying  his  deficiency  to  those  who  are  eoav 
versant. 
At  page  80,  there  is  some  prospect  of  a  progress  it  the  story. 
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Acus  hid  been  a  dashing  Bond-street  tailor 

Some  low  short  yean  before,  who  took  hit  measures 

So  carefully  he  always  cut  the  Jailor 

And  filled  his  coffer*  with  cxhaustlcss  treasures ; 

Thco  with  his  wile,  a  ton,  and  three  lair  daughter*  • 

Bo  tank  the  goose  and  straightway  crossed  the  water*. 

Hit  residence  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  WilUn.  llie 
daughter,  Mias  Alice,  who  is  said  to  be  quite  a  belle,  is  enamored 
of  one  Waldron,  a  foreigner,  a  lion,  and  n  gentleman  of  question* 
able  reputation.  His  character  (which  for  our  life  and  soul  we 
cannot  comprehend)  is  given  within  the  space  of  some  forty  or 
flrly  stanzas,  made  to  include,  at  the  same  time,  an  essay  on  mo- 
tives, deduced  from  tho  text  "  whatever  is  must  be,"  and  illumi- 
nated by  a  long  note  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  wherein  the  $y$tim$ 
(qnere  tyUmt  f)dtla  Katun  is  sturdily  attacked.  Lei  us  speak 
the  truth :  this  note  (and  the  whole  of  them,  for  there  are  many,) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  glorious  specimen  of  the  concentrated  es- 
scaee  of  rigmarole,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  their  utter  absurdity 
aer  at,  are  so  ludicrously  uncalled  for,  and  grotesquely  out  of 
peace,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  refrain,  during  their  perusal, 
Awn  a  nsost  unbecoming  and  uproarious  guffaw.  We  win  be 
1  for  giving  a  specimen — selecting  it  for  its  brevity. 


,  he  deemed,  could  measure  everything; 

And  reason  told  him  that  there  was  a  law 
Of  asental  action  which  must  ever  fling 

A  death-bolt  at  all  kith,  and  this  he  saw 
Was  Iransferenee.  (14) 

Turning  to  Note  14,  we  read  thus — 

•  If  any  one  has  a  curiosity  to  look  into  this  subject,  (does  Mr. 
bawea  reni/jr  think  any  one  so  great  a  fool !)  and  wishes  to  see 
haw  for  the  force  of  reasoning  and  analysis  may  carry  him,  inde- 
pendently of  revelation,  I  would  suggest  (thank  you,  sir,)  such 
i  the  following  : 

'Whether  the  first  Philosophy,  considered  in  relation  to  Phy- 
sua,  was  flrat  in  time  t 

M  How  far  our  moral  perceptions  have  been  influenced  by  nato- 
ml  phenomenal 

•How  far  our  metaphysical'  notions  of  cause  and  eftot  are 


attributable  to  tho  transference  of  notions  connected  with  logical 
language  f" 

And  all  this  in  a  poem  about  Acus,  a  tailor  I 
Waldron  prefers,  unhappily,  Gcraldino  to  Alice,  and  Gcraldine 
returns  Iris  love,  exciting  thus  the  deep  indignation  of  tho  neglect- 
ed fair  one,  ,  m 
whom  loro  and  jealousy  bear  up 
To  mingle  poison  in  her  rival's  cup. 

Miss  A.  has  among  her  adorers  one  of  tho  genus  loafer,  whose 

appellation,  not  improperly,  is  Bore.     B.  is  acquainted  with  a 

milliner — the  milliner  of  the  disconsolate  lady. 

She  made  this  milliner  her  friend,  who  swore, 
To  work  Iter  full  revenge  through  Mr.  Bore. 

And  now  says  the  poet — 

I  leave  your  sympathetic  fancies, 
To  fill  the  outline  of  this  penciLsketch. 

This  filling  has  been,  with  us  at  leant,  a  matter  of  no  little  dit 
eulty.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  affair  is  intended  to  run 
thus : — Waldron  is  enticed  to  soino  vile  sins  by  Bore,  and  the 
knowledge  of  these,  on  the  part  of  Alice,  places  tho  former  gen- 
tleman in  her  power. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  a  file  ekampilr$  at  tho  residence  of 
Acus,  who,  by  the  way,  has  a  son,  Clifford,  a  suitor  to  Gcraldine 
with  the  approbation  of  her  father — that  good  old  gentleman,  for 
whom  our  sympathies  wore  excited  in  tho  beginning  of  things, 
being  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  this  scion  of  the  house 
of  the  tailor  will  inherit  a  plum.  The  worst  of  tho  whole  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  romantic  Gcraldine,  who  should  have  known  bet- 
ter, and  who  loves  Waldron,  loves  also  the  young  knight  of  the 
shears.  Tho  consequence  is  a  rencontre  of  the  rival  suitors  at  the 
■  fit*  champitr*;  Waldron  knocking  his  antagonist  on  tho  head, 
and  throwing  him  into  the  hike.  The  murderer,  as  well  as  we 
can  make  out  the  narrative,  now  joins  a  piratical  band,  among 
whom  he  alternately  cuts  throats  and  sings  songs  of  his  own  com- 
position. In  the  mean  time  the  deserted  Geraldine  mourns  alone, 
till,  upon  a  certain  day, 

A  shape  stood  by  her  like  a  thing  of  air— 
She  started— WakhWs  haggard  foes  was  there 
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*    He  kid  her  gently  down,  of  sense  bereft, 
And  tank  hit  picture  on  her  bosom's  mi 
And  dene  beside  these  lines  in  blood  be  left: 

-  Farewell  forever,  Gcraldine,  I  go 
Another  woman's  victim— dare  I  tell  f 
Hi  Abet  I— cone  as,  Gcraldine !— farewell  I* 

Then  k  no  possibility  of  denying  the  fact :  this  is  a  droll  piece 
of  business.  The  lover  bring*  forth  a  miniature,  (Mr.  Dawes  hue 
a  passion  for  miniatures,)  sinks  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  lady,  cuts 
kit  finger,  and  writes  with  the  blood  an  epistle,  (where  is  not  spe- 
cified, but  we  presume  he  indites  it  upon  the  bosom  as  it  is  *  dose 
*"  Ike  picture,)  in  which  epistle  he  announces  that  he  w 
ousau's  victim,"  giving  us  to  understand  that  he  him- 
self  k  a  woraaa  after  all,  and  concluding  with  the  delicious  bit  of 
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dare  I  tent 
TIs  ABssI    ewseos,  Geraldinet— fturewefll 

We  suppose,  however,  that  "  curse  us"  is  a  misprint ;  for  why 
should  Gerakliae  curse  both  herself  and  her  lover  I — it  should 
have  been  •  curse  it  P  no  doubt.  The  whole  passage,  perhaps, 
would  have  read  better  thus— 

oh,  my  eye  I  . 
TIs  Ales  I— d— u  H,  Oenildine  1— good  byo  I 

The  remainder  of  the  narrative  may  be  briefly  sumiuod  up. 
Waldrou  returns  to  his  professional  engagements  with  the  pirates, 
while  Gcraldine,  attended  by  her  father,  goes  to  sea  for  tho  bene- 
fit of  her  health.  The  consequence  is  inevitable.  Hie  vessels  of 
the  separated  lovers  meet  and  engage  in  the  most  diabolical  of 
fuafiiets.  Both  are  blown  all  to  pieces.  In  a  boat  from  ono  ves- 
sel, Waldrou  escapes — in  a  boat  from  the  other,  the  lady  Gcral- 
elae,  How,  as  a  second  natural  consequence,  the  parties  meet 
again — Destiny  is  every  thing  iu  such  cases.  Well,  the  parties 
ssest  again.  The  lady  Geraldine  has  "  that  miniature"  about  her 
•ssi,  and  the  dreumstauce  proves  too  much  for  tho  excited  state 
sf  aratd  of  lfr.  Waldrou.  He  just  seises  her  ladyship,  therefore, 
hy  the  eamefl  of 'the  waist  and  incontinently  leaps  with  her  into 
tWata. 

However  btolerably  absurd  this  skeleton  of  the  story  may  ap* 
sear,  a  thorough  perusal  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  entire 
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fabric  is  even  more  so.    It  is  impossible  to  convey,  in  any  such 

digest  as  we  have  given,  a  full  idea  of  the  niaiscries  with  which 

the  narrative  abounds.    An  utter  want  of  keeping  is  especially 

manifest  throughout.    In  the  most  solemnly  serious  passages  we 

have,  for  example,  incidents  of  the  world  of  1830,  jumbled  up 

with  the  distorted  mythology  of 'the  Greeks.    Our  conclusion  of 

the  drama,  as  wo  just  gave  it,  was  perhaps  ludicrous  enough ;  but 

how  much  more  preposterous  does  it  appear  in  tho  grave  language 

of  the  poet  himsclfl 

And  round  her  neck  tlie  miniature  was  hung 

Of  him  who  gated  with  Hell's  iinmitigledwo; 
He  saw  her,  kissed  her  check,  and  wildly  Aung 

His  arms  around  Iter  with  n  nuuTning  throw- 
Then  plunged  within  the  cold  tmfhthomed  deep 
While  sirens  sang  their  victim  to  his  sleep  1 

Only  think  of  a  group  of  sirens  singing  to  sleep  a  modern  "  mini- 
atured" flirt,  kicking  about  in  the  water  with  a  New  York  dandy 
in  tight  pantaloons  1 

Put  not  even  these  stupidities  would  suffice  to  justify  a  total 
condemnation  of  tho  poetry  of  Mr.  Dawes.  We  have  known  fol- 
lies very  similar  committed  by  men  of  real  ability,  and  have  been 
induced  to  disregard  thorn  in  earnest  admiration  of  tho  brilliancy 
of  the  minor  beauty  of  style.  Simplicity,  perspicuity  and  vigor, 
or  a  well-disciplined  ornnteness  of  language,  have  dono  wonders 
for  the  reputation  of  many  a  writer  really  deficient  in  the  higher 
and  more  essential  qualities  of  the  Muse.  But  upon  these  minor 
points  of  manner  our  poet  has  not  even  tho  shadow  of  a  shadow 
to  sustain  him.  His  works,  in  this  respect,  may  be.  regarded  as 
a  theatrical  world  of  mere  verbiage,  somewhat  speciously  bedix* 
sened  with  a  tinselly  meaning  well  adapted  to  tho  eyes  of  the  ralv. 
blc.  There  is  not  a  page  of  anything  thnt  ho  has  written  which 
wi|l  bear,  for  an  instant,  the  scrutiny  of  a  critical  eye.  Exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  glitter  of  metaphor,  he  has  not  the  capacity  to 
manage  it,  and,  in  the  awkward  attempt,  jumbles  together  the 
most  incongruous  of  ornament  Let  us  take  any  passage  of  "  Ge- 
rald\ne"  by  way  of  exemplification. 

— — TTiy  rivers  swell  the  sea— 

In  one  eternal  diapason  pour 
ITry  cataracts  the  hymn  of  liberty, 

Teaching  the  cloodt  to  thunder. 
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Hats  wt  have  cataracts  teaching  clouds  to  thunder— tad  howt 

Bjaestjsof  a  hjmn. 

WW  should  chromatic  discord  charm  the  ear 

4m  ssafles  and  (can  ttream  o'er  with  troubled  Jcy  t 

fan  may  stream  over,  but  not  smiles. 

Then  comes  the  breathing  time  of  rnung  Romanes, 
Tie  June  of  IMe,  wlien  summer's  earliest  raj 

Warms  the  red  arteries,  that  bound  and  denes 
With  soft  Tolnptoons  impulses  et  piny, 

While  the  rail  heart  sends  forth  as  from  a  hive 
A  thousand  winged  messengers  alive. 

Let  a*  reduce  this  to  a  simple  statement,  and  wo  have — what  f 
The  earliest  raj  of  summer  warming  red  arteries,  which  aro  bound- 
ing and  dancing,  and  playing  with  a  parcel  of  urchins,  called  vo- 
>  impulses,  while  the  bee-hive  of  a  heart  attached  to  these 

f  arteries  k  at  the  same  time  sending  forth  a  swarm  of  its 

i  little  inhabitants* 

The  eyes  were  like  the  sapphire  of  deep  air, 
*  Tae  garb  that  distance  robes  elysium  in, 

But  oh,  so  much  of  hcarcn  lingered  there 

The  wayward  heart  forgot  its  blissful  tie 
And  worshipped  all  Religion  well  forbwU 
.«  Beneath  the  silken  fringes  of  their  hds. 

That  iUtmme  is  not  the  cause  of  the  sapphire  of  the  sky,  is  not 
ta  oar  present  purpose*  We  wish  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
vubiege  of  the  stania.  It  is  impossible  to  put  the  latter  portion 
sf  it  into  amy  thing  like  intelligible  prose.  So  much  of  heaven 
fingered  in  the  lady's  eyes  thai  the  wajward  heart  forgot  its  bliss- 
ful sin,  and  worshiped  everything  which  religion  forbids,  beneath 
the  silken  fringes  of  the  lady's  eyelids.  This  we  cannot  be  com* 
peued  to  understand,  and  shall  therefore  saj  nothing  further 

fine  loved  to  lend  Imagination  wing 

Aadlmk  her  heartwith  Juliet's  Ta  a  dream, 

And  fsel  the  mono  of  a  sister  string; 
That  thrilled  the  current  of  her  vital  stream. 

Bow  deKghtfnl  a  picture  we  have  here  I    A  lndj  is  lending  one 

ef  her  wings  to  the  spirit*  or  genius,  called  Imagination,  who,  of 

esurse,  has  lost  one  of  his  own.    While  thus  employed  with'  one 

Wad,  with  the  other  she  is  chaining  her  heart  to  the  heart  of  the 

ftsT  Jnliet    At  the  same  time  she  is  feeling  the  music  of  a  sister 

•Wag,  md  thir  string  Is  thrilling  the  current  of  the  ladj's  vital 
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stream.    If  this  is  downright  nonsense  wo  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  its  perpetration ;  it  is  but  the  doe  nright  nonsense  of  Mr. 
Dawes. 
Again — 

WRhmt  the  Palinurus  of  self-science 

Byron  embarked  upon  the  stormy  sea, 
To  adverse  breezes  hurling  hw  defiance 

And  dashing  up  (he  rainbows  on  his  fee, 
And  chasing  those  he  made  in  wildest  mirth, 
Or  sending  back  their  images  to  cartii. 

This  stanza  we  have  more  than  once  seen  quoted  as  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the.  poetical  powers  of  our  author.     His  lordship,  no 
doubt,  is  Jieroin  made  to  cut  a  very  remarkablo  figure.    Let  us 
imagine  him,  for  one  moment,  embarked  upon  a  stormy  sea,  hurl- 
ing his  defiance,  (literally  throwing  his  gauntlet  or  glove,)  to  tlio 
adverse  breezes,  dashing  up  rainbows  on  his  lee,  laughing  at  them, 
and  chasing  them  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  conclusion,  "  sending 
back  their  images  to  earth."    But  we  have  already  wearied  the 
reader  with  this  abominable  rigmarole.     Wo  shall  bo  pardoned, 
(after  the  many  specimens  thus  given  at  random,)  for  not  carrying 
out  the  design  we  originally  intended :  that  of  commenting  .upon 
two  or  three  successive  pages  of  "  Geraidine?  with'  a  view  of 
showing,  (in  a  spirit  apparently  moro  fair  than  that  of  particular 
selection,)  tho  entireties  with  which  the  whole  poem  is  pervaded 
by  unintclligibility.   To  every  thinking  mind,  however,  this  would 
seem  a  work  of  supererogation.     In  such  matters,  by  such  under- 
standing*, tho  brick  of  the  ekolostikoe  will  be  received  implicitly 
as  a  sample  of  tho  house.    The  writer  capable,  to  any  extent,  of 
such  absurdity  as  we  have  pointed  out,  cannot,  by  any  possibility, 
produce  a  long  nrticlo  worth  rending.     We  say  this  in  tho  vory 
teeth  of  the  magnificent  assembly  which  listened  to  the  recital  o' 
Mr.  Dawes,  in  the  great  hall  of  tho  University  of  New  York.    We 
shall  leave  "  Athcnin  of  Damascus,*9  without  comment,  to  the  de- 
cision of  those  who  may  find  time  and  temper  for  its  perusal  and 
conclude  our  extracts  by  a  quotation,  from  among  the 
,  of  the  following  very  respectable 

ANACREONTIC! 

Fill  again  the  mantling  bowl 
Nor  leer  to  meet  the  morning  breaking  I 
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M  tat  slaves  should  bend  the  soul 

Beneath  the  chains  of  mortal  making  1 
ill  your  beakers  to  the  brim* 
Batch*  toon  nhall  lull  your  sorrow; 
Lei  delight 
But  crown  the  night, 
And  aire  may  bring  her  dotxk  to-morrow. 

Hark  (hit  enp  of  rosy  wine 

WHh  virgin  nureneas  deeply  Mushing; 
Beauty  premed  it  from  the  vine 

WMk*  Lore  stood  by  to  charm  its  gushing  v 
Be  who  dares  to  drain  it  now 
Shaft  drink  such  bliss  as  seldom  gladdens; 
The  Moslem's  dream 
Would  Joyless  seem 
In  him  whose  brain  its  rapture  maddens 

Pleasure  sparkles  on  the  brim- 
Lethe  lies  far  deeper  in  it— 
Both,  enticing,  wait  for  him 

Whose  heart  Is  warm  enough  to  win  Kj 
Hearts  like  ours,  if  e'er  they  drill 
Boon  with  lore  again  must  lighten. 
Skies  may  wear 
A  darksome  air 
Where  sunshine  most  is  known  to  brighten. 

Then  ill,  fill  high  the  mantling  bowl! 
•     Kor  fear  to  meet  the  momiiig  breaking ; 
Gnu  shall  nerer  cloud  the  soul 

While  Beauty's  beaming  eyes  are  waking. 
FIB  your  beakers  to  the  brim, 
Baeehus  soon  shall  lull  your  sorrow; 
Let  delight 
But  crown  the  night, 
And  cure  may  bring  her  clouds  to^norrow. 

Whatever  shall  be,  hereafter,  the  position  of  Mr.  Dawes  in  the 

I  world,  he  will  be  indebted  for  it  altogether  to  his  shorter 

,  tome  of  which  have  the  merit  of  tenderness;  othen 

of  melody  and  force.    What  seems  to  be  the  popular  opinion  in 

aspect  to  his'  more  voluminous  effusions,  has  been  brought  about. 

!a  some  measure,  by  a  certain  general  toct,  nearly  amounting  to 

tarts,  and  more  nearly  the  converse  of  talent    This  tact  has  been 

ttatoklr/  displayed  in  the  choice  of  not  inelegant  titles  and  other 

fttsraaav,  la  a  peculiar  imitative  spedousness  of  manner,  pervading 

the  airmen  of  his  writings ;  and,  (here  we  hare  the  anomaly  cf 

ipssHive  beneft  deduced  from  a  radical  defect,)  in  an  absolute 

Manny  h  bams,  in  stoats*,  in  matter,  or  pungency,  which,  if 

wen  sightly  evinced,  might  have  invited  the  reader  to  an  mH- 
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mate  and  understanding  perusal,  whose  result  would  have  been 
disgust.  His  poems  have  not  been  condemned,  only  bccaitso  thoy 
have  never  been  read.  Tho  glitter  upon  tho  surface  has  sufficed, 
with  tho  newspaper  critic,  to  justify  his  hyperboles  of  praise. 
Very  few  persons,  wo  feel  assured,  have  had  sufficient  nerve  to 
wade  through  tho  entire  volume  now  in  question,  except,  as  in 
our  own  case,  with  the  single  object  of  criticism  in  view.  Mr. 
Dawes  has,  also,  becu  aided  to  a  poetical  reputation  by  the  ami- 
ability of  his  character  as  a  man.  How  efficient  such  causes  have 
before  been  in  producing  such,  effects,  is  a  point  but  too  thorough- 
ly understood. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  numerous  friends  of  tho  poet; 
and  we  shall  not  here  insist  upon  tho  fact,  that  we  bear  him  no 
personal  ill-will.  With  those  who  know  us,  such  a  declaration 
would  appear  supererogatory;  and  by  those  who  know  us  not,  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  received  with  incredulity.  What  we  have 
said,  however,  is  not  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Dawes,  nor  even  so 
much  in  opposition  to  the  poems  of  Mr.  Dawes,  its  in  defence  of 
the  many  true  souls  which,  in  Mr.  Dawes*  apotheosis,  are  aggrieved. 
The  laudation  of  tho  unworthy  is  to  the  worthy  tho  most  bitter 
of  all  wrong.  But  it  is  unbecoming  in  him  who  merely  demon- 
strates a  truth,  to  offer  reason  or  apology  for  the  demonstration. 


FLACCUS.-THOMAS  WARD. 

Xffi  poet  now  comprehended  in  tho  cognomen  Flaccus,  is  by  no 
means  our  ancient  friend  Quiutus  Horatius,  nor  even  his  ghost, 

but  merely  a  Mr. Ward,  of  Gotham,  once  a  contributor  to 

the  New  York  "American,"  and  to  tho  New  York  "Knicker- 
bocker "  Magaxine.  He  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Oriswold,  in  his 
"Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,*1  as  a  gentleman  of  elegant 
leisure. 

What  there  is  in  "elegant  leisure"  so  much  at  war  with  the 
divine  afflatus,  it  is  not  very  difficult,  but  quite  unnecessary,  to 
say.  Tho  fact  has  been  long  apparent.  Soror  sing  the.  Nine  so 
well  as  when  penniless.  The  mens  divmior  is  one  thing,  and  tho 
otium  cum  dignitaU  quite  another. 
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Mr;  Ward  is  not,  as  a  poet,  altogether  destitute  of 
If  so,  the  public  bad  been  spared  these  paragraphs.  But 
tfca  m  of  bis  deserts  lias  been  footed  up  by  a  clique  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  reckoning  units  as  tens  in  all  cases  where  champagne 
•ad  "elegant leisure*9  are  concerned.  We  do  not  consider  him, 
at  all  points,  a  Pop  Emmons,  but,  with  deference  to  the  more 
nurtured  opinions  of  the  M  Knickerbocker,"  we  may  be  permitted 
to  entertain  a  doubt  whether  he  is  cither  Jupiter  Tonans,  or  Phcs- 
busApotto. 

Justice  is  not,  at  all  times,  to  all  persons,  the  most  'desirable 
thing  in  the  world,  but  then  there  is  the  old  adago  about  the 
tmuWag  of  the  heavens,  and  rimple  justice  is  all  that  we  propose 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ward.  We  have  no  design  to  be  bitter.  We 
notice  his  book  at  all,  only  because  it  is  an  unusually  large  one  of 
its  kind,  because  it  is  here  lying  upon  our  table,  and  because, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  whether  for  good  reason  or  for  none, 
it  has  attracted  some  portion  of  tho  attention  of  tho  public 

The  volume  is  entitled,  somewhat  affectedly,  "  Passaic,  a  Group 
sf  Poems  touching  that  river :  with  Other  Musings,  by  Flaccus," 
and  embodies,  we  believe,  all  the  previously  published  effusions 
ef  ill  author.  It  commences  with  a  very  pretty  "  Sonnet  to  Pas* 
mit,*  tad  from  the  second  poem,  "Introductory  Musings  on 
"■tan*  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  an  entire  page  of 
ma  leasarkable  beauty. 

Beautiful  Rivets!  that  adewn  the  valt 

Wick  graceful  postage  journey  to  the  deep, 

Let  me  along  your  grassy  marge  recline 

At  ease,  and,  musing,  meditate  the  strange  ' 

Bright  history  of  vour  life ;  yes,  from  your  birth 

Has  beauty's  sbaotiw  chased  your  every  step : 

The  Hue  sea  was  your  motlicr,  and  die  sun 

Tour  riorious  sire,  clouds  yt,ur  voluptuous  cradle, 

Routed  with  overarching  rainbows;  and  your  tall 
-  Tr»  earth  was  cheered  with  shouts  of  happy  birds. 

With  brightened  feces  of  reviving  flowers, 
.   And  meadows,  while  the  sympathizing  west 

Took  hottdsy,  and  donn'd  her  richest  robes. 

From  deep  mysterious  wanderings  yowr  springs 

Break  bubeuug  into  beauty;  where  they  lie 
,  In  infer*  helflMssness  awhOe,  but  soon 

Gathering  ia  nay  brooks,  they  gambol  down 

Use  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  kuujMn*  sheutis* 

leasing  the  wild  flowers,  and  at  every  turn 
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Meeting  new  playmates  still  to  swell  their  ranks ; 
Which,  with  uie  rich  increase  resistless  grown, 
Sited  fuam  and  thunder,  that  the  echoing  wood 
Rings  willi  the  boisterous  glee ;  while,  o'er  their  heads, 
Catching  their  spirit  blithe,  young  minnows  sport, 
The  frolic  children  of  tho  wanton  sun. 

Nor  is  your  swelling  prime,  or  green  old  age, 
Tliough  culm,  unlovely ;  still,  where'er  ye  move. 
Your  train  is  beauty ;  trees  stand  grouping  by. 
To  mark  your  graceful  progress ;  giddy  flowers 
And  vain,  as  beauties  wont,  sloop  o'er  tho  verge 
To  grrct  their  faces  in  vow  fluttering  gln«s ; 
The  thtrtty  herd  are  following  at  your  side ; 
And  wilier-birds  in  clustering  fleets  convey- 
Your  sen*  bound  tides ;  and  jnded  man,  released 
From  worldly  tltraldom,  here  hi*  dwelling  plants— 
Here  jmuscs  in  your  pleasant  iiei^hbrhoou, 
Sure  of  repose  along  your  tranquil  chores ; 
And,  wJien  your  end  approaches,  and  yo  blend 
With  the  eternal  ocean,  ye  slmll  fade 
As  placidly  as  wlien  an  infant  dies, 
Ami  Uie  death-  Angel  dial  I  your  powers  witlidraw 
Gently  as  twilight  takes  tlie  parting  day, 
Ami,  with  a  soft  and  gradual  decline 
That  cheats  tin)  senses,  lets  it  down  to  niglit 

There  is  nothing  very  original  in  all  tins ;  the  general  idea  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  absolutely  trite  in  poetical  litcrnturo ;  but  the 
theine  is  not  Uie  less  just  on  this  account,  while  wc  must  confess 
that  it  is  admirably  handled.  Tho  picture  embodied  in  tho  whole 
of  the  concluding  paragraph  is  perfect  The  seven  final  lines 
convey  not  only  a  novel  but  a  highly  appropriate  and  beautiful 
image. 

What  follows,  of  Uits  poem,  however,  is  by  no  means  worth/ . 
so  fine  a  beginning.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  tho  true 
poetical  thesis,  Uie  Beauty  or  the  Sublimity  of  river  scenery,  he 
descends  into  mere  meteorology — into  tho  uses  and  general  phi- 
losophy of  rain,  dec — matters  which  should  bo  left  to  Mr.  Ripy, 
who  knows  something  about  them,  as  we  are  sorry  to  say  Mr. 
Flaccus  docs  not. 

The  second  and  chief  poem  in  the  volume,  is  entitled  -  The 
Great  Descender."  Wo  emphasise  the  "  poem  "  merely  by  way 
of  suggesting  that  the  "  Great  Descender  "  is  anything  eke.  We 
never  could  understand  what  pleasure  men  of  talent  can  take  in 
concocting  elaborate  doggerel  of  this  order.  Least  of  all  can  we 
comprehend  why,  having  perpetrated  the  atrocity,  they  should 
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place  it  at  the  door  of  the  Muse.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  by 
what  righ^  human  or  divine,  twattle  of  this  character  is  intruded 
bit  a  collection  of  what  professes  to  be  Poetry.  We  put  it  to 
Mr.  Ward,  in  all  earnestness,  if  the  "  Great  Descender/'  which  is 
a  history  of  Sam  Patch,  has  a  single  attribute,  beyond  that  of 
were  versification,  in  common  with  what  even  Sam  Patch  himself 
would  have  had  the  hardihood  to  denominate  a  poem. 

Lei  as  call  this  thing  a  rhymed  jeu  d'esprit,  a  burlesque,  or 
what  not! — and,  even  so  called,  and  judged  by  its  new  name,  we 
Bast  still  regard  it  as  a  failure.  Even  in  the  loosest  compositions 
we  desmand  a  certain  degree  of  keeping.  But  in  the  "  Great  De~ 
teeaojer"  Bone  is  apparent  The  tone  is  unsteady — fluctuating 
between  the  grave  and  the  gay — and  never  being  precisely  either. 
Taw  there  is  a  failure  in  both.  The  intention  being  never  rightly 
diva,  we  are,  of  course,  never  exactly  in  condition  either  to  weep 
or  to  laugh. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  Oracles  of  Dodona,  but  it  does 
really  appear  to  us  thai  Mr.  Flaccus  intended  the  whole  matter, 
it  the  list  instance,  as  a  solemnly  serious  thing ;  and  that,  having 
esaiposed  Hill  grave  vein,  he  became  apprehensive  of  its  ex- 
siting  derision,  and  so  interwove  sundry  touches  of  the  burlesque, 
heftfcftj  whose  equivocal  aspect,  he  might  shelter  himself  at  need, 
la  no  other  supposition  can  wo  reconcile  the  spotty  appearance 
of  the  whole  with  a  belief  in  the  sanity  of  the  author.  It  is 
daleaU,  also,  in  any  other  view  of  the  case,  to  appreciate  the  air 
of  positive  gravity  with  which  he  descants  upon  the  advantages 
•a  Stienee  which  have  accrued  from  a  man's  making  a  frog  of 
shastst  Mr.  Ward  is  frequently  pleased  to  denominate  Mr. 
Fatah  "n  martyr  of  science,"  and  appears  rory  doggedly  in  earn* 
est  in  all  passages  such  as  the  following : 

Throng*  the  glad  Heaven*,  which  tempest*  now  conceal, 
Deep  thaitder-guns  in  quick  succession  peal,  % 

As  if  salutes  were  Bring  from  the  iky, 
T»  kail  the  triumph  and  the  riehsry. 
SMrtl  tramp  of  Fame,  till  thy  brass  lungs  bunt  oat! 
Shout  I  mortal  tongues  I  deep-throated  thunders,  shout  I 
•  tm  lo  I  ekctrie  yeniui,  downward  hurled, 
BmtHlkiapkmetMdWmH&QHWiMl 

Ik*  Mr.  Fatah  was  a /tmW  we  do  not  doubt;  to  fa)  Mr.  Ward; 
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but  the  icience  displayed  in  jumping  down  the  Falls,  is  a  point 
above  us.  There  might  have  been  some  science  in  jumping  up. 
'  MThe  Worth  of  Beauty  ;  or  a  Lover's  Journal/1  is  the  title  of 
the  poem  next  in  place  and  importance.  Of  this  composition 
Mr.  W.  tints  speaks  in  a  Note :  "  Tho  individual  to  whom  the 
present  poem  relates,  and  who  had  suffered  severely  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  which  arise  from  the  want  of  those  personal  charms 
no  much  admired  by  him  in  others,  gave  th<»  author,  many  years 
since,  some  fragments  of  a  journal  kept  in  his  early  days,  in 
which  he  had  bared  his  heart,  and  set  down  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings.  This  prose  journal  has  here  been  transplanted  into  the 
richer  soil  of  verso.,, 

The  narrativo  of  the  friend  of  Mr.  Flaccus  must,  originally, 
have  becii  a  very  good  thing.  By  "  originally,'1  we  mean  before 
H  had  the  misfortune  to  be  "  transplanted  in  the  richer  soil  of 
verse" — which  has  by  no  means  agreed  with  its  constitution. 
But,  even  through  tho  dense  fog  of  our  author's  rhythm,  we  can 
get  an  occasional  glimpse  of  its  merit  It  mast  have  been  the 
work  of  a  heart  on  fire  with  passion,  and  the  utter  abandon  of 
the  details,  reminds  us  even  of  Jean  Jacques.  But  alas  for  this 
14  richer  soil  T  Can  we  venture  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
specimen  f 

New  roses  blush,  and  violets'  eyes. 

And  sens  reflect  the  glance  of  skies; 

And  now  that  frolic  pencil  •trunks 

With  quaintest  tints  the  tulips'  checks; 

Now  jewels  bloom  in  secret  worth, 

like  bU*soms  of  the  inner  earth  j 

Now  pointed  birds  arc  pouring  round 

Tho  beautv  and  tho  wealth  of  sound; 

Now  sea-shells  glnneo  with  quivering  ray, 

Too  rare  to  seise,  too  fleet  to  day, 

Ami  hues  nut-daxsling  nil  the  rest 

Are  dashed  profusely  mi  I  ho  west, 

While  rainbows  *ccm  («•  |«loltc*  cliangod, 

W hereon  tho  motley  tints  are  ranged. 

But  soft  the  moon  that  prticil  tipped, 

As  Uiough,  in  liquid  radiance  dipped, 

A  likeness  of  the  sun  it  drew, 

But  flattered  him  with  pearlier  hue; 

Which  haply  spilling  runs  astray, 

And  blots  with  light  tho  milky  way; 

While  stars  besprinkle  all  the  a>. 

Lhm  spattorings  of  that  peneU  tbm         > 
Vol.  III.— 10 
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All  (Us by  way  of  exmliinj  the  subject  Tha  mo  o  it  node  a 
pointer,  and  the  rainbow  a  palette.  And  the  moon  has  a  jwnci] 
(Jiaf  pencil  1)  which  she  dips,  by  wajr  of  a  brash,  in  the  liquid 
radiance  (the  colors  on  a  palette  are  not  liquid,)  and  then  draw 
(nwt.paittts)  a  likeness  of  the  sun  ;  but,  in  the  attempt,  plasters 
Ida  too  M  pearly,"  puts  it  on  too  thick  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
k  that  some  of  the  paint  is  spilt,  and  "  runs  astray  "  and  .besmears 
ike aulky  way,  and  " spatters n  the  rest  of  the  sky  with  stars! 
We  can  only  any  thai  a  very  singular  picture  was  spoilt  in  the 


The  9trnJU*tio*  of  the  M  Worth  of  Beauty  "  proceeds  much 

ler  this  fashion ;  we  select  a  fair  example  of  the  whole  from 

41 

Yes  I  pangs  hare  cat  my  soul  with  grief 
80  keen  that  gashes  were  relief, 
And  racks  hare  rung  ray  spirit-frame 
To  which  the  drain  of  Joints  were  tame 
And  battle  strife  itself  were  nought 
Beside  the  inner  light  I've  fought    etc,  etc 

Mo?  do  we  regard  any  portion  of  it  (so  far  as  rhythm  is  con* 

earned)  as  at  all  comparable  to  some  of  the  better  ditties  of  Wil- 

Ism  Bhrtnr.    Here,  for  example,  from  his  Psalms,  published  hi 

IMS: 

.  Tne  righteous  shall  his  sorrow  scan 
And  laugh  at  him,  and  my  M  beMd 
What  hath  become  of  this  here  man 
That  on  his  riches  was  so  boUL" 

And  here,  again,  are  lines  from  the  edition  of  the  same  Psalms 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  which  we  most  decidedly  prefer: 
Who  sucketh  to  God  ia  sable  trust 
As  Sinn's  mount  he  stands  full  just* 
Which  moveth  no  whit  nor  jet  can  reel, 
But  standsth  forever  as  sthT  as  steal*   • 

"Use  Martyr ,f  and  the  "Retreat  of  6evcnty-Six"  are  merely 
BevoUtionary  incidents  M  done  into  verse,"  and  spoilt  in  the  do- 
ing;   *  The  Retreat "  begins  with  the  remarkable  line, 

Trampl  tramp  I  tramp  I  tramp  I 
which  is  elsewhere  introduced  into  the  poem.     We  look  in  rain, 
hate,  for  anything  worth  even  qualified  commendation. 

"The  Diary19  is  a  record  of  events  occurring  to  the  author 
faring  n  voyage  from  New  York  to  Havre.  Of  these  events  n 
H  of  seasickness  is  the  chief.    Mr.  Ward,  we  believe,  is  the  Irs* 


■•> 


of  the  ge*u$  irtitaUU  who  has  ventured  to  treat  so  delicate  n 

subject  with  that  grave  dignity  which  is  its  duo  : 

Rejoice  I  rejoice  I  already  on  my  sight 

Bright  •bores,  gray  towers,  and  comin_ 
My  brain  grows  giddy — is  it  with  delight  I 


ht  •bores,  gray  towers,  and  aiming  wonders  reel; 
kin  grows  giddy — is  it  with  delight  I 
^A  swimming  miiitocss,  sudi  as  one  might  feel 


When  stabbed  nnd  dyii%  gntltcrs  on  my  1 

It  weighs  me  down — and  now — help  1 — horror  I— 

But  the  ••  horror,"  and  indeed  all  that  ensues,  we  must  leave  to 
the  fancy  of  the  poetical. 

Some  pieces  entitled  M  Humorous  "  next  succeed,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  (for  example,  u  The  Graham  System  w  and  M  The 
Bachelor's  Lament")  are  not  so  very  contemptible  in  their  way, 
but  the  way  itself  is  beneath  even  contempt 

M  To  an  Infant  in  Ucavcn  "  embodies  some  striking  thoughts, 
and,  although  feeble  as  a  whole,  and  terminating  lamely,  may  be 
cited  as  the  best  composition  in  the  volume.  We  quote  two  or 
three  of  the  opening  stanxas :  % 

Thou  bright  and  star-like  spirit  1 

That  in  my  visions  wild 
X  see  'mid  heaven's  seraphic  Iiost— 

Oh  1  canst  thou  be  my  child  I 

My  grief  is  quenched  in  wonder, 

And  pride  arrests  my  siglis ; 
A  branch  from  this  unworthy  stock 

Now  blossoms  in  the  skies. 

Our  bones  of  thee  were  lofty, 

But  have  we  cause  to  grieve  I 
Oh  1  could  our  fondest,  proudest  wish 

A  nobler  fiste  conceive  t 

The  little  weeper  tearless  1 

The  sinner  snatched  from  sin  1 
The  babe  to  more  than  manhood  grown, 

Ere  clMldhood  did  bcghi  I 

And  I,  thy  earthly  teacher, 

Would  blush  thy  powers  to  see  I 
Thou  art  to  me  a  parent  now, 
And  I  a  child  to  thee! 
There  are  several  other  pieces  in  tho  book— but  it  is  needless 
to  speak  of  them  in  detail.     Among  them  wo  note  one  or  two 
political  effusions,  and  one  or  two  which  are  (sutirically  f)  termed 
satirical.     All  are  worthless. 

Mr.  Ward's  imagery,  at  detached  points,  has  occasional  vigor 
nnd  appropriateness ;  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  at  tieses, 
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Hew  flashed  the  orerlonded  flowers 
With  gems,  a 
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it »  strikingly  beautiful— by  accident  of  course,     ketusekea 
to  lantaaow     At  page  53  we  read—  , 

O!  happy  day  I— earth,  sky  is  fair, 

And  fragrance  floats  along  the  air ; 

/W  a//  the  bloom?  orchardi  glow 

As  with  a /all  of  rosy  I 

Aipaptl— 

Attain  ft    - 

^^  Hoi  there  h  danger;  all  the  night 

I  taw  her  like  a  starry  light 
More  lorcly  in  my  virions  lone 
Than  in  my  day-dreams  truth  she 
Tit  naught  when  on  the  eon  we  gaat 
If  only  dazxled  by  his  rays, 
Bat  when  oar  eyes  his  form  retain 
Some  wound  to  vision  must  remain. 

Aid  again,  at  page  234,  speaking  of  a  slight  shook  of  aa 
earthquake,  the  earth  is  said  to  tremble 

As  if  some  wing  of  passing  angel,  bound 
From  sphere  to  sphere,  lmd  brushed  tlie  golden  chain 
not  hangs  oar  planet  to  the  throne  of  God. 
Tail  latter  passage,  howovcr,  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  original 
with  Mr.  Ward.      In  a  poem  now  lying  before  us,  entitled  M  Al 
Aaraaf  the  composition  of  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  we  find 

what  follows: 

A  dome  by  ImVd  light  from  heaven  lei  down 

8a4  gently  on  these  columns  as  a  crown ; 

A  window  of  one  circular  diamond  there 

Looked  out  above  into  the  purple  air, 

And  rays  from  God  shot  down  tliat  meteor  chain 

And  haUWd  all  the  beauty  twice  again, 

Bare  when,  between  th*  Empyrean  and  that  ring; 

Some  eager  spirit  flapped  his  dusky  wing> 

Bit  if  Mr.  Ward's  imagery  is,  indeed,  at  fttro  intervals,  good, 
i  aratt  be  granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  general,  H  is  atro- 
daaarjr  inappropriate,  or  low.    For  example : 

Thou  gaping  chasm  I  whose  wide  devouring  throat 

Swallows  a  river,  while  the  gnlpina  noU 

Of  monstrous  deglutition  gargle*  loud,  etc    Page  S4. 

Bright  Beauty  1  child  of  starry  birth, 

The  grace,  the  gem,  the  flower  of  earth, 

1W  Annas* /tWjr of  Heaven!  PageU. 

Bart  Um  mind  warcrs  between  gems,  and  stars,  and  taflfetjr— 
i  footmen  and  flowers.    Again,  at  page  4fl— 
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All  tbornless  flowers  of  wit,  all  chaste 
And  delicate  essays  of  taste, 
All  playful  fancies,  winged  wiles. 
That  from  their  pinious  scatter  smiles, 
All  prompt  resource  in  stress  or  poin, 
Leap  roadjMtrtned  from  woman's  brain. 

The  idea  of  "thorniest*  flowers,"  etc.,  leaping  u  readtf-arm&t  * 
eottld  bate  entered  few  brains  except  those  of  Mr.  Ward. 

Of  the  most  ineffable  bad  taste  we  have  instances  without  nuns* 

bar.    For  example — page  183— 

And,  straining,  fastens  on  her  lips  a  kiss 

That  seemed  to  each  the  life-blood  frem  her  heart  t 

And  here,  very  gravely,  at  page  25 — 

Again  he's  rous'd,  firet  cramming  in  hi*  cheek 

The  weed,  though  vile,  thai  prop*  the  nerves  when  weak 

Here  again,  at  page  33 — 

Full  well  he  knew  where  food  does  not  refresh, 
The  shrivcl'd  soul  sinks  inward  with  the  flesh- 
That  he's  best  armed  for  danger's  rash  career. 
Who* e  crammed  to  f till  there  it  no  rooin  for  fear. 

Bat  we  doubt  if  the  whole  world  of  literature,  poetical  or  pre* 
sak,  can  afford  a  picture  more  utterly  disgusting  than  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  quote  from  page  177 : 

But  most  of  all  pod  eating  dicers  the  brain. 

Where  other  joys  are  rarely  met — at  sea— 
Unless,  indeed,  we  lot*o  as  soon  as  gutn — 

Ay,  there's  the  rub,  so  unfiling  oft  to  mo.  % 

Boiled,  roast,  and  baked— what  prcciout  choice  of  eHsAss 

Ifg  generous  throat  hoe  shared  among  the  fishes  I 

T  is  sweet  to  leave.  In  each  forsaken  spot, 

Our  foot-prints  there — if  onlv  in  the  sand ; 
T  is  sweet  to  feel  wo  are  not  all  forgot, 

That  some  will  weep  our  flight  from  every  land ; 
And  sweet  the  knowledge,  when  tlie  seas  I  cross, 

Mg  bring  mestmatee  !  ye  wilt  mourn  my  lot*. 

This  passage  alone  should  damn  the  book — a/,  damn  a  doaen 


Of  what  maj  be  termed  the  nwtsvrtei— the  sillinesses— of  the 

volume,  there  is  no  end.    Under  this  head  we  might  quote  two 

thirds  of  the  work.    For  example : 

.  Now  lightning,  with  convulsive  i 
Splits  heaven  in  mang  a  fearful  < 

it  take*  the  hiah  trees  bg  the  hair 
th  besoms,  sweeps  the  s 
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How  breaks  the  eJoom  and  tlwoagh  the  eJUMb 
The  moon,  in  Match  of  opening,  totuJb 

All  strioejsly  urged,  at  different  points  of  page  06.    Again,  oft  the 

very  next  page- 
Bee*  boned  and  wrens  tnat  titrong'd  tho  tushes 
Poured  round  {neettatit  twittering  gnsbes, 

Aid  here,  at  page  120— * 

And  now  be  leads  her  to  the  slippery  brink 

Where  pondcrotn  tides  headlong  plunge  down  the  horrid  oUaA 

And  here,  page  100— 

And,  like  a  mvenoos  vulture,  peek 
'  The  ssaogthness  of  thai  cheek  and  neck. 
And  bare,  page  111— 

While  Ihtengh  the  akin  worms  wHggH*f  broke. 
Anthers,  page  170— 

And  ride  the  atftfiat  backs  of  nntaased  wares, 

And  hare,  page  *14—     • 

Vow  clasps  Ms  mate  in  holy  prayer 
Or  fawnee  a  harp  of  gold. 

Mr.  Ward,  also,  is  constantly  talking  about  "  thunder-guns," 

•  thunder-trumpets,"  and  "  thunder-shrieks.*9     He  has  a  bad  hab 

fc»  tee,  ef  styling  an  eye  u  a  weeper,*9  as  for  example,  at  page  200— 

Oh,  earl  in  smiles  that  mouth  again 
And  wipe  that  weeper  dry. 

Bonjtwbere  eke  ho  calls  two  tears  "  two  sparklers99— very  much 
hi  the  style  of  Mr.  Richard  Swivcllor,  who  was  fond  of  denomi- 
nating Madeira  "  the  rosy.99  "  In  the  hick,99  meaning  in  the  height, 
•r  fulness,  is  likewise  a  pet  expression  of  the  author  of  "  Tho  Great 
Descender.99  Speaking  of  American  forests,  at  page  286,  for  in- 
stance, he  says,  *  let  the  doubter  walk  through  them  in  the  nick 
ef  their  glory.99  A  phrase  which  may  bo  considered  as  in  the 
fery  nick  of  good  taste. 

We  cannot  pause  to  comment  upon  Mr.  Ward's  most  extraor- 
.iaary  system  of  versification.  It  it  his  own  f  He  has  quite  an 
engine!  way  of  conglomerating  consonants,  and  seems  to  hare 
been  experimenting  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  do  altogether 
without  vowels.  Sometimes  he  strings  together  quite  a  chain  of 
Ism  suabilities.    The  tine,  for  example,  at  page  61, 

Or,  only  eneh  se  sea*hells  flash, 
Bets  us  mush  b  mind  of  the  schoolboy  stumbling-block,  begin- 
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nmg,  "  The  cat  ran  up  tho  ladder  with  a  rump  of  raw  liver  fn  her 
mouth,99  and  we  defy  Sam  Patch  himself  to  pronounce  it  twice  in 
succession  without  tumbling  into  a  blunder. 

But  we  are  fairly  wearied  with  this  absurd  theme.  Who  calls 
Mr.  Ward  n  poet  f  Ho  is  a  second-rate,  or  a  third-rate,'  or  per- 
haps a  ninety-nintli-rate  poetaster.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  M  ele- 
gant leisure,**  nnd  gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure  are,  for  the  moat 
part,-  neither  men,  women,  nor  Harriet  Mnrtinenus.  Similar  opin- 
ions, we  believe,  were  expressed  by  aomelxKly  cIho — was  it  Mr. 
Benjamin  f — no  very  long  while  a<;o.  But  neither  Mr.  Wnrd  nor 
u  The  Knickerbocker"  would  be  convinced.  *  The  latter,  by  way 
of  defence,  went  into  a  treatise  upon  Sam  Patch,  and*  Mr.  Ward, 
**  in  the  nick  of  his  glory,**  wrote  another  poem  against  criticism 
in  general,  in  which  ho  called  Mr.  13enjamin  M  a  wasp**  and  M  an 
owl,'*  and  endeavored  to  prove  him  an  ass.  An  owl  is  a  wise 
bird — especially  in  spectacles — still,  we  do  not  look  upon  Mr.  lleu- 
jamin  as  an  owl.  If  all  are  owls  who  disbelieve  in  this  book, 
(which  we  now  throw  to  tho  pigs)  then  tho  world  at  largo  cuts  a 
pretty  figure,  indeed,  and  should  bo  burnt  up  in  April,  as  Mr. 
Miller  desires — for  it  is  only  one  immenso  aviary  of  owls. 
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Of  Mr.  Lord  we  know  nothing — although  we  believe  that  he 
is  a  student  nt  Princeton  College— or  fmrhnps  a  graduate,  or  per- 
haps a  Professor  of  that  institution.  Of  his  book,  lately,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal — that  is  to  say,  wo  have  heard  it  announced  in 
every  possible  variation  of  phrase,  as  "  forthcoming."  For  several 
months  past,  indeed,  much  Amusement  has  been  occasioned  in  the 
various  literary  coteries  in  New  York,  by  the  pertinacity  and  ob- 
viousness of  an  attempt  made  by  the  poet's  friends  to  get  up  an 
anticipatory  excitement  in  his  favor.  There  were  multitudinous 
dark  rumors  of  something  in  potse — whispered  insinuations  that 
the  sun  bad  at  length  arisen  or  would  certainly  arise—  that  a  book 
was  really  in  press  which  would  revolutionize  die  poetical  world— ► 

♦  Porno.    By  Wilhmn  w.  Lord.    New  York:  D.  ApptetonAO* 
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that  tfc§M&  had  beea  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  a  junto  of 
crttien,  wbn  fat  wm  well  understood  to  be  Fate,  (Mr.  Charles 
Bag,  if  we  remember  aright,  forming  one  of  the  junto) — that  the 
work  had  by  them  beer  approved,  and  its  successful  reception  and 
hTiaiiUliln  glorification  assured.— Mr.  Longfellow,  in  consequence, 
eeaatrnaandiag  aa  order  given  his  publishers  (Redding  <k  Co.,) 
to  inaup  forthwith  a  new  threepenny  edition  of  "The  Voice*  of 
Um  Night"  Suggestions  of  this  nature,  busily  circuliited  in  pri- 
vate, were,  in  good  time,  insinuated  through  the  press,  until  at 
length  the  public  expectation  was  as  much  on  tiptoe  as  public  ex- 
pectation, hi  America,  can  ever  be  expected  to  bo  about  so  small 
a  nutter  as  the  issue  of  a  volume  of  American  poems.  The  climax 
of  this  whole  effort,  however,  at  forestalling  the  critical  opinion, 
and  by  far  the  most  injudicious  portion  of  the  procedure,  was  the 
publisher's  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  book  as  M  a  very  re- 
— table  volume  of  poems." 

1W  fiset  is,  the  only  remarkable  things  about  Mr.  Lord's  com- 
pesitiuan,  are  their  remarkable  conceit,  ignorance,  impudence, 
platitude,  stupidity  and  bombast :— we  are  sorry  to  say  all  this, 
bat  there  is  aa  old  adage  about  the  falling  of  the  Heavens.  Nor 
mast  we  be  BMsnadorstood.  Wo  intend  to  wrong  neither  Mr. 
Lord  nor  ear  own  conscience,  by  denying  him  particular  merits- 
such  as  they  are.  His  book  is  not  altogether  contemptible— al- 
though the  conduct  of  his  friends  has  ianoculatcd  nine-tenths  of 
the  eesnmuaity  with  the  opinion  that  it  is — but  what  we  wish  to 
•ay  is,  that  *  remarkable"  is  by  no  means  the  epithet  to  be  applied, 
la  the  way  of  commendation,  either  to  anything  that  he  has  yet 
usee,  er  to  anything  that  he  may  hereafter  accomplish.  In  a 
word,  while  he  has  undoubtedly  given  proof  of  a  very  ordinary 
species  of  talent,  no  man  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  slightest 
raped,  will  Admit  in  him  any  indication  of  genius. 

The  "particular  merits"  to  which,  in  tho  case  of  Mr.  Lord,  we 
have  aUastoa,  are  merely  the  accidental  merits  of  particular  pas- 
sages. We  say  accidental — because  poetical  merit  which  is  not 
daipry  aa  accident,  is  rery  sure  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  a 
Mate  of  ijfkmm  throughout  a  poem.  No  man  is  entitled  to  the 
leered  aanse-of  poet,  because  from  100  pages  of  doggrel,  may  be 
ealed  a  few  sentences  of  worth.    Nor  would  the  case  be  in  any ' 
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respect  altered,  if  these  few  sentences,  or  even  if  a  few  passages  of 
length,  were  of  an  excellence  even  supreme.  For  a  poet  is  neces- 
sarily a  man  of  genius,  and  with  the  spirit  of  true  genius  even  its 
veriest  common-places  •aro  intertwined  and  inextricably  nitcrtan* 
gled.  When,  therefore,  amid  a  Sahara  of  platitude,  wo  discover 
aa  occasional  Oasis,  wo  must  not  so  far  fprget  ourselves  as  to  fancy 
any  latent  fertility  in  the  sands.  It  is  our  purpose,  however,  to  do 
the  fullest  justice  to  Mr. -Lord,'  and  wo  proceed  at  once  to  cull 
from  his  book  whatever,  in  our  opinion,  will  put  in  tho  fairest 
light  bis  poetical  pretensions. 

And  first  we  cxtraot  tho  one  brief  passage  which  aroused  in  us 
what  we  recognized  as  the  Poetical  Sentiment  It  occurs,  at  page 
04,  in  "  Saint  Mary's  Gift,"  which,  although  excessively  unorigi- 
nal at  all  points,  is  upon  the  whole,  the  least  reprehensible  poem 
of  the  volume.  The  heroine  of  the  story  having  taken  a  sleeping 
draught,  after  the  manner  of  Juliet,  is  conveyed  to  a  vault,  (still 
in  the  same  manner)  and  (still  in  tho  same  manner)  awakes  in  tlte 
presence  of  her  lover,  who  comes  to  gaze  on  what  he  supposes 

her  corpse: 

And  each  unto  the  oilier  was  a  dream ; 
And  so  they  gascd  widtout  a  stir  or  breath, 
Until  her  head  into  the  golden  *tream 
Of  her  wide  treseet,  loosened  from  their  wreath, 
Sank  back,  as  $he  did  yield  again  to  deatk 

At  page  8,  in  a  composition  of  much  general  eloquence^  tiiere 
occur  a  few  lines  of  which  we  should  not  hesitate  to  speak  enthu- 
siastically were  we  not  perfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Lord  has  no  claim  * 

to  their  origination : 

Ye  winds 
That  in  the  impal|mbie  deep  cares  of  air, 
Moving  your  ment  plume*,  in  dream*  ofjtight, 
Tumultuous  lie,  and  from  your  half-stretched  wiafs 
Beat  the  feint  sephyr*  that  disturb  the  air  1 

At  page  6t  in  the.  same  poem,  we  meet  also,  a  passage  of  high 

merit,  although  sadly  disfigured : 

Thee  the  bright  host  of  Henren. 
The  start  adore : — a  thousand  altars*  fed 
By  pure  unwearied  hands,  like  crosseU  blase 
In  the  blue  depths  of  night;  nor  all  unseen 
In  the  pale  sky  of  day,  with  tempered  light 
Bom  radianl  of  thy  praise. 

The  disfiguration  to  which  we  allude,  lies  ia  the  makiag  a 
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blaciag  ahar  burn  merely  like  a  blazing  craieM  simile  about  as 

fctuiWe  at  would  be  the  likening  an  apple  to  a  pear,  or  the  tea- 

fcuws  to  the  froth  on  a  pitcher  of  Burton's  ale. 

At  page  7,  still  in  the  same  poem,  ue  find  some  verses  which 

•ft  vary  quotable,  and  will  nerve  to  in  ike  our  roadera  underttaad 

ww  mean  bj  the  eloquence  of  tlie  piece  : 

Great  Worshipper  I  hurt  thou  no  thought  of  Him 
Who  gave  the  nun4  hit  bright  new,  winged  the  winds, 
And  on  the  everlaftting  deep  bestowed 
Itt  vofcelefls  thunder— spread  its  fields  of  Woo, 
And  made  them  glorious  like  an  inner  *ky 
Fbm  which  the  inimuk  rim  like  ilemffiut  deads, 
Hew  beautiful  1  who  gemmed  thy  lone  with  stars, 
Around  thee  threw  his  own  cerulean  robe,— 
And  bent  his  coronal  about  thr  brows, 
Shaped  of  the  seven  splendors  of  tho  light— 
Piled  up  tho  mountains  lor  thy  throne ;  and  thee 
'made 


Tme  image  of  His  beauty 

And  gave  thee  to  be  sharer  of  His  state, 

Hbssejesty,  Hie  glory,  and  His  fear! 

We  extract  this  not  because  wo  like  it  ourselves,  but  because 
we  take  H  for  granted  that  there  are  many  who  will,  and  that 
Mr.  Lord  himself  would  desire  us  to  extract  it  as  a  specimen  of 
Us  jpawrr.  The  "  Great  worshipper"  is  Nature.  Wc  disapprove, 
however,  the  man-milliner  method  in  which  she  is  tricked  out, 
item  bj  item.  The  M  How  beautiful  P  should  be  understood,  we 
fancy,  aa  as  expression  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lord,  for 
the  fee  idea  which  immediately  precedes— the  idea  which  we 
hmfcafciaed.  It  is,  in  fret,  by  bo  means  destitute  of  frrce— but 
we  have  met  H  before. 

At  page  70,  there  are  two  stances  addressed  to  "My  8fcter." 

The  lest  of  these  wo  cite  as  the  best  thing  of  equal  length  to  be 

fcstdm  tho  book.    Its  conclusion  is  particularly  noble. 

And  shall  we  meet  m  heaven,  and  know  and  love  t 
Do  human  feelings  in  that  world  above 
Unchanged  tunrhref  bleat  thought!  but  ah,  I  fear 
The*  thou,  dear  sister,  in  some  other  sphere. 
Distant  from  mine  will  (wilt)  find  a  brighter  home. 
Where  1,  unworthy  found,  may  never  essae  s— 
Or  he  so  high  above  me  glnriti ed. 
fftsrf  /a  memnn  a*frf,  tmeVsrrfat 
AmHsf  ftUneeat*,  sue*  (eve  atom  ataJfaw 
Am  enprfsftoe  le  mil  6esfeaW  en  n* ;  t 

^nsf  saWm*  eefct  upen  thtr  ear  thmUfktt* 
After  *wfjr*u*af»//y  at  aajirft^ie  eft 
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We  give  the  lines  as  they  are:  their  grammatical  construction 
is  fruity ;  and  the  punctuation  of  the  ninth  line  renders  the  sense 
equivocal. 

Of  that  species  of  composition  which  comes  most  appropriately 
under  the  head,  Drivtl%  we  should  have  no  trouble  in  selecting 
as  many  specimens  as  our  readers  could  desire.  Wo  will  aJKct 
them  with  one  or  two : 

aoKO. 

0  soft  is  the  ringdove's  eye  of  lore 
When  her  mate  returns  from  a  weary  fight  t 

And  brightest  of  all  the  stars  aboro 
Is  the  one  bright  star  that  leads  Uie  night 

But  softer  thine  eyo  than  the  dove's  by  far, 
When  of  friendsliip  and  pity  Uiou  spcakeet  to  sss ; 

And  brighter,  0  brighter,  than  eve's  ono  star 
When  of  love,  sweet  maid,  I  speak  to  thee. 

Hero  is  another 

BONO. 

Oh,  a  heart  it  lores,  it  loves  thee, 

That  never  loved  bc&H-e 
Oh,  a  heart  it  loves,  it  loves  thee, 

That  heart  can  love  no  more. 

As  the  rose  was  in  tho  bud,  love, 

Ere  it  opened  into  sight, 
As  von  star  in  drumlie  daylight 

Behind  tho  blue  was  bright— 

8o  thine  imago  in  my  heart,  love, 

As  pure,  as  bright,  ta  fair, 
Thyself  uiucen,  unheeded, 

I  saw  and  loved  it  there. 

Oh,  a  heart  it  loves,  it  loves  thee 

As  heart  ne'er  loved  before ; 
On,  a  heart,  it  loves,  loves,  loves  thee, 

That  heart  can  love  no  more. 

In  the  a  Widow's  Complaint**  we  are  entertained  after  this 


And  what  are  these  children 
.    I  once  thought  my  own, 
What  now  do  they  seem 
But  his  orphans  alone  t 

la  "  The  New  Castalia**  we  have  it  thus : 

•  Then  a  pallid  beauteous  maiden 

Golden  ghastly  robes  arrayed  la 
Such  a  wondrous  strain  displayed  in, 
la  a  wondrous  song  of  Aideane. 
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Tnat  all  the  gods  and  mddestes 
Shook  their  golden  yellow  tresses, 
rmmmmt  self  made  half  afraid  in. 

Jum*  abov*  this  there  k  something  about  aged  beldames 

of  white  throats  sweetly  Jagged 

WHh  a  lagged  butch-knife  dull. 

And  of  night-man*  neighing,  weighing; 

On  a  slsapcra  boaora  fumlSmff. 

B«t  ia  merry  to  our  readers  we  forbear. 

Mr.  Lord  ia  new  elevated  above  tlie  dead  level  of  hie  habitual 
nbtftade,  by  even  the  happiest  thesis  in  the  world  That  any 
■am  cwuld,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  fancy  himself  a  poet  and 
string  together  as  many  pitiable  inanities  as  we  see  here,  on  to 
Udy  suggestive  a  thesis  as  that  of  *  A  Lady  taking  the  Veil,"  is 
to  owr  apprehension  a  miracle  of  miracles.  The  idea  would  seem 
to  be,  of  itsett;  snffident  to  elicit  fire  from  ice— to  brcatlie  anima- 
tion  into  the  most  stolid  of  stone.  Mr.  Lord  winds  up  a  disserta- 
tion oa  the  subject  by  tlie  patronizing  advice — 

Ere  thou,  irrevocable,  to  that  dark  creed 
JMjUded,  think.  Oh  1*%,  think  ipd* 

the  whole  of  which  would  rend  better  if  it  were 

Ere  thou,  irrevocable,  to  this  d-d  doggrel 

Art  yielded,  Lord,  think  1  think  l-«htbink  again. 

Km  with  the  great  theme,  Niagara,  our  poet  foils  in  his  obvi- 
ous eftWt  to  work  himself  into  a  fit  of  inspiration.  Ono  of  his 
poems  has  for  title  a  A  Hymn  to  Niagara"— but  from  beginning 
W  end  it  ia  nothing  more  than  a  very  silly  «  Hymn  to  Mr,  Lord." 
Instead  «f  describing  tlie  fttH  (as  well  as  any  Mr.  Lord  could  be 
•unnoted  to  describe  it)  he  rants  about  what  /  feel  here,  and 
about  what  /did  not  feel  there— till  at  last  the  figure  of  little  Mr. 
Lord,  hi  the  shape  of  a  great  capital  I  gets  so  thoroughly  in  be- 
tween the  render  and  the  waterfall  that  not  a  particle  of  the  latter 
h  It  be  discovered.  At  one  point  the  poet  directs  hit  soul  to 
hunt  n  proclamation  as  follows : 

Preelaiaipiayfeid,preclainiittethetkTl 
And  tell  theaters,  and  tell  the  hills  whose  feet 
^siJ^oepthtofcartKUwirpciikiinaoeT^ 
AndteU  the  Ocean's  old  femiker  fees 
Mold  by  day  and  n%H  In  calm  nod  storm, 
Tl^tl^,aoraiigMDe«a^iaes#thorkoeTsas 
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Like  thee,  tremendous  torrent,  have  so  filled 
/Is  thought  of  beauty,  and  so  awed  with  might  I 

The  "  IUn  hns  reference  to  the  soul  of  Mr.  Lord,  who  thinks  it 
necessary  to  issuo  a  proclamation  to  the  stars  nnd  the  hills  and  the 
ocean's  old  familiar  fnce — lest  the  stars  nnd  the  hills  and  Uk 
ocean's  old  familiar  face  should  chance  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  it,  (the  soul  of  Mr.  Lord,)  admitted  the  waterfall  to  be  •  fine 
thing — but  whether  the  cataract  for  tlie  compliment,  or  the  stars 
for  the  information,  are  to  be  considered  the  party  chiefly  obliged 
—that,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  tell. 

From  the  "first  impression"  of  the  cataract,  he  says: 

At  length  my  soul  awaked — waked  not  agnm 
To  be  oppressed,  oVrmnstcrcd,  and  cngulphed* 
But  of  itself  poMCflsed,  o'er  all  witliout 
Felt  conscious  mastery  1 

Ami  then 
Retired  within,  and  sclf-witlidrawn,  I  stood 
Tlie  two-fokl  centre  wmI  informing  soul 
Of  one  vast  harmony  of  sight*  nnd  *outi<l«, 
Ami  from  flint  deep  nbv»*.  tlint  rock-built  shrine, 
Tliough  mute  my  own  ffrnil  voice,  I  poured  a  hymn 
Of  "  prniso  nnd  gratulatinn"  like  the  noise 
Of  bunded  nngels  wlien  they  sliout  to  wake 
Empyreal  echoes  1 

That  so  vast  a  person ngc  as  Mr.  Lord  should  not  bo  overmaster- 
ed by  the  cataract,  but  feel  "  conscious  mastery  over  all  without" 
— and  over  all  within,  too — is  certainly  nothing  moro  than  rea- 
sonable and  proper — but  then  ho  should  havo  left  tho  detail  of 
these  littlo  facts  to  the  cataract  or  to  some  other  uninterested  in- 
dividual— oven  Cicero  has  been  held  to  blame  for- a  want  of  mo- 
desty— and  although,  to  bo  sure,  Cicero  was  not  Mr.  Lord,  still 
Mr.  Lord  may  bo  in  danger  of  blame.  lie  may  havo  enemies 
(very  little  men !)  who  will  pretend  to  deny  that  tho  "  hymn  of 
praise  and  gratulation"  (if  t/iis  is  tho  hymn)  bears  at  all  points 
more  than  a  partial  resemblance  to  tho  M  noise  of  banded  angels 
.when  they  shout  to  wake  empyreal  echoes."  Not  that  we  intend 
to  deny  it — but  they  will : — they  Are  very  littlo  people  and  they 
will. 

We  have  said  that  the  u  remarkable"  feature,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  w  remarkable"  features  of  this  volumo  is  its  platitude— its 
flatness.    Whonevcr  the  render  meets  anything  not  decidedly 
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Mi  hm  aaay  take  it  for  granted  at  once,  that  it  it  stolen.    When 
lie  poet  speaks,  for  example,  at  page  148,  of 

Viewers,  of  young  potto  the  fat  words 
wfcw  eaai  foil  to  remember  ilio  line  in  the  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor. 
Fairies  ess  sowers  for  their  character/ 1 
At  page  10  he  sap: 

Great  oaks  their  heavenward  lifted  arms  stretch  forth 
laseppUaaee! 

The  aame  thought  will  be  found  in  M  Pclham, "  where  the  aatnor 
is  describing  tlie  dead  tree  beneath  which  is  committed  the  mur- 
der. The  grossest  plagiarisms,  indeed,  abound.  We  would  hare 
ae  Jroahle,  even,  in  pointing  out  a  score  from  our  most  unimpor- 
tant aekt    At  page  27,  Mr.  Lord  says: 

Ussy,  albeit  with  inward  pain 

WW  thought  to  slag  thy  dirge,  must  shsj  thyFSssal 

la  a  poem  called  M  Lcnore,"  we  have  it 

▲tenet!  t<Miight  my  heart  is  light— no  dirge  will  I  upraise. 
Baft  wall  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  Ptoan  of  old  days* 

At  page  13f  Mr.  Lord  says  of  certain  flowers  that 
EroWheWoaEwthUjeygtnJwedHeaTeol 

We  prist  it  aa  printed— note  of  admiration  and  all.    In  a  poem 
I  *  At  Aaraaf "  we  hare  it  thus : 

-A  gemmy  flower, 


Inssass  of  highest  stars,  where  erst  it  shamed 
AM  other  krrelinoss :— -'twas  dropped  from  Hearea 
And  M  on  gardens  of  the  onforgivon 
mTrebbond 

At  page  $?f  Mr.  Lord  says : 

On  the  old  and  haunted  mountain, 
There  in  dreams  I  dared  to  climb, 
Where  the  dear  Castalisn  fnuntaia 

Slver  fboniain)  erer  tinkling 
I  the  green  around  it  sprinkling 
Makes  perpetual  rhyme- 
To  my  dream  enchanted,  golden, 
Came  a  virion  of  the  olden 
Long>nirgotten  time. 

Tbefsj  are  so  doubt  many  of  our  friends  who  wOl  remember 
i  of  our  *  Haunted  Palace." 


•     J 
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Yn  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 

By  good  nngel*  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace 

(Radiant  palace)  reared  it*  head. 
In  the  nwwireh  TlmughtV  dominion 

It  hUkkI  tlwiv. 
Never  sempli  spread  a  pinion 

Over  faliric  half  to  fair. 
Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  nx»f  clitl  fl«wt  ami  flow— 
Tliin — nil  Ihi*— was  in  tho  olden 

Time,  long  aga 

At  page  60,  Mr.  Lord  any* : 

And  the  aged  beldames  napping, 
Drcnmcd  of  gently  rapping,  rapping, 
With  a  hammer  gently  tapping, 
Tapping  on  an  infant's  skulL 

In  "The  Raven/1  wc  have  it: 

•While  I  pondered  nearly  napping. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  rapping, 
As  of  some  one  gently  tapping, 
Tapping  at  my  chamber  door. 

But  it  H  folly  to  pursue  tho»c  thefts.  As  to  any  property  of 
our  own,  Mr.  Lord  is  very  cordially  welcome  to  whatever  use  bo 
ean  make  of  it  But  others  may  not  be  so  pacifically  disposed, 
and  the  book  before  us  might  be  very  materially  thinned  and 
reduced  in  cost,  by  discarding  from  it  all  that  Mongs  to  Misa 
Barrett,  Tennyson,  Keats,  Shelley,  Proctor,  Longfellow  and 
Lowell— the  very  class  of  poets,  by  tho  way,  whom  Mr.  William 
W.  Lord,  i"  tti»  "  New  CastnliaM  tho  most  especially  affects  to 
satirise  and  to  contemn. 

It  has  been  rumored,  we  say,  or  rather  it  lias  been  announced 
that  Mr.  Lord  is  a  graduate  or  perhaps  a  Professor  of  Princeton 
College— but  we  have  had  much  difficulty  in  believing  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  pnges  before  us  arc  not  only  utterly  devoid  of 
that  classicism  of  tone  and  manner — that  better  species  of  classi- 
cism which  a  liberal  education  never  fails  to  impart — but  they 
abound  in  the  most  outrageously  vulgar  violations  of  grammar— 
of  prosody  in  its  most  extended  sense. 

Of  versification,  and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  Mr.  Lord  is  igno- 
rant in  the  extreme.  We  doubt  if  he  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  dactyl  and  an  anapaest  In  the  Ilcroie  (Jambio)  Pen- 
tameter he  is  continually  introducing  such  verses  as  thcaa* 
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A  Mat  symphony  to  Heaven 
lie  heart  of  tore,  0  God,  Infinite  One— 
OTa  fought  as  weak  m  aspiration— 
Who  were  the  original  priests  of  this  ■ 
Offraes, 


e ;  this  darkness  that  shots  out  the  sky— 
Alexandrines,  In  the  same  metre,  nrc  encountered  nt  every  step- 
bat  It  is  very  clear  from  the  point*  at  which  they  are  met,  and  at 
which  the  caesura  is  placed,  that  Mr.  Lord  has  no  Idea  of  employ* 
iag  then  as  Alexandrines: — They  are  merely  excessive,  that  is  to 
•ay,  defective  Pentameters.  In  a  word,  judging  by  bis  rhythm,  we 
■right  suppose  that  the  poet  could  neither  see,  hear,  nor  make  use 
tf  his  fingers.  Wo  do  not  know,  in  America,  a  versifier  so  utterly 
wretched  and  comtemptible. 

His  ntost  extraordinary  sins,  however,  are  in  point  of  English. 
Hem  Is  his  dedication,  embodied  in  the  very  first  page  of  the 
book:— 

■  TolVofcseor  Albert  B.  Dod9  These  Poems,  the  offspring  of  an 

.  Earnest  (if  ineffectual)  Desire  towards  the  True  and  Beautiful, 

winch  were  hardly  my  own  by  Paternity,  when  they  became  his 

by  Adoption,  are  inscribed,  with  all  Reverence  and  Affection,  by 

lbs  Author." 

What  is  anybody  to  make  of  all  Urn!  What  is  the  meaning 
tf  a  desire  toward  /— and  Is  it  the  "  True  and  Beautiful"  or  the 
•  Poeass"  which  were  hardly  Mr.  Lord's  "  own  by  paternity  before 
Hey  became  hit  [Mr.  Dod'a]  by  adoption." 

At  page  12,  we  read: 

Think  heedless  one,  or  who  with  wanton  step 
TiwstpMst  the  flowers* 

At  wage  Tfi,  within  the  compass  of  eleven  lines,  we  have  three 
tf  the  greatest  blunders : 

Oh  Thou  for  whom  as  In  thyself  Thou  art, 
And  by  thyself  perceived,  we  know  no  name, 
JVer  dare  no*  seek  to  express    but  onto  as, 
Adonai  I  who  before  the  heavens  were  boJIt 
Or  Earth's  foondation  laid,  within  thyself, 
Those  own  most  gisnoos  habitation  swsn\ 
But  whoa  within  the  abyss, 
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With  suckhm  light  illuminated, 
Thou,  thine  image  to  behold, 
Into  its  auickened  depths 
• .    Looked  down  with  brooding  eye  1 

At  page  79,  we  read  : 

But  all  I  my  heart,  unduloous  to  my  will, 
Breathe*  only  Midnc*s;  like  an  instrument 
From  whose  quick  strings,  when  hands  devoid  of  skJB 
Solicit  joy,  tkty  murmur  and  lament 

At  page  86,  is  something  even  grosser  than  this : 

And  still  and  rapt  as  pictured  Saint  might  he 
Lik$  wini-Wc*  seemed  as  asr  sho  dkl  adore. 

At  page  129,  there  is  a  similar  error: 

With  half-closed  eyes  and  moled  feathers  known 
As  tkum  that  fly  not  with  the  changing  year. 

At  page  128,  we  find— 

And  thou  didst  dwell  therein  so  trulv  loved 
As  none  havo  been  nor  *hall  ho  fovouaj 
And  yet  pcreeivtd  not,  Ac. 

At  page  155,  we  have — 

But  yet  it  may  not  cannot  bo 

That  thou  at  length  hath  sunk  to  rest 

Invariably  Mr.  Lord  writes  didst  did'st ;  couldst  could'st,  Ac. 
The  fact  is  he  is  absurdly  ignorant  of  the  commonest  principles  of 
grammar— and  the  only  excuse  we  can  mako  to  our  readers  for 
•annoying  them  with  specifications  in  this  respect  is  that,  without 
the  specifications,  we  should  never  havo  been  believed. 

But  enough  of  this  folly.'  We  are  heartily  tired  of  the  book, 
and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  impudence  of  the  parties  who 
have  been  aiding  and  abetting  in  thrusting  it  before  the  public 
To  the  poet  himself  we  havo  only  to  say — from  any  farther  speci- 
mens of  your  stupidity,  good  Lord  deliver  nsJ 

Vol.  III.— 11 
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*u  B«AKf.  pt-iUoo  *  the  poetic*  worM  KjJj^JJ 
kUMOm.  Owl \rf«.y  American.    Tl.ero  »  lc«  d  ffercno.  «rf     . 

ELife.  of  aeatimcnt  m  gleaned  from  the  pre*.     I  may  * 

**•  k to  nil  «*ea  nrj  noticeable  when  compared  *«  the  ** 
ZZl  of the  wh«(  P«W«  opinion.  I»  private  .t  »  qmte  * 
3Sff  to  torf^tJgiy-n.«Jk«>  d«nBrccmcnl-I  m-an,  of 
S^t^wS*.  The  author^™!  to  so- 
TTl  _TJLh.,  for  Um  fiwi  time  finely  with  the  literary  pco 

£ZTrf  to  own  «IM  judginen^eciMon,  to  winch  he 

dWoato  the  decision  of  the  press-arc  sustained  and  «"*"* 
l^Tas  mutter,  of  course  by  almost  every  person  with  whom  ho 
^Ll^Th*  fact  k  that  wlnn  brought  face  to  face  with  ench 
converses.    The  fact  »,  win.  w..  >■         *>  uAtUM.tv  hv  the 

other,  we  aw  eomtraincd  to  a  certain  amonnt  of  ^g 
•heer  trouble  H  cause*  u.  to  mould  the  countenance  to  a  he.  We 
^oa^  wHh  a  grave  air  what  we  could  not  for  our  lives  a- 
£1S^  •*■*  without  either  blushing  or  laughing 
^T^hat  Ac  opinion  of  the  pre*  is  not  an  honest  opinion, 
S£LX  U  b  impose  that  it  should  be  an  honest  opmion, 
Jt^Wbythem^  1^* 

llEXt  Meed,  H  would  be  difficult  for  those  conver- 
iSiiorf«  operandi  of  public  journals  to  deny  tliegen. 
ttl  faWty  of  imrrewion  conveyed.  Let  fa  America  a  book  be 
fished  by  an  unknown,  cnrclew  or  uninfluential  author ;  if  he 
Kfehe.  i *  on  hi*  own  account,"  he  will  be  confounded  at  find- 
Cti-JLcf  it*  taken  at  all.  Kit >*.  been  entrust^* 
awbKsocr  of  ewto,  there  will  appear  forthwith  in  each  of  the 
tSnt^  P-%  a  variously-phrased  critique  to  the^teij 
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from  the  fertile  press  of  So  and  So,  a  volume  entitled  litis  and 
That,  which  appears  to  bo  welt  worthy  perusal,  and  which  is  '  got 
up9  in  the  customary  neat  style  of  the  enterprising  firm  of  So  and 
So."  On  the  other  hand,  let  our  author  have  acquired  influence, 
experience,  or  (what  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  of  either)  effron- 
tery, on  the  issue  of  his  book  ho  will  obtain  from  his  publisher  a 
hundred  copies  (or  more,  as  the  case  may  be,)  "  for  distribution 
among  friends  connected  with  the  press/'  Armed  with  these,  he 
will  call  personally  either  at  the  office  or  (if  he  understands  his 
game)  at  tlio  private  residence  of  every  editor  within  his  reach,  en- 
ter into  conversation,  compliment  the  journalist,  interest  him,  as 
if  incidentally,  in  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  finally,  watching  an 
opportunity,  beg  leave  to  hand  him  M  a  volume  which,  quite  op- 
portunely, is  on  the  very  matter  now  under  discussion."  If  the 
editor  seems  sufficiently  interested,  the  rest  is  led  to  fate ;  but  if 
there  is  any  lukewarmness,  (usually  indicated  by  a  polite  regret 
on  the  editor's  part  that  he  really  has  "  no  time  to  render  tlte 
work  that  justice  which  its  im|>ortance  demand*,")  then  our  autltor 
is  prepared  to  understand  and  to  sympathize ;  has,  luckily,  a 
friend  thoroughly  conversant  with  tlio  topic,  and  who  (perha|is) 
could  bo  persuaded  to  write  some  account  of  the  volume — provi- 
ded that  the  editor  would  be  kind  enough  just  to  glance  over  the 
critique  and  amend  it  in  accordance  with  his  own  particular  views. 
Glad  to  fill  half  a  column  or  so  of  his  editorial  space,  and  still  more 
glad  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor,  the  journalist  assents.  The  author 
retires,  copsutts  the  friend,  instructs  him  touching  the  strong 
points  of  the  volume,  and  insinuating  in  eome  shape  a  quid  pro 
quo,  gets  an  elaborate  critique  written,  (or,  what  is  mote  usual  and 
far  more  simple,  writes  it  himself,)  and  his  business  in  this  indi- 
vidual quarter  is  accomplished.  Nothing  more  than  sheer  impu- 
dence is  requisite  to  accomplish  it  in  all. 

*  Now  the  effect  of  this  system  (for  it  has  really  grown  to  be  such) 
b  obvious.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  men  of  genius, 
too  indolent  and  careless  about  worldly  concerns  to  bestir  them- 
selves after  this  fashion,  have  also  that  pride  of  intellect  which 
would  prevent  tliem,  under  any  circumstances,  from  even  insinu- 
ating, by  the  presentation  of  a  book  to  a  member  of  the  press,  a 
desire  to  have  that  book  reviewed.    They,  coneequeutlr,  and  their 
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,  an  utterly  overwlielmcd  and  extinguished  in  the  flood  of 
fumrtnl  publie  adulation  upol  which  in.  gilded  barges  are 
^«j  triumphant  the  ingenious  toad/  and  tlio  diligent  quack. 

h  general,  the  book*  of  the  toadi*  and  quacks,  not  being  read 
at  aH,  are  safe  from  anj  contradiction  of  this  self-bestowed  praise ; 
but  mw  and  then  H  happens  that  the  excess  of  the  laudation  works 
««t  hi  part  its  own  remedy.  Men  of  leisuie,  bearing  one  of  the 
toady  works  commended,  look  at  it,  read  its  preface  and  a  few 
pages  ef  its  body,  and  throw  it  wide  with  disgust,  wondering  at 
the  id  taste  of  the  editor*  who  extol  it  But  there  is  an  iteration, 
ami  then  a  continuous  reiteration  of  the  panegyric,  till  these  men 
nf  Usui*  begin  to  suspect  themselves  in  the  wrong,  to  fancy  that 
tfcarn  may  really  be  something  good  lying  perdu  in  the  relume* 
la  a  it  of  desperate  curiosity  they  read  it  through  critically,  their 
mmguatinn  growing  hotter  at  each  succeeding  page  till  it  goto  the 
better  even  of  contempt  The  result  is,  that  reviews  now  appear 
hi  tatkue  quarters  entirely  at  variance  with  the  opinions  so  gene- 
raft/  expressed,  and  which,  but  for  these  indignation  reviews 
wowtd  have  passed  universally  current  as  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
Be.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  those  gross  mmmff  discrepancies 
arise  which  so  often  astonish  us,  but  which  vanish  instantaneously 
hi  private  society. 

But  although  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  Mr.  Bryant'*  posi- 
tion) is  fmpmrttirtly  well  settled,  still  for  some  time  past  there 
ban  been  a  growing  tendency  to  undcr-estimatc  him.  Tlio  new 
ftjetitioua  "  schools"  of  poetry— I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  tran- 
awndcntalists,  who  are  the  merest  nobodies,  fatiguing  even  them- 
selres  but  the  Tennysonian  and  Barjettian  schools,  having,  in 
their  rashness  of  spirit,  much  in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  age,  thrown  into  the  shade  necessarily  nil  that  seems  akin  to 
the  conservatism  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  conventionalities, 
erm  the  most  justifiable  decora  of  composition,  are  regarded,  per 
it,  with  a  suspicious  eye.  When  1  say  per  #*,  I  mean  that,  from 
fading  them  so  long  in  connexion  with  conservatism  of  thought, 
we  hare  come  at  last  to  dislike  them,  not  merely  as  the  outward 
risible  signs  of  that  conservatism,  but  as  things  evil  in  themselves. 
It  Is  very  dear  that  those  wvurades  and  elegancies  of  style,  and 
sr,  which  in  the  timeof  Pope  were  considered  as 
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prima  facte  and  indispensable  indication*  of  genius,  a.e  now' con* 
versely  regarded.  How  few  are  willing  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  reconciling  genius  with  artistic  skill !  Yet  this  reconciliation  is 
not  only  possible,  but  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  a  mere  preju- 
dice which  has  hitherto  prevented  the  union,  by  studiously  insist- 
ing upon  a  natural  repulsion  which  not  only  docs  not  exist,  but 
which  is  at  war  with  all  the  analogies  of  nature.  The  greatest 
poems  will  not  be  written  until  this  prejudice  is  annihilated ;  and  I 
mean  to  express  a  very  exulted  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant  when  I  say  that 
his  works  in  time  to  come  will  do  inudi  towards  the  annihilation 

I  have  never  disbelieved  in  the  perfect  consistency,  and  even 
congeniality,  of  the  highest  genius  and  the  profouudest  art ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  author  of  "  Tlio  Ages,1'  I  have  fallen  into  tlte 
general  error  of  undervaluing  hi*  poetic  ability  on  account  of  tlio 
mere  M  elegances  and  accuracies"  to  which  alltiMon  has,  already 
been  made.  I  confess  that,  with  an  absolute  abstraction  from  all 
personal  feelings,  and  with  the  most  sincere  intention  to  do  jus- 
tice, I  was  at  one  period  beguiled  into  this  popular  error ;  there' 
can  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  on  iny  part,  in  excusing  the  inad- 
vertence in  others. 

It  will  never  do  to  claim  for  Bryant  a  genius  of  tho  loftiest  or- 
der, but  there  has  been  latterly,  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Longfellow 
and  Mr.  Lowell,  a  growing  disposition  to  deny  him  geniae  in  any 
respect.  lie  is  now  commonly  spoken  of  as  *  a  man  of  high  poet- 
ical talent,  very  'correct?  with  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  grvat  descriptive  powers,  but  rather  too  inudi  of 
tho  old-school  manner  of  Cowpcr,  Goldsmith  and  Young.'9  Thin 
is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Mr.  Bryant  has  genius,  ami 
that  of  a  marked  character/but  it  has  been  overlooked  by  modern 
schools,  because  deficient  in  those  externals  whidi  have  become  in 
a  measure  symbolical  of  those  schools. 

Dr.  Griswold,  in  summing  up  his  comments  on  Bryant,  has  the 
following  significant  objections :  "  His  genius  is  not  versatile ;  he 
has  related  no  history  ;  he  has  not  sung  of  the  passion  of  love ; 
he  has  not  described  artificial  life.  Still  tho  tenderness  and  feel- 
ing in  'The  Death  of  the  Flowers,1  •  Rizpah,9  'The  Indian  Girl's 
Lament,9  and  other  pieces,  show  that  he  might  have  excelled  in 
delineations  of  the  gentler  passions  had  he  made  them  hk  study.9 
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Hoar, -fa  describing  no  artificial  Hfe,  in  relating  no  history,  in  not 
staging  the  passion  of  love,  the  pool  has  merely  shown  himself 
the  proband  artist,  has  merely  evinced  a  proper  consciousness  thai 
such  are  not  the  legitimate  themes  of  poetry.  That  they  are  not, 
I  have  repeatedly  shown,  or  attempted  to  show,  and  to  go  over  the 
denmttration  now  would  be  foreign  to  tho  gossiping  and  desul- 
tory nature  of  the  present  article.  What  Dr.  Griswold  means  by 
"the  gentler  passions"  is,  I  presume,  not  very  clear- to  himself, 
Vat  H  is  possible  that  be  employs  the  phrase  in  consequence  of  the 
gentle,  unpansionat*  emotion  induced  by  the  poems  of  which  he 
quotes  the  titles.  It  is  precisely  this  "  unpasstonato  emotion" 
which  Is  the  limit  of  the  true  poetical  art  Passion  proper  and 
poesy  art  discordant  Poetry,  in  elevnting,  tranquilizer  the  soul. 
With  tfo  heart  H  has  nothing  to  do.  For  a  fuller  explanation  ot 
these  views  I  refer  the  reader  to  an  analysis  of  a  poem  by  Mrs. 
Wetby—aa  analysts  contained  in  an  article  called  "  Marginalia," 
and  published  about  a  year  ago  in  "The  Democratic  Review,* 

The  editor  of  u  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America"  thinks  the 
■Wary  precocity  of  Bryant  remarkable.  "  There  arc  few  recorded 
mm  remarkable/9  he  says.  The  first  edition  of  "  The  Embargo* 
was  in  1808,  and  the  poet  was  born  in  1704  ;  he  was  more  than 
thirteen,  then,  when  the  satire  was  printed— although  it  is  report- 
•i  to  have  been  written  a  year  earlier.    I  quote  a  few  lines. 

Oh,  »Uit  tome  patriot  rise,  the  gloom  dispel, 
Chute  Error  i  mint  and  break  the  magic  spell  I 
Bat  vain  the  with ;  for,  hark  I  the  murmuring  meed 
Of  hoarse  applause  irom  yonder  shed  proceed 
Enter  and  view  tho  thronging  concourse  there, 
Intent  with  gaping  month  and  stupid  stare ; 
While  hi  the  midst  their  simple  lender  stands, 
Harangues  aloud  and  Oourmbes  his  hands, 
To  adulation  tones  his  servile  throat. 
And  sues  successful  for  each  blockhead's  vote. 

•  This  is  a  Mr  specimen  of  the  whole,  both  as  regards  its  satiri- 
cal and  rhythmical  power,  A  satiro  is,  of  course,  no  poem.  I 
hive  known  boys  of  an  earlier  ago  do  better  things,  although  tho 
««se  is  rare.  All  depends  upon  tho  course  of  education.  Bryant's 
taker  •'was  familiar  with  the  best  English  literature,  and  porcciv- 
»f  ia>hb  son  indications  of  superior  genius,  attended  carefully  to 
•»  hwtructiott,  taught  him  the  art  of  composition,  and  guided  hb 
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Hierary  taste."  This  being  understood,  the  marvel  of  such  verse 
as  I  have  quoted  ceases  at  once,  even  admitting  it  to  be  thoroughly 
the  boy's  own  work ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  in;iko  any  such  admis- 
sion.    The  father  must  have  suggested,  revised,  retouched. 

The  longest  poem  of  Bryant  is  MThc  Ages"— thirty-live  Spen- 
serian stansas.  It  is  the  one  improper  theme  of  its  author.  The 
design  is,  "  from  a  survey  of  the  past  ages  of  tho  world,  and  of  the 
successive  advances  of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  to  justify 
and  confirm  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist  for  the  future  destinies 
of  the  human  mcc.''  All  this  would  have  been  more  rationally, 
because  moro  effectually,  accomplished  in  prose.  Dismissing  it  as 
a  poem,  (which  in  its  general  tendency  it  is  not,)  one  might  com- 
mend the  force  ot  its  argumentation  but  for  tho  radical  error  of  de- 
ducing a  hope  of  progression  from  the  cycks  of  physical  nature* 

The  sixth  stanza  is  a  specimen  of  noble  versification  (within  the 

narrow  limits  of  tho  Iambic  Pentameter). 

Look  on  this  beautiful  world  nnd  rend  the  truth 

In  Iter  fair  page ;  see,  every  season  brings 

New  change  to  her  of  everlasting  youth  ; 

Still  the  green  soil  with  jovoits  living  things 

Swavms ;  the  wi«le  air  is  full  of  joyous  wings ; 

And  myriads  still  arc  happy  in  the  sleep 

Of  Ocean's  asure  gulf*  and  where  he  flings  • 

Hie  restless  surge.    Eternal  Love  doth  keep 

In  his  complacent  arms,  the  enrth,  the  air,  the  deep.     * 

The  cadences  here  at  page,  swarms  and  surge,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. There  are  comparatively  few  consonants.  Liquids  and 
the  softer  vowels  abound,  nnd  tho  partial  line  after  the  pause  at 
"  surge,"  with  the  stately  march  of  the  succeeding  Alexandrine,  is 
one  of  the  finest  conceivable  finales. 

The  poem,  in  general,  has  unity,  completeness.     Its  tone  of 

calm,  elevated   and    hopeful    contemplation,  is   well  sustained 

throughout.    There  is  an  occasional  quaint  grace  of  expression, 

as  in 

Nurse  of  full  streams  and  lifter  up  of  proud 
Sky-mingling  mountains  that  o'etlook  tito  cloud  I 

or  of  antithetical  and  rhythmical  force  comUncd,  as  in 

The  shock  (hat  hurled 
To  dust,  m  many  fragments  dnshed  and  strown 
The  throne  wIiomj  roots  were  in  anottier  world 
And  whose  far-stretching  shadow  awed  our  own. 
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Bat  we  look  in  rain  for  anything  more  worthy  commendation. 

*  Thaaatoptk"  it  the  poem  by  which  its  author  is  bent  known, 
tot  it  ay  ao  means  his  best  poem.  It  owes  the  extent  of  its  celeb- 
rity ft*  its  nearly  absolute  freedom  from  defect,  in  tlie  ordinary  un- 

\  of  the  term.  I  mean  to  say  that  its  negative  merit 
it  to  the  public  attention.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  well 
phrased,  well  constructed,  well  Terrified  poem.  The  concluding 
thought  is  exceedingly  noble,  and  has  done  wonders  for  the  success 
of  the  whole  composition. 

"The  Waterfowl*9  is  very  beautiful,  but  like  " Tfcanatopsis," 
#wes  a  great  deal  to  its  completeness  and  pointed  termination. 

•  Oh,  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids !"  will  strike  every  poet  as  the 
truest  pom  written  by  Bryant.    It  is  richly  ideal. 

mJmmT  Is  sweet  and  perfectly  well  modulated  in  its  rhythm, 
anal  inexpressibly  pathetic.  It  serves  well  to  illustrate  my  pre- 
vioua  reamarks  about  passion  in  its  connexion  with  poetry.  In 
"  Juno"  there  is,  very  properly,  nothing  of  the  intense  paseim  of 
grie^  *•*  the  subdued  sorrow  which  comes  up,  as  if  perforce,  to  the 
suttee  of  the  poet's  gay  sayings  about  his  grave,  we  find  thrilling 
us  ft*  the  soul,  while  there  is  yet  n  spiritual  eUvatiom  in  the  thrill. 

%  And  what  if  cheerful  about*  nt  noon 

Come,  from  the  village  sent. 
Or  toon  of  maid*  beneath  the  mooa 

With  fairy  laughter  blent  t 
And  what  if,  In  the  evening  light, 
Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  m  v  low  monument  f 
I  would  the  lovely  *eeno  around 


Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  i 
I  know— I  know  I  should  not  see 

The  season**  glorious  show, 
Her  would  Hs  brightness  shine  for  me, 

Nor  Km  wild  musie  now  ; 
But  if  around  my  place  of  sleep 
The  friend*  I  lore  should  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  haste  to  go  :— 
Soft  awe,  and  song,  and  light  and  bloom. 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 

The  thoughts  here  belong  to  the  highest  class  of  poetry,  the 
unaglusliiii  natural,  and  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  stamp  their 
anther  a  man  of  genius, 

I  espy  at  random  n  few  passages  of  similar  east,  inducing  a 
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The  great  heavens 
Seem  to  sloop  down  upon  the  scene  in  foes, 
A  nearer  vault  anil  of  a  teudeivr  blue 
Hum  that  which  bend*  above  Uie  eastern  hills.. . .  • 

Till  twilight  Mushed,  and  lover*  walked  and  weeed 
In  a  forgotten  language  and  old  tune* 
from  instrument*  ofunrememberedform, 
Qem  the  soft  minds  a  voice,. ... 

Breezes  of  the  south. 
That  toes  the  golden  and  the  fame-like  flowers, 
And  pass  the  prairie  hawk,  that,  poised  on  high. 
Flaps  his  broad  wings,  get  mooes  noL. .  • 

X)n  the  breast  of  earth 
I  lie,  and  listen  to  her  mighty  voice — 
A  voice  o/mang  tones  sent  up  from  streams 
That  wander  through  the  gloom,  from  wood*  unseen; 
Swaged  by  the  sweeping  of  the  tides  of  air  ; 
From  rocky  chasms  where  darkness  dwelt*  ail  dagt 
And  hollows  of  the  great  invisible  hills. 
And  sands  that  edge  the  ocean,  stretching  far 
Into  the  night— a  melancholy  sound  t. . . . 

All  Ute  green  herbs 
Are  stirring  in  his  breath ;  a  thousand flowers 
Be  the  road  side  and  the  borders  of  the  brook, 
Nod  ga gig  to  each  other. 

[There  is  a  fino  M  echo  of  sound  to  sense*9  in  "  tlio  borders  of  the 

brook,"  etc;  and  in  the  same  poem  from  which  these  lines  are 

taken,  ("The  Summer  Wind,")  may  be  found  two  other  equally 

happy  examples,  #.  g. 

For  me,  I  lie 

Languidly  in  the  shade,  where  the  thick  turf, 

Yet  virgin  from  the  kisses  of  the  sun, 

Retains  some  freshness. 
And  again — 

All  is  silent,  save  the  faint 

And  .interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee 

Settling  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  again 

Instantly  on  tho  wing. 

I  resume  tho  imaginative  extracts.] 

Paths,  homes,  graves,  ruins  from  the  lowest  glen 
lb  where  life  shrinks  from  the  feres  Alpine  air.    » • 
And  the  blue  gentian  flower  that  /a  the  breese 
Nods  lonely,  of  her  beauteous  race  the  last. . . . 
A  shoot  of  that  old  vine  that  mads 
The  nations  silent  in  the  shade.. . . . 
But  'neath  yon  crimson  tree. 
Lever  to  listening  maid  might  breathe  his  flame, 

Nor  mark,  within  its  roseate  canpy, 
Her  flush  ef  maiden  shame.. . 
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The  tmnftUm*  thai  infold, 
la  tMr  wild  sweep,  the  colored  landscape  round, 
Seem  group*  of  giant  kinge  in  purple  and  gold 

That  guard  the  enchanted  ground. 

£Tatfa  kttet  passage  is  especially  beautiful.  Happily  to  endow 
wmammmmU  nature  with  sentience  and  a  capability  of  action,  it  one 
«/tl»e«yereet  tests  of  the  poet.] 

. . .  .There  m  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  alony  thai  pathle**  coast. 
The  deurt  and  illimitable  air. 

M^ete\  wanaoringt  oat  not  toot*  . . . . 

Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way,  where  weekly  bows 
The  shutting Mower*  and  darkling  water*  pan*. 
And  Uwixt  the  oerthadowing  branchc*  and  the  gram. . . . 

Sweet  odors  in  the  sea  air,  sweet  and  rtrange, 

Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  Uie  snore, 
And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 
He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream.. . . . 

•re  some  richly  imaginative  linen.    I 

At,  thou  art  for  the  grave ;  thy  glances  shine 

Too  brightly  to  shine  long :  another  spring 
Shall  deck  her  for  men's  cyc«,  but  not  for  thine, 

8ea1cd  in  a  sleep  which*  knows  no  waking. 
The  fields  for  thee  hare  no  medicinal  leaf, 

And  the  vexed  ore  no  mineral  of  power ; 
And  they  who  lore  thee  wsit  in  Anxious  grief 

Till  the  slow  plague  shall  bring  the  fatal  hour. 
GHde  softly  to  thy  rent,  Uien  :  detain  thotild  come 

Gently  to  one  of  gentle  mould  like  thee, 
As  light  wind*  wandering  throngh  grove*  of  bloom, 

Detach  the  delicate  Mo$$omfrom  the  treet 
Close  thy  sweet  even  calmly  and  without  pain, 
And  we  will  truet  in  God  to  eee  thee  get  again. 

The  happiest  finale  to  these  brief  extracts  will  be  the  magnifi- 
es** cood nsion  of  *  Thanatopsis." 

80  Nye,  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  move* 
To  that  mooterlou*  realm  where  each  ehall  take 
Hi*  chamber  in  the  eilent  hall*  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unmltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave— 
Like  one  that  draw*  the  drapery  of  hie  couch 
Ahoui  him  and  lie*  down  to  plcaeant  dream*. 

morals  of  the  muse  Mr.  Bryant  excels.    In  versifi* 
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nation  (as  far  &$  he  goto)  ho  is  unsurpassed  in  America— unlw, 
indeed,  by  Mr.  Spraguc.  Mr.  Longfellow  is  not  so  thorough  a 
versifier  within  Mr.  Bryant's  limits,  but  a  far  better  one  upon  the 
wholo,  on  account  of  his  greater  range.    Mr.  B.#  however,  is  by  no 

*  means  always  accurate— or  defensible,  for  accurate  is  not  tho  term. 
His  lines  are  occasionally  unpronounceable  through  excess  of  harsh 
consonants,  as  in 

As  if  they  loved  to  breast  the  brecxe  that  sweeps  the  cool  clear  sky. 

Now  and  then  he  gets  out  of  his  depth  in  attempting  anaptwtit 
rhythm,  of  which  he  makes  sad  havoc,  as  in 
And  Rispah,  once  the  loveliest  of  all 
That  bloomed  and  smiled  in  the  court  of  Saul. 

Not  unfrequently,  too,  even  his  pentameters  are  inexcusably 
rough,  as  in 

Kind  influence.    Lo  I  their  orbs  burn  more  bright 
which  can  only  be  read  metrically  by  drawing  out lc  influence"  into 
three  marked  syllables,  shortening  tho  long  monosyllable  "  Lo  P 
and  lenghtening  the  short  one  u  their.'* 

Mr.  Bryant  is  not  devoid  of  mannerisms,  one  of  tho  most  no- 
ticeable of  which  ie  his  use  of  the  epithet  "old"  preceded  by 
some  other  adjective,  e.  <?.— 

la  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep;. . . . 
There  is  a  tale  about  these  gray  old  rocks;. .. . 
The  wide  old  woods  resounded  with  her  song ;. . . . 
And  from  the  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in  lieaven, 
etc.  etc  etc.    These  duplicates  occur  so  frequently  as  to  excite  a 
smile  upon  each  repetition. 

Of  merely  grammatical  errors  the  poet  is  rarely  guilty.  Faulty 
constructions  are  more  frequently  chargeable  to  him.     In  "Tho 

*  Massacre  of  8cioM  wo  read- 

Till  the  last  link  of  slavery's  chain 
Is  shivered  to  bo  worn  no  more. 

What  shall  be  worn  no  more  t  Tho  chain,  of  course— but  the 
link  is  implied.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  pick  theso  flaws  only 
with  difficulty  from  the  poems  of  IJrynnt.  He  is,  in  the  M  minor 
morals,"  the  most  generally  correct  of  our  poets. 

He  is  now  fifty-two  years  of  age.  In  height,  he  is,  perhaps, 
five  feet  nine.    His  frame  is  rather  robust     His  features  are  large 
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til  thin.  Hit  countenance  is  tallow,  nearly  bloodiest.  His  eyes 
a*  piercing  gray,  deep  set,  with  large  projecting  eyebrows,  ills 
aouth  is  wide  aad  massive,  the  expression  of  the  smile  hard,  cold 

area  sardonic  The  forehead  is  broad,  with  prominent  organs 
ef  ideality ;  a  good  deal  bald ;  the  hair  thin  and  grayish,  as  are  ' 
she  the  whiskers,  which  he  wears  in  a  simple  style.  His  bearing 
*  ante  distinguished,  fall  of  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  In  gen- 
eral, be  looks  in  better  health  than  before  his  last  visit  to  Eng- 
land. Ha  seems  active  —  physically  and  morally  energetic,  His 
eras  is  plain  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity,  although  of  lata  there 
.b  a  otrtaia  degree  of  Anglicism  about  it 

la  character  no  man  stands  more  loftily  than  Bryant  The  pa* 
caharly  melancholy  expression  of  liis  countenance  lias  caused  him 
to  be  sec  and  of  harshness,  or  coldness  of  heart  Never  was  there 
a  greater  mistake.  His  soul  is  charity  iUclf,  in  all  respect*  gener- 
ous aad  noble.    His  manners  are  undoubtedly  reserved. 

Of  late  daya  he  has  nearly,  if  not  altogether  abandoned  literary 
pattatts,  although  still  editing,  with  unabated  vigor,  "  The  New 
York  Evening  Post**  He  is  married,  (Mrs.  Bryant  still  living,) 
has  two  daughters,  (one  of  them  Mrs.  Parke  Godwin,)  and  is  re- 
siding far  the  present  at  Vice-Chancellor  MoCown't,  near  the  juao- 
tiaa  ef  Warren  and  Church  streets. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE.* 

This  reputation  of  the  author  of  "Twice-Told  Tales  *  has  been 
stained,  until  very  lately,  to  literary  society ;  and  I  have  not 
been  wrong,  perhaps,  in  citing  him  as  the  example,  par  excellency 
hi  Una  country,  of  the  privately-admired  and  publicly-unappre- 
ciated man  of  genius.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  it  is  true,  an 
sftasioatl  critic  has  been  urged,  by  honest  indignation,  into  very 
warm  approval    Mr.  Webber,  for  instance,  (than  whom  no  one- 
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has  a  keener'  relish  for  that  kind  of  writing  which  Mr.  Hawthorne 
has  best  illustrate^,)  gave  us,  in  a  late  number  of  "  The  American 
Review,"  a  cordial  and  certainly  a  mil  tribute  to  his  talents  ;  and 
since  the  issue  of  the  "  Mnsses  from  nn  Old  Manse,"  criticisms  of 
similar  tone  have  been  by  no  means  infrequent  in  our  more  author- 
itative journals.  I  can  call  to  mind  few  reviews  pf  Ilawtliomo 
published  before  the  u  Mosses."  One  I  remember  in  "  Arcturus" 
(edited  by  Matthews  and  Duyckinck)  for  May;  1841 ;  another  in 
the  "American  Monthly w  (edited  by  Hoffman  and  Herbert)  for 
March,  18318  ;  a  third  in  the  ninety-sixth  number  of  the  "North 
American  Review."  These  criticisms,  however,  seemed  to  have 
little  effect  on  the  popular  taste— at  least,  if  we  are  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  popular  tasto  by  reference  to  its  expression  in  tho 
newspapers,  or  by  the  sale  of  the  author's  book.  It  was  never 
the  fashion  (until  lately)  to  speak  of  him  in  any  summary  of  our 
best  authors. 

The  daily  critics  would  say,  on  such  occasions,  "Is  there 
not  Irving  and  Cooper,  and  Bryant,  ami  Pnulding,  and— 
8mith  r  or,  "  Have  Wo  not  Halleck  and  Dann,  and  Longfellow, 
and— Thompson  I"  or,  "Can  wo  not  point  triumphantly  to  our 
own  Sprague,  Willis,  Channing,  Bancroft,  Prcseott  and— Jenkins  F 
but  these  unanswerable  queries  were  never  wound  up  by  the  name 
of  Hawthorne. 

Beyond  doubt,  this  Appreciation  of  him  on  the  part  of  the 
public  arose  chiefly  from  the  two  causes  to  which  I  have  referred 
—from  the  facts  that  he  is  neither  a  man  of  wealth  nor  a  quack ; 
but  these  aro  insufficient  to  account  for  tho  whole  effect  No 
small  portion  of  it  is  attributable  to  the  rcrj  marked  idiosyncrasy 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne  himself.  In  one  sense,  and  in  great  measure,. 
to  be  peculiar  is  to  be  original,  and  than  the  true  originality  there 
is  no  higher  literary  virtue.  This  true  or  commendable  originality, 
however,  implies  not  the  uniform,  but  the  continuous  peculiarity 
—a  peculiarity  springing  from  evor-activo  vigor  of  fancy — better 
still  if  from  ever-prcseut  force  of  imagination,  giving  its  own  hue, 
hs  own  character  to  everything  it  touches,  and,  especially,  eelf 
impelled  to  touch  everything. 

It  is  often  said,  imsonsiderately;  that  Very  original  writers  al- 
ways mil  in  popularity— that  such  and  such  persons  are  too  origt- 
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Ml  to  be  comprehended  by  the  mass.  M  Too  peculiar/1  should 
k  the  phrase,  "  too  idiosyncratic,"  It  is,  in  fact,  the  excitable, 
ttdbriplmed  aad  child-like  popular  mind  which  most  keenly  feek 
tbt  original. 

The  criticism  of  the  conservatives,  of  the  hackneys,  of  the 
activated  old  clergymen  of  tlie  "North  American  Review," 
fe  precisely  the  criticism  which  condemns  and  alone  con* 
deans  it  "  It  becometh  not  a  divine,"  saith  Lord  Coke,  "  to  be 
of  a  aery  aad  sakmandrine  spirit".  Their  conscience  allowing 
taea  to  more  nothing  themselves,  these  dignitaries  have  a  holy 
htnor  of  being  moved.  M  Give  us  quietude?  they  say.  Open* 
lag  their  aottihe  with  proper  caution,  they  sigh  forth  the  word 
mRepm.n  And  this  is,  indeed,  the  one  thing  they  should  be 
peraritted  to  enjoy,  if  only  upon  the  Christian  principle  of  give 
and  take. 

The  fed  fc,  that  if  Mr.  Hawthorne  were 'really  original,  he 
eoaU  not  fail  of  making  himself  felt  by  the  public  But  the 
fat  is,  he  is  not  original  in  any  sense.  Those  who  speak  of  him 
m  original,  mean  nothing  more  thnn  that  ho  differs  .in  his  mariner 
or  tone,  and  in  his  choke  of  subjects,  from  any  author  of  their 
acqtaintaiiee<--their  acquaintance  not  extending  to  the  German 
TVek,  whose  manner,  in  tome  of  his  works,  is  absolutely  identical 
with  that  habitual  to  Hawthorne.  But  it  is  clear  tltnt  the  ele* 
inept  of  the  literary  originality  is  novelty.  The  element  of  its 
appreciation  by  the  reader  is  the  reader's  sense  of  the  new. 
Whatever  gives  him  a  new  and  insomuch  a  pleasurable  emotion, 
he  eonsiden  original,  and  whoever  frequently  gives  him  such 
emotion,  he  considers  an  original  writer.  In  a  word,  it  is  by  the 
sum  total  of  these  emotions  that  he  decides  upon  the  writer's 
dm  to  originality.  I  may  observe  here,  however,  that  there  is 
dearly  a  point  at  which  even  novelty  itself  would  cease  to  pro- 
dues  the  legitimate  originality*  if  we  judge  this  originality,  as  we 
should,  by  the  effect  designed :  this  point  is  that  at  which  novelty 
btemnrn  nothing  novel ;  and  here  the  artist,  toprtwtrve  hie  origi- 
atWjr,  will  subside  into  the  commonplace.  No  one,  I  think,  has 
attieed  that,  merely  through  inattention  to  this  matter,  Moore 
am  comparatively  failed  in  his  "Lalta  Rookh."  Few  readers, 
aad  indeed  few  critics,  have  commended  this  poem  for  originality 
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—and,  in  fact  the  effect,  originality,  is  not  produced  by  it— yet 
no  work  of  equal  size  so  abounds  in  the  happiest  originalities,  in- 
dividually considered.  They  arc  so  excessive  as,  in  the  end,  to 
deaden  in  the  reader  all  capacity  for  their  appreciation. 

These  points  properly  understood,  it  will  .be  seen  that  the  critic 
(unacquainted  with  Ti«*ck)  who  reads  a  single  talc  or  essay  by 
Hawthorne,  may  be  justified  in  thinking  him  original ;  but  the 
tone,  or  manner,  or  choice  of  subject,  which  induces  in  this  critic 
the  sense  of  the  new,  will — if  not  in  a  second  tale,  at  least  in  a 
third  and  all  subsequent  ones — not  only  fail  of  inducing  it,  but 
bring  about  an  exactly  antagonistic  impression.  In  concluding  a 
volume,  and  more  especially  in  concluding  all  the  volumes  of  the 
author,  the  critic  will  ab.indon  his  first  design  of  calling  him 
u  original,"  and  content  himself  with  styling  him  "  peculiar." 

With  the  vague  opinion  that  to  be  original  is  to  bo  unpopular, 
I  could,  indeed,  agree,  were  I  to  adopt  an  undemtauding  of  origi- 
nality which,  to  my  surprise,  i  have  known  adopted  by  many 
who  have  a  right  to  be  called  critical.  They  have  limited,  in  a 
lovo  for  mere  words,  the  literary  to  the  metaphysical  originality. 
They  regard  as  original  in  letters,  only  such  combinations  or 
thought,  of  incident,  and  so  forth,  as  arc,  in  fact,  absolutely  novel. 
It  is  clear,  however,  not  only  that  it  is  the  novelty  of  effect  alone 
which  is  worth  consideration,  but  that  this  effect  is  beet  wrought, 
for  the  end  of  all  fictitious  composition,  pleasure,  by  shunning  ra- 
ther than  by  seeking  the  absolute  novelty  of  combination.  Origi- 
nality, thus  understood,  tasks  and  startles  the  intellect,  and  mi 
brings  into  undue  action  the  faculties  to  which,  in  the  lighter  lit- 
erature, we  least  appeal.  And  thus  understood,  it  cannot*  fail  to 
prove  unpopular  with  the  masses,  who,  seeking  in  this  literature 
amusement,  are  positively  offended  .by  instruction,  frut  the  true 
originality — true  in  respect  of  its  purposes — is  that  which,  in 
bringing  out  the  half-formed,  the  reluctant,  or  the  unexpressed 
fancies  of  mankind,  or  in  exciting  the  more  delicate  pulses  of  the 
heart's  passion,  or  in  giving  birth  to  some  universal  sentiment  or 
instinct  in  embryo,  thus  combines  with  the  pleasurable  effect  of 
apparent  novelty,  a  real  egotistic  delight.  The  reader,  in  tlic  case 
first  supposed,  (that  of  the  absolute  novelty,)  is  excited,  but  em- 
barrassed, disturbed,  in  some  degrco  even  pained  at  his  own  want 
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Ml  to  be  comprehended  by  the  man.  M  Too  peculiar,"  should 
be  the  phrase,  *  too  idiosyncratic,"  It  is,  in  feet,  the  excitable, 
wdiaapBned  nd  child-like  popular  mind  which  most  keenly  feele 
UworigkuL 

Tfce  criticism  of  the  conservatives,  of  the  hackneys,  of  the 
cultivated  oM  clergymen  of  tlie  ''North  American  Review,* 
fe  precisely  the  criticism  which  condemns  and  alone  con* 
deans  it  M  It  bccometh  not  a  divine,"  saith  Lord  Coke,  "  to  be 
•f  aferyaad  aakmandrine  spirit".  Tlicir  conscience  allowing 
them  to  more  nothing  themselves,  these  dignitaries  have  a  holy 
horror  of  being  moved.  "  Give  ns  quUtmde,"  they  say.  Open* 
tag  their  months  with  proper  caution,  they  sigh  forth  the  word 
"Ap**?."  And  this  k,  indeed,  the  one  filing  they  should  he 
permitted  to  enjoy,  if  only  upon  the  Christian  principle  of  give 
and  take. 

The  fat  fc,  that  if  Mr.  Hawthorne  were 'really  original,  he 
coald  not  faU  of  making  himself  felt  by  the  public  But  the 
feet  is,  be  is  mo!  original  in  any  sense.  Those  who  speak  of  him 
m  original,  mean  nothing  more  thnn  that  he  differs  in  his  maimer 
or  tone,  and  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  from  any  author  of  their 
acquaintance*— their  acquaintance  not  extending  to  the  German 
Thick,  whose  manner,  in  tome  of  his  works,  is  absolutely  identical 
with  that  ktbitnal  to  Hawthorne.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  cle- 
ment of  the  literary  originality  is  novelty.  The  element  of  its 
appreciation  by  the  reader  is  the  reader's  sense  of  the  new. 
Whatever  gives  him  a  new  and  insomuch  a  pleasurable  emotion, 
he  eottfidem  original,  and  whoever  frequently  gives  him  such 
emotion,  he  considers  an  original  writer.  In  a  word,  it  is  by  the 
ram  total  of  these  emotions  that  he  decides  upon  the  writer's 
dam  to  originality*  I  may  observe  here,  however,  that  there  is 
dearly  a  point  at  which  even  novelty  itself  would  cease  to  pro- 
duce the  legitimate  originality*  if  we  judge  this  originality,  as  we 
should,  by  the  effect  designed  :  this  point  is  that  at  which  novelty 
hteomm  nothing  novel;  and  here  the  artist,  toprevtrve  kit  origi* 
ac/tfjr,  will  subside  into  the  commonplace.  No  one,  I  think,  has 
■etieed  that,  merely  through  inattention  to  this  matter,  Moore 
km  comparatively  failed  in  his  "Lalta  Rookh."  Few  readers, 
mi  indeed  few  critics,  have  commended  this  poem  for  originality 
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—and,  in  fact,  the  effect,  originality,  is  not  produced  by  it— yet 
no  work  of  equal  size  so  abounds  in  the  happiest  originalities,  in- 
dividually considered.  They  are  so  excessive  as,  in  the  end,  to 
deaden  in  the  reader  all  capacity  for  their  appreciation. 

These  points  properly  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  critic 
(unacquainted  with  Tieck)  who  reads  a  single  talc  or  essay  by 
Hawthorne,  may  be  justified  in  thinking  him  original ;  but  the 
tone,  or  manner,  or  choice  of  subject,  which  induces  ;n  this  critic 
the  sense  of  the  new,  will — if  not  in  a  second  talc,  at  least  in  a 
third  and  all  subsequent  ones — not  only  fail  of  inducing  it,  but 
bring  about  an  exactly  antagonistic  impression.  In  concluding  a 
volume,  and  more  especially  in  concluding  all  the  volumes  of  the 
author,  the  critic  will  nbnndon  his  first  design  of  calling  him 
M original,"  and  content  himself  with  styling  him  "peculiar." 

With  the  vague  opinion  that  to  be  original  is  to  bo  unpopular, 
I  could,  indeed,  agree,  were  I  to  adopt  an  undcrntandiiig  of  origi- 
nality which,  to  my  surprise,  I  have  known  adopted  by  many 
who  have  a  right  to  be  called  critical.  They  have  limited,  in  a 
love  for  mere  words,  the  literary  to  the  metaphysical  originality. 
They  regard  as  original  in  letters,  only  such  combinations  or 
thought,  of  incident,  and  so  forth,  as  arc,  in  fact,  absolutely  novel. 
It  is  clear,  however,  not  only  that  it  is  the  novelty  of  effect  alone 
which  is  worth  consideration,  but  that  this  effect  is  beet  wrought, 
for  the  end  of  all  fictitious  composition,  pleasure,  by  shunning  ra- 
ther than  by  seeking  the  absolute  novelty  of  combination.  Origi- 
nality, thus  understood,  tasks  and  startles  the  intellect,  and  mi 
brings  into  undue  action  the  faculties  to  which,  in  the  lighter  lit- 
erature, we  least  appeal.  And  thus  understood,  it  cannot*  fail  to 
prove  unpopular  with  the  masses,  who,  seeking  in  this  literature 
amusement,  are  positively  offended  .by  instruction,  but  the  true, 
originality — true  in  respect  of  its  purposes— is  that  which,  in 
bringing  out  the  half-formed,  the  reluctant,  or  the  unexpressed 
fancies  of  mankind,  or  in  exciting  the  more  delicate  pulses  of  the 
heart's  passion,  or  in  giving  birth  to  some  universal  sentiment  or 
instinct  in  embryo,  thus  combines  with  the  pleasurable  effect  of 
apparent  novelty,  a  real  egotistic  delight.  The  reader,  in  Uu*  case 
first  supposed,  (that  of  the  absolute  novelty,)  is  excited,  but  em- 
barrassed, disturbed,  in  some  degrco  even  pained  at  his  own  want 
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*f  perception,  at  lm  own  folly  in  not  baring  himself  hit  upon  the 
idea.  Iii  tho  second  case,  bis  pleasure  is  doubled.  Ha  is  filled 
vita  aa  intrinsic  and  exirinsie  delight  He  feels  and  intensely 
enjoys  the  seeming  norelty  of  the  thought,  enjoys  it  as  really 
novel,  at  absolutely  original  with  the  writer — and  himself*  They 
two,  be  fancies,  have,  alone  of  all  men,  thought  thus.  They  two 
bare,  together,  created  this  thing.  Henceforward  there  is  a  bond 
of  sympathy  between  them— a  sympathy  which  irradiates  every 
subsequent  page  of  the  book. 

There  is  a  species  of  writing  which,  with  some  difficulty,  may 
be  admitted  aa  a  lower  degree  of  what  J  hare  called  the  true 
original  In  its  perusal,  we  say  to  ourselves,  not  "how  original 
this  laT  nor  "  here  is  an  idea  which  I  and  the  author  hare  alone 
entertained/*  but  "here  is  a  charmingly  obvious  fancy,"  or  some- 
times even,  M  here  is  a  thought  which  I  am  not  sure  has  ever  oc- 
curred to  myself,  bat  which,  of  course,  has  occurred  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.9*  This  kind  of  composition  (which  still  apper- 
tains to  a  high  order)  is  usually  designated  as  "  the  natural.*'  It 
has  bttlc  external  resemblance,  but  strong  internal  affinity  to  the 
true  original,  if,  indeed,  as  I  hare  suggested,  it  is  not  of  this  lat- 
ter an  inferior  degree.  It  is  best  exemplified,  among  English  wh- 
en, m  Addison,  Irring  and  Hawthorne.  The  u  ease  "  which  is  so 
often  spokes  of  aa  its  distinguishing  feature,  it  has  been  the  fash- 
ion to  regard  aa  ease  in  appearance  alone,  as  a  point  of  really  dif- 
ficult attainment.  This  idea,  however,  must  be  received  with 
some  reservation.  The  natural  style  is  difficult  only  to  those  who 
should  never  Intermeddle  with  it— to  the  unnatural.  It  is  but 
the  result  of  writing  with  the  understanding,  or  with  the  instinct, 
thai  the  mm*,  in  composition,  should  be  that  which,  at  any  giren 
point  or  upon  any  giren  topic,  would  be  the  tono  of  the  great 
mass  of  humanity.  The  author  who,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Korth  Americana,  is  merely  at  ail  times  quiet,  is,  of  course,  upon 
merely  silly  or  stupid,  and  has  no  more  right  to 


be  thought  "easy  n  or  "  natural  *  than  has  a  cockney  exquisite,  or 
the  sleeping  beauty  m  the  wax-works. 

The  •  peculiarity,"  -or  sameness,  or  monotone  of  Hawthorne, 
would,  in  Ms  mere  character  of  »  peculiarity,99  and  without  refer- 
ence In  what  s>  the  peculiarity,  suffice  to  deprire  him  of  all  chance 
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of  popular  appreciation.  But  at  his  failure  to  be  appreciated,  we 
can,  of  coarat,  no  longer  wonder,  when  we  find  him  monotonous 
at  decidedly  the  worst  of  all  possible  points — at  that  point  which, 
having  the  least  concern  with  Nature,  is  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  popular  intellect,  from  the  popular  sentiment,  and  from 
the  popular  taste,  I  allude  to  the  strain  of  allegory '  which  com- 
pletely overwhelms  the  greater  number  of  his  subjects,  and  which 
in  some  measure  interferes  with  the  direct  conduct  of  absolutely  all. 
In  defence  of  allegory,  (however,  or  for  whatever  object  em- 
ployed,) there  is  scarcely  one  respectable  word  to  bo  said.  Its 
best  appeals  are  made  to  the  fancy — that  is  to  say,  to  our  sense 
of  adaptation,  not  of  matters  proper,  but  of  matters  improper  for 
the  purpose,  of  the  real  with  the  unreal ;  having  never  more  of 
intelligible  connexion  than  has  something  with  nothing,  never 
half  so  much  of  effective  affinity  as  has  the  substance  for  the 
shadow.  The  deepest  emotion  aroused  witliiu  us  by  tlte  happiest 
allegory,  «r  allegory,  is  a  very,  very  imperfectly  satisfied  sense  of 
the  writer's  ingenuity  in  overcoming  a  difficulty  we  should  have 
preferred  his  not  having  attempted  to  overcome.  The  fallacy  of 
the  idea  that  allegory,  in  any  of  its  moods  can  be  made  to  enforce 
a  truth — that  metaphor,  for  example,  may  illustrate  as  well  an 
embellish  an  argument— could  be  promptly  demonstrated;  tlio 
oonvcrse  of  tho  supposed  fact  might  lie  shown,  indeed,  with  very 
littlo  trouble — but  these  are  topics  foreign  to  my  present  purpose. 
One  thing  is  dear,  that  if  allegory  ever  establishes  a  fact,  it  is  by 
dint  of  overturning  a  fiction.  Where  the  suggested  meaning  runs 
through  tho  obvious  ono  in  a  very  profound  under-current,  so  as 
never  to  interfere  with  the  upper  one  without  our  own  volition, 
so  as  never  to  show  itself  unless  called  to  the  surface,  there  only, 
for  the  proper  uses  of  fictitious  narrative,  is  it  available  at  all. 
Under  the  best  circumstances,  it  must  always  interfere  with  that 
unity  of  effect  which,  to  tho  artist,  is  worth  all  the  allegory  in 
the  world.  Its  vital  injury,  however,  is  rendered  to  tho  most  vi- 
tally important  point  in  fiction — that  of  earnestness  or  rerisimili- 
tude.  That  ••  The  1% rim's  Progress  w  is  a  ludicrously  oror-rated 
book,  owing  its  neeming  popularity  to  one  or  two  of  those  acci- 
dents in  critical  literature  which  by  the  critical  are  sufficiently 
well  understood,  is  a  matter  upon  which  no  two  thinking  people 
Vol.  Ill— IS 
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i;  but  the  pleasure  derivable  from  it,  in  any  mm*,  will  be 
I  hi  the  direct  ratio  of  the  reader's  capacity,  to  smother  its 
tret  purpose,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  his  ability  to  keep  the  allegory 
eat  of  eight*  or  of  hi*  inability  to  comprehend  it  Of  allege  ry 
properly  handled,  judiciously  subdued,  seen  only  as  a  shadow  or 
by  suggestive  glimpses,  and  making  its  nearest  approach  to  truth 
k  a  not  obtrusive  and  therefore  not  unpleasant  apporitenm,  the 
"Undine"  of  De  La  Mottc  Fouqtt6  is  the  best,  and  undoubtedly 
a  tery  remarkable  specimen. 

The  obvious  causes,  however,  which  have  prevented  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's aufmlarrfgr,  do  not  suffice  to  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  few  who  belong  properly  to  books,  and  to  whom  books,  per- 
haps, do  not  quite  so  properly  belong.  These  few  estimate  an 
author,  not  as  do  the  public,  altogether  by  what  he  docs,  but  in 
great  measure — indeed,  even  in  the  greatest  measure — by  what  he 
\  a  capability  of  doing.  In  this  view,  Ilawthornc  stands 
;  b'terary  people  in  America  much  in  the  same  light  as  did 
Coleridge  in  England.  The  few,  also,  through  a  certain  warping 
ef  the  taste,  which  long  pondering  upon  books  as  books  merely 
■ever  fells  to  induce,  are  not  in  condition  to  view  the  errors  of  a 
scholar  as  errors  altogether.  At  any  time  these  gentlemen  are 
prone  to  think  the  public  not  right  rather  than  an  educated  au- 
thor wrong.  But  the  simple  truth  is,  that  the  writer  wlio  aims 
at  impressing  the  people,  is  alway*  wrong  when  he  fails  in  forcing 
that  people  to  receive  the  impression.  How  far  Mr.  Hawthorne 
ass  addressed  the  people  at  all,  is,  of  course,  not  a  question  (or 
um  to  decide.  His  books  afford  strong  internal  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  written  to  himself  and  his  particular  friend*  alone. 

There  has  long  existed  in  literature  a  fatal  and  unfounded  pre- 
judice, which  it  will  be  the  office  of  this  age  to  overthrow— the 
idea  that  the  mere  bulk  of  a  work  must  cnU*r  largely  into  our  es- 
tuuate.of  its  merit  I  do  not  suppose  even  the  weakest  of  tho 
Quarterly  reviewers  weak  enough  to  maintain  that  in  a  book's  siio 
er  mass,  abstractly  considered,  there  is  anything  which  especially 
calk  for  onr  admiration.  A  mountain,  simply  through  the  sensa- 
tion of  physical  magnitude  which  it  conveys,  does  indeed,  effect 
m  with  n  sense  of  the  sublime,  but  we  cannot  admit  any  such  in* 
snsnse  in  the  contemplation  even  of  "  The  Columbiad."    The 
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Quarterlies  themselves  will  not  admit  it  And  yet,  what  else  are 
we  to  understand  by  their  continual  prating  about  "  sustained  ef- 
fort V  Granted  that  this  sustained  effort  has  accomplished  mt 
epic — let  us  then  admire  the  effort,  (if  this  bo  a  thing  admirable,) 
but  certainly  not  the  epic  on.  tho  effort's  iiccount  Common  sense, 
in  the  time  to  come,  may  possibly  insist  upon  measuring  a  work 
of  art  rather  by  the  object  it  fulfils,  by  the  impression  it  makes, 
than  by  tho  time  it  took  to  fulfil  the  object,  or  by  the  extent  of 
u  sustained  effort*1  which  became  necessary  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion. The  fact  is,  that  persevemnoo  is  one  thing  and  genius 
quite  another ;  nor  can  all  the  transccndentalists  in  Ueatltendom 
confound  them. 


Thk  pieces  in  the  volumes  entitled  "Twice-Told  Talcs,"  are 
now  in  their  third  republication,  and,  of  course,  are  thrice-told. 
Moreover,  they  are  by  no  means  all  tales,  cither  in  the  ordinary 
or  in  the  legitimate  understanding  of  the  term.  Many  of  them 
arc  pure  essays  ;  for  example,  "  Sights  from  a  Steeple,"  •'  Sunday 
at  Home,"  "tittle  Annie's  Ramble,"  aA  Rill  from  the  Town- 
Pump,"  "The  Toll-Gatherer's  Day,"  "The  Haunted  Mind,"  "The 
Sister  Years,"  "Snow-Flnko*,*  "Night  Sketches/1  and  "Foot- 
Prints  on  the  Sea-Shore."  I  mention  these  matters  chiefly  on  . 
account  of  their  discrepancy  with  that  marked  precision  and  finish 
by  which  the  body  of  the  work  is  distinguished. 

Of  the  Essays  just  named,  I  must  be  content  to  speak  in  brief. 
They  are  each  and  all  beautiful,  without  being  characterised  by 
the  polish  and  adaptation  so  visible  in  the  tales  proper.  A  painter 
would  at  once  note  their  leading  or  predominant  feature,  and  style 
it  re/iose.  There  is  no  attempt  at  cnVct  All  is  quiet,  thoughtful, 
subdued.  Yet  this  reposo  may  exist  simultaneously  with  high 
originality  of  thought;  and  Mr.  llawthorno  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  At  every  turn  we  meet  with  novel  combinations ;  yet 
these  combinations  never  surpass  the  limits  of  the  quiet  We 
sre  soothed  as  we  read  ;  and  withal  is  a  calm  astonishment  that 
ideas  so  apparently  obvious  have  never  occurred  or  been  presented 
to  us  before.  Herein  onr  author  differs  materially  from  Lamb  or 
Hunt  or  Haslitt — who,  with  vivid  originality  of  manner  and  ex- 
pression, have  less  of  the  true  novelty  of  thought  than  is  goner* 
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iDy  supposed,  and  whose  originality,  at  bent,  ha»  an  uneasy  and 

laeittricioua  quaintness,  replete  with  startling  effects  unfounded 

to  nature,  and  inducing  train*  of  reflection  which  lead  to  no  sat- 

vfsdory  result    The  Essays  of  Ilawtliorno  hare  mnch  of  the 

character  of  Irving,  with  mote  of  originality,  and  less  of  finish ; 

while,  compared  with  th<*  Spectator,  thej  hare  a  vast  superiority 

at  all  points.    The  Spectator,  Mr.  Irving,  and  Hawthorne  hare  in 

common  that  tranquil  and  subdued  manner  which  I  have  chosen 

to  denominate  repoee ;  but,  in  die  case  of  the  two  former,  this 

•  repose  it  attained  rather  by  the  absence  of  novel  combination,  or 

ef  originality,  than  otherwise,  ami  consists  chiefly  in  the  calm, 

quiet,  unostentatious  expression  of  commonplace  thoughts,  in  an 

unambitious,  unadulterated  Saxon.     In  them,  by  strong  effort, 

we  are  mad*  to  conceive  the  absence  of  all.     In  the  essays  before 

me  the  absence  of  effort  is  too  obvious  to.be  mistaken,  and  a 

4rong  under-current  of  euggtttion  runs  continuously  beneath  the 

upper  stream  of  the  tranquil  thesis.      In  short,  these  effusions  of 

Mr.  Hawthorne  are  the  product  of  a  truly  imaginative  intellect, 

restrained,  and  in  some  measure  repressed,  by  fastidiousness  of 

teste*  by  constitutional  melancholy,  and  by  indolence. 

But  fc  is  of  his  tales  that  I  desire  principally  to  speak.  The 
tale  proper,  in  my  opinion,  affords  unquestionably  the  fairest  held 
for  the  exercise  of  the  loftiest  talent,  which  can  be  afforded  by  the 
wide  domains  of  mere  prose.  Were  I  bidden  to  say  how  the 
highest  genius  could  be  most  advantageously  employed  for  the 
beit  display  of  its  own  powers,  I  should  answer,  without  hesita- 
tion— in  the  composition  of  a  rhymed  poem,  not  to  exceed  in 
length  what  might  be  perused  in  an  hour.  Within  this  limit 
alone  can  the  higlicst  order  of  true  poetry  exist  1  need  only 
here  say,  upon  this  topic,  that,  in  almost  all  classes  of  composition, 
the  unity  of  effect  or  impression  is  n  point  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. It  is  dear,  moreover,  that  this  unity  cannot  be  thoroughly 
preset  red  in  productions  whose  perusal  cannot  be  completed  at 
oae  sitting.  We  may  continue  the  reading  of  a  prose  composi- 
tion, from  the  very  nature  of  prose  itself,  much  longer  than  we 
can  persevere,  to  any  good  purpose,  in  the  perusal  of  a  poem. 
This  latter,  if  truly  fulfilling  the  demands  of  the  poetic  sentiment, 
i  an  exaltation  of  the  soul  which  cannot  be  long  sustained. 
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All  high  excitements  are  necessarily  transient.  Thus  n  long  poem 
is.  a  paradox.  And,  without  unity  of  impression,  the  deepest  ef- 
fects cannot  be  brought  about.  Epics  were  the  offspring  of  an 
imperfect  sense  of  Art,  and  their  reign  is  no  more.  A  poem  too 
brief  may  produce  a  vivid,  but  never  an  intense  or  enduring  im- 
pression. Without  a  certain  continuity  of  effort — without  a  cer- 
tain duration  or  repetition  of  purpose — the  soul  is  never  deeply 
moved.  There  must  be  the  dropping  of  the  water  upon  the 
rock.  Do  Berangcr  lias  wrought  brilliant  tilings — pungent  and 
spirit-stirring — but,  lfkc  all  iinmassive  bodies,  they  lack  momentum, 
and  thus  foil  to  satisfy  the  Poetic  Sentiment  They  sparkle  and 
excite,  but,  from  want  of  continuity,  fail  deeply  to  impress.  Ex- 
treme brevity  will  degenerate  into  epigram matism;  but  the  sin 
of  extreme  length  is  even  more  unpardonable  In  medio  tetfm- 
mu$  ibit. 

Were  I  called  upon,  however,  to  designate  that  class  of  com- 
position which,  next  to  such  a  poem  as  1  have  suggested,  should 
best  fulfil  the  demands  of  high  genius — should  offer  it  the  most 
advantageous  field  of  exertion — I  should  unhesitatingly  speak  of 
the  prose  tale,  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  hero  exemplified  it  I  al- 
lude to  the  short  prose  narrative,  requiring  from  a  half-hour  to 
oue  or  two  hours  in  its  perusal.  The  ordinary  novel  is  objection- 
able, from  its  length,  for  reasons  already  stated  in  substance.  As 
it  cannot  be  read  at  one  sitting,  it  deprives  itself,  of  course,  of 
the  immense  force  derivable  from  totality.  Worldly  interests  In- 
tervening during  the  pauses  of  perusal,  modify,  annul,  or  coun- 
teract, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  impressions  of  the  book. 
But  simple  cessation  in  reading  wduld,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  true  unity.  In  the  brief  tale,  however,  the  author  is 
enabled  to  carry  out  the  fulness  of  his  intention,  be  it  what  it 
may.  During  the  hour  of  perusal  the  soul  of  the  reader  is  at 
the  writer's  control.  There  are  no  external  or  extrinsic  influences  . 
— resulting  from  weariness  or  interruption. 

A  skilful  literary  artist  has  constructed  a  tale.  If  wise,  he  has 
not  fashioned  his  thoughts  to  accommodate  his  incidents;  but 
having  conceived,  with  deliberate  care,  a  certain  unique  or  single  * 
effect  to  be  wrought  out,  he  then  invents  such  incidents— he  then 
combines  such  erents  at  may  best  aid  hint  in  establishing  this 
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pfeconeeived  effect  If  bit  very  initial  sentence  tend  not  to  tin* 
•tjtbringing  of  this  effect,  then  he  has  failed  in  his  first  step.  In 
tbe  whole  composition  there  should  be  no  word  written,  of  which 
tho  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  one  pre-established 
design.  And  bj  such  means,  with  such  care  and  skill,  a  picture 
is  at  length  painted  which  leaves  in  the  mind  of  him  who  con- 
templates H  with  a  kindred  art,  a  sense  of  the  fullest  satisfaction. 
The  idea  of  the  tale  baa  been  presented  unblemished,  because  un-  * 
disturbed ;  and  this  is  an  end  unattainable  by  the  novel.  Undue 
Weritj  it  just  aa  exceptionable  here  as  in  the  poem ;  but  undue 
length  is  jet  more  to  be  avoided. 

We  have  said  that  the  tale  has  a  point  of  superiority  even  over 
the  poem.  In  fret,  while  the  rhythm  of  this  latter  is  an  essential 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  poem's  highest  idea-Hhe  idea  of 
the  Beautiful— 4be  artificialities  of  this  rhythm  are  an  inseparable 
tar  to  the  development  of  all  points  of  thought  or  expression 
which  have  their  basis  in  Truth.  But  Truth  is  often,  and  in  very 
great  degree,  the  aim  of  the  tale.  Some  of  the  finest  tales  are 
take  of  ratiocination*  Thus  the  field  of  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, if  not  in  so  elevated  a  region  on  the  mountain  of  Mind,  is  a 
table-land  of  for  vaster  extent  than  tlte  domain  of  tho  mero  poem, 
lis  prodncts  are  never  so  rich,  but  infinitely  more  numerous,  and 
appreciable  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  writer  of  the 
tale,  in  short,  may  bring  to  his  theme  a  vast  variety  of 
i  or  inflections  of  thought  and  expression— (the  ratiocinate 
lor  example,  the  sarcastic  or  the  humorous)  which  are  not  only 
aatagoaifttfeal  to  the  nature  of  the  poem,  but  absolutely  forbidden 
by  one  of  its  most  peculiar  and  indispensable  adjuncts ;  we  allude, 
of  course,  to  rhythm.  It  may  be  added,  here,  par  parenthe*, 
that  tho  author  who  aims  at  the  purely  beautiful  in  a  prose  tale  is 
kboring  at  a  great  disadvantage.  For  Heauty  can  be  better  treat- 
ed ta  Use  poem*  Not  so  with  terror,  or  passion,  or  horror,  or  a 
nakhnde  of  inch  other  points.  And  here  it  will  be  seen  how 
M  of  prejudice  are  the  usual  animadversions  against  those  taU$ 
•/  tftct,  neatry  fine  examples  of  which  were  found  in  the  earlier 
nmbeia  of  Blackwood.  The  impressions  produced  were  wrought 
in  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  and  constituted  a  legitimate 
>  an  exaggerated  interest    They  were  relished 
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by  every  man  of  genius :  although  there  were  found  many  men 
of  genius  who  condemned  them  without  just  grout  d.  The  true 
critic  will  but  demand  that  the  design  intended  be  accomplished, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  by  the  means  most  advantageously  appli- 
cable. 

We  have  very  fow  American  tales  of  real  merit— we  may  say, 
indeed,  none,  with  tho  exception  of  "  Tlie  Tales  of  a  Traveller n 
of  Washington  Irving,  and  these  "Twice-Told  Tales"  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  Mr.  John  Neal  abound  in 
vigor  and  originality;  but 'in  general,  his  compositions  of  this 
class  are  excessively  diffuse,  extravagant,  and  indicative  of  an  im- 
perfect sentiment  of  Art  Articles  at  random  arc,  now  and  then, 
met  with  in  our  periodicals  which  might  Ik*  advantageously  com- 
pared with  the  best  effusions  of  the  British  Magazines  ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  wo  are  far  behind  our  progenitors  in  this  department 
of  literature. 

Of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Tales  wo  would  say,  emphatically,  that 
they  belong  to  the  highest  region  of  Art — an  Art  subservient  to 
genius  of  a  very  lofty  order.  Wo  had  supposed,  with  good  rea- 
son for  so  supposing,  that  he  had  been  thrust  into  his  present 
position  by  one  of  the  impudent  cliques  which  beset  our  literature, 
and  whose  pretensions  it  is  our  full  purpose  to  expose  at  tho 
earliest  opportunity  ;  but  we  have  been  most  agreeably  mistaken. 
Wo  know  of  few  compositions  which  the  critic  can  more  honestly 
commend  than  these  "Twice-Told  Tales."  As  Americans,  we 
feel  proud  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Hnwtliorno?s  distinctive  trait  is  invention,  creation,  imagina- 
tion, originality — a  trait  which,  in  tho  literature  of  fiction,  is  posi- 
tively worth  all  the  rest.  But  the  nature  of  the  originality,  so 
far  as  regards  its  manifestation  in  letters,  is  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  inventive  or  original  mind  as  frequently  displays 
itself  in  novelty  of  Umt  as  in  novelty  of  matter.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
is  original  in  ail  points. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  designate  tho  best 
of  these  tales ;  we  repeat  that,  without  exception,  they  aro  beau- 
tiful. "  Wakefield "  is  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  an  old 
idea— a  well-kno.wn  incident— is  worked  up  or  discussed.  A  man 
of  whims  conceives  the  purpose  of  quitting  his  wife  and  residing 
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Attsyafa,  lor  twenty  years  in  her  immediate  neighborhood.   Some- 
thing of  this  kind  actually  happened  in  London.     Tito  force  of 
Hr.  Hawthorne'*  tale  lies  in  the  analysis  of  the  motives  which 
■■t  or  might  hare  implied  the  hn*band  to  such  folly,  in  the  first 
with  the  |>ossiblo  causes  of  his  perseverance.     Mnon  this 
i  a  sketch  of  singular  power  has  b.*en  constructed.   '*  The  Wed- 
ding KnelP  is  full  of  die  boldest  imagination — an  imagination  fully 
controlled  by  taste.     The  most  captious  critic  could  find  no  flaw 
in  this  production.     M  The  Minister's  Black  Veil "  is  a  masterly 
toaipuskioa  of  which  the  sole  defect  is  that  to  the  rabble  its  ex- 
quisite skill  will  be  cawian.    The  obviou$  meaning  of  tliis  article 
will  be  found  to  smother  its  insinuated  one.    The  moral  put  into 
the  Month  of  the  dying  minister  will  be  supposed  to  convey  the 
irm  import  of  the  narrative ;  and  that  a  crime  of  dark  d)c, 
(having  reference  to  the  u  young  lady")  has  been  committed,  is  a 
point  which  only  minds  congenial  with  that  of  the  author  will 
perceive*    M  Mr.  Higginbothara's  Catastrophe"  is  vividly  original 
and  unwaged  most  dexterously.    M  Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment " 
a  exceedingly  well  imagined,  and  executed  with  surpassing  ability. 
The  artist  breathes  in  every  line  of  it    "  The  White  Old  Maid  " 
k  objectionable,  even  more  than  the  M  Minister's  lilack  Veil/'  on 
Ike  score  of  its  mysticism.    Even  witli  the  thoughtful  and  ana- 
lytic, there  will  be  much  trouble  in  penetrating  its  entire  import. 
"The  Hollow  of  the  Three  IIHIs"  we  would  quote  in  full,  had 
w*  space; — not  at  evincing  higher  talent  than  any  of  the  other 
pieces,  but  as  aflbrding  an  excellent  example  of  the  author's  pecu- 
Sar  ability.     The  subject  is  commonplace.     A  witch  subjects  the 
Distant  and  the  Past  to  the  view  of  a  mourner.    It  has  been  the 
fsskion  to  describe,  in  such  cases,  a  mirror  in .  which  the  images 
of  the  absent  appear ;  or  a  cloud  of  smoke  is  made  to  arise,  and 
thence  the  figures  are  frradually  unfolded.    Mr.  Uawthornc  has 
wonderfully  heightened  his  effect  by  making  the  ear,  in  place  of 
the  eye,  the  medium  by  which  the  fantasy  is  conveyed.    The  head 
tf  the  inowrncr  Is  enveloped  in  the  cloak  of  the  witch,  and  within 
ns  magic  mkls  there  arise  sound*  which  have  an  all-sufficient  in- 
uaagence.    Throughout  this  article  also,  the  artist  is  conspicuous 
—net  more  la  positive  than  in  ne?ntivo  merits.    Not  only  is  all 
esse  that  should  be  done,  but  (what  perhaps  is  an  end  with  more 
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difficulty  attained)  tliere  is  nothing  done  which  should  not  be. 
Every  word  fetf*,  and  there  is  not  a  word  which  does  not  tell. 

In  "Howe's  Masquerade"  we  observe  something  which  resem- 
bles a  plagiarism — but  which  may  be  a  very  flattering  coincidence 
of  thought     We  quote  the  jmssage  in  question. 

With  a  dark  /««A  of  urafh  upon  his  brow  thev  niw  the  geaorsl  dram 
hi*  $ttord  sad  advance  to  meet  the  figure,  in  the  clonk  before  the  litter  ImmI 
stepped  ono  pace  upcsi  the  floor.    H  ViUian,  wnmnfitc  tfourtctf"  rrted  lie, 

•  you  pa**  no  farther  P  The  figure,  without  blenching  *  ltnir's  breodih  from 
tite  sword  which  was  pointed  At  his  brcaid,  made  a  solemn  |muisc,  simI  toner' 
ml  the  cape  of  the  cloak  from  hi*  face,  yet  not  sufficiently  ftir  flic  s|>ccfator« 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  But  Sir  William  Howe  had  evafoulV  seen  enough, 
The  sternness  of  hi*  countenance  gave  place  to  a  look  of  wild  nota:?cmcnt, 
if  not  horror,  while  he  recoiled  several  steps  from,  the  figure,  and  let  fall  kli 
nmord  upotrtiw  floor.— See  vol.  %  p.  20. 

The  idea  here  is,  Uiat  the  figure  in  the  cloak  is  the  phantom  or 
reduplication  of  Sir  William  llowo ;  but  in  an  article  called 
u  William  Wilson,1*  one  of  the  "  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Am* 
besque,"  wo  have  not  only  the  samo  idea,  but  tho  same  idea  sim- 
ilarly presented  in  several  respects.  We  quote  two  paragraphs, 
which  our  readers  may  compare  with  what  has  been  already  given. 
We  have  italicized,  above,  the  immediate  particulars  of  resemblance* 

The  brief  moment  in  which  I  averted  my  eyes  had  been  sufficient  to  pn»- 
dues,  sppsrently,  a  material  change  in  the  arrangement  at  the  tipper  or  far- 
tlier  end  of  tho  room.  A  large  mirror,  it  appauvd  to  me,  now  Mood  wltcre 
none  had  been  perceptible  before :  and  as  1  stepped  up  to  it  in  extremity  of 
terror,  mine  own  image,  but  with  features  all  pale  ami  dabbled  in  bkiod, 
advanced  with  a  feeble  and  tottering  gait  to  meet  me.  Thus  it  np|M*arvd  I 
say,  but  was  not  It  was  Wilson,  who  then  stood  bcf«»re  mo  in  the  agonies 
of  dissolution.  Not  a  line  Hi  all  (he  marked  and  singular  lineaments  of  Unit 
face  whidi  was  not  even  identically  miiw  own.  Hi*  mask  and  tUtah  fay 
ttkne  he  had  thrown  /Ana,  npon  the  Jtoor.    Vol.  3,  p,  fit. 

Here,  it  will  bo  observed  that,  not  only  are  tho  two  general 

conceptions  identical,  but  there  are  various  poinlt  of  similarity. 

In  each  .case  the  figure  seen  is  the  wraith  or  duplication  of  the  be*. 

holder.    In  each  case  die  scene  is  a  masquerade.    In  each  case 

the  figure  is  cloaked.     In  each,  there  is  a  quarrel — that  is  to  say, 

angry  words  pass  between  the  parties*    In  each  the  beholder  is 

enraged.    In  each  the  cloak  and  sword  fall  upon  tlie  floor.    The 

*  villain,  unmuffie  yourself,"  of  Mr.  II.  is  precisely  paralleled  by  a 
passage  at  page  06,  of  "  William  Wilson." 

I  must  hasten  to  conclude  this  paper  with  a  summary  of  Mr* 
Hawthorne's  merits  and  demerits. 
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Hi  is  peculiar  and  no*  original— unless  in  those  detailed  fancies 

and  detached  thoughts  which  his  want  of  general  originality  will 

deprive  of  the  appreciation  due  to  them,  in  preventing  them  for 

em  reacWu*  the  p*Uh  eye.     He  is  infinitely  too  fond  of  alio 

.  f^Tt  «"d  can  never  hope  for  popularity  so  long  an  lie  |H»rsi<*t*  in 

it    IMshewill  not  do,  for  allegory  is  at  war  with  the  whole  tone 

of  his  nature,  which  disports  itself  never  so  well  as  when  escaping 

from  the  mysticism  of  his  Goodman  Browns  and  White  Old 

Maids  into  the  hearty,  genial,  but  still  Indian-summer  sunshine 

of  his  WahettcMs  and  little  Annie's  Rambles.    Indeed,  ki$  spirit 

of  *  metaphor  run-mad"  is  clearly  imbibed  from  the  phalanx  and 

phalanstery  atmosphere  in  which  bo  has  been  so  long  struggling 

for  breath.    lie  has  not  half  the  material  for  the  cxclusivcncss  of 

authorship  that  he  possesses  for  its  universality. '  JIo  has  the 

purest  style,  the  finest  taste,  the  most  available  scholarship,  the 

■est  defease  humor,  the  most  touching  pathos,  the  most  radiant 

hnagiaatiuu,  the  most  consummate  ingenuity :  and  with  these 

varied  good  qualities  lie  has  done  well  as  a  mystic    But  is  there 

any  one  of  these  qualities  which  should  prevent  his  doing  doubly 

as  well  hi  a  career  of  honest,  upright,  sensible,  prehensible  and 

mpidaanlult  things  I    Let  him  mend  his  pen,  get  a  bottle  of 

tuftfe  ink,  come  out  from  the  Old  Manse,  cut  Mr.  Atcott,  hang 

(if  possible)  the  editor  of  M  The  Dial,"  and  throw  out  of  the  win* 

daw  to  the  n%a  all  his  odd  numbers  of  "The  Forth  American 
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Man.  Eulstt,  or  Bluet,  has  been  long  before  the  public  as  an 
author.  Having  contributed  largely  to  the  newspapers  and  other 
■riiedissm  In  her  youth,  she  first  made  her  efeMf  on  a  more  com- 
Fihtuuito  ••*,  as  the  writer  of  u  Teresa  Contarini",  a  five-act 
tragedy,  which  had  considerable  merit,  but  was  withdrawn  after 
m  that  night  of  representation  at  the  Park.  This  occurred  at 
•sun  period  previous  to  the  year  18*4 ;  the  precise  date  I  am 
unable  to  remember.  The  HI  success  of  the  play  had  little  effect 
■  rojimlag  the  ardor  of  the  poetess,  who  has  since  furnished 
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numerous  papers  to  the  Magazines.  Her  articles  are,  for  the  nto*t 
part,  in  the  rifaeimento  way,  and,  although  no  doubt  composed  in 
good  faith,  have  the  disadvantage  of  looking  as  if  hashed  up  for 
just  so  much  money  as  they  will  bring.  The  charge  of  whole- 
sale plagiarism  which  has  been  adduced  against  Mrs.  Ellett,  I  con* 
fess  that  I  have  not  felt  sufficient  interest  in  her  works,  to  ioves* 
tigate—and  am  therefore  bound  to  believe  it  unfounded.  In 
person,  short  and  much  inclined  to  $mbonpoinL 
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Mrs.  Amelia  Wbkdv  has  nearly  all  the  imagination  of  Maria 
del  Occident©,  with  a  more  refined  tasto;  and  nearly  all  the  passion 
of  Mrs.  Norton,  with  a  nicer  ear,  and  (what  is  surprising)  equal 
art  Very  few  American  poets  arc  at  all  comparable  with  her  in 
the  true  poetic  qualities.  As  for  our  poetesses  (an  absurd  but  ne- 
cessary word),  few  of  them  approach  her. 

With  nomc  modifications,  this  little  poem  would  do  honor  to 
any  one  living  or  dead : 

The  moon  within  our  casement  beams, 
Our  blue-eyed  bsbo  hath  dropped  to  simp, 

And  I  have  left  it  to  its  dreams 
Amid  the  shadows  deep, 

To  muse  beside  the  silver  tide 

Whose  wares  are  rippling  at  thy  side. 

It  is  a  Atall  and  lovely  spot 
Where  they  have  laid  tliee  down  to  rest; 

Hie  white  rose  and  forget-me-not 
Bloom  tweet)  j  on  thy  breast, 

And  birds  and  streams  with  liquid  mil 

Have  made  the  stillness  beautiful 

And  softly  thro'  the  forest  bars 

Light  lovely  riutpos,  on  glossy  plumes, 
Float  ever  in,  like  winged  stars, 

Amid  the  purpling  glooms : 
Their  sweet  song*,  borne  from  tree  to  tree, 
Thrill  the  light  leaves  with  melody. 

Absl  the  very  path  I  trace, 

In  happier  hour*  thy  footsteps  mads  \ 
This  snot  was  once  thy  resting-place) 

Within  the  silent  shade 
Thy  white  hand  trained  the  migrant  Waaja 
That  drops  Ms  blossoms  o'er  mm  now. 
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•Fwas  here  at  ere  we  used  to  tore ; 

tmu*  here  I  breathed  raj  whispered  vow*, 
Aad  MeJed  tliein  mi  thy  lip*,  tuy  lore, 

Bwtmth  the  apple-boughs, 
Onr  hearts  had  melted  into  nne. 
Bat  Death  undid  wliai  Lore  liad  done. 
Aha  I  too  deep  a  weight  of  tliought 

Had  aWd  thy  heart  ki  yiwth's  sweet  hoar; 
It  seera'd  with  lore  and  Miss  o'erfnuight; 

As  fleeting  passK*vnWcr 
UssVkfing  'ncath  a  southern  sky, 
Ta  blossom  won  and  «uon  to  die. 

Tet  in  there  calm  ami  blooming  bowers, 

I  seem  to  see  thee  utill. 
Thy  breath  seems  floating  o'er  the  flower* 

Thy  whisper  on  the  hill ; 
The  dear  feint  star-light  and  the  sea 
Are  whispering  to  my  heart  of  thee. 

He  more  thy  smiles  my  heart  rejoice— 

Yet  still  I  start  to  meet  thine  eye, 
And  call  upon  the  low  sweet  reieo 

laat  gives  me  no  reply*— 
Aad  hat  within  my  silent  door 
For  the  light  feet  that  come  no  more, 

la  a  critical  mood  I  would  speak  of  these  stansas  thus :— The 
subject  baa  nrtking  of  originality :— A  widower  muses  by  tho 
pare  of  Us  wife,  Hero  then  is  a  great  demerit ;  for  originality 
«f  tbetae,  If  aot  absolutory  first  sought*  should  bo  sought  among 
the  int.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  this  proposition— although 
•eased  by  the  chlorine  critics  (the  grass-green).  The  desire  of 
the  new  k  an  element  of  the  soul.  The  most  exquisite  pleasures 
grow  darl  ia  repetition.  A  strain  of  music  enchants.  Heard  a 
team*  Hum  R  pleases.  Heard  a  tenth,  it  does  not  displease.  Wo 
hear  it  a  twentieth,  and  ask  ourselves  why  we  admired.  At  the 
Iftieth  H  induces  esund— attlie  hundredth,  disgust 

Mia.  Welby's  theme  is,  therefore,  radically  faulty  so  far  as  origi- 
anfey  ia  concerned  ; — but  of.  common  themes,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  amoag  the  eJass  pmmonate.  True  passion  is  prosaic— homely. 
Any  strong  aseatai  emotion  stimulates  all  the  mental  faculties ; 
Ihna  grief  the  imagination :— but  in  proportion  as  the  effect  is 
sireagtheaed,  the  cause  surceases.  The  excited  fancy  triumphs— 
the  grief  is  subdued— chastened— is  no  longer  grief.  In  this 
**+■"*  ■**  poetic,  and  ft  is  clear  that  a  poem  now  written  will 
be  poetic  ia  the  exact  ratio  of  its  dispassion.    A  passionate  poem 
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k  a  contradiction  in  terms.  When  I  say,  then,  that  Mrs.  Welby'* 
stanzas  are  good  among  the  class  passionate  (using  the  term  com* 
tnonly  and  falsely  applied),  I  mean  that  her  tone  is  properly  sub* 
dued,  and  is  not  so  much  the  tone  of  passion,  as  of  a  gentle  and 
melancholy  regret,  interwoven  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  the  natural 
loveliness  surrounding  the  lost  in  the  tomb,  and  a  memory  of  her 
human  beauty  while  alive. — Elegiac  |KH*ms  should  either  assume 
this  character,  or  dwell  purely  on  the  beauty  (moral  or  physical) 
of  the  departed — or,  better  still,  utter  the  notes  of  triumph.  I 
have  endeavored  to  carry  out  this  latter  idea  in  some  verses  which 
I  have  called  "  Lenore." 

Those  who  object  to  tho  proposition — that  poetry  and  passion 
are  discordant — would  cite  Mrs.  Wclby's  poem  as  an  instance  of 
a  passionate  one.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  the  hundred  others 
which  have  been  cited  for  like  purpose.  But  it  is  not  passionate ; 
and  for  tins  reason  (with  others  having  regard  to  her  fine  genius) 
it  tit  poetical.  Tho  critics  upon  this  topic  display  an  amusing 
iffnoratio  elenchi. 

Dismissing  originality  and  tone,  I  pass  to  the  general  handling 

than  which  nothing  could  be  more  pure,  more  natural,  or  more 

judicious.    The  perfect  keeping  of  the  various  points  is  adinirnblo 

—and  tho  result  is  entire   unity  of  impression,  or  effect.    Tho 

time,  a  moonlight  night ;  tho  locality  of  the  grave ;  tho  passing 

thither  from  the  cottago,  and  tho  conclusion  of  the  theme  with 

tho  return  to  "  the  silent  door ;"  the  babe  left,  meanwhile,  "  to 

its  dreams ;"  tho  *'  white  rose  and  forget-me-not"  upon  the  breast 

of  the  entombed  ;  the  "  birds  and  streams,  with  liquid  lull,  that 

make  the  stillness  beautiful ;"  tho  birds  whose  songs  "  thrill  the 

light  leaves  with  melody  ;*' — all  these  are  appropriate  and  lorclj 

conceptions  :— only  quite  unoriginal ;— and  (Iks  it  observed),  the 

higher  order  of  genius  should,  and  will  combine  tho  original  with 

that  which  is  natural — not  in  the  vulgar  sense,  (ordinary) — but 

in  the  artistic  sense,  which  has  reference  to  the  general  intention 

of  Nature. — We  have  this  combination  well  effected  in  the  lines : 

,  And  softly  through  tho  forest  bars 

Light  lovely  shapes,  oa  glossy  plumes, 
Float  ever  in, "like  winged  stars, 
Amid  the  purpling  glooms— 

which  are,  unquestionably,  the  finest  in  the  poem. 
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Urn  idkellnna  suggested  by  the  sceiie-HX>mmeneing  i 
Akfl  lbs  very  path  I  trace, 

m%  also,  something  more  than  merely  natural,  and  are  nobly 
especially  the  cause  assigned  for  the  early  death ;  and  "  the 

.W^hw 

Thai  drops  its  blossoms  o'er  me  now. 

Ihe  two  concluding  stanzas  are  remarkable  examples  of  com* 
mom  fancies  rejuvenated,  and  etherealized  by  grace  of  expression, 
and  melody  of  rhythm. 

The  M  fight  lovely  shapes"  in  the  third  stanza  (however  beau- 
tiful in  tboiawfiirrn),  are  defective,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
*bW  of  the  stanza  preceding.  The  topic  "birds"  is  dis- 
missed in  the  one  paragraph,  to  be  resumed  in  the  other. 

•Drops,"  in  the  last  line  of  the  fourth  stansa,  is  improperly 
tsed  nan  active  sense.  To  drop  is  a  nenter  verb.  An  apple 
drops;  wo  let  the  apple  fall. 

The  repetition  (M  seemed,"  "  seem,"  M  seems,")  in  tlie  sixth  and 
seventh  atapxas,  is  ungraceful ;  so  also  that  of  "heart,"  in  the  last 
be  of  the  seventh,  and  the  first  of  the  eighth.  The  words 
"breathed"  and  -  whispered,"  in  the  second  line  of  the  fifth 
stem,  have  a  force  too  nearly  identical.  "Neath?  just  below, 
h  in  awkward  contraction.  All  contractions  are  awkward.  It  is 
ae  paradox,  that  the  more  prosaic  the  construction  of  verse,  the 
better.  Inversions  should  be  dismissed.  The  most  forcible  lioee 
an  the  moat  direct  Mrs.  Welby  owes  three-fourths  of  her  power 
(to  far  a*  style  k)  concerned),  to  her  freedom  from  these  vulgar, 
ad  pertieuloriy  English  errors— elision  and  inversion.  O'er  is, 
Weaver,  too  often  need  by  her  in  place  of  ootr%  and  'toot  for  tf 
tm    Was*e»staoeesh*re.    The  only  inversions,  strictly  speak- 
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n|— "  Amid  the  shadows  deep." 
The  vetvifieation  throughout,  is  unusually  good. 

Aad  birds  and  streams  with  liquid  tail 
BaveaiadsthestUliisssbssiitmd.... 

Aad  sealed  them  on  thy  lips,  my  leva, 
Bsnsafh  the  sppW-boughs. .  •  • 


Nothing  onu 


<*  { 


or  the  whole  of  the  concluding  stanza,  if  we  leate  out  of  view  tho 
unpleasant  repetition  of  u  And?  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  and  fifth  lines,  "  thy  white  hand  trained"  (see  stanza  the 
fourth)  involves  four  consonants,  that  unite  with  difficulty — ndtr — 
and  the  harshness  is  rendered  more  apparent,  by  tlie  employment 
of  the  spondee,  "  hand  trained?  in  placts  of  an  iambus.  *•  Melody? 
is  a  feeble  termination  of  the  third  stanza's  lost  line.  The  syllable 
dy  h  not  full  enough  to  sustain  the  rhyme.  All  these  ending*, 
liberty,  property,  liappi/y,  and  the  like,  however  justified  by  au- 
thority, are  grossly  objectionable.  Upon  the  whole,  there  nro 
some  poets  in  America  (Bryant  and  Sprague,  for  example),  who 
equal  Mrs.  Welby  in  the  negative  merits  of  that  limited  versifica- 
tion which  they  chiefly  affect— the  iambic  pentameter — but  none 
equal  her  in  tho  richer  and  positive  merits  of  rhytlimianl  variety, 
conception — invention.  They,  in  the  old  routine,  rarely  err.  She 
often  surprises,  and  always  delights,  by  novel,  rich  and  accurate 
combination  of  the  ancient  musical  expressions. 


BAYARD   TAYLOR. 

I  blush  to  see,  in  the  Literary  World,  an  invidious  notice  of 
Batard  Taylor's  "  Rhymes  of  Travel?  What  makes  the  mat- 
ter worse,  the  critique  h  from  the  pen  of  one  who,  although  un- 
deservedly, holds,  himself,  some  position  as  a  poet : — and  wliat 
makes  tlie  matter  worst,  the  attack  is  anonymous,  and  (while 
ostensibly  commending)  most  zealously  endeavors  to  damn  the 
young  writer  '*  with  faint  praise."  In  his  whole  life,  the  author 
of  the  criticism  never  published  a  poem,  long  or  short,  which 
could  compare,  either  in  the  higher  merits,  or  in  tlie  minor 
morals  of  the  Muse,  with  the  worst  of  Mr.  Taylor's  compositions. 

Observe  the  generalizing,  disingenuous,  patronizing  tone : 

It  is  the  empty  charlatan,  to  whom  all  things  are  alrko  impossible,  who 
attempt*  everything.    Ho  can  do  one  thing  as  well  a*  another ;  for  be  caa 

really  do  nothing. sir,  Taylor's  volume,  an  wo  have  intimated,  is  an 

advance  upon  his  previous  pubfienticsi.     Wo  onuld  have  wfched,  iftdcee* 
something  more  of  restraint  m  the  rliotorie,  but,  4c*  Ac,  Ac. 

The  concluding  sentence,  here,  is  an  excellent  example  of  one 
of  the  most  ingeniously  malignant  of  critical  ruses — that  of  con- 
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Hi  autlior,  in  especial,  for  what  the  world,  id  gcnerall 
fed  t»  fce  hia  principal  merit.  In  fact,  tho  "  rhetoric"  of  Mr. 
lajloc,  is  the  sense  intended  by  tho  critic,  w  Mr,  Taylor'*  rfu- 
forrwisAtnj  extfUtKce.  lie  u,  unquestionably,  tho  most  terse, 
tlvwiag,  aad  vigorous  of  all  our  poets,  young  or  old— in  point,  I 
Bess,  of  eaymwon.  His  sonorous,  well-balanced  rhythm  puts 
Me  4tUm  in  aamd  of  Campbell  (in  spite  of  our  anonymous  friend's 
DByftVrf  aaeer  at  a  mere  jingling  of  rhymes,  brilliant  and  success- 
ful far  the  moment,9')  and  his  rhetoric  in  general  is  of  tho  highest 
-By  "rhetoric"  I  intend  tho  mode  generally  in  which 
m  presented.  Where  shall  wo  find  more  magnificeat 
than  these! 

Ffcat  queenly  Am,  from  the  fclkm  thrones 
Of  twice  three  thmwunl  year*, 

i  with  the  wo  a  grieving  Goddess  owns 


Who  long*  for  mortal  tewrt, 
the  dm*  of  rum  to  her  mantle  clung 

Anddimoedher  crown  of  gold, 
Watte  the  majettic  worrow*  of  her  tongm 

from  Tyre  to  Jndme  rolled. 
Moorn  with  me,  ahter*,  la  my  realm  el  we 

Whom  onto  glory  Mremms 
from  in  loot  childhood  like  the  Arotkgiow 

Which  mmless  winter  dream*. 
J*  the  ret  derrt  madder*  toibglon 

Ami  the  wild  oerpente  him 
MehoesinPetmspedaotsofstons 

And  waste  Ptrmfoli*. 
Then  from  her  wet,  mmid  thepojms  embowered 

The*  shade  the  Lhndand.     

Swart  Africa  in  dusky  a»p*ct  towered. 

The  fetter*  on  her  hand 
Backward  *he  tmw,  man  oot  the  drear  eeupse, 

The  mighty  Thehan  yeara, 
Ami  the  drip  angniek  of  her  mournful  hps 
Interpreted  her  tear*. 
I  copy  these  passages  first,  becauso  the  critic  in  question  has 
i  them,  without  the  slightest  appreciation  of  tluir  grandeur 
.  they  are  grand ;  and  secondly,  to  put  the  question  of  w  rhe- 
_  j*1  at  rest    No  artist  who  reads  them  will  deny  that  they  are 
Ae  peHeetWm  of  mVtt  m  their  way.    But  thirdly,  1  wish  to  call 
to  the  glowing  imagination  evinced  in  tho  lines  lUlWaed, 
ml  revolts  at  tncA  efforts,  (as  the  one  I  refer  to,)  to  do-, 
as  Mr.  Taylor's,    Is  there  no  honor— no 


ftfy  veryaod 
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chivalry  left  in  the  land  f  Arc  our  most  deserving  writers  to  ho 
forever  sneered  down,  or  hooted  down,  or  damned  down  with 
faint  praise,  by  a  set  of  men  who  possess  little  other  ability  than 
that  which  assures  temporary  success  to  them,  in  common  with 
8waim's  Panacea  or  Morrison's  pills  f  The  fact  is,  some  person 
should  write,  at  once,  a  Magazine  piq>er  exposing — ruthlessly  ex* 
posing,  the  dessous  de  fortes  of  our  literary  attain.  He  should 
show  how  and  why  it  is  that  the  ubiquitous  quack  in  totters  can 
always  "succeed,"  while  genius,  (which  implies  self-respect,  with 
a  scorn  of  creeping  and  crawling,)  must  inevitably  succumb.  lie 
should  point  out  the  "  easy  arts  "  by  which  any  one,  base  enough 
to  do  it,  can  get  himself  placed  at  tho  very  head  of  American 
Letters  by  an  article  in  that  magnanimous  journal,  "The  — 
Review."  Ho  should  explain,  too,  how  readily  tho  same  work 
can  bo  induced  (as  in  the  case  of  Simm*,)  to  villify,  and  vilify 
personally,  any  one  not  a  Northerner,  for  a  trifling  *\ponsidcra- 
tSon."  In  fact,  our  criticism  needs  a  thorough  regeneration,  emi 
must  have  it. 


HENRY   B.   HIRST. 

Mr.  Hsnrt  B.  Hirst,  of  Philadelphia,  has,  undoubtedly,  some 
merit  as  a  poet  His  sense  of  beauty  is  keen,  although  indis- 
criminative ;  and  his  versification  would  be  unusually  effective  but 
for  the  spirit  of  hyperism,  or  exaggeration,  which  seems  to  bo  tho 
ruling  feature  of  tho  man.  Ho  is  always  sure  to  overdo  a  good 
thing ;  and,  in  especial,  ho  insists  upon  rhythmical  effects  until 
they  cease  to  have  any  effect  at  all — or  until  they  give  to  bis 
compositions  an  air  of  more  oddity.  His  principal  defect,  how- 
over,  is  a  want  of  constructive  ability ; — ho  can  never  put  together 
a.  story  intelligibly.  His  chief  tin  is  imitativeness.  Ho  never 
writes  anything  which  does  not  immediately  put  us  in  mind  of 
something  that  we  have  seen  better  written  before.  Not  to  do 
him  injustice,  however,  I  hero  quote  two  stanzas  from  a  little 
poem  of  hi*,  called  "  Tho  Owl "  Tho  passage  italicised  are  highly 
imaginative : 

Vol.  HI.— 1$ 
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twilight  Hides  and  evening  fell* 
Alflce  on  tree  and  tower. 


And  Silence,  like  *  pensn 

Wmlke  round  com  Numbering 
"When  fragrant  flowerets  fbkJ  their  haves,  . 

And  all  m  Mill  in  sleep, 
The  homed  owl  on  moonlit  wing 

wnto  front  the  donjon  keen* 

And  he  calls  aloud— -  toe-whit  l  too-whoo!" 

And  the  nightingale  is  still, 
And  tk$  mmtterimg  otep  of  the  hurrying  hmrt 

Iehuektd  upon  the  hUl; 
And  he  erouenes  low  in  the  dewy  gram 

Atthe/ornVtfent^goetbr, 
Mot  with  «  tommy  whirring  win* 

But  like  olotfyeoigh. 

Ma  out,  M?n  a  poet  at  heart,  could  hare  conceived  these  image* ; 
and  they  ere  embodied  with  much  skill.  In  the  M  puttering  step/* 
te,  we  have  an  admirable  Meeho  of  sound  to  sense,"  and  the 
title,  •lord  of  the  night,"  applied  to  tbo  owl,  does  Mr.  Hint  in- 
ftAt  trcslR  y  the  idea  be  original  with  Mr.  Hirst  Upon  the 
whole,  the  poems  of  this  author  are  eloquent  (or  ]>erliaps  elocu* 
tioaary)  rather  than  poetic— but  he  hu  poetical  merit,  beyond  a 
eVwblr— merit  which  his  enemies  need  not  attempt  to  smother  by 
sny  mere  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  man. 

To  my  nice,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  friends,  Mr.  H.  has  al- 
ways made  a  point  of  praising  my  own  poetical  effort* ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  I  should  forgire  him,  perhaps,  the  amiable  weakness 
sf  abusing  them  anonymously.  In  a  late  number  of  tt  The  Ph:!- 
ssWpbia  8niarday  Courier,"  he  docs  me  the  honor  of  attributing 
to  my  pen  a  ballad  called  M  Ulajume,"  which  lias  been  going  the 
"muds  of  the  press,  sometimes  with  my  name  to  it;  sometimes 
with  Mr.  Willis's,  and  sometimes  with  no  name  at  all.  Mr.  Hirst 
Wsts  upoa  it  thai  /  wrote  it,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  he  knows 
wore  about  the  matter  than  I  do  myself.  8peaking  of  a  particu- 
ss?  passage,  he  says : 


A  5tiEVE*al  **?*  "PP****1  W««»»  «f  Astarte  ma  fine  touch  of 
^„^K*,w»»6ti' «wd  "rom  **»  »*  a"**  of  Hint's  Endjmioo— [TU 
5?  *"■  TPfJ*  ****  *•  anonymous  critic  has  no  personal  acquaintance 

••SSSIter  WMh  Me.  Bint,  hnt  inhmm  mm  in  mU  Im  •  Ul~A»  *i_IL   t«^  _ 


wish  Mb  Hirst,  but  takes  earn  to  call  him 
J» m  -HssaatT-lroai  Hirst1*  •  Xodrmion, 
iu^^  literary  --        *       ^ 


Hirst*  shuply,  just  as 
LJ *      fat  -low 


t    i 


•i 
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rly  Endymion  bent,  the  light  Ely*!** 
flooding-  Ms  ftjwre.    Knesttsg  oa  om  Juwe, 
He  kx*w*  hh  m  minis,  lea 
As«l  lake  an.  woodhnd  glinerieg  on  hi*  vtolea— 
A  fnlry  landxenpe.  bright  and  bentttiftil. 
With  Veaa»  nt  her  fall. 


All 


Astarte  is  another  name  for  Yenos;  and  when  wo  remember  (hat  Diana 

is  about  to  descend- to  Endymion — (hat  the  scene  which  is  about  to  follow  is 

'  one  of  lore — that  Venus  is  the  s(ar  of  love— and  (lint  Hirst,  by  introducing 

it  as  ho  does,  shadows  out  his  story  exactly  as  Mr.  Poe  introduces  his  Astarte 

—(be  plagiarism  of  idea  becomes  evident 

Now  I  really  feel  ashamed  to  sny  that,  as  yet,  I  havo  not  pe- 
rused 4* Endymion  "—for  Mr.  Hirst  will  retort  at  once—  "That  is 
no  fault  of  mine — you  should  have  read  it — I  gave  you  a  copy — 
and,  besides,  you  had  do  business  to  full  asleep  when  I  did  you 
the  honor  of  reading  it  to  you."  Without  a  word  of  excuse, 
therefore,  I  will  merely  copy  the  passage  in  M  Ulalume "  which 
ihe  author  of  "  Endymion  "  says  I  purloined  from  the  Macs  quoted 

above : 

And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent   . 
•        And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom — 

As  the  Mar-dials  hinted  of  morn— 
At  the  end  of  my  path  a  liquescent 

And  nebulous  lustre  was  born, 
Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent 

Arose  with  a  duplicate  horn— 
Astarte**  bedininondcd  crescent, 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn. 

Now,  I  may  be  permitted  to  regret— really  to  rtgrtt — that  I 
can  find  no  resemblance  between  the  two  passages  in  question ; 
for  malo  cum  Platone  errare,  c£&,  and  to  be  a  good  imitator  of 
Henry  B.  Hirst,  is  quite  honor  enough  for  me. 

In  the  meantime,  here  is  a  passage  from  another  little  ballad 
of  mine,  called  **  Lenorc,"  first  published  in  1830 : 

How  shall  the  ritual,  then,  be  read — the  requiem  how  be  sung 
By  you — by  yours,  the  eril  eye — by  yours,  the  slanderous  tongue 
That  did  to  death  the  iimoecnce  that  died,  and  died  so  young  f 

And  here  is  a  passago  from  "  The  Penance  of  Roland?  by 
Henry  13.  Hirst,  published  in  **  Graham's  Magazine"  for  January, 
1848: 

Mine  the  tongue  thot  wrought  thie  evlL-mine  thefeXee  mnddmnderouo tongue 
7%at  done  todeath  the  Lady  Owineth— Oh,  my  soul  is  sadly  wrung  I 
•  Demon  1  devil,"  groaned  the  warrior,  •  derit  of  the  evil  eye  T 

Now  my  objection  to  all  tlik,  is  not  that  Mr.  Hirst  has  appro* 
prialed  my  property— (I  am  fond  of  a  tttct  phrase)— but  (bat  ha 
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hen  aot  doae  k  so  cleverly  as  I  could  wish.  Many  a  lecture,  on 
fteruty  topics,  have  I  given  Mr.  H. ;  mid  I  confess  that,  in  gen- 
eral, be  has  adopted  my  advice  so  implicitly  that  his  poems,  upon 
the  whole,  are  little  more  than  our  conversations  done  into  verse. 
"Steal,  dear  Endymion,"  1  used  to  say  to  him— "for  very  well 
do  I  know  you  can't  help  it ;  and  the  more  you  put  in  your  book 
that  k  not  your  own,  why  the  better  your  book  will  be :— but  be 
cautious  and  steal  with  an  air.  In  regard  to  myself— you  need 
give  yourself  no  trouble  about  me.  I  shall  always  feel  honored 
in  being  of  use  to  you ;  and  provided  you  purloin  my  poetry  in 
«  rqmlmUe  manner,  you  are  quite  welcome  to  just  as  much  of  it 
•  7°*  (**•  ■*•  *  *wy  weak  little  man)  can  conveniently  carry 


fc#  **— let  me  confess— Mr.  Hirst  has  behaved  remarkably 
*eR  m  largely  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  thus  accorded  :— 
Wt,  m  the  ease  now  at  issue,  he  stands  in  need  of  some  gentle 
Kbuhe,  I  do  not  object  to  his  stealing  my  verses ;  but  I  do  ob- 
ject to  Ut  stealing  them  in  bad  grammar.  My  quarrel  with  him 
fe*4mskc^  thai  ha **Af  this  thing,  but  that  he  ha*  wont  and 
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Hatnre  read  Ma,  Walsh^  «  Didactics,-  with  much  attention 
•d  pleaauftt  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  he  is  one  of  the  finest 
when,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars,  and  when  not  in 
*»  great  a  hurry,  one  of  the  most  accurate  thinkers  in  the  coun- 
try. Yet  hid  I  never  seen  this  work  I  should  never  have  entcr- 
**»td  these  opmiona.  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  peculiarly  an  anony- 
mous writer,  and  has  thus  been  instrumental  in  chesting  himself 
•f  •  great  portion  of  that  literary  renown  which  is  most  unequivo* 
•%Wa  due.  I  have  been  not  unfrequently  astonished  in  the 
£rmal  of  this  book,  at  meeting  with  a  variety  of  well  known  and 
*%My  esteemed  acquaintances,  for  whose  paternity  I  bad  been 
1^*/"**  *•  «**•  «P«^H  where  I  now  find  ft  should  not  have 
•wgiym  Among  these  I  may  mention  in  especial  the  r^ry 
m*M^  sl„  ^  ^  .ctit.g  tf  u;^  cnnii^  *  ffotkn  of  Konn'* 
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principo&pcrfbrinancu  during  hi*  finl  season  in  Philadelphia," 
to  be  found  at  pa.e  146,  volume  I.  I  have  often  thought  of  the 
unknown  authoi  jf  this  Essay,  as  of  one  to  whom  I  might  speak, 
if  occasion  should  at  any  time  be  granted  me,  with  a  perfect  cer- 
tainty of  being  understood.  I  have  looked  to  the  article  itself  as 
to  a  fair  oasis  in  the  general  blankness  and  futility  of  our  custom- 
ary theatrical  notices.  1  read  it  with  that  thrill  of  pleasure  with 
which  I  always  welcome  my  own  long-cherished  opinions,  when  I 
meet  them  unexpectedly  in  the  language  of  another.  How  abso- 
lute is  the  necessity  now  daily  growing,  of  rescuing  our  stage  criti- 
cism from  the  control  of  illiterate  mountebanks,  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  gentlemen  and  scholars'! 

The  paper  on  Collegiate  Education,  is  much  more  than  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  tlint  Essay  in  the  Old  Bachelor  of  Mr.  Wirt,  in 
which  the  attempt  is  made  to  argue  down  colleges  as  seminaries 
for  the  young.  Mr.  Walsh's  article  docs  not  uphold  Mr.  Barlow's 
plan  of  a  National  University— a  plan  which  is  assailed  by  the 
Attorney  General — but  comments  upon  some  errors  in  point  of 
fact,  and  enters  into  a  brief  but  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
general  subject.  Be  maintains  with  undeniable  truth,  that  it  is 
illogical  to  deduce  arguments  against  universities  which  are  to 
exist  at  the  present  day,  from  the  inconveniences  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  institutions  formed  in  the  dark  ages— institutions 
similar  to  our  own  in  but  few  respects,  modelled  upon  the  princi- 
ples and  prejudices  of  the  times,  organised  with  a  view  to  particu- 
lar ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  confined  in  their  operations  by  an 
infinity  of  Gothic  and  perplexing  regulations.  Ho  thinks,  (and  I 
believe  he  thinks  with  a  great  majority  of  our  well  educated  fel- 
low citizens,)  that  in  the  case  cither  of  a  great  national  institute 
or  of  State  universities,  nearly  all  the  difficulties  so  much  insisted 
upon  will  prove  a  series  of  mere  cliimeras-r-that  Uie  evils  appre- 
hended might  be  readily  obviated,  and  the  acknowledged  benefits 
uninterruptedly  secured.  He  denies,  very  justly,  the  assertion  of  the 
Old  Bachelor— that,  in  the  progress  of  society,  funds  for  collegiate 
establishments  will  no  doubt  be  accumulated,  independently  of 
government,  when  their  benefits  are  evident,  and  a  necessity  tot 
them  felt— and  that  the  rich  who  have  funds  will,  whenever 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  provide,  either 
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fcf  mocktJoat  or  otherwise,  proper  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  their  chHdLren.  He  shows  that  these  assertions  nre  contradic- 
tory to  experience,  and  more  particularly  to  the  experience  of  the 
•/Virginia,  where,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  private 
,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  community  so 
|  labored  from  a  want  of  regular  and  systematic  instruction,  it 

>  the  government  which  wa*  finally  compelled,  and  not  private 
societies  which  were  induced,  to  provide  establishment*  for  effect- 
ing the  great  end.    He  says,  (and  therein  we  must  all  fully  agree 
with  him,)  that  Virginia  may  consider  herself  fortunate  in  follow- 
ing the  example  of  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  modern  times 
rather  than  in  hearkening  to  the  counsels  of  the  Old  Bachelor. 
He  dissents,  (and  who  would  notf)  from  the  allegation,  that  "  the 
most  eminent  men  in  Europe,  particularly  in  England,  have  re- 
ceived their  education  neither  at  public  schools  or  universities," 
and  shows  that  the  very  reverse  may  be  affirmed— that  on  the 
eontineot  of  Europe  by  for  the  greater  number  of  its  great  names 
have  been  attached  to  the  rolls  of  its  universities — and  that  in 
England  a  vast  majority  of  those  minds  which  we  have  reverenced 
•a  long— the  Bacons,  the  Newton*,  the  Barrows,  the  Clarices,  the 
Spencers,  the  Miltons,  the  Drydens,  the  Add*ons,  the  Tempi**, 
the  Hales,  the  Clarendons,  the  Mansfield*,  Chatham,  Pit,  Fox, 
Wyadham,  A&,  were  educated  among  the  venerable  cloisters  of 
Oxford  or  of  Cambridge.    He  cites  the  Oxford  Prise  Essays,  so 
well  known  even  in  America,  as  direct  evidence  of  the  energetic 
ardor  in  acquiring  knowledge  brought  about  through  the  means 
of  British  Universities,  and  maintains  that  M  when  attention  is 
given  to  the  subsequent  public  stations  and  labors  of  most  of  tlte 
writers  of  these  Essays,  it  will  be  found  that  they  prove  aluo  the 
nttsnate  practical  utility  of  the  literary  discipline  of  the  college* 
for  the  students  and  the  nation.91    He  argues,  that  were  it  e\en 
true  that  the  greatest  men  have  not  been  educated  in  public 
schools,  the  (act  would  have  little  to  do  with  the  question  of 
their  efficacy  in  the  instruction  of  fte  mass  of  mankind.    Great 
a*a  cannot  be  crtmttd— and  are  'tsually  independent  of  all  parti- 
•alar  seWsne*  of  education.    Public  seminaries  are  best  adapted 
W  the  generality  of  eases.    He  concludes  with  observing  that  the 

>  of  study  pursued  at  English  Universities,  is  more  liberal  by 
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for  than  we  are  willing  to  suppose  it— that  it  is,  demonstrably, 
the  best,  inasmuch  as  regards  the  preference  given  to  classical  and 
mathematical  knowledge— and  that  upon  the  whole  it  would  be 
x  an  easy  matter,  in  transferring  to  America  the  general  principles 
of  those  institutions,  to  leave  them  their  obvious  errors,  whilo  we 
avail  ourselves  as  we  best  may,  of  their  still  more  obvious  virtues 
and  advantages.  , 

The  only  paper  in  the  Didactics,  to  which  I  have  any  decided 
objection,  is  a  tolerably  long  article  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology* 

entitled  *4  Memorial  of  the  Phrenological  8ociety  of to  the 

Honorable  the  Congress  of sitting  at ."    Considered  as 

a  specimen  of  mere  burlesque,  the  Memorial  is  well  enough— but 
t  am  sorry  to  see  the  energies  of  a  scholar  and  an  editor  (who 
should  be,  if  he  be  not,  a  man  of  metaphysical  science,)  so  wicked- 
ly employed  as  in  any  attempt  to  throw  ridicule  upon  a  question, 
(however  much  maligned,  or  however  apparently  ridiculous,) 
whose  merits  he  has  never  examined,  and  of  whose  very  nature, 
history,  and  assumptions,  he  is  most  evidently  ignorant  Mr. 
Walsh  is  either  ashamed  of  this  article  now,  or  he  will  have  plen- 
tiful reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it  hereafter. 


SKBA  SMITH. 

What  few  notices  we  have  seen  of  this  poem,*  speak  of  it  as  the 
production  of  Afri.  Soba  Smith.  To  be  sure,  gentlemen  may  be 
behind  the  scenes,  and  know  more  about  tlto  matter  than  we  do. 
they  may  have  some  private  reason  for  understanding  that  black 
is  white— some  reason  into  which  we,  personally,  are  not  initiated. 
Bui,  to  ordinary  perception,  "  Powhatan"  is  the  composition  of 
8eba  Smith,  Esquire,  of  Jack  Downing  memory,  and  not  of  his 
wife  Seba  Smith  is  the  name  upon  the  title-page ;  and  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  which  supplies  the  place  of  this  well-known  prane- 
men  and  cognomen  in  the  preface,  is,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  of 
the  masculine  gender.    "The  author  of  Powhatan,91— thus,  for 

•  P^wkMan;  «  Jtorieed  Romany  in  &*»  Omti  By  Sues  flam. 
#*»  F*k:  Btrprmi  Brotktr% 
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\  a  portion  of  the  prolegomena — u  does  not  presume 
i  for  hie  production  the  merit  of  good  and  genuine  poetry, 
Mr  does  At  pretend  to  assign  it  a  place  in  the  classes  or  forms  into 
wkkk  poetry  is  dirtied*— in  all  which,  by  the  way,  ho  is  decidedly 
right  Bui  can  it  be  that  no  gentleman  has  read  even  so  fur  as 
the  Preface  of  the  book  f  Can  it  be  that  the  critic*  have  had  no 
emrieaitj  to  creep  into  the  adyta— into  .the  inner  mysteries  of  this 
temple  I    If  so,  they  are  decidedly  right  too. 

•  Powhatan"  is  handsomely  bound.  Its  printing  is  clear  beyond 
•omparisou.  Iu  paper  i*  magnificent,  and  we  undertake  to  sny 
(for  we  krnm  read  it  through  with  the  greatest  attention)  that  there 
is  not  a  single  typographical  error  in  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
'■rther  *••  this,  in  the  way  of  commendation,  no  man  with  both 
brains  and  conscience  should  proceed.  In  truth  a  more  absurdly 
fimi  avail  for  flat  i»  the  only  epithet  which  applies  in  this  case 
—was  never  before  paraded  to  the  world,  with  so  grotesque  an 

*  at  bombast  and  assumption. 

To  grrt  tome  idea  of  the  tout  tneemble  of  the  book— we  have 
fa*  a  Dedication  to  the  "  Young  People  of  the  United  States," 
in  which  Mr.  Jack  Downing  lives,  in  « the  hope  that  he  may  do 
tome  good  in  his  day  and  generation,  by  adding  something  to  the 
senium  at  rational  enjoyment  and  menial  cttll*re.p  Next,  we 
hum  a  Preface,  occupying  four  pages,  in  which,  quoting  his  pub- 
fahef*,  the  author  tells  us  that  poetry  is  a  "  very  great  bore,  and 
wouH  self99— a  thing  which  cannot  be  denied  in  certain  caws,  but 
which  Mr.  Downing  denies  in  his  own.  M  ft  may  be  true,99  he 
•ays,  •of  endless  masses  of  words,  that  are  poured  forth  from  the 
pwm,  under,  the  name  of  poetryn— but  it  is  not  true  a  of  genuine 
peetry— of  that  which  U  worthy  of  |he  name"— in  short,  we 
presume  he  means  to  say  it  is  not  in  the  least  little  bit  true  ol 

•  Powhatan;9*  with  regard  to  whose  merit*  he  wishes  to  be  tried, 
tot  by  the  critics  (we  fear,  in  fact,  that  here  it  is  the  critics  who 
viO  be  tried,)  but  by  the  common  taste  of  common  readers9*— all 
uhich  Idem  am  common  enough,  to  say  no  more. 

We  hare  next,  a  u  Sketch  uf  the  Character  of  Powhatan,"  which 
h  exceediugr/  interesting  and  commendable,  and  which  is  taken 
*"■  BirVi  M  History  of  Virginia  :9— four  pages  more.  Then 
"••■•*  •  Pfm— four  pages  more-  forty -eight  lines—twelve  linen 
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to  a  page— in  which  all  that  we  can  understand,  is  something 
about  the  name  of  "  Powhatan" 

Descending  u>  a  distant  age.  * 

Embodied  forth  on  the  ilcuthtew  page 

of  the  author — that  is  to  say,  of  Jnck  Downing,  Esquire.  We 
have  now  one  after  the  other,  Cantos  one,  two,  throe,  four,  (ire, 
six,  and  seven— each  subdivided  into  Parts,  by  means  of  Roman 
numerals — some  of  these  Parts  comprehending  as  many  an  six 
lines— upon  the  principle!  wo  presume,  of  packing  op  precious 
commodities  in  small  bundles.  Tito  volume  then  winds  up  with 
Noke%  in  proportion  of  three  to  one,  as  regard*  the  amount  of  text, 
and  taken,  the  most  of  them,  from  Bark's  Virginia,  as  before. 

It  is  rery  difficult  to  keep  one's  countenance  when  reviewing 
such  a  work  as  this ;  but  we  will  do  our  be*t  for  the  truth's  sake, 
and  put-on  as  serious  a  face  as  the  case  will  admit 

The  leading  fault  of  M  Powhatan,99  then,  is  precisely  wlmt  its 
author  supposes  to  be  its  principal  merit.  u  It  would  be  difficult," 
he  says,  in  that  pitiable  preface,  in  which  he  hits  ko  exposed  him- 
self, **  to  find  a  poem  that  embodies  more  truly  the  spirit  of  his- 
tory, or  indeed  that  follows  out  more  faithfully  many  of  its  de- 
tails.99 It  would,  indeed ;  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  say  it.  The  truth 
is,  Mr.  Downing  has  never  dreamed  of  any  artistic  arrangement  of 
his  facts.  Ho  lias  gone  straight  forward,  like  a  Mind  liorm*,  and 
turned  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  to  tlie  other,  for  fear  of  stum- 
bling. But  he  gets  them  ail  in — every  one  of  them — the  facts 
wo  mean.  Powhatan  never  did  anything  in  his  life,  we  are  sun*, 
that  Mr.  Downing  has  not  got  in  his  poem.  Ho  begins  at  the 
beginning,  and  goes  on  steadily  to  the  end — painting  away  at  his 
story,  just  as  a  sign-painter  at  a  sign  ;  beginning  at  the  left  hand  • 
side  of  his  board,  and  plastering  through  to  the  right  Hut  he 
has  omitted  one  very  ingenious  trick  of  the  sign*  painter.  He  has 
forgotten  to  write  under  his  portrait — "  thie  ie  a  pig,"  and  thus 
there  is  some  danger  of  mistaking  it  for  an  opossum. 

But  we  are  growing  scurrilous,  in  spite  of  our  promise,  and 
must  put  on  a  sober  visage  once  more.  It  ie  a  hard  thing,  how- 
ever, when  wo  bare  to  read  and  write  about  such  doggrel 
as  this: 
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But  bravely  to  the  rim's  Wink 

I  led  m  j  warrior  train, 
And  free  to  free,  each  glance  they  sent, 

We  sent  It  back  again. 
*  Thmr  werommmee  looked  Hem  if  me, 

And  I  looked  Hem  ml  kin 
And  all  my  warriors  clnspec  their  bows, 

And  nerved  each  heart  and  limb 
I  raited  mj  heavy  war-dub  high, 

And  twang  it  fiercely  round, 
AndtlMokHtowanktbealiaUoD^shla, 

Then  laid  it  on  the  ground. 
And  then  the  lighted  calumet 

I  offered  to  their  view, 
And  thrice  I  drew  the  sacred  smoke, 

And  toward  the  shallop  blew, 
And  as  the  curling  vapor  rose, 

Soft  as  a  spirit  prayer, 
I  saw  the  pafe-fece  leader  wave 

A  white  nag  in  the  air. 
IWn  bunching  out  their  painted  ska? 

Tkoj  boldly  came  to  land, 
And  spoke  us  many  a  kindly  wordV 

And  took  us  by  the  hand. 
IVnetmliiig  rich  and  shining  gifts, 

Of  copper,  brass,  and  beads, 
Ts  show  that  they  were  men  like  us, 

And  prone  to  generous  deeds. 
We  held  a  knur  and  friendly  talk, 

Inquiring  whence  they  came, 
And  who  the  leader  of  their  band 

And  what  their  country's  name. 
Am)  how  their  mighty  shallop  moved 

Across  the  boundless  sea, 
And  why  they  touched  our  great  long's  land 

WHnout  his  liberty. 

i1!  4o.    We  cannot  sing  to  thin  tana  nnjr  longer.    W« 


Gilpin  was  a 
credit  and  rt 


gentle 


Of 

A  tram-band  captain  eke  was  he 
OT  nunous  London  town. 


OM  Grimes  is  dead,  that  good  old  man. 
We  ne'er  shall  see  him  more, 
1  to  wear  i 


er  femes  to  Ant  effect— we  wish  w«  coujd  remember  the  wotds. 

Tk*  mart,  however,  about 

Their  werowanoe  lookM  stern  at  me. 
And  llsoked  stern  at  him-- 


MARGARET  MILLKR  AND  LUCRETIA  ML  DAVIDSON.    Sit 

is  not  quite  original  with  Mr.  Downing— is  it !    We  merely  nak 
lor  information.    Have  we  not  henrd  something  about 

An  old  crow  sitting  on  a  hickory  limb, 

Who  winked  at  me,  and  I  winked  at  Mm. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Downing  never  committed  n 
greater  mistake  in  his  life  than  when  he  fancied  himself  a  poet, 
even  in  the  ninety-ninth  degree.  We  doubt  whether  ho  could 
distinctly  state  the  difference  between  an  epic  ami  an  epigram. 
And  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  appeal  from  the  critic  to  common 
readers — because  we  assure  him  his  book  is  a  very  uncommon 
book.  We  never  saw  any  one  so  uncommonly  bad — nor  one 
about  whose  parturition  so  uncommon  a  fuss  has  been  made,  so 
little  to  the  satisfaction,  of  common  sense.  Your  poem  is  a  curios- 
ity, Mr.  Jack  Downing ;  your  "  Metrical  Romance"  is  not  worth 
a  single  half  sheet  of  the  paste-board  upon  which  it  is  printed. 
This  is  our  humble  and  honest  opinion;  and,  although  honwt 
opinions  are  not  very  plentiful  just  now,  you  can  have  ours  at  what 
it  is  worth.  But  we  wish,  before  parting,  to  ask  you  one  question. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  motto  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  upon 
the  title-page !  "  He  cometh  to  you  with  a  tale  that  holdctli 
children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney-corner.'1  What 
do  you  mean  by  it,  we  say.  Either  you  cannot  intend  to  apply 
it  t>  the  "  tal*"  of  Powhatan,  or  else  all  the  "old  men"  in  your 
pa  ticular  neighborhood  must  be  vtry  old  men ;  and  all  the  *  m> 
t)   children"  a  set  of  dunderheaded  little  ignoramuses. 


MARGARET  MILLER  AND  LUCRETIA  MARIA 
DAVIDSON. 

Thi  name  of  Lucketia  Davidsok  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
poetry.  Dying  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  sho  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  not  less,  and  certainly  not  more,  by  her  own  preco- 
cious genius  than  by  three  memorable  biographies— one  by 
President  Morse,  of  the  American  Society  of  Arts,  another  by  Mies 
Sedgwick,  and  a  third  by  Robert  Southey.  Mr.  Irving  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  her  relatives,  and  thus, 
while  in  Europe,  took  great  interest  in  nil  that  waa  said  or  written 
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«f  bis  young  countrywoman.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  he 
celled  upon  Mrs.  Davidson*  and  then,  in  1893,  first  saw  the  sub- 
ject of  the  nemoir  now  before  ns,*-r-a  fairy-like  child  of  eleven* 
Three  years  afterwards'  he  met  with  her  again,  and  then  found 
ker  in  delicate  health.  Three  years  having  again  *  elapsed,  the 
MWL  which  form  the  basis  of  the  present  volume,  were  placed  in 
his  hands  by  Mrs.  Davidson,  as  all  that  remained  of  her  daughter. 
Pew  books  have  interested  us  more  profoundly.  Yet  the  in- 
terwt  does  not  appertain  solely  to  Margaret.  M  In  fact  the  narra- 
tive," say*  Mr.  Irving,  u  will  be  found  almost  as  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  the  mother  as  of  the  child;  they  were  singularly 
identified  in  taste,  feeling,  and  pursuits ;  tenderly  entwined  to- 
gether by  maternal  and  filial  affection,  they  reflected  an  inex- 
pressibly touching  grace  and  interest  upon  each  other  by  this 
hory  relationship,  and,  to  my  mind  it  would  be  marring  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  groups  in  modern  literature,  to 
•  them."  In  these  words  the  biographer  conveys  no  more 
i  a  just  idea  of  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  picture  here  pre- 
sented to  view. 

TbeM88.  handed  Mr.  Irving,  have  been  suffered,  in  a  great 
Measure!  to  tell  their  own  thrilling  tale.  There  has  been  no  inju- 
dicious attempt  at  mere  authorship.  The  compiler  has  confined 
himself  to  chronological  arrangement  of  his  memoranda,  and  to 
such  simple  and  natural  comments  as  servo  to  bind  rather  than  to 
Bastrate  where  no  illustration  was  needed.  These  memoranda 
e»«»t*t  of  relations  by  Mrs.  Davidson  of  the  infantine  peculiarities 
of  her  daughter,  and  of  her  habits  and  general  thoughts  in  more 
Matured  Bfef  intermingled  with  letters  from  the  young  poetess  to 
hnhnite  friends.  There  is  also  a  letter  from  the  bereaved  mother 
to  Ihss  Sedgwick,  detailing  the  last  momenta  of  the  child — a  let- 
ter •©  full  of  ail  potent  nature,  so  full  of  minute  beauty,  and  truth 
ted  pathos,  that  to  read  it  without  tears  would  be  to  prove  one's 
•elf  less  than  human. 

The  *  Poetical  Remains'1  of  this  young  creature,  who  perished 
(sf  consumption)  in  her  sixteenth  year,  occupy  about  two  hundred 
feges  of  a  somewhat  closely  printed  octavo.    The  longest  poem 

•fcsgiaaiy  and  Poctkal  Remains  of  the  hits  Margaret  Miller  Davids*. 
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is  called  M  Lenore,'*  and  consists  of  some  two  thousand  lines,  va- 
rying in  metre  from  the  ordinary  octosyllabic,  to  the  four-footed, 
or  twelve-syllabled  iambic  The  story,  which  is  a  romantic  love- 
tale,  not'  ill-conceived  in  its  incidents,  is  told  with  a  skill  which 
might  put  more  practised  bards  to  the  blush,  and  with  ocanional 
bursts  of  the  truest  poetic  fire.  But  although  as  indicative  of  her 
future  power,  it  is  the  most  important,  as  it  in  the  longest  of  her 
productions,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  equal  to  some  of  her  shorter 
compositions.  It  was  written  not  long  before  her  death,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  (as  we  glean  from  the  biography)  after  patient 
reflection,  with  much  care,  and  with  a  high  resolve  to  do  some- 
thing for  fanje.  As  the  work  of  so  mere  a  child,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably wonderful.  Its  length,  viewed  in  connexion  with  its  keep- 
ing, its  unity,  its  adaptation,  and  completeness,  will  impress  the 
metaphysician  most  forcibly,  when  surveying  the  capacities  of  its 
author.  Powers  are  here  brought  into  play  which  are  tho  last  to 
be  matured.  For  fancy  we  might  have  looked,  and  for  the  lower 
evidences  of  skill  in  a  perfect  versification  and  the  like,  but  hardly 
for  what  we  see  in  Lenore.  • 

Yet  remarkable  as  this  production  is,  from  the  pen  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  it  is  by  no  means  so  incomprehensible  as  are  some  of  the 
shorter  pieces. '  We  have  known  instances — rarely,  to  be  sure — 
but  still  we  have  known  instances  when  finer  poems  in  every  re* 
spect  than  Lenore  have  been  written  by  children  of  as  immature 
Age — but  we  look  around  us  in  vain  for  anything  composed  at 
eight  years,  which  can  bear  comparison  with  the  lines  subjoined : 

TO  MAMMA. 

Farewell,  dear  mother,  for  a  while 
I  must  resign  thy  plaintive  smile ; 
May  angeU  watch  thy  couch  of  wo, 
And  joys  unceasing  round.thco  flow. 

May  the  almighty  Father  spread 
His  sheltering  wings  above  thy  head. 
y<  ■  .  It  is  not  long  tlmt  we  must  part, 

Then  cheer  thy  downcast  drooping  hear! 

»*  Remember,  oh  1  remember  me, 

Unceasing  ia  my  love  for  thee  I 
When  death  shall  serer  earthly  ties. 


When  thy  loved  form  all 
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Ohl  diet  my  fbm  with  thine  ceuld  nee, 

Awl  re    -- f       *     '*      • 
Oouldl 


X«ffi 


r«un  through  wide  eternit j ; 

I  tread  with  thee  the  courts  of  heave*, 

earn*  the  brilliant  Km  of  ova*. 

these  etausas,  written  at  ten,  in  any  degree  less 


Mr  KATITS  LAKE. 


Hry  verdant  banks,  thy  lucid  streai 
Lit  by  the  sun's  resplendent  beam, 
Reflect  eedi  bendiiw  tree  so  light 


J  stream, 
t  beam. 
—  -*eh  bendiiw  tree  so  light 
Upon  thy  bowdingbosom  bright 
Gould  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 
Mycw^isybeejitiMChampIaml 

The  BtUe  isles  that  deck  th j  breeei 

And  calmly  on  thy  bosom  rest, 

Hew  often,  in  my  childish  glee, 

I've  sported  round  them,  bright  and  wee  I 

Oseid  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlab ! 

How  oft  IVewateh'd  the  fresh'umg  shower 
Bendm*  the  summer  tree  and  flower, 
And  Mt  my  little  heart  beat  high 
As  the  bright  rainbow  graced  the  shy. 
Oeald  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Chemplam  I 

And  shall  I  new  see  thee  more, 
My  native  lake,  my  much-loved  shore 
.    Asri  must  I  bid  a  long  adieu, 
My  dear,  my  infant  home,  to  roe  f 
Shall  I  nut  see  thee  once  again, 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlami 

b  the  way  of  criticism  upon  these  extraordinary  composition*, 
Jlrrtag  has  atfcmjitcd  little,  and,  in  general,  he  seems  more 
***}7  *•  Iwlfoees  and  the  purity  of  the  child  than  even  by 
mg&km  the  hat  evinced — however  highly  he  may  have  esti- 
■sttd  this  sailer.  In  respect,  however,  to  a  poem  entitled  "  My 
K*r  Uemftsn,"--ke  thns  speaks—"  We  have  said  that  the  ex- 
«"|»of  her  sinter  Lncretia  was  incessantly  before  her,  and  no 
|^«prnof  en  he  given  of  it  than  in  the  following  lines,  which 
*w*e  the  heavenly  aspirations  of  her  pure  yonng  spirit,  in 
*^»  » «♦  fik  unearthly.  We  may  have  read  poetry  more 
Vjpify  P*fi*  fc  to  Hructitre,  but  never  any  more  truly 
W»fa  t§e  mepirathmS    The  natnre  of  inspiration  is  disputable 
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—and  we  will  not  pretend  to  assert  thnt  Mr.  Irving  is  in  the 
wrong.  His  words,  however,  in  their  hyperbole,  do  wrong  to  his 
subject,  and  would  be  hyperbole  still,  if  applied  to  the  irioet  ex* 
alted  poets  of  all  time* 


The  analogies  of  Nature  are  universal ;  and  just  as  the  most 
rapidly  growing  herbage  is  the  most  speedy  in  its  decay — just  as 
the  ephemera  struggles  to  perfection  in  a  day  only  to  perish  in 
that  day's  decline — so  the  mind  is  early  matured  only  to  be  early 
in  its  decadence  ;  and  when  we  behold  in  the  c^c  of  infancy  the 
soul  of  the  adult,  it  is  but  indulging  in  a  day  dream  to  hope  for 
any  farther  proportionate  development  Should  tlie  prodigy  sur* 
vive  to  ripe  age,  a  mental  imbecility,  not  far  removed  from  idiocy 
itself,  is  too  frequently  the  result  From  this  rule  the  exceptions 
are  rare  indeed ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that,  when  the  excep- 
tion does  occur,  the  intellect  is  of  a  Titan  cast  even  to  the  days 
of  its  extreme  senility,  and  acquires  renown  not  in  one,  but  in  all 
the  wide  fields  of  fancy  and  of  reason. 

Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,*  tho  elder  of  the  two  sweet  sisters 
who  have  acquired  so  much  of  fnmo  prematurely,  had  not,  like 
Margaret,  an  object  of  poetical  emulation  in  her  own  family.  Tn 
her  genius,  be  it  what  it  may,  there  is  more  of  self  dependence — 
less  of  the  imitative.  Her  mother's  generous  romance  of  soul 
may  have  simulated,  but  did  not  instruct.  Thus,  although  she 
has  actually  given  less  evidence  of  power  (in  our  opinion)  than 
Margaret — less  written  proof — still  its  indication  must  be  consider- 
ed at  higher  value.  Both  perished  at  sixteen.  Margaret,  we 
think,  has  left  the  better  poems'— ccrtninly,  tho  more  precocious- 
while  Lucretia  evinces  more  unequivocally  the  soul  of  the  poet' 
We  have  quoted  in  full  some  stanzas  composed  by  tlio  former  at 
eight  years  of.  age.  Hie  lattcr's  earliest  effusions  are  dated  at 
'ourteen.  Yet  the  first  compositions  of  the  two  seem  to  us  of 
nearly  equal  merit 

The  roost  elaborate  production  of  Margaret  is  M  Lenore."    It 

•  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Maria  Davidson,  Oslleeted  and  Arranged 
by  her  Mother;  with  a  Biography  ty  Miss  Sedgwick.    LeatMswofanwt 
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i  written  Mi  long  before  her  death,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  after 
patient  reflection,  with  much  care,  and  with  all  that  high  rewire 
•*>  do  soasethtng  lor  fame  with  which  Uie  reputation  of  her  sister 
had  inspired  her.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  the  eariy 
I  education  which  the  could  not  have  failed  to  rcccivo,  we 
that,  granting  her  a  trifle  more  than  average  talent,  it 
nave  been  rather  a  matter  for  surprise  had  alic  produced  a 
than  and  the  produced  a  better  poem  than  "Lcnorc*" 
Its  Umglky  viewed  in  connexion  with  its  keeping,  its  unity,  its 
^r^frr  and  its  completeness  (and  all  these  are  jwinte  having 
reftiintc  to  artistical  knowledge  and  perseverance)  will  impress 
the  critic  more  favorably  than  its  fancy,  or  any  other  indication 
of  noetic  power.  In  all  the  more  important  qualities  we  have 
wtt  far — very  far  finer  poems  than  M  Lenore*9  written  at  a  mnrh 
outlier  age  than  fifteen. 

M  Antir  Khan,"  the  longest  and  chief  composition  of  Lucreti*, 
has  been  long  known  to  the  reading  public  Partly  through 
IWinstr  Morse,  yet  no  doubt  partly  through  their  own  mcriu, 
the  poena  found  their  way  to  Soutbcy,  who,  after  his  peculiar 
fashion,  and  not  unmindful  of  his  previous  furores  in  the  case  of 
Kirks  White,  ChaUerton,  and  others  of  precocious  ability,  or  at 
least  celebrity,  thought  proper  to  reiiew  them  in  the  Quarterly. 
This  was  at  a  period  when  wo  humbled  ourselves,  with  a  subser- 
viency which  would  have  been  disgusting  had  it  not  been  ludi- 
erous,  before  the  crudest  critical  dicta  of  Great  Britain.  It  pleased 
the  laureate,  after  some  squibbing  in  the  way  of  demurrer,  to 
speak  of  the  book  in  question  as  follows : — u  In  these  poems  theie 
is  enough  of  originality,  enough,  of  aspiration,  enough  of  con* 
sooas  energy,  enough  of  growing  power  to  warrant  any  expecta- 
tions, however  sanguine,  which  the  patrons  and  the  friends  and 
i  of  the  deceased  could  have  formed  "  Meaning  nothing, 
•leaning  anything,  as  wo  clioosc  to  interpret  it,  this  son- 
still  sttftdent  (and  in  fact  the  half  of  it  would  have 
i  than  aufkient)  to  establish  upon  an  immoveable  basil 
the  reputation  of  Mies  Davidson  in  America.  Thenceforward 
snr  siamlaatinn  of  her  true  claims  to  distinction  was  considered 
Ittls  leas  than  a  declaration  of  heresy.  Nor  does  the  awe  of  the 
an  isym  4m*  sees  oven  yet  to  have  entirely  subsided 
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*  The  genius  of  Lncretia  Davidson,"  says  Miss  Sedgwick,  "  lias 
had.  the  meed  of  far  more  authoritative  praise  than  ours;  the- 
following  tribute  is  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review."  What 
this  lady — for  whom  and  for  whose  opinion  we  still  have  the 
highest  respect—  can  mean  by  calling  the  praise  of  Southey 
14  more  authoritative"  than  her  own,  is  a  point  we  shall  nut  |muse 
to  determine.  Her  praise  is  at  least  honest,  or  we  hope  so.  Its 
•*  authority v  is  in  exact  proportion  with  each  one's  estimate  of 
li«sr  judgment.  But  it  would  not  do  to  say  all  this  of  the  author 
of  "  Thalaba."  It  would  not  do  to  say  it  in  the  hearing  of  men 
who  are  sane,  and  who,  being  sane,  have  perused  the  leading  arti- 
cles in  the  "  London  Quarterly  Keview  "  during  the  ten  or  fifteen 
years  prior  to  that  period  when  Robert  Southcy.  having  concocted 
"  The  Doctor,"  took  defiuite  leave  of  his  wits.  In  fact,  for  any- 
thing that  we  have  yet  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary,  the  opinion 
of  the  laureate,  in  respect  to  the  poem  of  "  Amir  Khan,'*  is  a 
matter  still  only  known  to  Robert  Southoy.  But  were  it  known 
to  all  the  world,  as  Miss  Sedgwick  suppose*  witii  so  charmingly 
innocent  an  air ;  we  mean  to  say  were  it  really  an  honest  opinion, 
— this  "authoritative  praise,*9 — still  it  would  be  worth,  in  tho  eyes 
of  every  seiisiblo  person,  only  just  so  much  as  it  demonstrates,  or 
makes  a  show  of  demonstrating.  Happily  the  day  has  gone  by, 
and  we  trust  forever,  when  men  arc  content  to  swear  blindly  by 
the  words  of  a  master,  poet-laureate  though  ho  be.  But  what 
Southey  says  of  the  poem  is  at  best  an  opinion  and  no  more. 
What  Miss  Sedgwick  says  of  it  is  wery  much  in  the  same  |>rcdica- 
roent  M  Amir  Khan,*'  she  writes  M  has  long  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, but  we  think  it  has  suffered  from  a  general  and  very  natural 
distrust  of  precocious  genius.  The  versification  is  graceful,  the 
story  beautifully  devclo)>ed,  and  the  orientalism  well  sustained* 
We  think  it  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  our  most  popular 
poets  in  the  meridian  of  their  fame  ;  as  the  production  of  a  girl 
of  fifteen  it  seems  prodigious"  The  cant  of  a  kind  heart  when 
betraying  into  error  a  naturally  sound  judgment,  is  pcrhajM  the 
only  species  of  cant  in  the  world  not  altogether  contemptible. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  warmth  of  admiration  for  the  personal 
character  of  tli«*e  sweet  sisters,  as  that  character  is  depicted  by 
the  mother,  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  by  Mr.  Irving.    But  it  costs 
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m  no  eflbrt  to  distinguish  Unit  which,  in  our  heart,  is  love  of  their 
worth,  from  Unit  which,  iu  our  intellect,  is  appreciation  of  their 
poetic  ability*  WiUi  Uie  former,  as  critic,  we  have  noUiing  to  do 
The  distinction  is  one  too  obvious  for  comment ;  find  its  observation 
would  have  spared  us  much  twaddle  on  the  part  of  the  common* 
tutotn  una*  M  Amir  Khan.'9 

W§  will  endeavor  to  convey,  as  concisely  as  possible,  some  idea 
of  this  poem  aa  it  exists,  not  in  Ute  fancy  of  the  entiiusiastic,  out 
in  met  Itr  includes  four  hundred  and  forty  lines.  The  metre  is 
ahitly  oato-ayllabic  At  one  point  it  is  varied  by  a  casual  intro- 
duetioa  of  an  anapaest  iu  the  first  and  second  foot ;  at  another  (in 
a  aoag )  by  seven  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  rhyming  alternately ; 
the  metre  aaapcBstic  of  four  feet  alternating  with  three.  Tlie  vcr- 
shleatiin  is  always  good,  so  far  as  the  meagre  written  rule*  of  our 
Ingtish  prosody  extend ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  seldom  a  syllable 
•to  utuoh  or  too  Kttle ;  but  long  and  short  syllables  are  placed  at 
1  a  crowd  of  consonants  sometimes  renders  a  line  uri- 
For  example : 
He  loved,— and  oh,  be  loved  so  well 

TfMf  SSTfOW  SOSfOf  SWfWS  PfWSa  tht  tptU, 

Aft  tlsnca,  again,  the  rhythm  lapses,  in  the  most  innrtbtical  man- 
ner, anal  evidently  without  design,  from  one  species  to  another  al- 
together incongruous ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  sixth  line  of  these 
eight,  whore  the  tripping  anapaestic  stumbles  into  the  demure. 
iuntMe,  recovering  itself,  even  more  awkwardly,  in  the  conclusion : 

Bright  Star  of  the  Morning  I  this  bosom  is  cold— 

1  was  forced  from  my  native  shade, 
And  I  wrapped  me  around  with  my  ssantle*s  Ibid, 

A  osd.  mournful  Ctraitmion  moid  I 
And  I  then  vov/d  that  rapture  should  never  move 

Thk  chmmgtttm  chtek,  this  rwjytflat  eye, 
And  I  then  vowed  to  feel  neither  bum  nor  love, 

MatlwtwedlwmddmeetthmmidaT*. 

Occasionally  the  versification    rises  into  melody   and   oven 

afcssjglh:  aa  here — 

Twas  at  the  hour  when  Peris  love 
To  gaae  upon  the  Heaven  above 
Whose  portals  bright  with  many  a  gem 
Are  ©losed-— Ibrevor  dosed  ea  than. 

Onsjm  the  whole,  however,  it  ia  feeble,  vacillating,  and  ineffective; 
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giving  token  of  having  been  "  touched  up**  by  the  hand  of  a  friend, 
from  a  much  worse,  into  its  present  condition.  Such  rhymes  as 
floor  and  shower— ceased  and  breast — shade  and  spread— brow 
and  wo— dear  and  far— clear  and  air— morning  and  dawning— 
fortli  and  earth— step  and  deep— Khan  and  hand— are  constantly 
occurring ;  and  although,  certainly,  we  should  not,  a$  a  general 
rate,  expect  better  things  from  a  girl  of  sixteen,  we  still  look  in 
vain,  and  with  something  very  much  akin  to  a  smile,  for  aught 
even  approaching  that  M  marpelloue  ease  and  grace  of  vereijka- 
fum"  about  which  Mies  Sedgwick,  in  the  benevolence  of  her  heart, 
discourses. 

Nor  does  the  story,  to  our  dispassionate  apprehension,  appear 
••beautifully  developed.1*  It  runs  thus :— Amir  Khan,  8ubahdar 
of  Cachemere,  weds  a  Circassian  slave  who,  cold  as  a  statue  and  aa 
obstinately  silent,  refuses  to  return  his  love.  The  8ubahdnr  ap- 
plies to  a  magician,  who  gives  him 


Oathewlalmidoia^.m^khour; 
the  effect  of  whose  perfume  renders  him  npparcntiy  lifeless  while 
stiH  in  possession  of  all  his  senses.  Amreeta,  the  slave,  supposing 
her  lover  dead,  gives  way  to  clamorous  grief,  and  reveals  the  se- 
cret love  which  she  has  long  borne  her  lord,  but  refused  to  divulge 
because  a  slave.  Amir  Khan  hereupon  revives,  and  all  trouble  is 
at  an  end. 

Of  course,  no  one  at  all  read  in  Eastern  fable  will  be  willing  to 
give  Miss  Davidson  credit  for  originality  in  the  conception  of  Uiis 
little  story ;  and  if  she  have  claim  to  merit  at  all,  as  regards  it, 
that  claim  must  be' founded  upon  Ute  manner  of  narration.  But 
H  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  most  naked  ouUine  alone  can 
be  given  in  the  compass  of  four  hundred  and  forty  lines.  The 
tale  w,  in  sober  fact,  told  very  much  as  any  young  person  might 
be  expected  to  tell  it  The  strength  of  the  narrator  ia  wholly  laid 
out  upon  a  description  of  moonlight  (in  the  uaual  style)  with 
which  the  poem  commences- upon  a  second  description  of  moon- 
light (in  precisely  the  same  manner)  with  which  a  second  division 
commences— and  in  a  third  description  of  Uie  hall  in  which  the 
entranced  8ubahdar  reposes.  This  is  all— absolutely  all ;  or  at 
Wast  the  rest  hat  the  nakedness  of  mere  catalogue.  We  recej- 
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m^  throughout,  the  poetic  sentiment,  but  little— very  little— of 
poetic  avotr.    We  see  occasional  gleams  of  imagination :  for  ei- 


And  every  crystal  dood  of  Heaven 
Ifored  as  It  paved  Ike  queen  of  even,  . . 

Amreeta  wns  cold  as  the  marble  floor 
The*  gUofen*  beneath  the  rrightly  •hewer. 


At  that  calm  h«»wr  when  Peri*  lore 
To  gate  upon  the  Heaven  above, 
Whose  portals  bright  with  many  a  gem 
Are  doted—forever  closed  m  them.  .... 

The  8obabder  with  noiseless  step 
Bashed  like  the  night-breese  o'er  the  deep. 

Wo  look  h  vain  for  another  instance  worth  quoting.  But  were  the 
fcacy  teen  hi  these  examples  observable  either  in  the  general  con- 
stat or  fa  the  incidents  of  the  narrative,  we  should  not  feci  obliged 
to  disagree  to  unequivocally  with  that  opinion  which  pronounces 
ibis  clever  little  production  "  on*  which  would  not  have  don*  die- 
ereiii  to owr  wmt pofulmr  po$U  in  th$  meridian  of  th$ir/dm$r 
«  As  the  work  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,"  most  assured!  y  wo  do  not 
think  it *  prodiaioue."  In  regard  to  it  we  may  repeat  what  we 
ami  of  "Leaore," — that  we  have  seen  finer  poems  in  every  re4 
sped,  written  by  children  of  more  immature  age.  It  is  a  creditable 
sssnsiisiliiia ;  nothing  beyond  this.  And,  in  so  saying,  we  shall 
startle  awe  bat  the  brainless,  and  the  adopters  of  ready-made 
ideas.  We  are  convinced  that  we  express  the  unnttered  senti- 
ment of  every  educated  individual  who  has  read  the  poem.  Nor, 
having  give*  the  plain  frets  of  the  case,  do  we  feel  called  upon  to 
nreaer  any  apology  for  our  flat  refusal  to  play  ditto  either  to  M«a 
Mgnh^WMr.IrrmfrortoMr.Bouthcy. 
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I*  speaking  of  Mb.  William  Ellkrt  Ciiak kiko,  who  has  just 
published  a  very  neat  little  volume  of  poems,  we  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  the  indefinite  rather  than  the  definite  article. 
LTe  is  a,  and  by  no  means  to,  William  Ellcry  Channing.    He  is 
only  the  ton  of  the  great  essayist  deceased.     Ho  is  just  such  a 
prson,  in  despite  of  his  ciarum  et  venerabUe  notnen,  as  Pindar 
would  have  designated  by  tl>e  significant  term  n(.    It  may  be 
said  in  his  favor  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  him.    Like  an  honest 
woman,  he  has  always  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  from  being  • 
made  the  subject  of  gossip.     His  book  contains  about  sixty-three 
things,  which  he  calls  poems,  and  which  he  no  doubt  seriously 
supposes  so  to  be.     They  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  mistakes,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  that  of  their  having  been  printed  at 
all.    They  are  not  precisely  English— nor  will  we  insult  a  great 
nation  by  calling  them  Kickapoo;  perhaps  they  are  Chaaningeec 
We  may  convey  some  general  idea  of  them  by  two  foreign  terms 
not  in  common  use — the  Italian  pavoneggiarei,  **  to  strut  like  a 
peacock,"  and  the  German  word  for  "sky -rocketing,"  eehwarmereL 
They  are  more  preposterous,  in  a  word,  than  any  poems  except 
tliose  of  the  author  of  "Sam  Patch ;"  for  we  presume  we  are 
right  (are  wo  not!)  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  author  of 
"Sam  Patch"  k  the  very  worst  of  all  the  wretched  poets  that 
ever  existed  upon  earth. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  customary  phrase  about  a  man's 
"making  a  fool  of  himself^  we  doubt  if  any  one  was  ever  a  fool 
of  his  own  free  will  and  accord.  A  poet,  therefore,  should  not 
always  be  taken  too  strictly  to  task.  Ho  should  be  treated  with 
leniency,  and,  even  when  damned,  should  be  damned  with  re- 
spect. Nobility  of  descent,  too,  should  be  allowed  its  privileges 
not  more  in  social  life  than  in  letters.  The  son  of  a  great  author 
cannot  be  handled  too  tenderly  by  the  critical  Jack  Ketch.  Mr. 
Channing  must  be  hung,  that's  true.  He  must  be  hung  in  terro- 
rem— and  for  this  there  is  no  help  under  the  sun ;  but  then  wo 
■hall  do  hhn  all  manner  of  justice,  and  observe  every  species  of 
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,  and  be  especially  careful  of  his  feelings,  and  hang  Lira 
gingerly  .and  gracefully,  with  a  silken  cord,  as  the  8paniardt 
hang  their  grandees  of  the  blue  blood,  their  nobles  of  the  am-' 
frvaxai*. 

To  be  serious,  then ;  as  we  always  wish  to  bo  if  possible.  Mr* 
*  Chaining  (whom  we  suppose  to  be  a  very  young  man,  since  we 
an  precluded  from  supposing  him  a  very  old  one,)  appears  to 
hare  been,  inoculated,  at  the  same  moment,  with  virus  from  Ten- 
nyson and  from  Carlyle.  And  here  we  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood.  For  Tennyson,  as  for  a  man  imbued  with  the  richest 
and  rarest  poetio  impulses,  we  hare  an  admiration — a  reverence 
unbounded.  His  MMort*  D'Arthur,"  his  "Locksley  Hall,"  his 
•  Sleeping  Beauty,"  his  M  Lady  of  8halott,"  his  "  Lotos  Eaters," 
his  "JBaone,"  and  many  other  poems,  .are  not  surpassed,  in  all 
thai  gives  to  Poetry  its  distinctive  value,  by  the  compositions  of 
any  one  living  or  dead.  And  his  leading  error — that  error  which 
renders  him  unpopular— a  point*  to  be  sure,  of  no  particular  im- 
portance— thai  very  error,  we  say,  is  founded  in  truth — in  a  keen. 
perception  of  the  elements  of  poetic  beauty.  Wo  alliulo  to  his 
quahrtaoai  to  what  the  world  chooses  to  term  lib  affectation. 
No  tme  poet — no  critic  whose  approbation  is  worth  even  a  copy 
of  the  volume  we  now  hold  in  our  hand — will  deny  that  he.feel* 
impressed,  sometimes  even  to  tears,  by  many  of  those  very  affec- 
tations which  he  is  impelled  by  the  prejudice  of  his  education,  or 
by  the  cant  of  his  reason,  to  condemn.  He  should  thus  be  led 
Is  examine  the  extent  of  the  one,  and  to  be  wary  of  the  deduc- 
tions of  the  other.  In  met,  the  profound  intuition  of  Lord  Bacon 
hat  supplied,  in  one  of  his  immortal  apothegms,  the  whole  phil- 
osophy of  the  point  at  issue.  M  There  is  no  exquisite  beauty,"  lie 
truly  says,  M  without  some  etrangeneee  in  its  proportions."  We 
maintain,  then,  thai  Tennyson  errs,  not  in  his  occasional  quaint* 
nets,  but  in  its  continual  and  obtrusive  excess.  And,  in  accusing 
Mr.  Channing  of  having  been  inoculated  with  trim*  from  Tenny* 
sen,  wa  merely  mean  to  say  that  he  has  adopted  and  exaggerated 
that  noble  poet's  characteristic  defect,  having  mistaken  it  for  his 
principal  merit* 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  quaint  only ;  he  is  never,  as  some  have  sup' 
psssd  him,  obscure— except,  indeed,  to  the  uneducated,  whom  he 
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does  not  address.  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  .obscure 
only ;  be  is  seldom,  as  some  have  imagined  him,  quaint  80  far 
he  is  right;  for  although  quaintness,  employed  by  a  man  of  judg- 
ment and  genius,  may  be  made  auxiliary  to  a  poem,  whose*  true 
thesis  is  beauty,  and  beauty  alone,  it  is  grossly,  and  even  ridicu- 
lously, out  of  place  in  a  work  of  prose.  But  in  his  obscurity  il 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  is  wrong.  Either  a  man  in- 
tends to  be  understood,  or  he  does  not  If  he  write  a  book  which 
he  intends  not  to  be  understood,  wo  shall  bo  very  happy  indeed 
not  to  understand  it ;  but  if  he  write  a  book  which  lie  means  to 
be  understood,  and,  in  this  book,  be  at  all  possible  pains  to  pre- 
vent us  from  understanding  it,  we  can  only  say  that  he  is  an  ass 
— and  this,  to  be  brief,  is  our  private  opinion  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
which  we  now  take  the  liberty  of  making  public 

It  seems  that  having  deduced,  from  Tennyson  and  Carlyle,  an 
opinion  of  the  sublimity  of  everything  odd,  and  of  the  pro- 
*  fundity  of  everything  meaningless,  Mr.  Channing  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  setting  up  for  himself  as  a  jwet  of  unusual  depth, 
and  very  remarkable  powers  of  mind.  His  airs  and  graces,  in 
consequence,  have  a  highly  picturesque  effect,  and  the  Boston 
critics,  who  have  a  notion  that  poets  are  porpoises,  (for  they  are 
always  talking  about  their  running  in  "schools,")  cannot  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  particular  school  he  must  belong.  We  say 
the  Bobby  Button  school,  by  all  means.  Ho  clearly  belongs  to 
Unit.  And  should  nobody  ever  have  heard  of  the  Bobby  Button 
school,  that  h)  a  point  of  no  material  importance.  We  will  an- 
swer for  it,  as  it  is  one  of  our  own.  Bobby  Button  is  a  gentle- 
man with  whom,  for  a  long  time,  we  have  had  the  honor  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  His  personal  appearance  is  striking.  He 
has  quite  a  big  head.  His  ayen  protrude  and  have  all  the  air  of 
saucers.  His  chin  retreats.  His  mouth  is  depressed  at  the  cor- 
ners. He  wears  a  perpetual  frown  of  contemplation.  His  words 
are  slow,  emphatic,  few,  and  oracular.  His  "  thes,"  "ands,"  and 
u  but*,**  have  more  meaning  than  other  men's  polysyllables.  His 
nods  would  have  put  Burleigh's  to  the  blush.  His  whole  aspect, 
indeed,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  gcutlemali  modest  to  a  fault,  and 
painfully  overburthened  with  intellect  We  insist,  however,  upon 
tailing  Mr.  Channing  s  school  of  poetry  the  Bobby  Button  tnhool, 
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rafter  because  Mr*  Channing's  poetry  k  strong]/  suggestive  of 
Bobby  Button,  than  beauts*  Mr.  Button  himself  ever  dallied,  to 
any  very  great  extent,  with  the  Muses.  With  the  exception,  in* 
feed,' of  n  eery  ine  u  Sonnet  to  a  Pig  w— or  rather  the  fragment 
of  a  —net,  for  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  words  "0  piggy 
wiggy,"  with  the  0  italicised  for  emphasis— with  the  exception  of 
tins,  we  any,  we  are  not  aware  of  his  having  produced  anything 
worthy  of  thai  stupendous  genius  which  is  certainly  in  him,  aud 
only  wasta,  fake  the  starling  of  Sterne,  u  to  get  out" 

The  boat  passage  in  the  book  before  us,  is  to  be  found  at  page 
If  1,  and  we  quote  it,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  in  full : 

Dear  fiend,  ia  this  Jair  atmosphere  sfsJn, 
Far  from  die  noisy  echoes  of  tho  main, 
Amid  the  tr«irM-«3tl  mountain*,  and  the  hills 
From  whose  strange  grouping  a  fine  power  distills 
The  southing  and  Uhj  calm,  I  mwk  repose, 
The  elty  •  n»»i«e  forgot  find  linrd  stent  wcies. 
As  thn«  once  paid  Vt>  the  rarest  suns  of  earth 
Have  in  the  dust  of  cities  shown  their  worth, 
Where  king  eulli*i<ju  with  tho  human  curse 
Has  of  anmt  j?h*y  been  the  frequent  nurse, 
And  mug  thorn  «Ae  in  ead  title*  dwell 
Are  ef  the  grtcn  tree*  fully  tcnMble. 
IV  tkem  the  eilvrr  belli  ef  tinkling  etream* 
Juan  brighter  the*  an  emgete  laugh  in  dream*. 

The  fcw  lines  Italicised  are  highly  meritorious,  and  the  whole 
extract  la  ao  for  decent  and  intelligible,  that  we  experienced  a 
foaling  of  surprise  upon  meeting  it  amid  the  doggerel  which  sur- 
lesmii  it  Not  leas  was  our  astonishment  upon  finding,  at  page 
lft,  a  §m  thought  so  well  embodied  as  the  following: 

Or  me  the  eartg  start,  a  mild  ssrssfe-am, 
Came  nut  to  bury  the  diurnal  tun. 

But,  k  An  wny  of  commendation,  we  hare  now  done.  We  have 
carefully  explored  the  whole  volume,  in  nun,  for  a  single  ad- 
ditional line  worth  even  the  most  qualified  applause. 

The  utter  •bemdon  the  charming  fu#%£—the  perfect  loose- 
ness (to  use  a  western  phrase)  of  his  rhythm,  is  one  of  Mr.  C's 
most  noticeable,  and  certainly  one  of  his  most  refreshing  traits. 
It  would  be  quite  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  read  or  scan,  or  to  hear 
anybody  else  read  or  scan,  such  a  line  as  this,  at  page  8,  for 
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Masculine  almost  though  softly  eaiVd  m  grace, 

where  **  masculine "  has  to  be  read  ait  a  trochee,  aud  •* almost9*  aa 
an  iambus ;  or  this,  at  page  8 : 

That  compels  me  on  through  wood,  and  foil,  and  moor, 

where  "  that  compels  "  has  to  be  pronounced  as  equivalent  to  the 
iambus  u  me  on ;"  or  this,  at  page  18 : 

I  leave  thec,  the  maid  spoke  to  the  true  youth, 

where  both  the  uthu w  demand  a  strong  accent  to  preserve  the 
iambic  rhythm  ;  or  this,  at  page  20  : 

So  in  our  steps  strides  truth  and  honest  trust, 
where  (to  say  nothing  of  tho  grammar,  which  may  be  Dutch,  but 
is  not  English)  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  through  with  the 
M  step  strides  truth"  without  dislocating  the  under  jaw  ;  or  this, 
at  page  32 : 

The  serene  asure  the  keen  stars  are  now: 
or  this,  on  the  same  page : 

Some*!**  of  sorrow,  Joy  to  lay  Purer*  ; 
or  this,  at  page  66  : 

Umreh  action,  sum  in  repeee  innaretg  hanhf 
or  this,  at  page  60  : 

Provides  sme/ssf  enjoyment    0  my  Wether; 
or  this,  at  page  138: 

/Me  the  ewi/t  petrel,  mimicking  the  wave**  memntre  ? 
about  all  of  which  the  less  we  say  the  better. 
At  page,  06  we  rend  thus : 

Where  the  untrammelled  soul  on  her  wind  amiss*, 

Fe*rle**ly  *wr.pingt  define  mw  earthly  fee*,  j 

There,  there  upon  that  mfinitcst  sea 

Ladg  thg  hope,  mfair  a  hope,  emnmon*  me. 

At  page  61,  we  have  it  thns  : 

The  riror  calmly  flows 
Through  shinins;  hanks,  thro'  lonely  glen 
Where  the  owl  shrieks,  tho*  ne'er  the  cheer  of  men 

Has  stirred  its  mute  repose ; 
BtUl  if  mm  mould  walk  there  mm  womltlgn  there  syem. 

At  page  186,  we  read  as  follows : 

Tune  thy  dear  voice  to  no  funereal  song. 
Per  0  Demtk  etemde  to  weiernn  t  thee  i 
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linage  116,  he  has  this: 

■  These  graves,  you  mean ; 

Their  history  who  knows  better  than  Iff 
For  is  the  busy  street  strikes  oo  my  car 
JRscA  mmnd,  even  inaudible  voice* 
lifthie  the  long  tele  my  memory  tefls. 

Just  below,  on  the  Mine  page,  he  has 

I  see  hot  little  difference  truly; 

asd  si  peg*  76  he  Wrly  pots  the  climax  to  metrical  absurdity  in 

the less  which  fellow: 

Th«spirkbdklsbbh<Missto^ls»tfloiror»-- 
A  Weutilul  mam** ;  how  the  colors  lire, 
laftieatdyeWicate! 

TWs  k  to  be  read,  of  course,  intrikkittly  dilikkit,  and  "  intrikkit- 
tly ddikkH"  it  is — unless,  indeed,  we  are  very  especially  mistaken. 
The  sffectatioos— the  Tennysonisms  of  Mr.  Channing— pervade 
Us  book  at  aU  points,  and  are  not  easily  particularised.  He 
employs,  for  example,  the  word  "delight"  for  "  delighted  ;"  as  at 
pace  8* 

Delight  to  trace  the  niouiitsin-brook's  <k*5«ii 

He  tecs,  also,  all  the  prepositions  in  a  different  sense  from  the, 
rabbis.    If,  fer  instance,  he  was  called  upon  to  say  "on,"  he 
waejkfni  say  H  by  any  means,  but  he'd  say  "  off,"  and  endeavor, 
to  make  H  answer  the  purpose.    For  "to,"  in  the  same  manner, 
h*  says  "from ;"  ibr  "with,"  "of,"  and  so  on :  at  page  «,  fbr^ 
example: 


Harlem  m  winter,  mid  the  glittering  banks 
-"     1e/ unspotted  snow,  the  maiden 


fcr' 


n  he  says  "serene ;"  as  at  page  4 : 
The  mioences  of  this  «rrene  isk. 


Fe*  "subdued,"  he  says  "tnodued  :"  as  at  page  16  J 
Mo fml of  thought, so suoducd  to brightfcais. 
Bf  At  way,  what  kind  of  fear*  are  bright  t 
For  "  eternal,"  he  says  *  cterne" :  as  at  page  «0 : 
Has  risen,  emd  an  eterae  sun  now  paints, 
For  •  Meadleas,"  he  substitutes  "  friondfo*  /"  as  at  page  tl : 

Are  drawam  other  figures.    Not  fHcod/m. 
fc"ra*s*V  he  prefer*  "future :"  at  at  page  32: 
lof  sorrow.    Joy  to  thy  fate* 
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To  "asure,"  in  the  same  way,  he  prefers  "astir*  .**'  asat  page  4#  J 

To  stand  eaoh  separate  ia  the  autre. 
In  place  of  "  unheard,"  he  writes  "  nnheard :"  as  thus,  at  page  49 : 

Or  turns,  UW  aaheard,  that  your  sphoro  is  dumb. 
In  place  of  "  perchance,"  he  writes  "/urchanco  :"  as  at  page  7 1  : 

When  perchance  sorrow  with  her  icy  smile. 
Instead  of  "  more  infinite,"  he  writes  "  infintfor,"  with  an  accent 
on  the  "  nit,"  as  thus,  at  page  100  : 

Hope's  child,  I  summon  infiaiter  powers, 
And  here  we  might  as  well  ask  Mr.  Channing,  in  passing,  what 
idea  he  attaches  to  infinity,  and  whether  he  really  thinks  that 
he  is  at  liberty  to  subject  the  adjective  "  infinite"  to  degrees  of 
comparison.  8ome  of  these  days  we  shall  hear,  no  doubt,  of 
"  eternal,  ctcrnalcr,  and  eternalest" 

Our  author  is  quite  enamoured  of  the  word  "  sumptuous,"  and 
talks  about  "  sumptuous  trees"  and  "  sumptuous  girls,"  with  no 
other  object,  we  think,  than  to  omploy  the  epithet  at  all  hasnrds 
and  upon  all  occasions.  He  seems  unconscious  that  it  means 
nothing  mort  than  expensive,  or  costly ;  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  either  trees  or  girls  are,  in  America,  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

For  "  loved"  Mr.  C.  prefers  to  say  "  was  loving,"  and  takes 
great  pleasure  in  the  law  phrase  "  the  same."  Both  peculiarities 
are  exemplified  at  pag*  80,  where  he  says : 

The  maid  was  loving  this  enamoured  same, 
He  is  fond  also,  of  inversions  and  contractions,  and  employs  them 
in  a  very  singular  manner.    At  page  16  he  has : 

Now  may  I  thee  describe  a  Paradise. 
At  page  60  be  says  : 

Thou  lasy  river,  flowing  neither  way 
Me  figures*  and  yet  thy  banks  seem  gay. 

At  page  148  he  writes : 

Men  change  that  Heaven  above  not  more; 

meaning  that  men  change  so  much  that  Heaven  above  does  not 
change  more.    At  page  160  he  says : 

But  so  muchsoat  host  thou  within  thy  form 
*"*  rdays  thou  art  the  more; 
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kf  which  he  would  imp!/  thai  the  lad/  has  so  much  soul  within 
her  fern  thai  she  is  more  luscious  than  luscious  summer  days. 

Were  we  to  quote  specimens  under  the  general  head  of  "  utter 

em4  irredeemable  nonsense,"  we  should  quote  nine-tenths  of  the 

*  hook.    8uch  nonsense,  we  mean,  a*  the  following,  from  page  lit 

I  near  tar  solemn  anthem  fall, 

Of  richest  song  upon  my  ear, 
That  clothes  thee  in  thy  golden  pall 

As  this  wide  win  flows  on  tho  mere. 

How  let  us  translate  this :  He  hears  (Mr.  Clmnning,)  a  soloms 

anthem,  of  richest  song,  fall  upon  his  car,  and  this  anthem  clothes 

the  individual  who  sings  H  in  that  individual's  golden  pall,  in  the 

sum  Banner  that  or  at  the  time  when,  the  wide  sun  flows  on  the 

■ate    which  is  all  very  delightful,  no  doubt 

At  page  47,  he  informs  us  that, 

— — It  is  not  liviog; 

To  a  soul  behoving, 

To  change  each  noble  joy, 

Which  our  strength  employs* 

For  a  state  half  rotten 

And  a  hie  of  toys, 


▲ad  that  it  is 


Better  to  be  forgotten 
Then  lose  equipoise. 


And  we  dare  say  it  is,  if  one  could  only  understand  what  kind  of 
equipoise  is  intended.  It  is  better  to  be  forgotten,  for  instance, 
then  to  lose  one's  equipoise  on  the  top  of  a  shot  tower. 

Occupying  the  whole  of  page  88,  ho  has  the  six  lines  which 
follow,  and  we  will  present  any  one  (the  author  not  excepted,) 
with  a  copy  *f  the  volume,  if  any  one  will  tell  us  what  they  are 
si  about : 

He  came  and  waved  a  little  silver  wand, 

He  dropped  the  veil  that  hid  a  statue  fcir, 
He  drew  a  ewele  with  that  pearly  hand, 

His  grace  connVd  that  beauty  in  the  air, 
Those  limb*  so  gentle  now  at  rest  from  fight, 
Taste  quiet  eyes  now  musing  on  the  nsght 

Iff,  he  has  the  following : — 

Dry  leaves  with  yellow  feme,  they  are 
FH  wreath  of  Autumn,  while  a  star 
Stfl,  bright,  and  pure,  our  frosty  air 
shivers  m  twinkling  points 
Of  tain  celestial  hair 
us  one  side  of  Heaven  anoints. 
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This  we  think  we  can  explain.  Let  us  see.  Dry  leaves,  mixed 
with  yellow  ferns,  are  a  wreath  fit  for  autumn  at  the  time  when 
our  frosty  air  shivers  a  stHl,  bright,  and  pure  star  with  twinkling 
points  of  thin  celestial  hair,  and  with  this  hair,  or  hair  plaster, 
anoints  one  side  of  the  sky.  Yes — this  is  it — no  doubt 
At  page  128,  we  have  these  lines : 

My  sweet  girl  is  lying  still 

In  her  lovely  afimn*plicro ; 
The  gentle  hope*  her  blue  veins  fill 

With  pure  silver  wnrm  and  clear. 

0  see  her  hair,  X)  mark  her  breast  I 

Would  H  not,  0 !  comfort  thee, 
If  tliou  couhlst  nightly  go  to  rest 

By  that  virgin  chastity  f 

Tes ;  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  would.     TJie  eight  lines  are 

entitled  a  M  Song,"  and  we  should  like  very  much  to  hear  Mr. 

Ohanning  sing  it 

Pages  36,  37,  38,   30.  40,  and   41,  are  filled   with  short 

*  Thoughts*  in  what  Mr.  C.  supposea  to  be  the  manner  of  Jean 

Paul.    One  of  them  runs  thus : 

.    How  shall  I  live  t    In  earnestness. 
Whet  alkali  I  do  I    Work  earnestly. 
Wliat  shall  I  giro  f    A  willingness. 
What  ritall  I  gnin  f    Tranquility. 
But  do  von  menn  a  quietness 
In  which  I  act  ami  no  man  bless  f 
Flash  out  in  action  infinite  end  free, 
Action  conjoined  with  tlecp  tranquillity, 
Resting  upon  the  soul's  true  utterance,  • 

Ami  life  sliall  now  as  merry  as  a  dance. 

All  our  readers  will  be  happy  to  hear,  wo  are  sure,  that  Mr.  CI  is 

going  M  to  flash  out"    Elsewhere  at  page  07,  he  expresses  very 

similar  sentiments : 

My  empire  is  myself  and  I  dyfy 

Ine  external ;  yes,  1  rule  the  whole  or  die  I 

It  will  be  observed  here,  that  Mr.  Channing's  empire  is  himself,  (a 
small  kingdom,  however,)  that  he  intends  to  defy  M  the  external,* 
whatever  that  is — perhaps  he  means  tho  infcmals — and  that,  in 
short,  he  is  going  to  rule  the  whole  or  die*;  all  which  is  very  pro- 
per, indeed,  and  nothing  more  than  we  have  to  expect  from  Mr.  0. 
Again,  at  page  146,  he  is  rather  fierce  than  otherwise.  Be 
says: 
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We  surely  were  not  meant  to  ride  the  tea, 
(Hmoming  the  wave  in  that  to  prisoned  i 
leposing  our  atfimto  faculties  utterly. 
_  Bonn,  like  a  marine  sunlit  waterfall 

r In kiUnke abysms :  speak  load, apeak  1 


it 

Bern  Mr.  Channiqg  not  only  intends  to  "  speak  loud  and  free9* 

himself  *•*  ndviecs  every  body  else  to  do  likewise.     For  his  own 

part!  he  says,  he  is  going  to  "  boom" — "  to  hum  and  to  boom" — 

to  "ham  like  a  roaring  waterfall,"  and  "boom  to  an  infinite 

abysm."    What,  in  the  name  of  Belsebub,  it  to  become  of  us  all  I 

At  page  39,  while  indulging  in  similar  bursts  of  fervor  and  of 

Jaa%aatioa,  he  says : 

Thou  nseeteet  a  eommon  man 
WHa  a  delusive  show  of  ecu, 

and  this  passage  we  quote  by  way  of  instancing  what  we  consider 
the  oaJy  misprint  hi  the  book.  Mr.  Channing  could  never  have 
.  nsaaat  la  aaj : 

Then  meetest  a  common  man 

With  a  delusive  show  of  ean; 

ftv  what  it  a  delusive  show  of  can/    No  doubt  it  should  have 

Wea, 

Thou  neatest  a  little  pup  '    " 

Wim  a  delusive  show  of  trn^up. 

A  can,  we  believe,  is  a  tin-cup,  and  the  cup  must  have  been  tied 
to  the  tail  of  the  pup.  Boys  mil  do  such  tricks,  and  there  is  no 
earthly  way  of  preventing  them,  we  believe,  short  of  cutting  off 
their  heads— or  the  tails  of  the  pups. 

And  this  remarkable  little  volume  is,  after  all,  by  William  E- 
brv  Channing.  A  great  name  it  has  been  said,  is,  in  many  cases, 
a  great  misfortune.  We  hear  daily  complaints  from  the  George 
Washington  Dixon*,  the  Socrates  Smiths,  and  the  Napoleon  Buon- 
,  about  the  inconsiderate  ambition  of  their  parents 
By  inducing  invidious  comparison,  these  prceru^ 
sstna  gat  their  bearers  (so  they  say)  into  evary  variety  of  scrape.' 
V  George  Washington  Dixon,  for  example,  does  not  think  proper, 
apaa  compulsion,  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  patriot,  he  is  consi- 
dered a  very  singular  man ;  and  8ocrates  Smith  b  never  brought 
■p  before  bin  honor  the  Mayor  without  receiving  a  double  allow". 
sacs  of  thirty  days;  while  Ms  honor  the  Mayor  ean  assiga  Ad 
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sounder  reason  for  his  severity,  than  that  better  things  than  get- 
ting toddied  are  to  be  expected  of  Socrates.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  -being  called 
Nota  Bene  Jones  by  all  his  acquaintance,  is  cowskiitned,  with  per* 
feet  regularity,  five  time  a  month,  merely  because  people  will  feel 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  cowskin  a  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

And  yet  these  gentlemen— the  8miths  and  the  Joneses— -aw 
wrong  in  toto—as  the  Smiths  and  the  Joneses  invariably  are. 
They  are  wrong,  we  say,  in  accusing  their  parents  aud  sponsors. 
They  err  in  attributing  their  misfortune*  and  persecutions  to  the 
pranomina — to  the  names  assigned  them  at  the  baptismal  font. 
Mr.  Socrates  Smith  does  not  receive  his  double  quantum  of  thirty 
dap  because  ho  is  called  Socrates,  but  because  ho  is  called  Socrates 
Smith.     Mr.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  Jones  is  not  in  the  weekly  re- 
ceipt of  a  flogging  on  account  of  being  Mr.  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
but  simply  on  account  of  being  Mr.  Napoleon  Buonaparto  Sonet. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  clear  distinction.     It  is  tho  surname  which  is  to 
blame,  after  all.    Mr.  Smith  must  drop  the  Smith.     Mr.  Jones 
should  discard  the  Jones.    No  ono  would  ever  think  of  taking 
Socrates— Socrates  solely— to  the  watchhouso ;  and  there  is  not 
a  bully  living  who  would  venture  to  cowskin  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte per  $e.    And  the  reason  is  plain.     With  nine  individuals 
out  of  ten,  as  the  world  is  at  present  happily  constituted,  Mr. 
Socrates  (without  the  8mith)  would  be  taken  for  tho  veritable 
philosopher  of  whom  we  liavo  heard  so  much,  ami  Mr.  Najwleon 
Buonaparto  (without  the  Jones)  would  bo  received  implicitly  as 
the  hero  of  Austcrlitx,     And  should  Mr.  Napoleon  Buounparte 
(without  tho  Jones)  givo  an  opinion  upon  military  strategy,  it 
would  be  heard  with  the  profotindcst  respect.     And  should  Mr. 
8ocratcs  (without  the  Smith)  deliver  a  lecture  or  write  a  book, 
what  critic  so  bold  as  not  to  pronounce  it  more  luminous  than  the 
logic  of  Emerson,  and  more  profound  than  the  Orphicism  of  Al- 
cott.    In  fact,  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  case  we  have 
imagined,  would  derive  through  their  own  ingenuity,  a  very  ma* 
terial  adv.  ntage.     But  no  such  ingenuity  has  been  needed  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  William  Ellcry  Channing,  who  has  been  befriended 
by  tate,  or  tho  foresight  of  hi?  sponsors,  and  who  has  no  Jones 
ar  Smith  at  the  end  of  his  name. 
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Aid  heir,  too,  a  question  occur*.  There  arc  many  people  in 
the  world  silly  enough  to  be  deceired  by  Appearances.  There  aw 
uufrriduak  to  crude  in  intellect — so  eram,  (if  we  may  be  permit* 
tod  lo  employ  a  word  which  answers  our  purpose  much  betttf 
than  any  other  in  the  language,)  so  green,  wo  say,  a*  to  imagine, 
hi  the  absence  of  any  indication  to  the  contrary,  that  a  volume 
bearing  upon  its  title-page  the  name  of  William  Ellcry  Chnnning, 
sav4  necessarily  be  the  |»o*thumous  work  of  that  truly  illustrious 
Mthor,  the  sols  WHKan  Ellcry f  Chnnning  of  whom  any  body  in 
the  world  ever  heard.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  uninformed 
young  perrons  prowling  about  our  book-shops,  who  will  bo  raw 
suoagh  to  buy,  and  even  to  read  half  through  this  pretty  littlu 
book,  (God  preserve  and  forgive  them  I)  mistaking  it  for  tho  com* 
position  of  another.  But  what  then  1  Are  not  books  made,  as 
well  as  razors,  to  sell  f  The  poet's  name  U  William  Ellcry  Chan- 
mug  Is  Hnotf  And  if  a  man  has  not  a  right  to  tho  use  of  his 
own  name,  to  die  use  of  what  has  he  a  right!  And  could  tins 
poet  hare  reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  to  have  injured  tho  sale 
of  Us  own  volume  by  any  uncalled-for  announcement  upon  the 
tide-page,  or  in  a  preface,  to  tho  effect  that  he  is  not  his  father, 
but  only  his  lather's  very  intelligent  son  f  To  put  the  case  more 
dearly  by  reference  to  our  old  friends,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones. 
Is  either  Mr.  8mith,  when  mistaken  for  8ocrates,  or  Mr.  Jones, 
when  accosted  as  Napoleon,  bound,  by  any  conceivable  species 
of  honor,  to  inform  the  whole  world — the  one,  that  he  is  not 
Socrates,  but  only  Socrates  Smith ;  tho  other,  that  he  is  by  no 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  but  only  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
i! 


WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

Amouo  our  men  of  genius  whom,  because  they  are  men  of  go* 
■ius,  we  neglect,  let  rue  not  fail  to  mention  William  Wallace,  of 
Kentucky.  Had  Mr.  W.  been  born  under  the  wings  of  that  in* 
enable  buzzard,  "The  North  American  Review,"  his  unusual  me 
fits  would  long  ago  have  been  Masoned  to  tho  world— us  the  far 
Inferior  merits  of  Sprague,  Dana,  and  others  of  like  calibre,  have 
already  tutu  human!    Neither  of  these  gentlemen  has  written 


»  i 


T  a  poem  worthy  to  be  compared  with  "  Tho  Chaunt  of  a  8oul," 

*  published  in  "The  Union  Magazine*  for  November,  1848.    It  b 

a  noble  composition  throughout — imaginative,  eloquent,  full  of 

dignity,  and  well  sustained.    It  abounds  in  detached  images  of 

high  merit — for  example :  * 

Your  early  splendor's  gone 
Like  stars  into  a  cloud  withdrawn— 
Like  music- laid  adeep  t 

In  dried  up  fotmUios.  ... 

Enough,  I  mm,  and  shall  not  chooso  to  die. 
No  matter  what  our  future  Fate  may  be, 
To  live,  is  in  itself  a  majesty.  ... 

And  Truth,  Anting  from  yon  deep, 

Is  plain  as  «  white  $iaiue  on  «  tall,  dmrk  Haas. . . 


-Then 


The  Earth  and  Heaven  were  fair, 

While  only  less  than  Ootid  seemed  all  my  fcuow  mm 

Oh,  the  delight— Uto  gladness— 

The  eenee,  get  l**%  *f  madncu— 

The  glorious  choral  exultations— 

Tlie  fiuMjff  sounding  of  tho  banded  nations  ■ 

The  wings  of  angels  in  melodious  sweeps 

Upon  the  mountain'*  hazy  *tecps — 

The  verg  eW  aetir  within  their  coffined  deep*— 

The  dreamy  veil  that  wrapt  tlvo  star  and  sod— 

A  swathe  of  purple,  cold,  and  amethyst— 

And,  inminoue  behind  the  billowing  miet 

Something  thmt  looked**  my  gonna  egeelUce  Qod 

I  admit  that  the  defect  cuarged,  by  an  envious  critic,  upon  Bay- 
ard Taylor— the  sin  of  excessive  rhetorieianism — it,  iu  some  mea- 
sure, chargeable  to  Wallace.  He,  now  and  then,  permits  enthusi- 
asm to  hurry  him  into  bombast;  but  at  this  point  ho  is  rapidly 
improring;  and,  if  not  disheartened  by  the  cowardly  neglect  of 
those  who  dart  not  praise  a  poetical  aspirant  with  genius  and 
without  influence,  will  sooo  rank  as  one  of  too  very  noWeel  of 
American  poets.  Iu  met,  he  a  so  now. 
Vol.  IU.—16 
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Tht  Maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Lewis  was  Robinson.  She  is  a  nil- 
tfft  of  Baltimore.  Her  family  is  one  of  the  best  in  America. 
Her  father  was  a  distinguished  Cuban  of  English  and  Spanish 
parentage!  wealth/,  Influential,  and  of  highly  cultivated  mind  :— 
from  him,  perhaps,  Mrs,  Lewis  has  inherited  the  melancholy 
temperament  which  so  obviously  predominates*  in  her  writing*. 
Between  the  death  of  her  father  and  her  present  comfortable  cir- 
eamstance*,  she  Jias  undergone  many  romantic  and  striking  vicis- 
•Hades  of  fortune,  which,  of  course,  have  not  failed  to  enlarge  her 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  to  devclopo  the  poetical  germ 
which  became  manifest  in  her  earliest  infancy. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Is,  perhaps,  the  best  educated,  if  not  the  most  arcom- 
unshed  of  American  authoresses — using  tho  word  "  accomplish* 
ed"  hi  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  She  is  not  only 
eahiratcd  as  respects  the  usual  ornamental  acquirements  of  her 
•ex,  bit  excels  as  r  modern  linguist,  and  very  especially  as  a  das* 
steal  scholar ;  while  her  scientific  acquisitions  arc  of  no  common 
order.  Her  occasional  translations  frpm  the  more  difficult  portion* 
of  Virgil  have  been  pronounced,  by  oir  first  Professors,  the  best 
of  the  kind  yet  accomplished — a  commendation  which  only  a 
thorough  classicist  can  appreciate  in  its  full  extent  ner  rudi- 
tnetftal  education  was  received,  in  part,  at  Mrs.  Willard's  celebrated 
Academy  at  Troy;  but  she  is  an  incessant  and  very  ambitious 
student,  and,  in  this  sense,  the  more  important  part  of  her  educa- 
tion may  ha  said  to  have  been  self-attained. 

la  character,  Mrs.  Lewis  is  everything  which  can  be  thought 
desirable  in  woman — generous,  sensitive,  impulsive ;  enthusiastic 
is  her  admiration  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  but  ardent  in  her  scorn 
ef  wrong.  The  predominant  trait  of  her  disposition,  as  before 
hinted,  is  a  certain  romantic  sensibility,  bordering  upon  mclan- 
•holy,  or  even  gloom.  In  person,  she  is  distinguished  by  the 
grans  ami  dignity  of  her  form,  and  the  nobility  of  her  manner, 
one  ban  auburn  hair,  naturally  curling,  and  expressive  eyes  of 
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dark  haiel.  Her  portrait,  by  Elliot,  which  lias  attracted  much 
attention,  is  most  assuredly  no  flattering  likeness,  although  ndmi 
ruble  as  a  work  of  art,  and  conveying  a  forcible  idea  of  its  aceom- 
plinhed  original,  so  far  as  regards  the  tout  ensemble. 

At  an  early  age  Miss  Robinson  was  allied  in  marriage  to  Mr. 
8.  D.  Lewis,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law ;  and  soon  afterwards 
they  took  up  their  residence  in  Brooklyn,  whero  they  have  ever 
since  continued  to  reside— Mr.  Lewis  absorbed  in  the  labors  of  his 
profession,  as  she  in  the  pleasurable  occupations  connected  with. 
Literature  and  Art. 

ner  earliest  efforts  were  made  in  "The  Family  Magnalnc," 
edited  by  the  well-known  Solomon  Southwick,  of  Albany.  Sub- 
sequently she  wrote  much  for  various  periodicals— in  chief  part 
for  u  The  Democratic  Review ;"  but  her  first  appearance  before 
tho  public  in  volume-form,  was  in  tho  "Records  of  tlie  Heart," 
Issued  by  tho  Applcton's  in  1844.  Tho  leading  poems  in  this, 
are  "  Florence,"  "Beiiel,"  "  Melpomene,"  "  Lnoiic,"  "  Tho  Lust 
Hour  of  Sappho/'  and  "Tho  Brido  of  Guayaquil"— all  long  and 
finished  compositions.  "  Florence"  is,  {>erhap8,  tlie  beat  of  tho 
series,  upon  die  whole— although  all  breathe  the  true  poetical 
spirit  It  is  a  tale  of  passion  and  wild  romance,  vivid,  forcible, 
and  artistical.  But  a  faint  idea,  of  course,  can  be  given  of  such  a 
poem  by  an  extract;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two  brief 
passages  as  characteristic  of  the  general  manner  and  tone : 

Morn*  abroad;  the  sua  is  up; 
The  dew  fill*  high  each  Hly/t  cup ; 
Ten  UmhwuhJ  flowerets  springing  there 
Diffum*  tlicir  incenso  through  tho  air, 
An«l  smiling  hail  the  morning  beam : 
The  fawns  plunge  panting  in  tho  str 
Or  through  the  vale  with  light  foot 
Inteet  anil  bird  are  on  the  win&f 
And  all  w  bright,  as  when  in  May 
Young  Nature  hoick  a  holiday. 


Again  \ 


The  waves  are  smooth,  the  wmd  is >ealm; 

Onward  the  golden  stream  is  gliding 
Amid  the  myrtle  and  the  palm 

And  iliccs  it*  murjnn  hiding. 
Now  sweeps  it  o'er  tho  jutting  she 
In  ansnaors,  like  despairing  souls. 
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How  deeply,  softly,  flows  along, 
lito  ancient  ailnstrjefs  warbling  tow; 
Than  slowly,  darkly,  tbott^tilfJl^ 
Loses  Itself  in  Om  mighty  ml 

Among  the  minor  poems  in  this  collection  is 
so  widely  known  and  so  universally  admired. 
w«H  si  the  critical  voice,  ranks  it  as  the  most  beautiful  ballud  of 
its  Und  aw  written. 

We  hare  read  this  little  Poem  more  than  twenty  times,  and 
alwnjs  with  increasing  admiration*  It  i$  intxprunbly  btautifuL 
No  one  of  real  feeling  can  peruse  it  without  a  strong  inclination 
to  lean.  Its  irresistible  charm  is  its  absolute-  truth — the  unaffect- 
ed naturalness  of  ks  thought  The  sentiment  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  composition,  is,  perhaps,  at  once  the  most  universal 
and  the  most  passionate  of  sentiments.  No  human  being  exists, 
over  the  ago  of  Meen,  who  has  not,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  a  ready 
echo  far  all  there  so  pathetically  expressed*  The  essential  poetry 
of  the  ideas  would  only  be  impaired  by  M  foreign  ornament" 
This  it  a  case  in  which  wo  should  be  repelled  by  the  mere  con- 
vtatinasMtln  of  the  Muse.  We  demand,  for  such  thoughts,  the 
smt  rigorous  simplicity  at  all  points.  It  will  be  observed  that 
strictly  speaking*  there  is  not  an  attempt  at  u  imagery9*  in  the 
whole  poem.  All  is  direct,  terse,  penetrating.  In  a  word,  nothing 
esoJd  be  better  done*  The  versification,  while  in  full  keeping 
with  the  general  character  of  simplicity,  has,  in  certain  passages, 
a  vigotooo,  trenchant  euphony  which  would  confer  honor  on  the 
sjost  accomplished  masters  of  the  art  We  refer,  especially  to 
the  Boost 

And  fellow  ass  to  my  long  boast 


And  the  quatrain : 

Ooald  I  bat  know  when  I  tarn 

Jj0B  M  fSV£IWlS\ 

One  fcHMtii  heart  would  there  be  keepfaf 
tr«**«Jf  ntyinmU 

The  initial  trochee  ltere,  in  each  instance,  substituted  for  the 

umbos,  produces,  so  naturally  as  to  seem  accidental,  a  very  effec- 

tke  echo  of  sound  to  sense.    The  thought  included  in  the  line 

"And  Hfkt  the  tomb," should  be  dwek  upon  to  be  appreciated  in 

hftsloxlont  of  bounty;  and  the  verses  which  I  have  itahdasd  in 
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the  last  stanza,  are  poetry— poetry  in  tlio  purest  sense  of  that 
much  misused  word.  They  have  power — indisputable  power ; 
making  us  thrill  with  a  sense  of  their  weird  magnificence  as  we 
read  them. 

After  the  publication  of  the  "  Records, w  Mrs.  Lewis  contributed 
more  continuously  to  the  periodicals  of  tltc  day — her  writings 
appearing  chiefly  in  the  **  American  Rovicw,"  and  the  N  Demo- 
cratic Review,"  and  M  Graham's  Mngzixinc."  In  Uie  autumn  of 
1848,  Mr.  6.  P.  Putnam  published,  in  exquisite  style,  her  "Child 
of  the  Sea,  and  Other  Poems  * — a  volume  which  at  once  placed 
its  fair  authoress  in  the  first  rank  of  American  authors.  The 
composition  which  gives  title  to  this  collection  is  a  tale  of  sea-ad- 
venture— of  crime,  passion,  low  aud  revenge — resembling,  in  all 
the  nobler  poetic  elements,'  the  "  Corsair  "  of  Lord  Byron — from ' 
which,  however,  it  widely  differs  in  plot,  conduct,  manner,  and 
expression.  The  opening  lines  not  only  give  a  general  summary 
of  the  design,  but  serve  well  to  exemplify  the  ruling  merits  of 
the  composition : — 

Where  blooms  the  myrtle  and  the  olive  flings 
Its  aromatic  breath  upon  Uto  air; 
Where  tlie  sod  bird  of  Night  fin-ever  tings 
Meet  anthems  for  the  children  of  Despair, 
WImi,  tileittly.  with  wild  ditJicvulled  hair, 
8tray  through  thr*e  rallevs  of  pcr|>ctual  bloom; 
Where  hideous  War  and  Murder  from  their  lair 
Stalk  forth  in  awful  and  terrific  gloom 
Rapine  and  Vice  disport  on  Glory's  gilded- tomb: 

My  fancy  pensare  pictures  youthful  Lore, 
lu^taircd  yet  tru»tfut,  truthful  and  sublime 
As  ever  angel*  chronicled  above:— 
The  sorrowings  of  Beauty  in  her  prime; 
Virtue'*  reward ;  tlie  punishment  of  Crime ; 
The  dark,  inscrutable  decrees  of  Fate ; 
Despair  untold  before  in  prose  or  rhyme ; 
The  wrong,  the  nrouy,  tlie  sleepless  hate 
Hut  mad  the  soul  hii-.I  make  the  bosom  desolate. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  merits  of  the  "  Child  of  the 
Sea,''  is  the  admirable  conduct  of  its  narrative — in  which  every 
incident  has  its  proper  position— where  nothing  is  inconsequent 
or  incoherent — and  where,  above  all,  the  rich  and  vivid  interest 
h)  never,  for  a  single  momont,  permitted  to  flag.  How  few,  even 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  skilful  of  poets,  are  soccessrnl  hi 
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the  a)s*agement  of  a  story,  when  that  story  lias  to  be  told  in 
*n±    The  difficulty  it  easily  analysed     in  aU  mere  narration* 
Uw*  are  particulars  of  the  dullest  prose,  which  are  inevitable  and 
indispensable,  bat  which  tenre  no  other  purpose  than  to  bind  to- 
father  the  trie  interest  of  the  incident*— in  a  word,  explanatory 
ptMafsftf  which  are  yet  to  be  "so  done  into  verse  *  as  not  to  Ut 
dmm  the  imagination  from  its  pride  of  place.    Absolutely  to  po- 
«tbe  these  esplanatory  passages  is  beyond  Ihe  reach  of  art,  for 
prose,  and  thai  of  the  flattest  kind,  is  their  essentiality ;  bat  the 
•MI  ef  the  artist  should  be  sufficient  to  gloss  them  over  so  as  to 
**»  poetry  amid  the  poetry  by  which  they  are  surrounded.   For 
this  end  a  very  consummate  art  is  demanded.     Here  the  tricks 
•f  phraseolott^irintiiestes--**!  rhythmical  effects,  come  op- 
portuuery  into  play.    Of  the  specks  of  skill  required,  Moore,  in 
Ms- AldphroftV*  has  given  us,  upon  the  whole,  the  happiest  ex- 
e^fieatSon;  but  Mrs.  Lewis  has  very  admirably  succeeded  in 
Jw^OiiM  of  the  Sea."     I  am  strongly  tempted,  by  way  of 
•howing  what  I  mean,  to  give  here  a  digest  of  her  narrative, 
with  eoesmeats— but  Hits  would  be  doing  the  author  injustice,  in 
•nbdpetiag  the  interest  of  her  work. 

The  poem,  although  widely  differing  in  subject  from  any  of 
Mrs.  Lewis*  prior  compositions,  amf  far  superior  to  any  of  them 
»  general  vigor,  artistic  skill,  and  assured  certainty  of  purpose,  is 
nevertheless  easily  recognisable  as  the  production  of  the  same 
«»nd  which  originated  "Florence"  and  "The  Forsaken."  We 
Pierre,  throughout,  the  same  passion;  the  same  enthusiasm,  and 

kJTfVeemlDg,Jr  f"kku  chandon  ot  *<»gto  ««<i  >«*»nor 
^*«i  I  Imve  already  mentioned  as  characterizing  the  writer.  I 
*o»U  have  spoken  also,  of  a  fastidious  yet  most  sensitive  and 
•toost  Toluptuous  sense  of  Beauty.  These  are  the  general  traits 
*  IT*  Child  of  the  8ea  5"  but  undoubtedly  the  chief  value  of  the 
P*«,  to  ordinary  readers,  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  aggregation 
•f  Hsimagmativ*  paesages-its  quotable  points.  I  give  a  few 
Athene  at  random :— the  description  of  sunset  upon  the  Bay  of 
WtraHar  will  .compare  favorably  with  anything  of  a  similar  char- 
•ekr  ever  written : 

the sifestf  Manaews  bead  thsm  through  tWsmj: 
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The  Beautg*fr*iqhted  barge*  bound  afar 
To  the  *ofi  mum*  of 'the  gay  guitar. 

I  quote  further : 

the  oblivious  «rorld  of  sleep— 


U* 


That  rayless  realm  where  Fsney  never  beami 
That  JSothingncu  begond  the  Land  of  Dream*,. , .  • 

Folded  hi»  arms  ncm**  -hi*  »«aWe  vest, 
A*  if  to  keep  the  hmrl  within  hie  breaat 

he  linger*  by  the  streams, 

Pondering  on  mconimunicaWc  themes..  •  •  • 

Nor  note*  the  fawn  that  tametg  bg  him  gild* 

The  violet*  lifting  up  their  azure  ege* 

Like  timid  virgin*  whom  Jjore**  *tep*  turpri**,. . .  • 

And  nil  is  hiiriteri— so  still— so  silent  there 
That  one  might  heat  am  angel  wing  the  air.. .  •  • 

Adown  the  groves  and  dewy  vales  afcr 
Tinkle*  the  ecrenaaW*  *oft  guitar.. . . . 

—her  tender  cares,' 
Her  *oUmn  tight,  her  *Uent  *trea»ning  tear*, 
Her  more  than  wotnan-*  *oft  oolicitHde 
To  *oothe  hi*  epirU  in  it*  frantic  mood..  • .  • 

Now  by  the  crags— then  by  each  pendant  bough 
Steadie*  hi*  *tep*  adown  the  mountain1*  brow,. 

Sinks  on  his  crimson  couch,  so  long  unsought, 

And  float*  along  tfie  phantom  Mrcam  of  thought. , . , 

All,  no !  for  there  ore  times  when  the  sick  soul 
I/left  calm  amkl  the  storms  tlmt  round  it  roll, 
JiHliffcrqntio  Fate  or  to  what  liavcn 
By  the  terrific  tempest  it  is  driven..  • .  • 
The  Dahlias,  leaning  from  the  golden  vote, 
Peer  pentiwefg  upon  her  pallid  face, 
While  the  *w*et  *ong*t*r  o'er  the  oaken  door 
J/fok*  through  hi* grate  and  warble*  "  weep  no  merer.. . 

lovely  in  her  miserv, 

A*  Jewel  tparkling  up  through  the  dark  *ea,. . . . 
Where  hung  the  ft erg  moon  and  *tar*  of  blood, 
And  phantom  *hip*  rolled  on  the  rolling  food. .  • . 
Mymmd  hy  grief  was  ripened  ere  iU  time, 
Ami  knowledge  came  spontaneous  as  a  chime 
TTuit  flows  into  tlio  soul  unhid,  unsought ; 
On  Earth  and  Air  and  Heaven  I  fed  my  thought— 
On  Oceans  teachings— AXuri*  lam  /mrs— 
Jtuin*  and  wreck*  and  nameU**  *epulchre*,. . . . 
Koch  morning  brought  to  them  untasted  Ms*, 
No  pangs— no  sorrows  came  with  varying  years—. 
No  cohf  dk*rosU-no  fiuthWew— no  I 
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Bwtkmndi*  hand  mi  Bta  end  Adam  trad 
Bdm,  tkty  waikai  btntatk  fat  tmiU  of  Oaa\ 

It  wil  be  understood,  of  course,  that  we  quote  these  brief  pas* 
sages  by  no  manna  nt  tkt  fctf,  or  even  as  particularly  excelling 
tba  ml  of  the  poem,  on  en  averaged  estimate  of  merit,  but 
siaaply  wHb  a  view  of  exemplifying  some  of  Uio  author's  more 
abriuus  traKs  those,  especially,  of  vigorous  rhythm,  and  forcible 
•sprtssion.  In  no  owe  can  the  loftier  qualities  of  a  truly  great 
poem  be  conveyed  throogb  the  citation  of  Ha  component  por- 
tions, ia  detail,  even  when  long  extracts  arc  given — bow  much 
less*,  then,  by  such  men  points  as  we  have  selected. 

-  The  Broken  Heart  "  (included  with  «  Tlie  Child  of  the  Sea") 
is  evta  more  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Lewis  than  that  very  remarka- 
ble poem.  It  is  more  enthusiastic,  more  glowing,  more  passion- 
atet  and  perhaps  more  abundant  in  that  peculiar  apirit  of  abandon 
which  has  rendered  Mrs.  Maria  Brooks9  "Zophid"  so  great  a 
favorite  with  the  critics.  "The  Child  of  the  Sea"  h,  of  course, 
by  mr  tbe  more  elaborate  and  more  artistic  composition,  and  ex- 
eeb  mHm  Broken  Heart"  in  most  of  those  high  qualities  which 
immortalbe  a  work  of  art  Its  narrative,  also,  is  more  ably  con- 
ducted ami-  more  replete  with  incident — but  to  the  delicate  fancy 
or  the  bold  imagination  of  a  poet,  there  is  an  inexpressible  charm 
ia  the  latter. 

The  minor  poems  embraced  in  the  volume  puMisltod  by  Mr. 
Ritual*,  evince  a  very  deckled  mlvaiice  In  nkill  tnado  by  their 
author  since  the  issue  of  the  "Records  of  tlie  Heart"  A  nobler 
peem  Ukj  the  "La  Vega"  could  not  be  easily  pointed  out  Its 
teres  energy  of  expression  will  arrest  attention  very  especially— 
but  its  general  glow  and  vigor  have  rarely  bven  equalled. 

Among  the  author's  less  elaborate  compositions,  however,  "The 
AngeTs  Visit,"  written  since  the  publication  of  her  "  Child  of  the 
ha,"  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  best— although  "The 
Forsaken"  and  "La  Vega"  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior. 

Ia  summing  up  the  autorinl  merits  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  all  critical, 
opinion  nmst  agree  in  assigning  her  a  high,  if  not  the  very 
highest  rank  among  the  poetesses  of  her  land.  Her  artistic 
sblty  Is  unusual;  her  command  of  language  great;  her  acquire- 
and  tkotoagh }  her  range  of  incident  wide ;  her 
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invention,  generally,  vigorous;  her  fancy  exuberant;  and  hot 
imagination-that  primary  and  most  indispcnsiblc  of  all  poetic 
requisites-richer,  porlin,*,  than  any  of  her  female  contempo- 
raries. But  as  y«5t— her  friends  sincerely  bclicvo-sho  has  given 
merely  an  earnest  of  her  powers. 


JOEL  T.  HEADLEY.* 

Thu  Reverend  M*.  Hkadliy— (why  will  he  not  put  his  full  title 
m  his  title-pages  I)  has  in  his  "  Sacred  Mountains"  been  reversing 
the  facte  of  the  old  fable  about  the  mountains  that  brought  forth 
the  mouse— porturiunt  tnontes  naeeetur  ridiculu*  mot—for  in  this 
instance  it  appears  to  be  the  mouse— the  little  ridiculus  mnn-that 
has  been  bringing  forth  the  "Mountains,"  and  a  great  litter  of 
them,  too.    Tlie  cpiUiet  fanny,  however,  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
which  can  be  considered  as  thoroughly  applicable  to  the  book. ' 
We  say  that  a  book  is  a  -  funny"  book,  and  nothing  else,  when  it 
spreads  over  two  hundred  pages  an  amount  of  matter  which  could 
be  conveniently  presented  in  twenty  of  a  magaxino:  that  a  book 
is  a  tt funny"  book— "only  this  and  nothing  more"— when  it  is 
written  in  that  kind  of  phraseology,  in  which  John  Philpot  Cur- 
ran,  when  drunk,  would  have  made  a  speech  in  at  a  public  dinner: 
nml  morrow,  wo  do  say,  oiiipliatioiilly9  tlmt  n  l*n>k  is  a  w  Amity" 
Iwuk,  ami  iiotliiii.tr  l»ul  ft  funny  lawk,  whenever  H  hnppeiis  to  l» 
penned  by  Mr.  Headlcy. 

We  should  like  to  give  some  account  of  "The  Sacred  Moun- 
tains^ if  the  thing  were  only  possible— but  we  cannot  conceive 
that  it  is.  Mr.  Hcadtcy  belongs  to  that  numerous  class  of  authors, 
who  must  be  read  to  be  understood,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  very 
seldom  are  as  thoroughly  comprehended  as  they  should  be.  Let 
us  endeavor,  however,  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  work. 
"TV  design,"  **ys  the  author,  in  his  preface,  "i*  to' render  more 
familiar  and  life-like,  some  of  tho  scenes  of  the  Bible"  Here,  in 
the  very  first  sentence  of  his  preface,  we  suspect  the  Reverend  Mr. 

•Tn«8eojedMowtelns:  ByJ.T.Headlsyr-Autaorof  *  *spokpn  sad  Mi 
XanhaV  "  Washington  and  his  GoaemK  •*? 
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Hetdley  of  fibbing :  for  bis  design,  as  it  appears  to  ordinary  ap- 
fwehensioa,  is  merely  that  of  making  a  little  money  by  selling  a 
blkbook. 

Tbe  mountains  described  are  Ararat,  Mortal*,  Sinai,  Bor,  Pisgah. 
Hereb,  Garmelf  Lebanon,  Zion,  Tabor,  Olivet,  and  Calvary.    Tak- 
ing ap  these,  one  by  one,  the  autlior  proceeds  in  his  own  wtry 
peeafiar  way,  to  Hocutimiu  about  them  :  wo  reall)  do  not  know 
how  else  to  cjpres*  what  it  is  that  Mr.  Headlcy  does  with  these 
enanences.    Perhaps  if  we  were  to  say  that  he  stood  up  before 
the  reader  and  M  made  a  speech9'  about  tlicm,  one  after  the  other, 
we  should  come  still  nearer  the  truth.     By  way  of  carrying  out 
bis  design,  as  announced  in  the  preface,  that  of  rendering  "  more 
lumbar  and  life-like  some  of  the  scenes"  and  so-forth,  he  tells  not 
only  how  each  mountain  is,  and  was,  but  how  it  might  have  been 
and  ought  to  be  in  his  own  opinion.    To  hear  him  talk,  anybody 
would  suppose  thai  be  had  been  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  Solomon's  Temple— to  aay  nothing  of  being  born  and  brought 
up  ia  the  ark  with  Noah,  and  hail-fellow-well-met,  with  every  one 
of  the  beasts  that  went  into  it    If  any  person  really  desires  to  know 
bow  and  why  it  was  that  the  deluge  took  place— but  especially  haw 
—if  any  person  wishes  to  get  minute  and  Accurate  information  on 
the  topic    let  him  read  u  The  Sacred  Mountains"— let  him  only 
Kstea  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ilcadley.     He  explains  to  us  precisely 
how  h  aH  took  place— what  Noah  said,  and  thought,  while  the  ark 
was  building,  and  what  the  people,  who  saw  him  building  the  ark, 
said  and  thought  about  his  undertaking  such  a  work ;  and  how 
the  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  looked,  as  they  came  in  arm  in  arm ; 
and  what  the  dove  did,  and  what  the  raven  did  not— in  short,  all 
the  test  of  H:   nothing  could  be  more  beautifully  posted  up. 
What  cm*  Mr.  Headlcy  mean,  at  page  17,  by  the  remark  that 
•there  is  so  one  who  does  not  lament  that  there  is  not  a  fuller 
antediluvian  history  P    We  aw  quite  sure  that  nothing  that  ever 
happened  before  the  flood,  has  been  omitted  in  the  scrupulous  re*- 
searebe*  of  th«  author  of  «  The  Sacred  Mountains." 

He  might,  perhaps,  wrap  up  the  fruits  of  these  researches  in 
mther  better  RngKsh  than  that  which  he  employs : 

%l£2!£^?^^"t^J^  m  *n  **«""§»  *he  valleys  nothing 
**  MA>  Msstitlambaf  liaaambsoiaviKiv  seen  on  the  surface. TU 
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mots  fists]  the  irrevocable  decree,  the  heavier  he  leaned  on  the  Omniptrtent 

am, And  lo  I  s  solitary  cloud  conic*  drifting  almw  the  momma;  *ky  mid 

tatehe*  against  the  top  of  the  mountain At  length  emboldened  by  Uicir 

owu  number*  they  auembled  ttmiultuoudy  toother Aansi  never  appear* 

»>  perfect  a  character  as  Mo*e* An  he  advanced  from  rock  to  ruck  the 

aching  »»f  the  multitude  that  followed  after,  tore  hi*  heart*triiig* . ....  r  nend* 
were  following  after  whose  wck  Christ  had  healed The  steady  moun- 
tain threatened  to  lift  from  it*  base  ami  be  carried  away.....S«Mnctimc* 
Onrrs  hatred  of  *in,  sometime*  hi*  care  for  hi*  children,  wmictime*  tlie  <«** 

pline  of  hi*  church,  were  tlie  motive* Surely  it  wa*  hi*  mighty  hand  that 

laid  (si  that  trembling  tottering  mountain,  Ac  Ac  Ac. 

These  things  are  not  exactly  as  wo  could  wish  ihiin,  pcrhnps : 
—but  that  a  gentleman  should  know  *u  much  about  Noah's  ark 
and  know  anything  about  anything  else,  i*  scarcely  to  be  expect- 
ed. We  have  no  right  to  require  English  grammar  and  accural 
information  about  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the  hands  of  one  and  tho 
same  author.  For  our  parts,  now  we  come  to  think  of  it,*  if  we 
only  understood  as  much  about  Mount  Sinai  and  other  matters  as 
Mr.  Headley  does,  wo  should  make  a  point  of  always  writing  bad 
English  upon  principle,  whether  we  know  better  or  not 

It  may  well  bo  made  a  question  moreover,  how  far  a  man  of 
genjus  is  justified  in  discussing  topics  so  serious  as  those  handled 
by  Mr.  Headley,  in  any  ordinary  kind  of  style.  One  should  not 
talk  about  Scriptural  subjects  as  one  would  talk  about  tho  rise  and 
fall  of  stocks  or  tlie  proceedings  of  Congress.  Mr.  Ilcadley  ha«< 
seemed  to  feel  this  and  has  therefore  elevated  his  manner— a  little. 
For  example: 

The  fields  were  smiling  in  verdure  before  hi*  eyes;  the  perfumed  breeses 
ioatri  6y. . .  .Tlie  sun  i*  nailing  over  the  cmaimproent. . ^That  cloud  was 
WTpavi^on;  «"  «•«**  was  iU  sentinels;  and  the  Ijghtnmg  the  lance* 
poM  they*  moved  round  the  ^^^^-^itl^^fX 
with  hi*  children  wliom  he  had  bornem  hi*  hare  heart  **™"^^  **£ 
years?.....Thu*  everything  ^^^mM^  The 
nation  and  on  it*  summit  the  heart  of  I*rad  *W  to  lu  and  throb  ....The 
JJTmcd  in  the  heavens;  an  earthquak*  thundered**  to  complete  the  di* 
nay,  Ac  Ac 

Here  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  beauty  (in  an  antediluvian, 
or  at  least  in  a  Pickwickian  sense)  of  these  expressions  in  general, 
about  the  floating  of  the  brecxe,  the  sailing  of  the  sun,  the  tliun- 
dering  of  the  earthquake  and  the  throbbing  of  the  heart  as  it  lay 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  ^^ 

The  true  artist,  however,  always  rises  as  he  proceeds,  **°J* 
bk  last  page  or  so  brings  all  his  elocution  to  a  climax.    Onlv 
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htm  Mr.  Headleyfs/naZ*.    He  has  been  describing  tlie  crucifixion 

and  ae«  sours  into  the  sublime :  ,  ' 

.     Hsw  Heaven  regarded  UiSs  disaster,  mid  the  Universe  felt  at  the  eight,  1 

cans*  let.    I  know  not  but  tears  fell  like  rain-drops  from  angelic  eyes  when 

Spsjw  Christ  spit  upon  and  struck.  I  know  not  but  there  was  silence  on 
far  store  than  "half  an  hour"  when  the  woe  of  the  crucifixion  was 
trsjpniiiiig,  .[a  scene,  as  well  as  an  event,  always  "transpires"  with  Mr. 
Hraaw  v)~a  silence  unbroken  save  by  the  solitary  sound  of  some  harp-string 
ea  wines  unemswiiKi^ly  fell  llie  n^ilAtett,  trembling  finder*  of  a  nerNpli.  I 
know  net  but  all  the  radiant  milk*  on  hi^h,  aiKl  even  Gabriel  himnelf,  turned 
with  the  ifeepert  solicitude  to  the  Father's  Jhce,  to  see  if  he  was  calm  and 
■ntiMftbtnl  aankl  it  alL  I  know  not  but  his  compodcd  brow  and  serene  ma- 
jesty were  all  that  restrained  Hcaren  from  one  universal  thrick  of  horror 
they  beard  avast*  on  Calvary— Hying  groans.  I  know  not  but  they. 
_  *  Ged  bad  grren  Ins  gkiry  to  another,' but  ono  tiling  I  do  know.  [Ah, 
ne  h  really  one  thing  Mr.  Hcadley  knows !] — tlwit  when  they  *nw  through 
vast  design,  comprehended  the  stupendous  scene,  the  liills  of  God  i>hook 
is  a  ssout  thai  never  before  rung  over  thek  orient  torn,  and  the  crvstal  sea 
trembled  to  a  song  that  had  never  before  stirred  its  bright  depth*,*  and  the 
;  Ofary  to  God  in  the  Highest,"  was  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  haUehijabs  and 
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Here  we  have  direct  evidence  of  Mr.  Headley's  accuracy  not 
bis  Omm  of  his  eloquence.  "I  know  not  but  that*  one  is  as  vast 
as  the  other.  The  one  thing  that  he  does  know  he  knows  to  per* 
ftetion:— he  knows  not  only  what  the  chorus  was  (it  was  ono  of 
'hatternjah*  sard  harping  symphonies*)  but  also  how  much  of  it 
there  was— it  was  a  u  sevenfold  cliorus."  Mr.  Head  ley  is  a  ma- 
thematical man.  Moreover  he  is  n  modest  man ;  for  he  confesses 
(■odouht  with  tears  in  his  eyes)  that  really  there  is  one  thing 
that  he  does  not  know.  M  How  Heaven  regarded  this  disaster, 
and  the  Universe  frit  at  the  sight,  I  cannot  tell."  Only  think  of 
that!  /cannot!— //Head  ley,  really  cannot  tell  how  the  Universe 
"**■•  once  npon  a  time  I  This  is  downright  bashful  new  on  the 
pert  of  Mr.  Headley.  He  «w«  tell  if  ho  wonld  only  try.  Why 
old  be  not  inquire  f  Had  he  demanded  of  the  Universe  how  it 
feh,  can  any  one  donbt  that  the  nnswer  would  have  been — "  Pretty 
well,  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Headley ;  how  do  yon  feel  yourself  P 

"Quack"  is  a  word  that  sounds  well  only  in  the  mouth  of  a 
•nek;  and  upon  our  honor  we  feel  a  scruple  in  using  it  ^never- 
theless the  truth  should  be  told ;  and  the  simple  fact  is,  that  the 
author  of  the  *  Sacred  Mountains"  it  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Queka.  In  saying  this,  we  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We 
~  ^  «»t  to  Mr.  Headley.    We  admire  that  gen- 


i 


tleman  as  raucli  as  any  individual  over  did  except  that  genticmnu 
himself.  He  look*  remarkably  well  nt  nil  points— although  per- 
haps best  EXAS— nt  a  distance-as  the  lying  Pindar  says  he 
•aw  Archilocliu-s  who  died  ages  before  the  vagabond  was  born  :— 
the  reader  will  excuse  the  digression:  but  talking  of  one  great 
man  is  veiy  apt  to  put  us  in  mind  of  another.  We  were  saying- 
were  we  not !— that  Mr.  Headley  is  by  no  means  to  bo  sneered  at 
a,  n  quack.  This  might  be  justifiable,  indeed,  were  he  only  a 
quack  in  a  small  way— a  quack  doing  business  by  retail.  But  the 
wholesale  dealer  b  entitled  to  respect  Besides,  the  Reverend 
author  of  "Napofco"  »nd  W»  Marshals"  was  a  quack  to  some 
purpose.  He  knows  what  he  is  about  We  like  perfection  wher- 
ever we  sec  it  We  readily  forgirc  a  man  for  being  a  fool  If  he 
only  be  a  perfect  fool— and  this  is  a  particular  in  which  we  cannot 
put  our  hands  upon  our  hearts  and  say  that  Mr.  Headley  la  defi- 
cient He  acts  upon  the  principle  that  If  a  thing  is  worth  domg 
at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well:— and  the  thing  that  he  "does"  espe- 
eially  well  Is  the  public 
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Tiimib  are  few  cases  In  which  mere  popularity  should  bo  con- 
sidered a  proper  test  of  merit ;  but  the  case  of  song-writing  la,  I 
think,  one  of  the  few.  In  speaking  of  song-writing,  I  mean,  of 
course,  tho  composition  of  brief  poems  with  an  eye  to  their  adap- 
tation for  music  in  tho  vulgar  sense.  In  this  ultimate  dcst.naUon 
of  the  song  proper,  lies  its  essence— its  genius.  It  is  the  stnet 
reference  to  music— it  is  the  dependence  upon  modulated  expres- 
sion—which gives  to  this  branch  of  letters  a  character  altogether 
unique,  and  separates  it  in  great  mensure  and  In  a  manner  not 
sufficiently  considered,  from  ordinnry  literature ;  rendering  it  in- 
dependent of  merely  ordinary  proprieties;  allowing  it  and  in 
(act  demanding  for  it  »  wide  latitude  of  Law ;  absolutely  Insist- 
rag  upon  a  certain  wild  license  and  indejinitiveiu$$—m  indefini- 
tiveness  recognised  by  every  musician  who  is  not  a  mere  fiddler, 
as  an  important  point  in  the  philosophy  of  his  science— as  the 
$oul,  indeed,  of  the  sensations  derivable  from  ito  practice-^ena*' 
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boos  which  bewilder  while  they  enthral— nod  which  would  net  so 
enthral  if  they  dki  not  no  bewilder. 

The  eentimeirt*  deducible  from  the  conception  of  sweet  sound 
tfatprj,  are  oat  of  the  reach  of  analysis  -although  referable,  pos- 
sibly, in  their  last  result,  to  thut  mereh  inatlicmatieal  recognition 
of  epuUity  which  aeeim  to  be  the  root  of  all  Beauty.    Our  im- 
pressions of  harmony  and  melody  in  conjunction,  arc  more  readr* 
rj  analysed ;  but  one  thing  in  certain — that  the  $mtimental  plea- 
sure derivable  from  music,  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  its  indefinite** 
aess.     Give  to  music,  any  undue  decision — imbue  St  with  any  very 
determinate  tone — and  you  deprive  it  at  once,  of  its  ethereal,  its 
ideal,  arid,  I  sincerely  believe,  of  its  intrinsic  and  essential  charac- 
ter.   Ton  dispel  Ha  dream-like  luxury :— you  dissolve  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  mystic  in  which  its  whole  nature  is  bound  up : — you 
exhaust  it  of  Hs  breath  of  faery.    It  then  becomes  a  tangible  and 
easily  appreciable  things  a  conception  of  the  earth,  earthy.    It  will 
not  to  be  sure,  lose  all  its  power  to  please,  but  all  that  I  consider  the 
.  auHtttHveness  of  that  power.    And  to  the  over-cultivated  talent,  or 
to  the  unimaginative  apprehension,  this  deprivation  of  its  most  deli- 
cate mate  will  be,  not  unfrequently,  a  recommendation.    A  determi* 
n*k*t*e  of  expression  is  sought — and  sometimes  by  composers  who 
should  hnow  better— is  sought  as  a  beauty,  rather  than  rejected  as  a 
blemish.    Thus  we  have,  even  from  high  authorities,  attempts  at 
absolute  imitation  in  musical  sounds.     Who  can  forget,  or  cease 
'  to  regret,  the  many  errors  of  this  kind  into  which  soino  great 
minds  have  (alien,  simply  through  over-estimating  the  triumphs  of 
still    Who  can  help  lamenting  the  Battles  of  Pragucs  9     What 
man  of  taste  is  not  ready  to  laugh,  or  to  weep,  over  their  *  gums 
drums,  trumpets,  blunderbusses  and  thunder  I"    a  Vocal  music,'9 
atys  L'Abbate  Graviua,  M  ought  to  imitate  the  natural  language 
of  the  human  feelings  and  passions,  rather  than  the  warbling  of 
Gsnary  birds,  which  our  singers,  now-a-days,  affect  so  vastly  to 
mimic  with  their  qnavermgs  and  boasted  cadences."    This  is  true 
only  so  far  as  the  «  ratlier"  is  concerned.    If  any  musk  must 
imitate  **jr  thing,  H  were  undoubtedly,  better  that  the  imitation 
should  be  limited  at  Gravina  suggests. 
not  (miefinitineness  which  is  at  least,  one  of  the  essentials  of 
r,  moot,  of  course,  be  kept  in  view  by  the  song-writer } 
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while,  by  the  critic,  it  should  always  be  considered  in  his  estimate 
of  the  song.  It  is,  in  the  author,  a  cuiisciottsiiess-soinctiines, 
merely  an  instinctive  appreciation,  of  this  iieccsaity  for  the  inde- 
finite, which  imparts  to  all  songs,  richly  conceived,  that  free, 
aJBucnt,  and  hearty  manner,  little  scrupulous  about  niceties  of 
phrase,  which  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  the  hackneyed 
French  word  aooac/onnmen*,  and  which  is  so  strikingly  exemplified 
in  both  the  serious  and  joyous  ballads  and  carols  of  our  old  Eng- 
lish progenitors.  Wherever  verse  has  been  found  most  strictly 
married  to  music,  this  feature  prevails.  It  is  thus  the  essence  of 
all  antique  song.  It  is  the  soul  of  Homer.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Anacreon.  It  is  even  the  genius  of  iEsehylus.  Coming  down 
to  our  own  times,  it  is  the  vital  principle  in  De  Bcraiiger.  Want- 
ing this  quality,  no  song-writer  was  ever  truly  popular,  and,  for 
the  reasons  assigned,  no  song-writer  need  ever  expect  to  be  so. 

These  views  properly  understood,  it  will  bo  seen  how  baseless 
arc  the  ordinary  objections  to  songs  proper,  on  the  score  of  "con- 
ceit," (to  use  Johnson's  word,)  or  of  hyperbole,  or  on  various 
other  grounds  tenable  enough  in  respect  to  poetry  not  designed 
for  music  The  "conceit,"  for  example,  which  somo  envious 
rivals  of  Morris  have  so  much  objected  to — 

Her  heart  and  morning  broke  together 
In  the  r  — 


this  "conceit"  is  merely  in  keeping  with  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  song  proper.  To  all  reasonable  |>ersons.it  will  !>c  sufficient  to 
say  that  tho  fervid,  hearty,  free-spoken  songs  of  Cowley  mid  of 
]  tonne— more  especially  of  Cunningham,  of  Harrington  and  of 
Carcw  —abound  in  precisely  similar  things  ;  and  that  they  nre  to 
be  met  with,  plentifully,  in  the  polished  pages  of  Moore  and  of 
Beranger,  who  introduce  them  with  thought  and  retain  them  after 
mature  deliberation. 

Morris  is,  very  decidedly,  our  best  writer  of  songs— and,  in  say- 
ing this,  I  mean  to  assign  him  a  high  rank  as  poet.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  much  rather  have  written  the  best  son*  of  a  nation 
than  its  noblest  epk.  One  or  two  of  Hoffman's  songs  have  merit 
— bi»t  they  are  sad  echoes  of  Moore,  and  even  if  this  were  not  so 
(every  body  knows  that  it  ie  so)  they  arc  totally  deficient  in  the 
real  songessence.    "  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree;9  and  "  By  the 
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Uh  when  droope  the  Willow"  are  compositions  of  which  any 
feast,  Bring  or  dead,  miglit  justly  be  proud.  By  tJaese,  if  by 
attttag  else,  Motrin  ie  immortal.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  put 
dm  tick  thing*  by  sneers.    The  affectation  of  contemning  them 

lief  no  avail nuke*  to  render  manifest  the  envy  of  those  who 

afeet  the  contempt.  As  mere  poem*,  there  are  several  of  Morris's 
MMaHioas  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  either  of  those  just  men- 
tioned, bat  as  eouae  I  much  doubt  whether  these  latter  hare  ever 

la  quiet  grace  and  unaffected  tenderness,  I  kaw# 

i  which  excels  the  following : 


?* 


Where  Hadaon's  wave  o'er  sdvery 

WinAtla^iiAlliohilUafitf. 
OMOrow-nestTtke  a  monarch  stands. 

Crowned  with  a  single  star. 
And  there,  amid  the  billowy  swefls 

Of  reek-ribbed;  cloud-capped  earth. 
My  fcir  and  gentle  Ida  dwells, 

A  nymph  of  mountain  bfarth. 

The  snow-flake  that  the  cliff  reorires— 

Th*  dannonde  of  the  showers 
8arfae>  tender  Mossoms,  bode  and  leaves— 

Tlie  tieterhood  of  flowers— 
Mam's  early  beam-eve's  balmy  1 

Her  purftj  define;— 
latlftVe  dearer  far  than  these 

Tothfcfcod  breast  of  mine. 

My  heart  Is  en  the  hills;  the  shades 

Of  asjat  are  on  my  brow. 
Te  pleatant  haunts  and  silent  ajlades 

Bfy  soul  Iswhh  you  ne 
Zhlem  the  sta^erowned ! 

My  Ida's  footsteps  re 
OMwsfcWoaswWto 
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ROBERT  M.  BIRD. 

Br  The  Gladiator,  by  Calaoar,  and  by  The  Infidel,  Dr.  Bird 
has  risen,  in  n  comparatively^  short  space  of  time,  to  a  very  en- 
viable reputation ;  and  wo  have  hoard  it  asserted  that  his  novel 
-  The  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow?*  will  not  fail  to  place  his  name 
m  the  very  first  rank  of  American  writers  of  fiction.  Without 
venturing  to  subscribe  implicitly  to  this  latter  supposition,  we 
still  think  very  hivrhly  of  him  who  has  written  Calavar. 

Had  thin  novel  reached  us  some  years  ago,  with  the  title  of 
a  The  Hawk*  of  Hawk-Hollow :  A  Romance  by  the  author  of 
Wavcrley"  we  should  not  perhaps  have  engaged  in  its  perusal 
with  as  much  genuine  eagerness,  or  with  so  dogged  a  determina- 
tion to  be  pleased  with  it  at  all  events,  as  we  have  actually  done 
upon  receiving  it  with  its  proper  title,  and  under  realty  existing 
circumstances,  But  having  rend  the  book  through,  as  undoubt- 
edly we  should  have  done,  if  only  lor  the  sake  of  Auld  I*ng 
Syne,  and  for  the  sake  of  certain  pleasantly  mirthful,  or  pleas- 
antly mournful  recollections  connected  with  Ivanhoc,  with  the 
Antiquary,  with  Kenilworth,  and  above  all,  with  that  most  pure, 
perfect,  and  radiant  gem  of  fictitious  literature,  the  Bride  qf 
Lammermnir— having,  we  say,  on  this  account,  and  for  the  sake 
of  these  recollections  rend  the  novel  from  beginning  to  end,  from 
AlepK  to  Tau,  wo  should  have  pronounced  our  opinion  of  its 
merits  somewhat  in  the  following  manner. 

M  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  us  that  this  novel  is  written  by  8ir 
Walter  Scott ;  and  we  are  really  glad  to  find  that  he  has  at 
length  ventured  to  turn  his  attention  to  American  incidents, 
scenery,  and  manners.  We  repeat  that  it  was  a  mere  act  of  su- 
pererogation to  place  the  words  "  By  the  author  of  Waverley w  in 
the  title-page.  The  book  speaks  for  itself.  The  stylo  vulgariy  so 
called— the  maimer  property  so  called—the  handling  of  the  sub- 
ject  to  speak  pietorially,  or  graphically,  or  as  a  German  would 
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say  plaetknBy — hi  a  word,  the  general  air,  the  tout  eneemble,  tho 
prtvaifiag  character  of  the  story,  nil  proclaim,  in  words  which 
one  who  runs  may  read,  that  these  volumes  were  indited  'By  the 
author  of  WaverJey.' "  Having  said  thus  much,  we  should  re- 
seat ov  critique  as  follows  :  "  Hie  Hawks  of  Hawk- Hollow  is, 
however,  try  no  meant  in  the  beet  manner  of  its  illustrious  author* 
To  speak  plainly  it  is  a  positive  failure;  and  must  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  the  Redgauiitlets,  the  Monasteries,  the  Pirates,  and 
the  Saint  RownVe  Wells." 

All  this  we  should  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  say  had  the 
hook  been  offered  to  us  for  perusal  some  few  years  ago,  with  tho 
supposititious  title,  and  under  the  supposititious  circumstances 
aforesaid.  But  alas  I  for  our  critical  independency,  the  case  is 
very  different  indeed.  There  can  be  no  mistake  or  misconception 
hi  the  present  instance,  such  as  we  have  so  fancifully  imagined. 
The  title  page  (here  we  have  it)  is  clear,  explanatory,  and  not  to 
hs  ■nsmderstood.  The  M  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow,  A  Tradition 
of  Pennsylvania,"  that  is  to  say,  a  novel,  is  written,  so  we  are  as- 
sured, not  by  the  author  of  u  Waverley,"  but  by  the  author  of  that 
very  fee  romance  "  Calavar"— not  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet, 
hit  by  Robert  M.  Bird,  M.  D.  Now  Robert  M.  Bird  is  an 
American* 

In  regard  to  that  purely  mechanical  portion  of  this  novel, 
which  k  would  now  be  fashionable  to  denominate  its  style,  wo 
have  very  few  observations  to  make.  In  general  it  is  faultless* 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  sentence  ill-constructed — an  inarti- 
•ekl  adaptation  of  the  end  to  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph— a 
circumlocutory  mode  of  saying  what  might  have  been  better  said, 
If  said  with  brevity — now  and-  then  with  a  pleonasm,  as  for  cx- 
— ftt  "And  if  be  wore  a  mask  in  his  •commerce  with  men,  it . 
was  Hke  that  trow  one  of  the  Bastile,  which  when  put  on,  was 
pat  en  for  life,  and  was  at  the  same  time  0/  trtm," — not  unfre- 
{■entry  with  a  bull  proper,  videlicet  M  As  he  spoke  there  came 
h*t  the  dew,  eight  men  attired  like  the  two  first  wk*  were  •*- 
•JanW  em  He  Matter."  But  we  repeat  that  upon  the  whole  tho 
*fk  of  tho  novel— if  that  may  be  called  its  style,  which  style  hi 
■si— 4s  ai  leant  sew*/  to  that  of  any  American  writer  whatsoever. 
la  the  style  property  so  called— that  is  to  say,  In  the  prevailing 
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tone  and  manner  which  give  character  and  individuality  to  the 
book,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  Dr.  Bird  has  been 
equally  fortunate.  His  subject  appears  always  ready  to  fly  away 
from  him.  He  dallies  with  it  continually — hovers  incessantly 
found  it,  and  about  it — and  not  until  driven  to  exertion  by  the 
necessity  of  bringing  his  volumes  to  a  close,  docs  ho  finally  grasp 
it  with  any  appearance  of  energy  or  good  will.  The  rt  Hawks  of 
Hawk-Hollow  "  is  composed  with  great  inequality  of  manner — at 
timi*  forcible  and  manly — at  limes  sinking  into  the  merest  child* 
ishness  and  imbecility.  Some  portions  of  the  book,  we  surmise, 
were  either  not  written  by  Dr.  Bird,  or  were  written  by  him  in 
moments  of  the  most  utter  mental  exhaustion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed,  if  he  looks  to  find  in 
the  novel  many— very  many  well  sustained  passages  of  great 
eloquence  and  beauty. 

The  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow,  if  it  add  a  single  bay  to  the  al- 
ready green  wreath  of  Dr.  Bird's  popular  reputation,  will  not, 
at  all  events,  among  men  whose  decisions  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, advance  tho  high  opinion  previously  entertained  of  his 
abilities.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  originality  of  manner,  or  of 
ttyle— for  we  insist  upon  the  distinction — and  very  few  to  origi- 
nality of  matter.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  a  bad  imitation  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  Some  of  its  characters,  and  one  or  two  of  its  in- 
cidents, have  seldom  beeji  surpassed,  for  force,  fidelity  to  nature, ' 
and  power  of  exciting  interest  in  the  reader.  It  is  altogether 
more  worthy  of  its  author  in  its  scenes  of  hurry,  of  tumult,  and 
confusion,  than  in  those  of  a  more  quiet  and  philosophical  na- 
ture. Like  Calavar  and  The  Infidel,  it  excels  in  the  drama  of 
action  and  passion,  and  fails  in  the  drama  of  colloquy.  It  is  in- 
ferior, as  a  whole,  to  the  Infidel,  and  vastly  inferior  to  CWaror. 

We  must  regard  "  Sheppard  Lee,*  upon  the  whole,  as  a  very 
clever,  and  not  altogether  unoriginal,  jeu  <T  esprit.  Its  incidents 
are  well  conceived,  and  related  with  force,  brevity,  and  a  species 
of  dirtctneei  which  is  invaluable  in  certain  cases  of  narration—, 
while  in  others  it  should  be  avoided.  The  language  is  exceed- 
ingly unaffected  and  (what  we  regard  as  high  praise)  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  the  varying  subjects.    Some  fiiult  may  bo  found 
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with  the  conception  of  tlio  motem|>sycho*is  which  is  the  basis  of 
Ike  narrative.     There  are  two  general  methods  of  telling  stories 
nuchas  this.    One  of  these  methods  is  thnt  adopted  by  the  au- 
thor of  Sheppard  Lee.     He  conceives  his  hero  endowed  with 
souse  idiosyncracy  beyond  the  common  lot  of  human  nature,  and 
thus  introduces  him  to  a  series  of  adventure  which,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  could  occur  only  to  a  plurality  of  persons. 
The  chief  source  of  interest  in  such  narrative  is,  or  should  be, 
the  contrasting  of  these  varied  events,  in  their  influence  upon  a 
character  unchanging— except  m  changed  by  the  events  them- 
selves.   This  fruitful  field  of  interest,  however,  is  neglected  in 
the  novel  before  us,  where  the  hero,  very  awkwardly,  partially 
loses,  and  partially  does  not  lose,  his  identity,  at  each  transmi- 
gration.   The  sole  object  here  in  the  various  metempsychoses 
seems  to  be,  merely  the  depicting  of  seven  different  conditions 
of  existence,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  very  doubtful   mora) 
thai  every  person  should  remain  contented  with  his  own.    But 
it  is  clear  that  both  these  points  could  have  been  more  forcibly 
shown,  without  any  reference  to  a  confused  and  jarring  system 
of  transmigration,  by  the  mere  narrations  of  seven  different  in- 
dividuak.    All  deviations,  especially  wide  ones,  from  nature, 
should  be  justified  to  the  author  by  some  specific  object — the 
object,  in  the  present  case,  might  have  been  found,  as  above* 
mentioned,  in  the  opportunity  afforded  of  depicting  widely-dif- 
ferent conditions  of  existence  actuating  one  individual. 

A  second  peculiarity  of  the  species  of  novel  to  which  Shep* 
pard  Lee  belongs,  and  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  rejected  by  the 
author,  is  the  treating  the  whole  narrative  in  a  jocular  manner 
throughout  (inasmuch  as  to  say  "I  know  I  am  writing  nonsense, 
but  then  you  must  excuse  me  for  the  very  reason  thnt  I  know 
k,")  or  the  solution  of  the  various  absurdities  by  moans  of  a 
dream,  or  something  similar.  The  latter  method  is  adopted  in 
the  present  instance— and  the  idea  is  managed  with  unusual  in* 
genuity.  Stsil — having  read  through  the  whole  book,  and  having 
been  worried  to  death  with  incongruities  (allowing  such  to  exist) 
until  the  concluding  page,  it  is  certainly  little  indemnification 
foreur  sufferings  to  learn  that,  in  truth,  the  whole  matter  was  a 
I  thai  we  were  very  wrong  in  being  worried  about  it  at  all 
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The  damage  is  done,  and  the  apology  does  not  remedy  the  griev- 
ance. For  this  and  other  reasons,  we  are  led  to  prefer,  in  this 
kind  of  writing,  the  second  general  method  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. It  consists  in  a  variety  of  points— principally  in  avoiding, 
as  may  easily  bo  done,  that  directness  of  expression  which  wo  have 
noticed  in  8heppard  Lee,  and  thus  leaving  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion—in writing  as  if  the  author  were  firmly  impressed  with  the 
truth,  yet  astonished  at  the  immensity  of  the  wonders  ho  relates, 
and  for  which,  professedly,  he  neither  claims  nor  anticipates  ere* 
dence — in  minuteness  of  detail,  especially  upon  points  which 
have  no  immediate  bearing  u|H>n  the  general  story — this  minute* 
ness  not  being  at  variance  with  indirectness  of  expression— in 
short,  by  making  use  of  the  infinity  of  arts  which  give  verisimili- 
tude to  a  narration— and  by  leaving  the  result  as  a  wonder  not  to 
be  accounted  for.  It  will  be  found  that  bizxarrcries  thus  eon- 
ducted,  are  usually  for  more  effective  than  those  otherwise  man- 
aged. The  attention  of  the  author,  who  .does  not  depend  upon 
explaining  away  his  incredibilities,  is  directed  to  giving  them  the 
character  and  the  luminousness  of  truth,  and  thus  are  brought 
about,  unwittingly,  some  of  the  most  vivid  creations  of  human  in- 
tellect. The  reader,  too,  readily  perceives  and  falls  in  with  the 
writer's  humor,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  borne  on  thereby.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  difficulty,  or  inconvenience,  or  danger  can 
there  be  in  leaving  us  uninformed  of  the  important  facts  thnt  a 
certain  hero  did  not  actually  discover  the  elixir  vitas,  could  not 
really  make  hinvslf  really  invisible,  and  wa$  not  either  a  ghost  in 
good  earnest,  or  a  bonu  fide  wandering  Jew  f 
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"Waaownaii"  k  the  composition  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews, 
ts»tf  the  editors  of  the  Monthly  Magrane,  "  Aretaras."  In  the 
Decsaber  number  of  the  journal,  the  poem  was  originally  set 
forts  by  its  author,  very  much  "*vec  Pair  efsHt  homm$  aui  eauve 
su/efrsV  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  what  is  usually  termed  the 
My  article  of  the  month.  It  did  not  occupy  that  post  of  honor 
which,  hitherto,  has  been  so  modestly  filled  >y  »  Pufler  Hopkins." 
Bat  it  took  precedence  of  some  eieeedingly  beautiful  sUnias  by 
Professor  Longfellow,  and  stood  second  only  to  a  very  serious  ao- 
eonnt  of  a  supper  which,  however  well  it  might  have  suited  the 
teste  of  an  Arid,  would  scarcely  have  feasted  the  Anakim,  or  sat- 
isfied the  appetite  of  a  Orandgousier.  The  supper  was,  or  might 
have  been,  a  good  thing.  The  poem  which  succeeded  it  it  not; 
ear  can  we  imagine  what  has  induced  Messrs.  Curry  k  Co*  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  Us  republication.  We  are  vexed  with  these  gen- 
tlemen for  having  thrust  this  aflair  the  second  time  before  us. 
They  have  placed  us  in  a  predicament  wa  disKke.  In  the  pages 
of  "  Areturua"  the  poem  did  not  come  necessarily  under,  the  eye 
of  the  MagatJne  critic  There  is  a  tacitly-understood  courtesy 
about  these  matters— a  courtesy  upon  which  we  need  not  corn- 
meat  The  contributed  papers  in  any  one  journal  of  the  class  of 
"  Arcturws"  an  not  considered  as  debatable  by  any  one  other. 
General  propositions,  under  the  editorial  head,  are  rightly  made 
the  subject  of  discussion;  but  in  speaking  of  *  Wakondah,"  for 
ample,  in  the  pages  of  our  own  Magazine,  we  should  have  felt  as 
tfwmkinaan  sccaitoa.  Now,  upon  our  first  perusal  of  the  |»oeitt 
ia  question,  we  were  both  astonished  and  grieved  that  we  could 
say,  honestly,  very  little  in  its  praise : — astonished,  for  by  some 
swans,  not  just  now  altogether  intelligible  to  ourselves,  we  had 
become  imbued  with  the  idea  of  high  poetical  talent  in  Mr.  Ma- 
thews :— grieved,  because,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  position  aa 
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editor  of  one  of  the  very  best  journals  in  the  country,  we  had  been 
sincerely  anxious  to  think  well  of  his  abilities.  Moreover,  we  felt 
that  to  epeah  ill  of  them,  under  any  circumstance*  whatever, 
would  be  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  envy  or  jealousy, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  personally  know  us.  Wo,  there- 
fore, rejoiced  that  "  Wakondnh"  was  not  a  topic  we  were  culled 
upon  to  discuss.  But  tho  poem  is  rcpuMUbcd,  and  placed  upon 
our  table,  and  these  very  "  circumstances  of  position"  which  re- 
strained us  in  the  first  place,  render  it  a  positive  duty  that  we 
speak  distinctly  fn  the  second. 

And  very  distinctly  shall  we  speak.  In  fact,  this  effusion  is  a 
dilemma  whose  horns  goad  us  into  frankness  and  candor-— u  <?e* I 
%n  malheur?  to  use  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo,  "  d'ou  on  we  pour- 
rate  $e  tirer  par  dee  periphraeee,  par  des  quemadmodume  et  de* 
verumenimveroe."  If  we  mention  it  at  all,  we  to  forced  to  cm- 
ploy  the  language  of  that  region  where,  as  Addison  has  it,  "  they 
sell  the  best  fish  and  speak  the  plainest  English."  "  Wakondah," 
then,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  trash.  With  the  trivial  excep- 
tions which  we  shall  designate,  it  has  no  merit  whatever;  while 
its  faults,  more  numerous  than  the  leaves  of  Valoinbrosn,  arc  of 
that  rampant  class  which,  if  any  schoolboy  could  be  found  so  un- 
informed as  to  commit  them,  any  schoolboy  should  be  remorse- 
lessly flogged  for  committing. 

The  story,  or  as  tho  epics  have  it,  the  argument,  although  brief; 
is  by  no  means  particularly  easy  of  comprehension.  The  design 
eeetns  to  be  based  upon  a  passage  in  Mr.  Irving1*  u  Astoria."  He 
tells  us  that  the  Indiana  who  inhabit  the  Chippewyan  range  of 
mountains,  call  it  the  ••Crest  of  the  World/*  and  "think  that 
Wakondah,  or  the  Master  of  Life,  as  they  designate  the  Supreme 
Being,  has  his  residence  among  these  aerial  heights."  Upon  this 
hint  Mr.  Mathews  has  proceeded.  Ho  introduces  us  to  Wakon- 
dah standing  in  person  upon  a  mountain-top.  Ho  describes  his 
appearance,  and  thinks  that  a  Chinook  would  be  frightened  to 
behold  it  He  causes  the  "  Master  of  Life"  to  make  a  speech, 
which  is  addressed,  generally,  to  things'  at  large,  and  particularly 
to  the  neighboring  Woods,  Cataracts,  Rivers,  Pinnacles,  Steeps, 
and  Lakes— not  to  mention  an  Earthquake.  But  all  these  (and, 
we  think,  judiciously)  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  oration,  which,  to  be 
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pkhfk  seasetly  equal  to  a  second-rate  Fiankitauk  stump  speech, 
h^fce^  it  is  a  bswefsced  Attempt  at  animal  magnetism,  and  die 
-*-**-*  Ac-,  do  no  mure  tliitii  show  its  potency  in  resigning 
i  to  sleep,  as  tli*y  do. 

lien  shone  Wakoodah's  dreadful  eyes, 
i  be  becomes  very  indignant,  and  accordingly  launches  forth 
into  speech  the  second—with  winch  the  delinquents  are  afflicted, 
with  occasional  brief  interruptions  from  the'  poet,  in  proper  per- 
son, until  the  conclusion  of  the  poem. 

The  subject  of  -the  two  orations  we  shall  be  permitted  to  sum 
up  compendiously  in  the  one  term  "  rigmarole."  But  we  do  not 
•can  to  say  that  our  compendium  is  not  an  improvement,  and  a 
wy  considerable  one,  upon  the  speeches  themselves— which,  Liken 
sJtogether,  are  the  queerest,  and  the  most  rhetorical,  not  to  say 
the  most  miscellaneous  orations  we  ever  remember  to  have  lis- 
tened to  outside  of  an  Arkansas  House  of  Delegates.  In  saying 
this  we  mean  what  we  say.  We  intend  no  joke.  Were  it  pos- 
sible, we  would  quote  the  whole  poem  in  support  of  our  opinion. 
But  as  this  is  not  possible,  and,  moreover,  as  we  presume  Mr.  Ma- 
thews has  not  been  so  negligent  as  to  omit  securing  his  valuable 
F°l**ty  by  a  copyright,  we  must  be  contented  with  a  few  ex- 
trude here  and  there  at  random;  with  a  few  comments  equatly  so. 
But  we  have  already  hinted  that  there  were  really  one  or  two 
•side  to  be  said  of  this  effusion  in  the  way  of  commendation, 
•ud  these  one  or  two  words  might  as  well  be  said  now  as  here- 
una?.    The  poem  thus  commences 

las  moon  ascends  the  vaulted  sky  tonight; 


With  a  slow  motion  full  of  pomp  ascends, 
But,  mightier  than  the  moon  that 


—  — »  •"P""*'    »■•«•■  wn#  iiiimi   uiwt  OCT  it  t 

A  Rem  is  dwelling  on  the  mountain  height 
TlaU  boldly  mteaoepts  the  struggling  light 
With  darkness  nobler  than  the  planet  a  nre^ 
A  gloom  and  dreadful  grandeur  that  aspire 
fc  match  the  cheerful  Heaven's  Jar^hmmj 


lu  match  the  cheerful  Heaven's  iar^hmmg might 

If  we  were  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  repetition  of  u  mighty" 
(which,  in  its  various  inflections,  is  a  pet  word  with  our  author, 
iri  lagged  hi  upon  all  occasions,)  and  to  the  obvious  imitation  of 
UugMWs  Hymn  to  the  Night,  hi  the  second  line  of  this  stanza, 
**  should  be  justified  in  calling  it  good.    The  ''darkness  nobler 
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.  than  the  planet's  fire  n  is  certainly  good.  Tlio  general  conception 
of  the  colossal  figure  on  the  mountain  summit,  relieved  against 
the  full  mobn,  would  bo  unquestionably  grand  wore  tt  not  for  the 
bulliih  phraseology  by  which  the  conception  i*  rendered,  in  a 
great  measure,  abortive.  The  moon  i*  described  as  "ascending," 
and  its  M  motion  "  is  referred  to,  while  we  have  the  standing  figure 
continuously  intercepting  its  light  That  the  orb  would  soon  pass 
from  behind  the  figures  »  »  physical  fact  which  Die  purpose  of  the 
poet  required  to  be  left  out- of  sight,  and  which  scarcely  any  other 
language  than  that  which  ho  has  actually  employed  would  have 
succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  reader's  attention.  With  all  these 
defects,  however,  the  passage,  especially  as  an  opening  passage,  is 
one  of  high  merit  Looking  carefully  for  something  efee  to  bo 
commended,  we  find  at  length  the  lines — 

Lot  where  our  (be  up  through  tliesc  riilen  ascends, 
Frith  from  the  embraces  of  the  nwclbng  sea, 
A  ghtriou*,  white  and  shitting  Deity. 

Upon  our  strength  his  deep  blue  eye  he  bends, 

with  threatening  full  «»f  thought  and  steadfast  cads; 
•      White  desotatton  frotn  ki$  nontril  breathe*. 
His  glittering  rage  he  scornfully  unsheathes 

!dnd  to  the  startled  air  iUsplcna^r  lends. 

This  again,  however,  is  worth  only  qualified  commendation. 
The  first  six  lines  preserve  the  persoiiiBcation  (that  of  a  ship)  suf- 
ficiently well ;  but,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  the  author  suffers 
the  image  to  slide  into  that  of  a  warrior  unsheathing  his  sword. 
Still  there  is  /arte  in  these  concluding  verses,  and  we  begin  to 
fancy  that  this  is  saying  a  very  great  deal  for  the  author  of  M  1'uf 
fer  Hopkins." 

The  best  stansa  in  the  poem  (there  are  thirty-four  in  all)  is  the 
thirty  third. 

Ho  cloud  was  on  the  moon,  yet  on  hit  brow 
A  deepening  shadow  fell,  and  oa  his  knees 
That  Shook  tike  tempcrt-slricken  mountain  frees 
Hi*  hsasg  head  descended  sad  and  torn 
Like  a  high  dig  smitten  b?  the  blow 
■     Which  secret  earthquakes  strike  and  topling  falls 

With  all  it$  arches,  towers,  and  cathedrals 
J*  swift  and  unconjeetured  overthrow. 

This  is,  positively,  not  bad.  The  first  line  italicised  is  boM  and 
vigorous,  both  in  thouglit  and  expression;  and  the  four  last 
(although  by  no  mean*  original)  convey  a  striking  picture,    But   , 
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An  the  whole  idea,  in  its  general  want  of  keeping,  is  prcpoater- . 
««».  What  in  more  absurd  than  the  conception  of  a  jnan*a  head 
descending  tokiiknmt,  as  here  described— the  thing  could  not  be 
dona  by  aa  Indian  juggler  or  a  man  of  gum-caoutchouc— and  what 
k  inore  Inappropriate  than  the  resemblance  attempted  to  be  drawn 
between  a  mngh  head  d<«cendingy  and  the  innumerable  pinnacles 
of  a  netting  city  t  It  is  dhlcult  to  understand,  en  passant,  mhr 
Mr.  Mathews  has  thought  proper  to  give  u  cathedrals"  a  quantity 
which  dor*  not  belong  to  it,  or  to  writo  M  unconjecttiredH  whon 
the  rhythm  might  have  been  fulfilled  by  "  unexpected,"  And  when 
"uncanceled"  would  have  fully  convoyed  tlio  moaning  which 
•  uueoajeetured"  does  not 

By  dint  of  farther  microscopic  surrey,  we  are  enabled  to  point 
ant  one,  and  alas,  only  one  more  good  line  in  the  poem. 
Green  dells  that  lata  silence  stretch  away 

ssatains  a  richly  poetical  thought,  melodiously  embodied.  Wo 
only  refrain,  however,  from  declaring,  flatly,  that  the  line  is  not 
the  property  of  Mr.  Mathews,  because  we  havo  not  at  hand  the 
vehune  from  which  we  believe  it  to  be  stolen.  We  quote  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  stanzas  in  full  They  will  serve 
la  convey  some  Cunt  idea  of  the  general  poem.    The  italics  am 


TU  spirit  lowers  mnd  epemks :  •  Tremble  «*  wild  Woods! 
Tt  Cataracts!  your  orgon-ooieen  wand  I 
Deep  Crags,  in  earth  by  massy  tenures  bound, 


Oh,  Earthquake,  level  foil  Hie  peace  that  broods 
\bove  this  world,  aod  steadfastly  eludes 
Yew  power, howl  Winds  and  break;  the  pases  that  mesne 


Dfcanay  *mid  silent  streams  and  voiceless  roses 
Throngh  wildernesses,  diftV,  and  aptitudes, 


.  •  inaht-ehsdowed  Rivers— lift  your  dusk/ 
Am)  dap  them  harshly  with  a  mitUn  rotor! 
Te  thoaVend  Piniiacles  and  8tceps  deplore 
the  fh«ry.  that  departs  I  abnrc  von  stands, 
Te  Lakes  willi  aaore  waves  and  snowy  strands, 
A  pswer  *bat  utters  forth  his  loud  behest 
TO  amuataia,  lake  and  rirer  shall  attest, 
Hat  pmssane*  cf  a  Masters  large  commends? 

sVspaka  tfca  Splrltwtth  a  wide-cast  look 
Of  beanteoas  power  and  cheerful  majesty; 
As  if  he  caught  a  sight  of  either  sea 

And  att  the  subject  realm  between:  thea  shook 

"~  *  '    '     am;  his  stature  sear 
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IU  confine;  entiling  wide,  U  seemed  to  grow 
Ae  grow  a  eedar  on  a  mountain's  brow 
Dy  the  mad  air  ia  rutting  breeses  tookl 

The  woods  are  deaf  and  will  not  be  aroused— 

The  mountattH  are  asleep.  4bcy  licar  khn  not, 

Nor  from  deep-founded  silence  can  be  wrought, 
1W  herded  bison  on  their  steeps  have  browsed : 
Beneath  their  banks  in  darksome  etillntes  homed     ' 

The  rivers  loiter  like  a  calm-bound  sea; 

In  anchored  nuptial*  to  dumb  apathy 
CUf,  wUderneem  mnd  soUtmde  are  spoused 

Let  us  endeavor  to  tninsltitc  this  gibljeriah,  by  way  of  ascertain- 
ing its  import,  if  possible  Or,  rather,  let  us  atnto  tho  stniian*,  in 
substance.  The  spirit  lowers,  tlmt  is  to  any,  grows  angry,  and 
•peaks.  Ho  calls  upon  the  Wild  Woods  to  tremble,  and  u|*>n 
the  Cataracts  to  sound  their  voices  which  have  tho  tone  of  an 
organ.  He  addresses,  then,  an  Earthquake,  or  perhaps  Earth* 
quake  in  general,  and  requests  it  to  level  fiat  all  the  Deep  Crags 
which  are  bound  by  massy  tenures  in  earth — a  request,  by  tho 
way,  which  any  sensible  Earthquake  must  have  regarded  as  tauto- 
logical, since  it  is  difficult  to  level  anything  otherwise  than /a*  :— 
Mr.  Mathews,  however,  is  no  doubt  the  best  judgo  of  flatness  in 
the  abstract,  and  may  havo  peculiar  ideas  respecting  it  But  to 
proceed  with  the  Spirit  Turning  to  the  Winds,  ho  enjoins  them 
to  howl  and  break  the  peace  that  broods  above  this  world  and 
steadfastly  eludes  their  power — tho  samo  peace  that  mocks  a  Dis- 
may 'mid  streams,  rocks,  et  cetera.  He  now  speaks  to  the  night- 
shadowed  Rivers,  and  commands  them  to  lift  their  dusky  hand*, 
and  clap  them  harshly  with  a  sullen  roar — and  as  roaring  with 
one's  hande  is  not  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  the  Rivers  here  reluctantly  disobeyed  the  injunc- 
tion. Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  Spirit,  addressing  a  thou- 
sand Pinnacles  and  Steeps,  desires  them  to  deplore  the  glory  that 
departs,  or  is  departing — and  wo  can  almost  fancy  that  we  see 
the  Pinnacles -deploring  it  upon  tho  spot  The  Lakes — at  least 
such  of  them  as  possess  aiure  waves  and  snowy  strands — then 
come  in  for  their  share  of  the  oration.  '  They  are  called  upon  to 
observe— to  tana  notice — that  above  them  stands  no  ordinary 
character — no  Piankitank  stump  orator,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
—but  a  Power;— a  power,  in  short,  to  use  the  exact  words  of  Mr. 
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Mathews,  *  thai  utter*  forth  his  loud  behest,  till  mountain,  lake 
sad  rifer  shall  attest  the  puissance  of  n  Master's  farys  coat mand$.n 
Utter*  forth  is  no  doubt  somewhat  supererogatory,  since  "  to 
utter"  is  of  itself  to  emit,  or  send  forth ;  but  as  M  the  Power*9 
appears  to  be  somewhat  excited  he  should  bo  forgiven  such  mere 
errors  of  speech.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  his  boast  about 
uttering  forth  his  loud  behest  till  mountain,  lake  and  river  shall 
obey  him — for  the  feet  is  that  his  threat  is  vox  et  preterea  nihil, 
fike  the  countryman's  nightingale  in  Catullus;  the  issue  showing 
thai  the  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers — all  very  sensible  creatures—* 
go  fast  asleep  upon  the  spot,  and  pay  no  attention  to  his  rigmarole 
whatever.  Upon  the  M  large  commands"  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  dwell  The  phrase  is  a  singularly  mercantile  one  to  be  in  the 
month  of  •  a  Power."  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  Mr. 
■Mow!  ■ami  hi 

r\m  the  eettoa  trade 


.iar 


Hut  to  resume.  We  were  originally  told  that  the  Spirit u  lowered*1 
and  spoke,  and  in  truth  his  entire  speech  is  a  scold  at  Creation ; 
yet  stanxa  the  eighth  is  so  forgetful  as  to  say  thai  he  spoke  M  with 
a  wide-cast  look  of  bounteous  power  and  cheerful  majesty."  Be 
this  point  as  it  may,  ho  now  shakes  his  brandished  arms,  and, 
swelling  ou\  seems  to  grow — 

As  grows  a  cedar  on  a  mountain's  top— 
Iv  the  msd  air  an  ~* 


—or  as  swells  g  tnrkey-goblor;  whose  image  the  poet  unques- 
tionably had  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  penned  the  words  about 
the  runjed  cedar.  As  for  took  Instead  of  toAen— why  not  say  tuk 
at  once  t  We  hare  heard  of  chaps  vot  vaa  tuk  up  for  sheep- 
stealing,  and  we  know  of  one  or  two  that  ought  to  be  tuk  up  for 
nmrder  of  the  Queen's  English. 

We  shall  never  get  on.  Stanxa  the  ninth  assures  us  that  the 
noons  are  deaf  and  will  not  be  aroused,  that  the*  mountains  are 
•sleep  and  so  forth— all  which  Mr.  Mathews  might  have  antici- 
pated. Bui  the  rest  he  could  not  have  foreseen.  He  could  not 
hive  foreknown  thai  •  the  rivers,  housed  beneath  their  banks  in 
hrkmme  otilhmf  would  M  loiter  like  a  calm-bound  sea,"  and 
•M  lets  could  he  have  been  aware,  unless  informed  of  the  feet, 
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that  M  tlif,  mldeineu  and  solitude  would  be  spoused  in  mskortd 
nuptials  to  dumb  apathy  P  Good  Heavens— no  I— nobody  could 
have  anticipated  that!  Now,  Mr.  Mathews,  we  put  it  to  you  as 
to  a  mau  of  r.  racity  — what  does  it  all  mean  t 

As  when  in  times  to  startle  snd  revere. 
This  line,  of  courae,  is  an  accident  on  tlie  pari  of  our  author.    At 
the  time  of  writing  it  he  could  not  have  remembered. 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  snd  waylay. 
Here  is  another  accident  of  imitation;  for  seriously,  wo  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  it  is  anything  more — 

I  urged  the  dark  rod  hunter  in  his  quest 

Of  pnrcl  or  pnnthcr  with  11  gloomy  scut ; 

And  while  through  darkling  woods  tlicy  swiftly  lire 

Two  *xmina  crrature*  of  the  oak-nhtdowed  air, 

I  tped  the  game  and  fired  the  follower's  brcabt 

The  line  italicised  we  have  seen  quoted  by  some  of  our  daily 

critics  aa  beautiful ;  and  so,  barring  the  w  oak-shadowed  air,"  it  is. 

In  the  meantime  Campbell,  in  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  has  the 

iponff 

—the  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade. 

Campbell  stole  the  idea  from  our  own  Freneau,  who  has  the  bus 

The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade. 
Between  the  two,  Mr.  Mathews1  claim  to  originality,  at  this  point, 
will,  very  possibly,  full  to  the  ground. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  author  of  "  Wakoodah"  is  cither  very 
innocent  or  very  original  about  matters  of  vcrsittcation.  His  stanxa 
is  an  ordinary  one.  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  is  that  employed 
by  Campbell  in  his  M  Gertrude  of  Wyoming"— a  favorite  poem 
of  our  author's.  At  all  events  it  is  composed  of  pentameters 
whose  rhymes  alternate  by  a  simple  mid  fixed  rule.  But  our 
poet's  deviations  from  this  rule  are  so  many  and  so  unusunlly  pic- 
turesque, that  we  scarcely  know  what  to  think  of  them.  Some- 
times he  introduces  an  Alexandrine  at  the  close  of  a  stania ;  and 
here  we  have  ho  right  to  quarrel  with  him.  It  is  not  usual  in 
this  metre  ?  but  still  he  may  do  it  if  ho  pleases.  To  put  an  Alex- 
andrine in  the  middle,  or  at  the  beginning,  of  one  of  these  stances 
b  droll  to  say  no  more.    See  stanxa  third,  which  commences  with 

the  verse  .       .        t  t 

Upon  his  brow  a  anrlaad  of  the  woods  he  wears, 
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nor  |  pity  to  a  |  beggar, 


)  i%  euty-eigbt,  where  the  last  line  hat  one  it 
A^rirmsiogingaUAkiodtLo'ttmoD^co. 

\  the  seventh  begins  that 

The  Spirit  lowers  and  speak*— tremble  ye  Wild  Woods! 

Here  il  matt  be  obtenred  that  M  wild  woods"  is  not  meant  for  a 
doable  rhyme.    If  scanned  on  the  fingers  (and  we  presume  Mr. 
Mathews  is  m  the  practice  of  scanning  thus)  the  Kne  is  a  legiti- 
mate Alexandrine.    Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  romd.    It  is  bke 
nothing  aider  the  san;   except,  perhaps,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
attempt  at  English  Hexameter  in  his  M  Arcadia."    8ome  one  or 
two  of  his  verses  we  remember.    For  example — 
80  to  the  I  woods  Lore  I  mm  as  |  woU  as  |  rides  to  the 
ffcHber  he  I  bears  reve  |  renee  to  a  I  prince  nor  I  pity  tc 
Bat  laVe  a  |  point  in  the  |  midst  of  a  fcmOe  fe  |  stQl  of  a  | 

With  the  aid  of  an  additional  spondee  or  dactyl  Mr.  Mathews9 
serf  odd  verse  might  be  scanned  in  tho  same  manner,  and  would, 
n  met,  ha  a  legitimate  Hexameter : 

the  8pi  I  rit  lowers  |  and  speaks  |  tremble  ye  |  wild  woods. 
Sometimes  oar  poet  takes  even  a  higher  flight  and  drop$  a  foot, 
or  a  haltfoot,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  foot  and  a  halt    Here, 
far  example,  is  a  very  singular  verse  to  be  introduced  in  a  penta- 
meter rhythm— 

Than  shone  Wakoodah's  dreadful  eyes, 
Here  another-- 

ToaMMedfresliaUesaMmslHW 
Here,  again,  are  lines  in  which  the  rhythm  demands  an  accent 
en  impassible  syllables. 

Bat  ah  winged  with  what  agonies  and  pangs.  •  •  • 

Swiftly  before  me  nor  care  I  how  vast.  •  •  • 

I  see  vhsoas  denied  to  mortal  eyes, . .  • 

Uphtked  longer  la.  heaven  s  western  glow. .  •  • 

Bat  these  are  trite*.  Mr.  Mathews  is  young  and  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  will  improve.  In  the  meantime  what  does  he 
mean  by  spelling  lose,  loose,  and  its  (the  possessive  pronoun)  if '#-» 
rs4terased  instances  of  which  fashions  are  to  be  found  pamm  in; 
*  Wakondah99  f  What  does  he  mean  by  Writing  dare,  the  present, 
far  tfoesf,  the  perfect  f  see  stanrn  the  twelfth.  And,  as  we  are 
new  in  the  catechetical  vein,  we  may  as  well  coaclode  our  dhasr 
unit*  at  poos  with  a  few  other  similar  queries. 
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What  do  you  mean,  then,  Mr.  Mathews,  by 
A  sudden  sOenos  Hi*  a  temp**  Ml  I 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  "quivered  stream  ;n  "  a  shapeless 
gloom  ;"  a  *  habitable  wish ;"  °  natural  blood ;"  "  oak-shadowed 
air ;"  "  customary  peers"  and  "  thunderous  noises  V9 

What  do  you  mean  by 

A  sorrow  mightier  than  the  midnight  skies  I 

What  do  you  mean  by 

A  bulk  that  swallows  up  the  sea-bios  sky! 

Are  you  not  aware  that  calling  the  sky  as  blue  as  the  sea,  is  like, 
saying  of  the  snow  that  it  is  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper  f 

What  do  you  mean,  in  short,  by 

Its  feathers  darker  than  a  thousand  fears  I 

Is  not  this  something  like  "  blacker  than  a  doxen  and  a  half  of 
chimney-sweeps  and  a  stack  of  black  cats,"  and  are  not  the  whole 
of  these  illustrative  observations  of  yours  somewhat  upon  the 
plan  of  that  of  the  witness  who  described  a  certain  article  stolen 
as  being  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  bit  of  chalk  t  What  do  you 
mean  by  them,  we  say  t 

And  here,  notwithstanding  our  earnest  wish  to  satisfy  the  author 
of  Wakondah,  it  is  indispensablo  that  wo  bring  our  notice  of  the 
poem  to  a  close.  We  feel  grieved  that  our  observations  have 
been  to  much  at  random ; — but  at  random,  after  all/ is  it  alone 
possible  to  convey  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  that,  which,  a 
mere  jumble  of  incongruous  nonsense,  has  neither  beginning, 
middle,  nor  end.  We  should  be  delighted  to  proceed—but  how  f 
to  applaud— but  what!  Surely  not  this  trumpery  declamation, 
this  maudlin  sentiment,  this  metaphor  run-mnd,  this  twaddling 
verbiage,  this  halting  and  doggrel  rhythm,  this  unintelligible  rant 
and  cant!  "Slid,  if  these  be  your  passados  and  montantcs,  we'll 
have  none  of  them."  Mr.  Mathews,  you  have  clearly  mistaken 
your  vocation,  and  your  effusion  as  little  deserves  die  title  of 
poem,  (oh  sacred  namel)  as  did  tho  rocks  of  the  royal  forest  of 
Fontainbleau  that  of  "me*  dtterU"  bestowed  upon  them. by 
Francis  the  First.  In  bidding  you  adieu  we  commend  to  your 
careful  consideration  the  remark  of  M.  Timon,  "quele  Minutn 
de  rinstmclion  Pubiiqm  doit  lui-mime  $*vcir  parkr  Framemu." 
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pmoce  before  an  American  audience  with  a  small  volume  eii- 
titled  "  Martin  Fnber,"  an  amplification  of  a  much  shorter  fiction. 
He  had  tome  difficulty  in  getting  it  published,  but  the  Harper* 
faall?  undertook  it,  and  it  did  credit  to  their  judgment  It  was 
well  received  both  by  the  public  and  the  mote  discriminative 
few,  although  some  of  the  critics  objected  that  the ^story  was  an 
halation  of"  Miscrrimus,"  a  very  powerful  fiction  by  the  author 
cf  -  Pickwick  Abroad/1  The  original  talc,  however—  the  germ 
ef  "Martin  Faber"— was  written  long  before  the  publication  of 
-  Miserri»1le.,,  But  independently  of  this  fact,  there  is  not  the 
•  tightest  ground  for  the  charge  of  imitation.  The  thesis  and  in- 
ekknts  of  the  two  works  are  totally  dissimilar  ;-the  idea  of  re- 
seaManc*  arises  only  from  the  absolute  identity  of  efict  wrought 

by  both. 

-Martin  Faber"  was  succeeded,  at  short  intervals,  by  a  great 
umber  a*d  variety  of  fictions,  some  brief,  but  many  of  the  <*- 
dbsry  novel  «se.  Among  these  we  may  notice  "Guy -Rivers, 
-The  Partisan,"  "The  Yemassee,"  " Mellichampe,  "Beau- 
tasame,"  and  "Richard  Hurdis."  The  last  two  were  issued 
ttomwuslv,  the  author  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the  sue 
sess  ef  Ma  books  (which  was  great)  had  anything  to  do  with  his 
sjeie  aame  as  the  writer  of  previous  works.  The  result  proved 
that  popularity,  ia  Mr.  Simms'  case,  arose  solely  from  intrinsic 
***!&"  Beuuchampe"  and  "Richard  Huidis"  were  the 
sjsst  popular  of  his  fiction*,  and  excited  very  general  attention 
mi  asriosky.  -Bolder  Beagles"  was  another  of  his  anony- 
wmm  nwf^s,  published  with  the  same  end  in  view,  and,  although 
Mcurad  by  some  Instances  of  bad  taste,  was  even  more  sue- 
«nM  than  "  Richard  Hurdis." 

The  -  bad  taste"  of  the  ••  Border  Beagles"  was  mow  parUcu- 
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lady  apparent  in  "The  PH^li^Mlnft,  "The  Ycmassee,"  and  one 
or  two  other  of  the  author'*  earlier  works,  and  displayed  itself 
most  offensively  in  a  certain  fondnc»s  for  the  purely  disgusting  or 
repulsive,  where  the  intention  was  or  should  have  been  merely 
the  horrible.  The  writer  evinced  a  strange  propensity  for  minute 
details  of  human  and  brute  suffering,  and  even  indulged  at  timet 
in  more  unequivocal  obscenities.  His  English,  too,  was,  in  his 
efforts,  exceedingly  objectionable — verbose,  involute,  and  not  un* 
frequently  ungrammnticnl.  He  was  especially  given  to  pet  words, 
of  which  we  remember  at  present^  only  " huy"  "coil"  and  the 
compound  " old-lime"  and  introduced  them  upon  all  occasions. 
Neither  was  he  at  this  period  particularly  dexterous  in  tlte  con- 
duct of  his  stories.  His  improvement,  howcter,  was  rapid  at  all 
these  points,  although,  on  the  two  first  counts  of  our  indictment, 
there  is  still  abundant  room  for  improvement.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  his  early  defects,  or  whatever  are  his  present 
errors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  very  beginning  he 
gave  evidence  of  genius,  and  that  of  no  common  order.  His 
M  Martin  Faber,"  in  our  opinion,  is  a  more  forcible  story  than  its 
supposed  prototype  "  Miserrtmus.™  The  difference  in  the  Ame- 
rican reception  of  the  two  is  to  be  referred  to  the  fact  (we  blush 
while  recording  it,)  that  "Miscrrimus"  was  understood  to  be 
the  work  of  an  Englishman,  and  "  Martin  Fabcrn  was  known  to 
be  the  composition  of  an  American  as  yet  unaccredited  in  our 
Republic  of  Letters.  The  fiction  of  Mr.  Simms  gave  indication, 
we  repeat,  of  genius,  and  that  of  no  common  order.  Had  he 
been  even  a  Yankee,  this  genius  would  have  been  rendered  imme- 
diately manifest  to  his  countrymen,  but  unhappily  (perhopt)  lie 
was  a  southerner,  and  united  the  southern  pride— the  southern 
dislike  to  the  making  of  bargains — with  the  southern  supiiicness 
and  general  want  of  tact  in  all  matters  re)ating~to  the  making  of 
money.  His  book,. therefore,  depended  entirely  upon  its  own  in- 
trinsic value  and  resources,  but  with  these  it  made  its  way  in  the 
end.  fhe  "  intrinsic  value"  consisted  first  of  a  very  vigorous 
imngination  in  the  conception  of  the  story :  secondly,  in  artistic 
skill  manifested  in  its  conduct ;  thirdly,  in  general  vigor,  life, 
movement — tlie  whole  resulting  in  deep  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.  These  high  qualities  Mr.  8imms  has  carried  with 
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him  in  Mi  subsequent  books ;  and  they  are  qualities  which,  above 
•8  others,  the  fresh  And  vigorous  intellect  of  America  should  mid 
does  esteem.  It  may  be  mid,  upon  the  whole,  that  while  there 
ere  sertrsJ  of  our  native  writers  who  excel  the  author  of  "Mar- 
tin Faber"  at  particular  point*,  there  is,  nevertheless,  not  one 
who  surpasses  him  in  the  aggregate  of  the  higher  excellences  of 
letion.  We  confidently  expect  him  to  do  much  for  the  lighter 
Kentate  of  his  country. 

The  volume  now  before  us  has  a  title  which  may  mislead  the 
reader.  M  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin n  is  merely  a  generic 
phrase,  intended  to  designate  the  subject  matter  of  a  series  of 
short  tales,  most  of  which  have  first  seen  the  light  in  the  An- 
nuals. ••The  material  employed/'  says  the  author,  "will  be 
bead  ts>  Hhsstrate  in  large  degree,  the  border  history  of  the 
south.  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the  general  truthfulness 
of  its  treatment.  The  life  of  the  planter,  the  squatter,  the  In* 
dam,  the  negro,  the  bold  and  hardy  pioneer,  and  the  vigorous 
yeossan — these  are  the  subjects.  In  their  delineation  I  haw 
anally  drawn  from  living  portraits,  and,  In  frequent  instances, 
and  circumstances  within  the  memories  of 


AH  the  tales  in  this  collection  havo  merit,  and  the  first  baa 
Merit  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  "  Grnyling,  or  Murder  will  Out," 
h  the  title.  The  story  was  well  received  in  England,  but  on 
thai  fact  no  opinion  can  be  safely  based.  "The  Athcnieum," 
we  behove,  or  some  other  of  the  London  weekly  critical  jour- 
ask,  having  its  attention  called  (no  doubt  through  personal  in- 
fiuenee)  to  Carey  <k  Hart's  beautiful  annual  "  The  Gift,"  found 
k  convenient,  hi  the  course  of  its  notice,  to  speak  at  length  of 
seme  at*  particular  article,  and  "Murder  Will  Out91  probably 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  sub-editor  who  was  employed  in  so 
trivial  a  tank  as  the  patting  on  the  bead  an  American  book — ar- 
rested his  attention  first  from  its  title,  (murder  being  a  taking 
( with  the  cockney,)  and  secondly,  from  its  details  of  south- 
eenery.  Large  quotations  were  made,  as  a  matter  of 
,  and  very  ample  commendation  bestowed— the  whole  criti- 
cism proving  nothing,  in  our  opinion,  but  that  the  critic  had  not 
lead  a  single  syllable  of  the  story.    The  critifu*,  however,  had 
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at  least  the  good  effect  of  calling  American  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  American  might  possibly  do  a  decent  thing,  (provided 
the  possibility  were  first  admitted  by  the  British  sub-editor*,) 
and  the  result  was  first,  that  many  persons  read,  and  secondly, 
that  all  persons  admired  the  "excellent  story  in  'The  Gift1  that 
had  actually  been  called  'readable'  by  one  of  the  English  news- 
papers.0 

Now  had  "  Murder  Will  Out"  been  a  much  worse  story  than 
was  ever  written  by  Professor  Ingralmm,  still,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  patriotic  and  independent  Americans  would  have  de- 
clared it  inimitable ;  but,  by  some  species  of  odd  accident,  it 
happened  to  deserve  all  that  the  British  sub-sub  had  conde- 
scended to  say  of  it,  on  the  strength  of  a  guess  as  to  what  it  was 
all  about.  It  is  really  an  admirable  talc,  nobly  conceived,  and 
skilfully  carried  into  execution — the  best  ghost-story  ever  written 
by  an  American — for  we  presume  that  this  is  the  ultimate  extent 
of  commendation  to  which  we,  as  an  humble  American,  dare  go. 

The  other  stories  of  the  volume  do  credit  to  the  author's  abili- 
ties, and  display  their  peculiarities  in  a  strong  light,  but  there  it 
no  one  of  them  so  good  as  "  Murder  Will  Out." 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.* 

What  have  we  Americans  accomplished  in  the  way  of  8atire  f 
u  The  Vision  of  Rubcta,"  by  Laughton  Osborn,  is  probably  our 
best  composition  of  the  kind :  but,  in  saying  this,  we  intend  no 
excessive  commendation.  /Trumbull's  clumsy  and  imitative  work 
is  scarcely  worth  mention — and  then  wo  have  HaJIcck's  M  Croak- 
ers," local  and  ephemeral — but  what  is  there  besides?  Park 
Benjamin  has  written  a  clever  address,  with  the  title  M  Infatua- 
tion," and  Holmes  has  an  occasional  scrap,  piquant  enough  in  its 
.  way— but  we  can  think  of  nothing  more  that  can  be  fairly  called 
^satire."  Some  matters  we  havo  produced,  to  bo  sure,  which 
were  excellent  in  the  way  of  burlesque— (tlie  Poems  of  William 
Ellcry  Channing,  for  example) — without  meaning  a  syllable  that 
was  not  utterly  solemn  and  serious.    Odes,  ballads,  songs,  eon. 
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nets*  epics  and  epigrams,  |>o*scs$ed  of  this,  unintentional  excellence, 
we  should  bare  no  difficulty  in  designating  by  the  dozen ;  but  in 
tat  particular  of  direct  und  obvious  satire,  it  cannot  be  denied 
last  we  are  unaccountably  deficient 

It  has  been  suggested  tlint  this  deficiency  arises  from  the  wnnt 
of  a  suitable  field  for  satirical  display.  In  England,  it  is  said, 
satire  abounds,  because  the  people  there  find  a  proper  target  in 
the  aristocracy,  whom  they  (the  people)  regard  as  a  distinct  race 
with  whom  they  have  little  in  common  ;  relishing  even  the  moat 
virulent  abuse  of  the  upper  classes  with  a  gusto  undiminished  by 
any  feeling  that  they  (the  people)  have  any  concern  in  it.  In  Rus- 
sia, or  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged,  satire  is  unknown ; 
because  there  is  danger  in  touching  the  aristocracy,  and  self-sntiis 
would  be  odious  to  the  mass.  In  America,  also,  tho  |>cople  who 
write  are,  it  it  maintained,  the  people  who  read  : — thus  in  satit- 
Uag  the  people  we  satirise  only  ourselves,  and  are  never  in  con- 
dition to  sympathize  with  the  satire. 

All  this  is  more  verisimilar  than  true.  It  is  forgotten  that  no 
individual  considers  himself  as  one  of  tho  mass.  Each  person,  in 
Ins  own  estimate,  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  the  rest  of  die  world 
spite  round*  We  may  abuse  the  people  by  wholesale,  and  yet 
with  a  ch-ar  conscience,  so  for  as  regards  any  compunction  for 
offending  any  one  from  among  the  multitude  of  which  that  "  peo- 
ple*1 is  composed.  Every  one  of  the  crowd  will  cry  "  Encore  t — ' 
give  it  to  them,  the  vagabonds  I — it  serves  them  right."  It  seems 
to  as  that,  m  America,  we  have  refused  to  encourage  satire — not 
because  what  we  have  bad  touches  us  too  nearly — but  because  *t 
has  been  too  pointless  to  touch  us  at  fell.  Its  namhy-pambyism 
has  arisen,  hi  part,  from  the  general  want,  among  our  men  of  hr-. 
ten,  of  that  minute  fwtit*— of  that  skill  in  details— which,  in 
combination  with  natural  sarcastic  power,  satire,  more  than  any 
other  form  of  literature,  so  imperatively  demands.  In  part,  also, 
we  may  attribute  on?  failure  to  the  colonial  sin  of  imitation.  UVo 
eontent  ourselves — at  this  point  not  lest  supinely  than  at  all 
ethers-- with  doing  what  not  only  has  been  done  before,  but 
what,  however  well  done,  has  yet  been  done  ad  nmmmam.  We 
should  not  be  able  to  endure  infinite  repetitions  of  even  absolute 
»;  fart  what  is  -  ifcFingaT  more  than  a  faint  echo  from 
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"Hudibras"?—and  what  is  "The  Vision  of  Rubeta"  more  than 
a  vast  gilded  swill-trough  overflowing  with  Dunoiad  and  water  f 
Although  we  are  not  all  Archilochuscs,  however — although  we 
have  few  pretensions  to  the  t^rm  <*p/7*i —although,  \n  short,  we 
are  no  satirists  ourselves — there  can  be  no  question  that  we  an- 
swer sufficiently  well  as  subjects  for  satire. 

"The  Vision**  is  bold  enough — if  we  leave  out  of  sight  its 
anonymous  issue — and  bitter  enough,  and  witty  enough,  if  we 
forget  its  pitiable  punning  on  names — and  long  enough  (Heaven 
knows)  and  well  constructed  and  decently  versified  ;  but  it  fails 
in  the  principal  element  of  all  satire — earcaem — because  the  ta- 
tffttio*  to  be  sarcastic  (as  in  the  M  English  Hards  and  8cotch  Re- 
viewers,''  and  in  all  the  more  classical  satires)  is  permitted  to 
rvudcr  itself  manifest.  The  malevolence  appears.  The  author  is 
never  very  severe,  bocauso  he  is  at  no  time  particularly  cool.  We 
laugh  not  so  much  at  his  victims  as  at  himself,  for  letting  them 
put  him  in  such  ap&«sion.  And  where  a  deeper  sentiment  than 
mirth  is  excited — where  it  is  pity  or  contempt  that  wo  are  made 
to  feel — the  feeling  is  too  often  reflected,  in  its  object,  from  the 
satirised  to  the  satirist — with  whom  wo  sympathize  in  tho  discom- 
fort of  his  animosity.  Mr.  Os born  has  not  many  superiors  in 
downright  invective ;  but  this  is  the  awkward  left  arm  of  the  sa- 
tiric Muse.  Thai  satire  alono  is  worth  talking  about  which  at 
least  appears  to  be  the  genial,  good-humored  outpouring  of  irre- 
pressible merrimc'nt 

11  The  Fable  for  the  Critics,"  just  issued,  has  not  the  name  of  its 
author  on  the  title-page ;  and  but  for  some  slight  fore-knowledge 
of  the  literary  opinions,  likes,  dislikes,  whim*,  prejudices  and 
crotchets  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  we  should  have  had  much 
difficulty  in  attributing  so  very  loose  a  brochure  to  him.  The 
44  Fable"  is  essentially  ••  loose" — ill-conceived  and  feebly  executed, 
as  well  in  detail  as  in  general.  Some  good  hints  und  some  spark* 
ling  witticisms  do  not  serve  to  compensate  us  for  its  rambling  plot 
(if  plot  it  can  be  called)  and  for  the  want  of  artistic  finish  so  par* 
ticularly  noticeable  throughout  tho  work— especially  in  its  versifi- 
cation. In  Mr.  Lowell's  prose  efforts  we  have  before  observed  a 
certain  disjointedness,  but  never,  until  now,  in  his  verse — and  we 
confess  some  surprise  at  his  putting  forth  so  unpolished  a  per 
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IbffMMft.  The  author  of  a  The  Legend  of  Brittany"  (which  fe 
decidedly  the  noblest  poem,  of  the  same  length,  written  by  aa 
American)  could  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  take  the  advice  of 
those  who  mean  him  well,  in  spite  of  his  fanaticism,  and  leave 
prose,  with  satiric  verse,  to  those  who  are  better  able  to  manage 
them ;  while  he  contents  himself  with  that  class  of  poetry  for 
which,  and  for  which  alone,  he  seems  to  have  an  especial  vocation— 
the  poetry  of  sentiment.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  very  loftiest 
order  of  verse ;  for  it  is  far  inferior  to  either  that  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  that  of  the  passions — but  it  is  the  loftiest  region  in  which 
Mr.  Lowell  can  get  his  breath  without  difficulty. 

'Oar  primary  objection  to  this  M  Fable  for  the  Critic*w  has 
reference  to  a  point  which  we  have  already  touched  in  a  general 
way.  M  The  malevolence  appears.91  We  laugh  not  so  much  at 
the  author's  victims  as  at  himself,  for  letting  them  put  him  in 
each  a  passion*  The  very  title  of  the  book  shows  the  want  of  a 
die  sense  in  respect  to  the  satirical  essence,  sarcasm.  This  M  fo- 
bs*"—this  severe  lesson— is  meant  "far  the  Ontics."  « AhP 
we  say  to  ourselves  at  once — "we  see  how  it  is.  Mr.  L.  is  a  poor- 
devfl  poet,  and  some  critic  has  been  reviewing  him,  and  making 
hhn  feel  very'  uncomfortable ;  whereupon,  bearing  in  mind  that 
Lord  Byron,  when  similarly  assailed,  avonged  his  wrongs  in  a 
satire  which  he  called  •  English  Bards  and  8cotoh  Reviewers,'  he 
(Mr.  Lowell)  imitative  as  usual,  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  re- 
dress in  a  parallel  manner— by  a  satire  with  a  parallel  title—'  A 
Fable  for  the  Critic*.9" 

All  this  the  reader  says  to  himself;  and  all  this  tells  aaainst 
Mr.  L  hi  two  ways — first,  by  suggesting  unlucky  comparisons 
between  Byron  and  Lowell,  and,  secondly,  by  reminding  us  of 
the  vnrionm  criticisms,  in  which  we  have  been  amused  (rather  ill- 
naturedly)  at  seeing  Mr.  Lowell  "used  up.*1 

The  title  starts  us  on  this  train  of  thought,  and  the  satire  sus- 
tains us  in  it.  Every  reader  versed  in  our  literary  gossip,  is  at 
ease  put  iesmmsdes  cartes  as  to  the  particular  provocation  which 
engendered  the  "  Fable."  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  some  time  ago, 
h  a  silly  and  conceited  piece  of  Transcendentalism,  which  she 
eslsd  aa  *  Essay  on  American  literature,"  or  something  of  that 
Uad,  had  th#  consummate  pleasantry,  after  selecting  from  the  Hat 
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of  American  poets,  Cornelius  Mathews  and  William  Ellery 
Channing,  for  especial  commendation,  to  speak  of  Longfellow  as 
a  booby,  and  of  Lowell  as  so  wretched  a  poetaster  M  w  to.  be  dis- 
gusting even  to  his  best  friends."  All  this  Miss  Fuller  said,  if 
not  in  our  precise  words,  still  in  words  quite  as  much  to  the  pur- 
pose. Why  she  said  it,  Heaven  only  knows— unless  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  Margaret  Fuller,  and  wished  to  be  taken  for  nobody 
else.  Messrs.  Longfellow  nnd  Lowetl,  so  pointedly  picked  out  for 
abuse  as  the  wont  of  our  jKKsts,  are,  upon  tlie  whole,  perhaps, 
our  best — although  Bryant,  and  one  or  two  others  are  scarcely 
inferior.  As  for  the  two  favorites,  selected  just  as  pointedly  for 
laudation,  by  Miss  F. — it  is  really  difficult  to  think  of  them,  in 
connexion  with  poetry,  without  laughing.  Mr.  Mathews  once 
wrote  some  sonnets  M  On  Man,"  and  Mr.  Channing  some  lines  on 
*  A  Tin  Can,"  or  something  of  that  kind — and  if  the  former  gen 
tleman  be  not  the  very  worst  poet  that  ever  existed  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  it  is  only  because  he  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  latter, 
To  speak  algebraically : — Mr.  M.  isgeecrablo,  but  Mr.  C.  is  x  pins 
I-ecrable. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  obviously  aimed  his  "  Fable"  at  Miss  Fuller's 
head,  in  the  first  instance,  with  an  eye  to  its  ricocheting  so  as  to 
knock  down  Mr.  Mathews  in  the  second.  Miss  F.  is  first  intro- 
duced as  Miss  F ,  rhyming  to  "  cooler/*  and  afterwards  as 

M  Miranda ;"  while  poor  Mr.  M.  is  brought  in  upon  all  occasions, 
head  and  shoulders ;  and  now  and  then  a  sharp  thing,  although 
never  very  original,  is  said  o/them  or  at  them  ;  but  all  the  true 
satiric  effect  wrought,  is  that  produced  by  the  satirist  against  him- 
self! The  reader  is  all  the  time  smiling  to  think  that  so  unsur- 
passable a—  (what  shall  we  call  her  f — we  wish  to  be  civil,)  a 
transcendontalist  as  Miss  Fuller,  should,  by  such  a  criticism,  have 
had  the  power  to  put  a  respcctablo  poet  in  inch  a  passion. 

As  for  the  plot  or  conduct  of  -this  Fable,  the  less  we  say  of  it 
•  the  better.  It  is  so  weak — so  flimsy — so  ill  put  together— as  to 
be  not  worth  the  trouble  of  understanding : — something,  as  usual, 
about  Apollo  and  Daphne.  Is  there  no  .originality  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  t  Mr.  Lowell's  total  want  of  it  is  shown  at  all  points- 
very  especially  in  his  preface  of  rhyming  verse  written  without 
distinction  by  lines  or  initial  capitals,  (a  hackneyed  matter,  origfc 
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anting,  we  before,  with  Frn*cr*s  Magazine :)-— very  especially 
*ko,  in  bis  long  continuations  of  some  particular  rhyme — it  fashion 
mtteduced,  if  we  remember  aright,  bj  Leigh  Hunt,  inure  than 
tweaty-fte  years  ago,  in  bis  •*  Fen*t  of  the  Poets*— which,  by 
the  way,  has  been  Mr.  I*'*  model  in  many  respects. 

Ahhongh  ill-temper  has  evidently  engendered  tins  V  Fable,"  it 
is  by  no  means  a  satire  throughout  Much  of  it  is  devoted  to 
naatgjik — bnt  our  readers  would  be  quite  puzzled  to  know  the 
grounds  of  the  author*s  laudations,  in  many  case*,  unless  made 
acquainted  witli  a  (act  which  wo  think  it  as  well  they  should  be 
informed  of  at  once.  Mr.  Lowell  is  one  of  tho  most  rabid  of  the 
Abolition  fanatics;  and  no  Southerner  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
awaked,  and  at  the  same  time  revolted  by  a  bigotry  the  most  ob- 
stinately blind  and  deaf,  should  ever  touch  a  volume  by  this 
author.*  His.  fanaticism  about  slavery  is  a  mere  local  outbreak 
of  the  same  innate  wroog-headedness  which,  if  be  owned  slaves, 
would  manifest  itself  in  atrocious  ill-treatment  of  them,  with  mur- 
der of  any  abolitionist  who  should  endeavor  to  set  them  free.  A 
auntie  of  Mr.  Us.  species,  is  simply  a  fanatic  for  the  sake  of  fanati- 
cism, and  muit   be  a  fanatic  in   whatever  circumstances   you* 

His  prejudices  cm  the  topic  of  shivery  break  out  everywhere  in 
Us  present  book.  Mr.  L.  has  not  the  common  honesty  to  speak 
well,  even  in  a  literary  sense,  of  any  man  who  is  not  a  ranting 
abobtiomst  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Poo,  (who  has  written 
commendatory  criticisms  on  his  poems,)  no  Southerner  is 
mi  ail  in  this  "  Fable."  It  is  a  fashion  among  Mr. 
Lowell's  set  to  affect  a  belief  that  there  is  no  each  thing  as  South* 
on  Literature.  Northerners— people  who  have  really  nothing  to 
speak  of  as  men  of  letters, — are  cited  by  the  down,  and  lauded  by 
this  candid  critic  without  stint,  while  Legaro,  Simms,  Lougstreet, 
sad  others  of  equal  note  are  passed  by  in  contemptuous  silence. 
Mr.  L  cannot  carry  bis  frail  honesty  of  opinion  even  so  far  South 

•  IMs  *  Fable  fir  <A«  CriHaT—thk  literary  mtire— this  bonovolsnt  Jm 
tmprit  Is itsgraeed  by  such  passages  a*  the  following: 


Forty  fsfhers  of  Freedom,  of  whom  twenty  bred 
Uses?  sons  for  the  rice  swamps  at  so  much  a  head 
AadtaWr  Alters  for-ftoght 
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•at  New  York.    All  whom  he  praises   are  Bostoninns.     Other 

writers  are  barbarians,  and  satirized  accordingly— if  mentioned 

at  all. 

To  show  the  general  mannrr  of  the  Fable,  we  <|uoto  a  portion 

of  what  he  says  about  Mr.  Poe  : 

Here  c»mes  V<*t  with  hi*  Raven,  lik<*  Jtaniaby  Radge— 
Three-tiftha  of  him  groin*,  ami  two-fifth*  thcer  fudge ; 
WIjo  talk*  like  a  book  of  iambs  and  |ientamctcnt 
In  a  way  tu  make  all  men  t»f  comnxsi  sense  d — n  metres 
Who  has  written  some  thing*  for  the  beat  of  their  kind ; 
But  somehow  the  heart  seem*  squeezed  out  by  Uks  mind. 

We  may  observe  here  that  profound  ignorance  on  any  partic- 
ular topic  is  always  sure  to  manifest  itself  by  some  allusion  to 
**  common  souse"  as  an  all-sufficient  instructor.  So  far  from  Mr. 
P.'s  talking  "  like  a  book "  on  the  topic  at  issue,  his  chief  pur* 
pose  has  been  to  demonstrate  that  there  exists  no  l>ook  on  Uio 
subject  worth  talking  about;  and  - common  sense/'  after  all, 
has  been  the  basis  on  which  he  relied,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  uncommon  nonsense  of  Mr.  L.  and  the  small  pedants. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  far  the  unusual  "  common  sense  "  of 

our  satirist  has  availed  him  in  the  structure  of  Iris  rorse.    First, 

by  way  of  showing  what  bis  intention  was,  we  quote  three  aoei* 

dentally  accurate  lines  i 

But  a  boy  |  he  could  no  |  rer  be  right  |  ly  defined 
As  I  said  I  he  was  ne  |  ver  jirccise  |  ly  unkind. 
1ml  as  Ci  ]  corn  «ays  |  he  won't  say  |  this  or  tlmt 

Here  it  is  clearly  seen  that  Mr.  L.  iub'iids  a  line  of  four  ana- 
paests. (An  anapaest  is  a  foot  composed  of  two  short  syllables 
followed  by  a  long.)  With  this  obser  ration,  we  will  now  situ  ply 
copy  a  few  of  the  lines  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  |»oem  ; 
asking  any  of  our  readers  to  read  them  if  they  can ;  that  is  to 
*ay«  we  place  the  question,  without  argument,  on  the  broad  basis 
of  the  very  commonest  M  common  sense.9* 

They're  all  from  one  snorce,  monthly,  weekly,  diurnal. ...     . 

Disperse  all  one's  good  and  condemn  all  one's  poor  traits.  •  • . 

The  one's  two-thirds  Norseman,  the  other  half  Greek. ... 

He  has  imitators  in  scores  who  omit.  • .  • 

8aould  suck  mftk,  strong  will-giving  brave,  such  as  mas  ••• 

Along  the  far  rail-iead  the  steam-snake  glide  white.. 

From  the  same  runic  type-fount  and  alphabet. 
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•  tbln^prtrio^fear«feam««cr«Uier.... 
Every  cockboat  that  swfcue  dean  its  fierce  (pop)  gmMk  at  itei<4^# 

*«n»cof  kpr Mt^m* even  prose.... 

tfer  Ms  priodpfe*  whoa  something  else  tarns  op  tramps.... 
Bat  a  few  siuy  (tjllo  I  mean)  gisou  that  squat  em. . , . 
Ms%  we  doat  want  extra  freezing  in  winter* .. 
Ffeogh,  dfe,  sail,  forge,  traild,  carve,  paint,  make  all  things  new. 

***  «•*■!■  s— *•  k*re  given  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ovntmf 
molieotioaL    It  might  have  been  better— but  we  are  quite  sure 
*1  it  axUd  mot  Ut*  be*  worst.    80  much  for  N  common  sense," 
in  Mr.  Lowell's  understanding  of  the  term.    Mr.  L  should  not 
have  nseddled  with  the  anapastie  rhythm :  it  is  exceedingly  awk- 
ward in  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  nothing  about  it  and  who 
vWnesaiet  in  fancying  that  he  can  write  it  by  ear.    Very  espe- 
cially, ha  should  have  avoided  this  rhythm  in  satire,  which,  more 
than  nay  other  branch  of  Letters,  is  dependent  upon  seeming 
trifles  for  Me  enW.    Two-thirds  of  the  force  of  the  "  Dundad" 
n»y  be  referred  to  its  exquisite  finish ;  and  had  w  The  Fable  for 
the  GrMcs"  been,  (what  it  is  no/,)  the  quintessence  of  the  satirio 
spirit  itself,  it  would  nevertheless,  in  so  slovenly  a  form,  hate 
nuosd.    As  it  is,  no  failure  was  ever  more  complete  or  more  piti- 
•kifclV  the  ptbhentiou  of  a  book  at  once  so  ambitious  and  so 
fceUe— eo  malevoleut  in  design  and  so  harmless  in  execution— a 
work  s< >  roughly  and  dumaily  yet  so  weakly  constructed— so  very 
'"*"*,  *■  hody  and  spirit,  from  anything  that  he  has  written 
Mr,  LoweM  has  committed  an  irrevocable  faux  pas  and 
*****  *  least  flfty  per  cent  in  the  literary  public 
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That  we  are  not  a  poetical  people  has  been  asserted  so  often 
and  so  roundly,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  slander, 
through  mere  dint  of  repetition,  has  come  to  be  received  a*  truth. 
Yet  nothing  am  be  farther  removed  from  it.  The  mistake  is  but 
a  portion,  or  corollary,  of  the  old  dogma,  that  the  calculating 
faculties  are  at  war  with  the  ideal ;  while,  in  fact,  it  may  be 
demonstrated  that  the  two  divisions  of  mental  power  are  never 
to  be  found  in  perfection  apart.  The  kigksst  order  of  the  imagi- 
native intellect  is  always  preeminently  mathematical;  and  the 
converse. 

The  idiosyncrasy  of  our  political  position  has  stimulated  into 
early  action  whatever  practical  talent  we  possessed.  Even  In  our 
national  infancy  we  evinced  a  degree  of  utilitarian  ability  which 
put  to  shame  the  mature  skill  of  our  forefathers,  While  yot  in 
leading-strings  we  proved  ourselves  adepts  in  all  the  arte  and 
science*  which  promote  the  comfort  of  the  animal  man.  But  the 
arena  of  exertion,  and  of  consequent  distinction,  into  which  our 
first  and  most  obvious  wants  impelled  us,  has  been  regarded  as 
the  field  of  our  deliberate  choice.  Our  necessities  have  been 
mistaken  for  our  propensities.  Having  been  forced  to  make  rail- 
roads, it  has  been  deemed  impossible  that  we  should  make  verse. 
Because  it  suited  us  to  construct  an  engine  in  the  first  instance,  it 
has  been  denied  that  we  could  compose  an  epic  in  the  second. 
Because  we  were  not  all  Homers  in  the  beginning,  it  has  been 
somewhat  tod  rashly  taken  for  granted  that  we  shall  be  all 
Jeremy  Benthams  to  the  end. 

But  this  is  the  purest  insanity.  The  principles  of  the  poetic 
sentiment  He  deep  within  the  imniortal  nature  of  man,  and  have 
little  necessary  reference  to  the  worldly  circumstances  which  sur- 
round him.  The  poet  in  Arcndy  is,  -in  Kamschatka,  the  poet 
still  The  self-same  Baxon  current  animates  the  British  and  the 
American  heart;  nor  can  any  social,  or  political,  or  moral,  or 
physical  conditions  do  more  than  momentarily  repress  the  inv 
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pikes  which  glow  in  out  own  bosoms  as  fervently  as  in  those  of 
•w  progenitors. 

Those  who  have  taken  roost  careful  note  of  our  literature  for 
the  Inst  ten  or  twelve  years,  will  be  most  willing  to  admit  that 
we  m  m  poetical  people ;  and  in  no  respect  in  the  fact  more 
plainly  evinced  tlmn  in  the  eagerness  with  which  books  professing 
to  compile  or  select  from  the  productions  of  our  native  bards, 
are  received  and  appreciated  by  the  public.  Such  books  meet 
wkh  success,  at  least  with  sale,  at  periods  when  the  general 
market  for  literary  wares  is  in  a  state  of  stagnation  ;  and  even  the 
B  taste.disphryed  in  some  of  them  has  not  sufficed  to  condemn. 

The  M  Specimens  of   American   Poetry/'   by  Kettell;   the 
"Common-place  Book  of  American  Poetry,"  by  Cheever;  a 
Selection  by  Genera)  Morris ;  another  by  Mr.  Bryant;  the  "Poets 
of  America,"  by  Mr.  Keese— all  these  have  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated sad  well  received.    In  some  measure,  to  be  sure,  we  must 
regard  their  success  as  an  affair  of  personalities.   Each  individual, 
honored  with  a  niche  m  the  compiler's  memory,  is  naturally    . 
taxioas  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  book  so  honoring  him ;  and  this 
satiety  will  extend,  in  some  cases,  to  ten  or  twenty  of  the  imme- 
diate friends  of  the  complimented ;  while,  on  the  .other  hand, 
purchasers  wfl|  arise,  in  no  small  number,  from  among  a  very 
dMferent  class— a  class  animated  by  very  different  feelings.     I 
mean  the  omitted — the  large  body  of  those  who,  supposing  them- 
■rfves  entitled  to  mention,  have  yet  been  unmentioncd.     These 
hay  the  unfortunate  book  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  purpose 
ef  abusing  it  with  a  clear  conscience  and  at  leisure.     But  hold- 
ing these  deductions  in  view,  we  are  still  warranted  in  believing 
that  the  demand  for  works  of  the  kind  In  question,  is  to  bo 
attributed,  mainly,  to  the  general  interest  of  the  subject  discussed. 
The  public  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining  a  more  distinct  view  of 
ear  poetical  literature  than  the  scattered  effusions  of  our  bards 
•ad  the  random  criticisms  of  our  periodicals,  could  afford.    But, 
hitherto,  nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  supplying 
fttuWtfemtva*.    The  Specimens"  of  Kettell  were  specimens 
•f  nothing  hot  the  ignorance  and  HI  taste  of  the  compiler.    A 
aage  proportion  of  what  he  gave  to  the  world  as  American 
•entry,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  that  waa  really  so,  waa  the 
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doggerel  composition  of  individuals  unheard  of  and  undreamed 
ut,  except  by  Air.  Kettell  himself.  Mr.  Cheever's  book  did  not 
belie  its  title,  and  was  excessively  "Common-place."  The 
selection  by  General  Morris  was  in  so  far  good,  thai  it  accom- 
plished its  object  to  the  full  extent.  This  object  looked  to  noth- 
ing more  than  single,  brief  extracts  from  the  writings  of  every 
one  in  the  country  who  had  established  even  the  slightest  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet.  The  extracts,  so  for  as  our  truer  poets  were  con- 
cerned, were  tastefully  made;  but  the  proverbial  kind  fettling  of* 
the  General  seduced  him  into  the  admission  of  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  the  purest  twnttlo.  It  was  gravely  declared  that  wo 
had  more  than  two  hundred  poets  in  the  land.  The  compilation 
of  Mr.  Bn  ant,  from  whom  much  was  expected,  proved  a  source 
of  mortification  to  his  friends,  and  of  astonishment  and  disap- 
pointment to  all ;  merely  showing  that  a  poet  is,  necessarily, 
neither  a  critical  nor  an  impartial  judge  of  poetry.  Mr.  Keese 
succeeded  much  better,  lie  brought  to  his  task,  if  not  the  most 
rigorous  impartiality,  at  least  a  fine  taste,  a  sound  judgment,  and 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  our  poetical  literature  than 
had  distinguished  either  pf  his  predecessors. 

Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done ;  and  here  it  may  be  right 
to  inquire — "  What  should  be  the  aim  of  every  compilation  of  the 
character  now  discussed  ?"  The  object,  in  general  terms,  may 
be  stated,  as  the  conveying,  within  moderate  compass,  a  distinct 
view  of  our  poetry  and  of  our  poets.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  demand 
of  the  public.  A  book  is  required,  which  ahull  not  so  much  be  the 
reflection  of  the  compiler's  peculiar  views  ami  opinions  upon  poetry 
in  the  abstract,  as  of  the  popular  judgment- upon  such  poetical 
works  as  have  come  immediately  within  its  observation.  It  is  not 
the  author's  business  to  insist  upon  his  own  theory,  and,  in  its 
support,  to  rake  up  from  the  by- waye  of  the  country  the  "  inglorious 
Miltons  "  who  may,  possibly,  there  abound  ;  neither,  because  ill 
according  with  this  theory,  is  it  his  duty  to  dethrone  and  reject 
Uiose  who  have  long  maintained  supremacy  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people.  In  this  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  regard  must  bo 
paid  to  the  mere  quantity  of  a  writer's  effusions.  He  who  has 
published  much,  is  not  to  be  omitted  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  compiler,  he  has  written  nothing  fit  for  publication.    On  the 
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J,  ha  who  has  extemporized  n  single  song,  which  b*a 
;  the  ere  of  no  one  but  our  bibliographer,  in  not  to  be  set  forth 
the  poetical  magnates,  even  although  the  one  song  itself 
W  MHwed  equal  to  the  very  best  of  Beranger. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  sins— the  negative  and  the  positive— 
these  of  omission  and  those  of  commission— obvious  ones  of  the 
former  class  are,  beyond  doubt,  the. more  unpardonable.  It  is 
better  to  introduce  half  a  doscn  "  great  unknowns/'  than  to  give 
•the  "cut  direct9'  to  a  single  individual  who  has  been  fuirly 
acknowledged  as  known.  The  public,  in  short,  seem  to  demand 
tar*  c  compendium  of  our  poetical  literature  at  shall  embrace 
specimens  /ram  tkoee  work*  alone,  of  our  recognised  poets,  which, 
either  through  accident,  or  by  dint  of  merit,  ham  been  moet  particu- 
larly the  subject*  of  public  discussion.  We  wish  this,  that  we 
■ay  be  put  in  condition  to  decide  for  ourselves  upon  the  justice 
er  injustice  of  the  reputation  attained.  In  critical  opinion  much  di- 
versity exists;  and,  although  there  is  one  true  and  tenable  critical 
ephuoa,  there  are  still  a  thousand,  upon  all  topics,  which,  being  only 
the  shadows,  have  all  the  outlines,  and  assume  all  the  movements, 
of  the  substance  of  truth.  Thus  any  critic  who  should  exclude 
torn  the  compendium  all  which  tallied  not  with  his  individual 
ideas  ef  the  Muse,  would  be  found  to  exclude  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousandths  of  thai  which  the  public  at  large,  embra- 
cing all  varieties  of  opinion,  has  been  accustomed  to  acknowledge 
•a  poesy. 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
poetical  specimens.  The  public  being  put  fairly  in  possession  of 
the  matter  debated,  with  the  provisions  above  mentioned,  the 
analysis  of  individual  claims,  so  far  as  the.  specimens  extend,  is  not 
eury  not  unbecoming  in  the  compiler,  but  a  thing  to  be  expected 
and  desired.  To  this  department  of  his  work  ho  should  bring 
analytical  ability ;  a  distinct  impression  of  the  nature,  the  princi- 
ples, and  the  aims  of  poetry ;  a  thorough  contempt  for  all  preju- 
dice at  war  with  principle ;  a  poetio  sense  of  the  poetic ;  sagacity 
*  the  detection,  and  audacity  in  the  exposure  of  demerit;  in  a 
word  tahnt  and  faith;  the  lofty  honor  which  places  mere  courtesy 
beneath  ha  feel;  the  boldness  to  praise  an  enemy,  and  the  saore 
"  sonrage  to  damn  a  friend. 
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It  is,  in  fact,  by  the  criticism  of  the  work,  that  the  public  voice 
will,  in  the  end,  decide  upon  its  merits.  In  proportion  to  the 
ability  or  incapacity  here  displayed,  will  it,  sooner  or  lstcr,  be 
approved  or  condemned.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  compilation  is 
a  point,  perhaps,  of  greater  importance.  With  the  meagre  pub- 
lished aids  existing  previously  to  Mr.  Oris  wold's  book,  the  labor 
of  such  an  undertaking  must  have  been  great ;  and  not  less  grcnt 
the  industry  and  general  information  in  respect  to  our  literary 
affairs,  which  have  enabled  him  so  successfully  to  prosecute  it. 

The  work  before  us*  is  indeed  so  vast  an  improvement  upon 
those  of  a  similar  character  which  have  preceded  it,  that  we  do 
its  author  some  wrong  in  classing  all  together.  Having  explained, 
somewhat  minutely,  our  views  of  the  proper  mode  of  compilation, 
and  of  the  general  aims  of  the  species  of  book  in  question,  it  but 
remains  to  say  that  these  views  have  been  very  nearly  fulfilled  in 
the  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  while  altogether  unsatisfied 
by  the  earlier  publications. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  preface,  which,  with  some  littlo 

supererogation,  is  addressed  "  To  the  Reader ;"  inducing  very 

naturally  the  query,  whether  the  whole  book  is  not  addressed  to 

the  same  individual.     In  this  preface,  which  is  remarkably  well 

written  and  strictly  to  the  purpose,  the  author  thus  evinces  a  just 

comprehension  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  true  poesy  : 

Ho  who  looks  on  Lake  George,  or  sees  tho  sun  rise  on  Mackinaw,  or  listens 
to  the  grand  musk  of  a  storm,  is  divested,  certainly  for  a  time,  of  a  portion 
of  the  alloy  of  his  nature.  The  element*  of  power  m  all  sublime  sight*  and 
heavenly  harmonies,  should  live  in  the  poet**  sonjr,  to  which  (hey  emit  ho 
ti^wferred  only  by  him  wlio  poswecs  tlic  rrmtire  faculty.  The  wwj  of 
beauty,  next  to  the  miraculous  divine  *un»ioti,  w  the  means  through  which 
the  human  character  is  purified  and  elevated  The  crrotion  of  festtf.y.  the 
manifestation  of  ths  real  6*  las  idrot,  M  in  words  that  mom  in  mitrieol 
array,"  is  poetry. 

The  italics  are  our  own ;  nnd  we  quote  the  passage  because  it 
embodies  the  sole  true  definition  of  what  has  been  a  thousand 
times  erroneously  defined. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  poetry  presented  in  the  body  of  tho 
work,  are  from  the  writings  of  Philip  Freneau,  "one  of  those 
worthies  who,  both  with  lyre  and  sword,  aided  in  the  achievement 
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•f  our  Independence."  But,  in  a  volume  professing  to  treat, 
generally,  of  the  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  tome  mention 
of  those  who  versiicd  before  Frencau,  would  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered desirable.  Mr.  Griswold  bus  included,  thercfote,  most  of 
Mr  earlier  votaries  of  the  Muse,  with  many  specimens  of  their 
powers,  it)  aa  exceeding!/  valuable  "  Historical  Introduction ;"  his 
design  being  to  exhibit  as  well  "  the  proprete  as  the  condition  of 
poetry  in  the  United  States,99 

The  basis  of  tlie  compilation  is  formed  of  short  biographical 
and  critical  notices,  with  selections  from  the  works  of,  in  all, 
eighty-seven  authors,  chronologically  arranged.  In  an  appendix 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  are  included  specimens  from  tho  works 
ef  sixty,  whose  compositions  hare  either  been  too  few,  or  in  the 
editor's  opinion  too  mediocre*,  to  entitle  them  to  more  particular 
notice.  To  each  of  these  specimens  are  appended  foot  notes, 
conveying  a  brief  biographical  summary,  without  anything  of 
critical  disquisition. 

Of  the  general  plan  and  execution  of  the  work  we  hare  already 
expressed  the  fullest  approbation.  We  know  no  one  in  America 
who  could,  or  who  would,  hare  performed  the  task  here  under- 
taken, at  once  so  well  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the 
critical,  and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  The 
labors,  the  embarrassments,  the  great  difficulties  of  the  achieve- 
ment are  not  easily  estimated  by  those  before  the  scenes. 

In  saying  that,  individually,  we  disagree  with  many  of  the 
opfanons  expressed  by  Mr.  Griswold,  is  merely  suggesting  what, 
k  itself,  would  hare  been  obvious  without  the  suggestion.  It 
rarely  happens  that  any  two  persons  thoroughly  agree  upon  any 
cue  point  It  would  be  mere  madness  to  imagine  that  any  two 
could  coincide  in  every  point  of  a  case  where  exists  a  multiplicity 
of  opinions  upon  a  multiplicity  of  points.  There  is  no  ono 
who,  reading  the  volume  before  us,  will  not  in  a  thousand  in-' 
lances,  be  tempted  to  throw  it  aside,  because  its  prejudices  and 
nartkKUea  are,  m  a  thousand  instances,  altogether  at  war  with 
his  own.  But  when  so  tempted,  he  should  bear  in  mmd,  tha'. 
had  tho  work  bean  that  of  Aristarehus  himself,  the  discrepancies 
ef  cfsniow  would  atffl  have  startled  him  and  vexed  him  as  now. 

We  sliaagiiii  thou,  with  Mr.  Griswold  in  many  of  hie  critical 
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estimates;  although  in  genera],  we  are  proud  to  find  his  de- 
cisions our  own.  He  has  omitted  from  the  body  of  hie  book, 
some  one  or  two  whom  we  should  have  been  tempted  to 
introduce.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  scarcely  made  us  amends 
by  introducing  some  one  or  two  dosen  whom  wo  should  have 
treated  with  contempt.  We  might  complain  too  of  a  prepos- 
session, evidently  unperceived  by  him.sclf,  for  tho  writers  of  New 
England.  We  might  hint  also,  that  in  two  or  three  oases,  he  lias 
rendered  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  personal  partiality ;  it  in 
often  so  very  difficult  a  thing  to  keep  separate  in  the  mind's 
eye,  our  conceptions  of  the  poetry  of  a  friend,  from  our  impres- 
sions of  his  good  fellowship  and  our  recollections  of  the  Savor 
of  his  wine. 

But  having  said  thus  much  in  the  way  of  fault-finding,  we 
have  said  all.  The  book  should  bo  regnrded  as  the  most  impor* 
tant  addition  which  our  literature  has  for' many  years  received. 
It  fills  a  void  which  should  have  been  long  ago  supplied.  It 
is  written  with  judgment,  with  dignity  and  candor.  8tccring 
with  a  dexterity  not  to  be  sufficiently  admired,  between  the 
Scylla  of  Prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Charybdis  of 
Conscience  on  the  other,  Mr.  Griswold  in  the  "  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America,", has  entitled  himself  to  the  thanks  of  his  country* 
men,  while  showing  himself  a  man  of  taste,  talent,  and  tact. 

The  Female  Posts  of  America*  is  a  large  volume,  to  match 
••The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  "The  Prose  Authors  of 
America/'  ami  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  England,"— all  of 
which  have  been  eminently  and  justly  successful.  These  works 
have  indisputable  claims  upon  public  attention  as  critical  *un»- 
marie*,  at  least,  of  literary  merit  and  demerit  Their  great  and 
most  obvious  value,  as  affording  data  or  material  for  criticism— 
as  mere  collections  of  the  best  specimens  in  each  department  and 
as  records  of  fact,  in  relation  not  more  to  books  than  to  their 
authors— has  in  some  measure  overshadowed  the  more  important 
merit  of  the  series :  for  these  works  have  often,  and  m  fact  very 

•  His  Female  PoeUof  America,    Br  Bafas  Wttawt  Griswdd.    Phils- 
dslphia:  Carey  *Hsrt 
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CsneraBy,  tho  positive  merits  of  discriminative  criticism,  and  of 
tho  more  negative  merit  of  strong  common* 
The  best  of  the  series  is,  beyond  nil  question,  "The  Prose 
Anthors  of  America."  This  is  n  book  of  which  any  critic  in  the 
country  might  well  hare  been  proud,  without  reference  to  the 
mere  industry  and  research  manifested  in  its  compilation.  These 
are  tmly  remarkable;  but  the  vigor  of  comment  and  force  of 
style  are  not  less  so;  while  more  independence  and  self-reliance 
are  manifested  than  in  any  other  of  the  scries.  There  is  not  a 
weak  paper  in  the  book  ;  and  some  of  the  articles  are  able  in  all 
respects.  The  trnth  is  that  Mr.  Griswold's  intellect  is  more  at 
home  Im  Prose  than  Poetry.  He  is  a  better  jndge  of  fact  than 
of  fancy;  not  that  be  has  not  shown  hitmen*  quite  competent  to 
the  task  undertaken  in  *  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,99  01 
of  England,  or  in  the  work  now  especially  before  us  In  tins 
latter,  he  has  done  no  less  credit  to  himself  than  to  the  numerous 
Isdy  poets  whom  he  discusses — and  many  of  whom  he  now  first 
introduces  to  the  public  We  are  glad,  for  Mr.  GriswohTs  snke, 
as  veil  as  for  the  interests  of  our  literature  generally,  to  perceive 
that  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  doing  what  Northern  critics  seem 
to  be  at  great  pains  never  to  do— that  is  to  say,  ho  has  been  at 
the  trouble  of  doing  justice,  in  great  measure,  to  several  poetesses 
who  have  not  had  tlte  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  the  North.  The 
notices  of  the  Misses  Carey,  of  the  Misses  Fuller,  of  tlio  sinters 
Mm.  Warfeld  and  Mrs.  Lee,  of  Mrs.  Nichols,  of  Miss  Wclby, 
and  of  MiM  8usan  Archer  Talley,  reflect  credit  upon  Mr.  Gris- 
wold, *ud  show  him  to  be  a  man  not  more  of  taste  tluiii — shall 
we  say  H  I— of  courage.  Let  our  readers  be  assured  that,  (as 
matters  are  managed  among  the  four  or  five  different  cliquee  who 
control  our  whole  literature  in  controlling  the  larger  portion  of 
our  critical  journals,)  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  courage,  in 
an  author  whose  subsistence  lies  in  his  pen,  to  hint,  even,  that 
anything  good,  in  a  literary  way,  can,  by  any  possibility,  exist 
cut  of  the  limits  of  a  certain  narrow  territory.  We  repeat  that 
Mr.  Griswold  deserves  our  thanks,  under  such  circumstances,  for 
the  cordiality  with  which  he  has  recogoised  the  poetical  claims  of 
the  Indies  nsontioned  above.  He  has  no*,  however,  done  one  or 
law  of  ihem  that/kit  justice  which,  ere  long,  the  public  will 
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take  upon  itself  the  task  of  rendering  them.  We  allude  espe- 
cially to  the  caso  of  Miss  Talley.  Mr.  Griswold  praises  her 
highly  ;  and  we  would  admit  that  it  would  be  expecting  of  him 
loo  much,  just  at  present,  to  hope  for  his  avowing,  of  Miss  Tal- 
ley,  what  m  think  of  her,  and  what  one  of  our  best  known  critic* 
has  distinctly  avowed — that  she  rank*  already  with  the  beet. of 
American  poetesses,  and  in  time  will  surpass  them  all — that  her 
demerits  are  those  of  inexperience  and  excessive  sensibility,  (be- 
traying her,  unconsciously,  into  imitation,)  while  her  merits  are 
those  of  unmistakeable  geniue.  We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  say, 
moreover,  in  respect  to  another  of  the  ladies  referred  to  above, 
that  one  of  her  poems  is  decidedly  tfu*  nobleet  poem  in  the  collec- 
tion— although  the  most  distinguished  poetesses  in  the  land  have 
here  included  their  most  praiseworthy  compositions.  Our  allu- 
sion is  to  Miss  Alice  Carey9s  "  Pictures  of  Memory.99  Let  our 
readers  see  it  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  speak  deliberately  : 
—in  all  the  higher  elements  of  poetry — in  true  imagination— in 
the  power  of  exciting  the  only  real  poetical  effect— elevation  of 
the  tout,  in  contradistinction  from  mere  excitement  of  the  intel- 
lect or  heart — the  poem  in  question  is  the  noblest  in  the  book. 

MThe  Female  Poets  of  America99  includes  ninety-five  names-* 
commencing  with  Ann  Bradstrcct,  tho  contemporary  of  tlio  once 
world-renowned  Du  Barta* — him  of  tho  "  nonsense-verses" — 
the  poet  who  was  in  the  habit  of  styling  the  sun  the  "  Grand  Duke 
ofCnndlcs99 — and  ending  with  "Helen  Irving91 — ^nom  deplume 
of  Miss  Anna  H.  Phillips.  Mr.  Griswold  gives  most  space  to  Mrs. 
Maria  Brooks,  (Maria  del  Occident*,)  not,  we  hope  and  believe, 
merely  because  Southey  has  happened  to  commend  her.  The 
claims  of  this  lady  we  have  not  yet  examined  so  tltoroughly  as 
we  could  wish,  and  we  will  speak .  more  fully  of  her  hereafter, 
perhaps.  In  point  of  actual  merit — that  is  to  say  of  actual  ac- 
complishment, without  reference  to  mere  indications  of  tlio  ability 
to  accomplish — we  would  rank  tlio  first  doxen  or  so  in  this  order 
^leaving  out  Mrs.  Brooks  for  tho  present)  Mrs.  Osgood — very 
decidedly  fir  it — then  Mrs.  Wclby,  Miss  Carey,  (or  the  Misses 
Carey,)  Miss  Talley,  Mrs.  Whitman,  Miss  Lynch,  Miss  Frances 
Fuller,  Miss  Lucy  Hooper,  Mrs.  Oakes  8mith,  Mrs.  Elk*,  Mrs. 
Hewitt  Miss  Clarke,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Wariaht 
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(with  her  sister,  Mia.  Lee,)  Un.  Eamea,  end  Mrs.  Sigouroey.  If 
IGse  Lynch  bed  as  much  imagination  as  energy  of  expression 
md  trtistie  power,  we  would  place  her  next  to  Mrs.  Osgood.  The 
text  ab'^W  a*f*t/jr,  of  those  just  mentioned,  are  Mrs.  Osgood, 
Miss  Lynch,  and  Mrs.  Sigourne/.  The  most  imaginative  aro  Miss 
Carey,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss  Talley,  and  Miss  Fuller.  The  itiwt  ae* 
eompttshed  are  Mrs.  Ellct,  Mrs.  Eamcs,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Whit- 
man,  and  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith.  The  most  popular  are  Mrs.  Osgood, 
Mm.  Oat*  Smith,  and  Miss  Hooper. 
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A  DWOTO8IOK  WITH  -OUTO* 

Pon  the  "  Evening  Mirror,,  of  January  14,  (1846),  before  my 
editorial  connexion  with  the  M  Broadway  Journal,*'  I  furnished  a 
brief  criticism  on  Professor  Longfellow  s  "  Waif.**  In  the  course 
of  my  observations,  I  collated  a  poem  called  u  The  Death-Bed," 
and  written  by  Hood,  with  one  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  entitled  "A 
Death-Bed."    The  criticism  ended  thus : 

•  We  conclude  our  notes  on  the  "Waif,"  with  the  observation  that,  although 
M  of  brauties,  H  is  infected  with  a  moral  taint— <x  is  this  a  mere  freak  of 
«sr  ova  amsey  I  Wo  snail  be  pirated  if  it  be  so ;— but  there  <bc§  appear,  bt 
tab  Bttlt  vohaaa,  a  Tory  careful  avoidance  of  all  American  poets  who  may 
to  supposed  espceiauy  to  interfere  with  the  claim*  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  These 
earn  Mr.  Lotigfelknr  can  continuously  imitat*  (u  that  the  wordt)  and  yet 
ewer  even  incidentally  commend. 

Mneh  dtscu*»ion  ensued.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  penned 
a  defence,  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  thoroughly  im- 
partial ;  for  H  defended  Mr.  L,  not  only  from  the  one-tenth  of 
very  moderate  disapproval  in  which  I  had  indulged,  but  from  the 
ame-tettths  of  my  enthusiastic  admiration  into  the  bargain.  The 
feet  is,  if  I  was  not  convinced  that  in  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
all  thai  I  had  written  about  Mr.  Longfellow  I  was  decidedly  in 
the  wrong,  at  least  it  was  no  mult  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  very  lumi- 
nals friend  This  well-intended  defenee  was  published  in  the 
*  Mirror,*  with  a  few  words  of  preface  by  Mr.  Willis,  and  of  post* 
ssriai  Vy  myself.    Still  dissatisfied,  Mr.  L,  through  a  second 
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firieud,  addressed  to  Mr.  Willis  an  cxpostulatory  letter,  of  which 
the  "  Mirror*1  printed  only  the  following  portion  : 

It  has  boon  a  iked;  perlinp*,  wbv  Lowell  was  ncrlvcted  in  this  collection  f 
Might  it  not  as  well  be  asked  wliv  Brvnnt,  Dana  and  Hallcck  were  neglected f 
The  answer  is  obvious  to  my  otie  who  candidly  coositlcrs  the  character  of 
v  the  collection.  It  professed  to  be,  according  to  (lie  Puvm,  from  tlic  humbler 
poets;  and  it  was  intended  to  embrace  pieces  that  were  attonytmws,  or 
whicli  were  easily  itccrMtible  to  the  general  reader — tlie  waif*  and  ft/rays  of 
Uteratuie.  To  put  anything  of  Lowell's,  for  example,  into  a  eolloctkai  of 
vtf*  would  be  a  particular  liberty  with  pieces  which  aro  all  eoUectod  sad 
chnUtcned. 

1  Not  yet  coutcnt  or  misunderstanding  the  tenor  of  some  of  the 
wittily-/nif  comments  which  accompanied  the  quotation,  the 
aggrieved  poet,  through  one  of  the  two  friends  as  before,  or  per- 
haps through  a  third,  finally  prevailed  on  the  good  nature  of  Mr. 
Willis  to  publish  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  disagreement  with 
M  all  the  disparagement  of  Longfellow*  which  had  appeared  ia 
the  criticism  in  question. 

Now  when  we  consider  that  many  of  the  points  of  censure 
made  by  me  in  this  critique  were  absolutely  as  plain  as  the  nose 
upon  Mr.  Longfellow's  face — that  it  was  impossible  to  gainsay 
them — that  we  defied  him  and  his  coadjutors  to  say  a  syllable  in 
reply  to  them — and  that  they  held  their  tongues  and  not  a  sylla- 
ble said — when  wo  consider  all  this,  I  say,  then  the  satire  of  tlie 
"all"  in  Mr.  Willis's  manifesto  becomes  apparent  at  once.  Mr. 
Longfellow  did  not  see  it ;  and  I  presume  his  friends  did  not  see 
it  I  did.  In  my  mind's  eye  it  expanded  itself  thus ; — "  My 
dear  Sir,  or  Sirs,  what  will  you  have  f  You  are  an  insaliabio  set 
of  cormorants,  St  is  true ;  hut  if  you  will  only  let  me  know  what 
you  desire,  I  will  satisfy  you,  if  I  die  for  it.  Ik  quick  1 — merely 
say  what  it  is  you  wish  me  to  admit,  and  (for  the  sake  of  getting 
rid  of  you)  I  will  admit  it  upon  tlie  spot  Come  I  I  will  grant  at 
once  that  Mr.  Longfellow  is  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  that  his  three 
friends  are  the  Graces,  or  the  Furies,  whichever  you  please.  As 
for  a  fault  to  be  found  with  either  of  you,  that  is  impossible,  aad 
I  say  so.  I  disagree  with  a//— with  every  syllable  of  the  dispar- 
agement that  ever  has  been  whispered  against  yon  up  to  this 
date,  and  (not  to  stand  upon  trifles)  with  all  that  ever  ehail  be 
whispered  against  you  henceforward,  forever  and  forever*  May 
I  hope  at  length  that  these  assurances  will  be  sufficient?" 
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Bvt  if  Mr.  WiHb  renlly  hoped  aoyihiiig  of  the  kind  he  wet  mi* 
hern- 
ia the  meantime  Mr.  Brigga,  in  the  "  Broadway  Journal"— 
old  me  the  honor  of  taking  me  to  task  for  what  he  supposed  to 
Way  insinuation*  against  Mr.  Aldrich.  My  reply  (in  the  "  Mk- 
**")  prefaced  hy  a  few  worde  from  Mr.  Willis,  ran  as  follows : 
ifrfr  bterest  has  been  given  in  our  literary  circles  of  late  to  the  topic  of 
About  a  month  ago  a  rery  eminent  critic  connected  with  thai 
oonaina  to  peart  out  a  paraUdUm  between  certain  lines  of 
i  Hood,  and  eertam  others  which  appeared  in  the  collection  of  Asaeri- 
saa  poetry  edited  by  Mr.  GriswokL  Transcribing  the  passages,  he  ventured 
tat  assertion  that  m$omebodg  is  a  thfcF  The  matter  had  been  nearly  for- 
frttea,  if  net  altogether  so,  when  a  "  good-natured  friend"  of  the  American 
aathsr  (whose  name  had  by  us  never  been  mentioned)  considered  it  advisa- 
hb  ts  rr  oslhrti)  the  passages,  with  the  view  of  convincing  the  publie(aiid 
ssassif )  that  no  plagiarism  is  chargeable  to  the  party  of  whom  he  thinks  it 
avfsbeas  to  be  the  -good-natured  friend."  Fur  our  own  part,  should  m 
•verbs  guflty  of  an  sndsscrctioo  of  this  kind,  we  deprecate  all  aid  from  our 
fus  salami  fiii inir  but  in  the  mean  tune  it  is  rendered  iiscessary  that 
sam  agam  we  give  pubifaHy  to  the  collation  of  poems  in  question.  Mi 
Is**  fees  run  thus: 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night. 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
Asm  her  breast  the  ware  of  fill 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

Be  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

80  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  being  out 

Our  very  hope  belied  our  fears ; 

Our  fears  our  hope  belied ; 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

But  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  dosed; 


...  \. 


Mr.AMrieh'tthns>- 

Her  sufferings  ended  with.the  day,    . 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  does, 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away 

la  statue- like  repose; 
But  when  the  sun  in  allits  state 

IBamed  the  eastern  skies, 
flm  MMwd  through  Glory's  1 

Aadwalkedmr      ^ 
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And  here,  to  be  sure,  we  might  well  leave  a  decision  in  the  case  to  the 
verdict  of  common  sense.  But  since  the  "  Broadway  Journal"  ewints  upon 
the  •  no  resemblance/1  we  are  constrained  to  point  out  especially  where  tair 
supposed  similarity  lies.  In  Hie  first  place,  then,  Uio  subject  in  both  pieces 
is  death.  In  the  second,  it  is  the  death  of  a  woman.  In  the  third,  it  is  the 
death  of  a  woman  tranquilly  dying.  Iu  the  fourth,  it  is  the  death  of  a 
woman  who  lies  tranquilly  throughout  the  night.  Tn  the  fifth,  it  is  tlic  death 
,of  a  woman  whose  "  breathing  soft  and  low  is  watched  through  the  night,"  in 
the  one  instance,  and  who  -breathed  the  long  long  night  away  Hi  statue-like 
repose"  in  the  other.  In  the  sixth  place,  in  both  poems  this  woman  dies  just 
at  daybreak.  In  the  seventh  plncc,  dying  just  at  <laybroak,  this  woman,  ia 
both  case*,  steps  directly  into  Paradise.  In  tlie  eighth  place,  all  Uhjhj  iden- 
tities of  circumstance  are  related  in  identical  rhythms.  In  tltc  ninth  place, 
these  identical  rhythms  are  arranged  in  identical  metres ;  and,  in  Ute  tenth 
place,  these  identical  rhythms  and  metres  are  constructed  into  identical 
stanzas. 

At  this  point  the  matter  rested  for  a  fortnight,  when  a  fourth 
friend  of  Mr.  Longfellow  took  up  the  cudgels  for  him  stud  Mr. 
Aldrich  conjointly,  in  another  communication  to  the  "  Mirror." 
I  copy  it  in  full. 

PLAOuaisN.—iW  Willi*— Pair  play  is  a  jewel,  and  I  hope  you  will  let 
us  have  it  I  have  been  much  amused,  by  some  of  the  effitrtH  of  your  critical 
friend,  to  convict  Longfellow  of  imitation,  and  Aldrich  and  others  of  pla- 
giarism. What  I*  plagiarism,!  And  what  constitutes  a  good  ground  for 
the  charge  t  Did  no  two  men  ever  think  alike  without  stealing  one  from 
tins  other  I  or,  thinking  alike,  did  no  two  men  ever  use  tltc  same,  or  Mhuilar 
words,  to  convey  the  thoughts,  and  that,  without  nny  communication  with 
each  other  t  To  deny  it  would  be  absurd.  It  i*  a  thing  of  errry  day  oc- 
currence, Some  years  ago,  a  letter  was  written  from  some  part  of  New 
England,  describing  one  of  those  scenw,  not  very  common  during  wliat  is 
called  •  the  January  thaw,"  when  the  Ntow,  mingled  with  rain,  and  freezing 
as  it  mils,  forms  a  perfect  covering  of  ice  upon  every  object  The  stnrm 
clears  away  stifklcnly,  and  the  moon  comes  im.  Tlic  letter  |>r«cecds — "  evrr$ 
tree  and  *hrub,  an  far  a*  the  eye.  eon  reach,  of  pure,  transparent  giam — a  ptr~ 

feet  garden  of  mowing,  waving,  breathing  ergttaU. Kverg  tree  U  a 

diainond  chandelier,  ttith  a  whole  eonntctlation  of  *tar*  cluttering  to  eoerg 
woekH?  Ac  This  letter  was  laid  awav  wIhjto  such  things  usually  arc,  in  a 
private  drawer,  and  did  net  see  the  light  for  many  years.  But  the  very 
next  autumn  brought  out,  among  the  splendid  annuals  got  up  in  tlie  country, 
a  beautiful  poem  from  Wbittier,  describaig  the  same,  or  rather  a  similar 
scene,  in  winch  is  this  line : 

Tas  tress,  like  erjritni  chnsdeUerf* 
was  put  in  italics  by  every  reviewer  in  the  land,  for  tlie  exceeding  beauty 
of  the  imagery.  Now  the  letter  was  written,  probably,  about  the  muimj  time 
with  the  poem,  though  the  poem  was  not  published  till  nearly  a  year  after. 
The  writers  were  wit,  and  never  Imve  been,  acquainted  with  each  other,  ami 
neither  could  possibly  have  seen  the  work  of  the  other  befttfe  writing.  Now, 
was  there  any  plagiarism  here  I    Yet  there  are  plenty  of  -  identltitC    The 
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amW  V  the  letter,  when  urged,  acme  yeare  after,  to  tare  it  published, 
aaasante*  very  reluctantly,  through  fear  that  he  should  be  charged  with 
theft:  and,  very  probably,  the  charge  ha*  beco  made,  though  I  have  uevcr 
teak  liar  not  this  often  occur  I  What  it  more  natural!  Images  are 
art  created,  but  Migrated.  And  why  not  the  tamo  images,  when  Umj  dr* 
aajnotances  ate  reeotelj  the  name,  to  different  minds  t  Perhaps  your  critic 
will  replr,  that  the  case  is  different  after  one  of  the  compositions  is  published. 


Howf 


D**sbe< 


B  or  you,  or  anybody  read  eTcrything  that  is  published !  I 
am  a  grant  admirer,  aed  a  general  reader  of  poetry.  But,  by  what  accident 
1 ok  art  know,  I  had  never  seen  the  beautiful  linos  of  Hood,  till  your  critical 
friend  bmnsht  them  to  mv  notice  in  the  Mirror.  It  it  certainly  possib!* 
that  Aldriefa  had  not  seen  them  several  years  ago—and  more  than  probable 
that  Hood  hnd  uot  seen  Aldrich**.  Yet  ymn-  friend  nffcets  great  sympathy 
for  both,  in  view  «/  their  better  compuoctions  of  cn^wcience,  for  their  literary 


Bat,  after  all,  wherein  dees  the  real  resemblance  between  these  two  com- 
position*  cutfrbtf  Mr.  - — , 1  had  almost  mimed  him,  finds  nearly  a  dozen 
points  of  rewnibbmee,  But  when  he  includes  rhythm,  metre  and  staoxa 
amosf  the  doeen,  he  onlv  shows  a  bitter  resolution  to  make  out  a  case,  and 
not  a  eospnpHion  to  do  impartial  justice.  Surely  (lie  critic  himself  who  is 
one  ct*  our  finest  poe/s,  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  tlie*e  mere  externals  are 
the  eenmnn  property  of  nil  bards.  lie  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  strike 
«ojt  a  new  stanaa,  or  to  invent  new  feet  and  measures,  whenever  ho  would 
clothe  hi.  "breathing  thoughts  in  words  tlmt  burn."  Agnhi,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  within  the  period  of  time  since  these  two  writers,  Hood  and 
AUriah,  same  on  the  stage,  ten  thousand  femaUe  have  died,  and  died  froa- 

%  and  dud  JuH  at  dmgbremk,  and  tlmt  after  panting  a  tranquil  night 


and,  ni  dying,  were  supposed  by  their  friends  to  have  passed  at  once  to  a 
better  world,  a  morning  tn  heaven.  The  poets  are  both  describing  an  actual, 
and  not  an  imaginary  occurrence.    And  ncre—  including  Ukkc  before  men- 


ribing  an  actual, 
*°  before  men- 
whseh  are  common  property — ore  nine  of  I  lie  critic's  idnttiiict,  which 
f»  to  make  up  the  evidence  of  plagiarism.  Vho  hint  six,  it  requires  no 
stretch  of  the  inmgination  to  sup|>o*e,  tlicy  might  each  Imve  man  and  noticed 
separately.  Tlie  nuwt  of  them,  one  other  poet  at  least,  ha$  noticed,  man) 
rears  ago,  m  a  beautiful  poem  on  these  wortls  of  the  angel  to  the  wrestling 
Jeenb— »  Let  mo  go,  for  the  day  breakcth."  Wonder  if  Hood  ever  saw  tliat  f 
lee  few  reeunaing  M  jdentitie*  are,  to  my  mind,  sufficiently  disposed  of  bv 
nhat  I  Imve  already  said.  I  confess  I  was  not  able,  until  the  appearance  of 
fin  critic'*  second  paper,  m  which  he  brought  them  out  specially,  M  marked, 
euasbered.  and  labelled,"  to  perceive  tlie  resembUnee  on  which  tfe*  grave 
•barge  of  iterary  piracy,  and  moral  dishonesty  of  the  meanest  toad  was 
bated,  n  view  of  all  the  glaring  improbabilities  of  such  a  case,  a  critic 
aaeaU  be  very  slew  to  make  such  a  charge.  I  say  flaring  bnproMiUHm, 
sWfcteeammsnetWtaoettmmrtantiel  evidence  could  be  sufficient  to  se- 
tato  a  veidfat  ot  theft  la  such  a  case.  Look  at  it  A  man,  who  aspires  tn 
am  the  esteem  and  praise  of  the  world,  mid  Ihrns  upon  hss  repn- 
'">  attempts  to  wm  his  object— bow  I  By  stealing, 
•ages,  the  most  beautiful  thought*,  (no  others  are 


,  m  his  vital 


eerib  etaeling,)  and  the  rarest  Images  of  another,  and  cUinung  them  as  hi* 
•mjj  and  that  ton,  whan,  be  knows  that  every  competitor  for  fame,  and 
tverv  crsueal  Ulhaaal  in  the  world,  as  well  ae  the  real  owner,  will  be  ready 
to  imtnnfjf  me  uurroareaj  plumee  m  a  moment,  and  cry  mm  down  as  a  thief* 
A  aasiamm,  mi  idset,  If  he  were  capable  of  such  mi  achievement,  nuabt  do 
that  a*  earner.    A  rogue  may  steal  what  he  can  conceal  In  his  pocket  or 
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bfa  chest— but  one  must  bo  utterly  non  compo*,  to  steal  a  splendid  sbawL  of 
a  magnificent  plume,  which  liad  Seen  admired  by  tliouraudx  for  its  shurular 
beauty,  for  tlie  purpose  of  sporting  it  in  Brondwuy.  In  nine  hundred  and 
uinety-nine  cases  or  a  tliousnud,  such  cliurgc*  are  ulxiinl.  ami  imliento  ratbet 
the  cniping  littleness  of  the  critic,  thmi  tlie  delinquency  t»f  hi*  victim. 

Pray  did  you  ever  think  the  worse  of  Dunn  becnttse  your  friend,  John 
Ncal,  charged  him  with  pirating  ujjtai  Paul  Allen,  and  llryant  t<w,  in  Ins 
poem  of  *  The  Dyijmi  Kavkk  Tor  of  ymirself,  because  tlie  Mime  friend  tlnniglit 
he  bad  detected  you  hi  the  very  act  of  Scaling  from  Piuckney,  and  slim 
Francis,  now  Mrs.  Child  I  8urery  iait.  Everybody  kmiwa  that  John  Neal 
wishes  to  be  supposed  to  have  read  everything  tlmt  ever  was  written,  and 
never  have  fivrnxrtten  anything.  He  delights,  therefore,  in  sbowhig  up  such 
resemblances. 

And  now— for  tlie  matter  of  Longfellow'*  imitations — In  what  do  tliey 
oonsta  f  TTie  critic  is  not  very  specific  in  this  charge.  Of  what  kind  are 
they  I  Are  they  imitations  of  thought  t  Why  not  call  tliem  pUmiarimm 
tlien,  and  show  them  up  I  Or  are  they  only  verbal  imitations  of  style  I  Per- 
haps this  is  one  of  them,  in  his  poem  on  the  M  Sea  Weed." 

dri/ling.  drifting,  drifting 

On  ihs  »mniitff 

Current*  of  ilia  mulc««  nmln. 

resembling,  in  form  and  collocation  only,  a  line  in  a  beautiful  and  very  power- 
Ad  poem  of  Ma.  Knoxa  A  Poa.  (Write  it  raUicr  Kdoau,  a  Port,  mid  then  it 
is  right  to  a  T.)  I  have  m»t  the  poem  before  me,  and  have  Hirgottcn  itn  title, 
Buthe  is  describing  a  inaguifiecnt  intellect  in  ruins  if  I  remember  rightly— 
and,  speaking  of  tho  eloquence  of  its  better  days  represents  it  ae 

pminfs  f—iwg,  f**i»f 

Llho  n  river. 

Is  this  what  the  critic  means  t  Is  it  euch  imitation*  as  this  that  ho  alludes 
to  t  If  not,  I  am  at  fault,  either  in  my  reading  <4  Longfellow,  or  in  my  gene- 
ral familiarity  with  tho  American  Poets.  If  this  6c  the  kind  of  imitation 
referred  to,  jiermit  me  to  say,  tlie  cliargc  is  too  paltry  for  any  man,  who  valued 
his  reputatimi  either  as  n  gentleman  or  a  sclmlnr.  to  make.  Who,  ft*  exam- 
ple, wiaikl  wUli  to  be  guilty  of  tlie  littleness  of  detracting  from  tho  uncom- 
mon merit  of  tliat  remarkable  poem  of  Hum  mme  Mr.  PoeV,  recently  published 
in  the  Mirror,  from  tlie  American  He  view,  entitled  -Tiik  llArKN.-by  clmrging 
him-  with  the  paltriiMas  of  imitation  I  Aim!  yet,  some  snaring  critic,  who 
might  envy  tlie  reputation  lie  had  not  tho  genius  to  secure  for  himself,  might 
refer  to  tlie  fn*|iiciit, rcnr  forcible,  but  rather  quaint  repetition,  in  tlie  last  twe 
lines  of  many  of  tlie  ttansas,  as  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  manner  o(Co\+ 
rio^e.  in  several  stansaa  of  the  Aneunt  Mariner.  Let  me  put  them  together. 
Mr.  Pee  says— 

1*1  me  mo.  then,  wknt  thsroni  U.  Had  ihU  mjmlery  ox|itofO, 
Let  aif  iwNift  be  rtttl  a  atoaienl  owl  Uih  mysssry  oaatoss. 

And  again— 

It  ntiiftl  shtp  s  fwtaled  amlaea.  whoia  tho  nncelt  snaw  Lei 
t*tn»a  a  rnro  and  nribiat  anUdoa,  wknm  tbo  nneels  anas 

'  Mr.  OoUrklawmys,(runnuig  two  lines  into  one:) 


•rW  nn  aooffsa  I  m~—  ,™.w-»~  ™-  „..~,  „_....  „. ~-  .--«■»  «  & 

-  Ah.  wfotek  r  ssM  taof,  -  tea  bird  a»  star,  wat  ssaos  tto  Meeao  t»  I 

And  •g*hi— 

Tnny  nM  averred  I  as«  kmsi  tho  Mri,  tint  hroat^  ihe^  aae^not. 

-  Twns  nflM,w  ssM  iner,  *snch  hues  ta  •s^^^tsf•«Ithel•iaa^lBW, 
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I  have  before  me  an  anonymous  poem,  which  I  first  nw  sorr**  five  y«iri 
ass,  tilled  -The  Bird  of  the  Dream."  I  should  likf  to  trmweribe  the  whole 
— *rt  it  it  too  foog>  The  author  wee  awaked  from  tleep  by  the  sons;  of  * 
csaatlfci  bird,  sitting  on  the  nil  of  hit  window— the  sweet  notet  had  mmsled 
with  hk  dreamt,  and  brought  to  hit  remembrance,  the  tweeter  voice  of  me 
taffetas."    Hattys— 

,%ed  ikos  wcrt  hi  my  drama    a  tetrtl  time  didt  mm 

Tfce  sekit  nf  a  Mend  |»na  »laee  departed ; 
Oh !  »fce  was  fair  and  ftfickt.  ket  ska  left  mm  not  dark 

SIM  left- ma  an  akMM,  aad  kfnkea-kearted. 

Mt  dream  vroai  an,  awl  fbne  went  n  nmrWIni  loo, 

MlaaUnf  Ike  karmneies  afeattk  and  keavea  \ 
WU  eoey    eoey    eray    kcyoad  the  realm*  of  day— 

Mjr  oafal  CLAtc  a)  Mf  aajkrace  wae  glvee. 

tweet  Mai  men  realm*  of  Ifcht,  ok !  come  atata 
Came  in  my  armd©*/— perch  upon  my  ekafr— 


erne  tjlve  me  keck  aenla  ikal  deep 

That  mHi  me  tkoe  ke«t  aeee  ami  loved  my  Clark, 

lew  I  thall  not  charge  Mr.  Poe  with  plagiarism— *>,  at  T  hare  said,  simH 

arret  are  perrVctfv  abeurd.    Ten  to  one,  lio  never  miw  tliis  licfore,    lltit  let 

us  leak  ai  the  •  identities  tliat  nmy  bo  mado  out  between  thin  and  fcTnn 

Raves.*    ftrti,  in  each  fate,  the  poet  it  a  broken-liearted  lover.    Second, 


thai  lever  loose 

there  b  a  bird 

baaf  at  the  poet't  wiodiiw,  maket  a  noise. 


er  loose  for  tome  hereafter  communion  with  the  deported.    Third, 
b  a  bird    forth,  the  bird  it  at  the  poet't  window.    Fijth,  the  bird 

Sixth,  making  a  mate,  attract* 


the  attention  of  the  poet;  who,  Seventh,  wat  half  asleep,  dosing,  dreaming. 
Kjhth,  the  poet  invites  the  bird  to  omue  in.  Mnth,  a  asimbulation  ensues. 
feii/A,  the  bsrd  b  supposed  toU  a  vMteruum  the  land  of  spirit*    Sfewenth, 


alrs-ina  it  made  to  the  departed.  7\retflh,  intimation  is  given  that  the  bird 
knew  something  of  the  departed.  Thirteenth,  that  ho  know  Iter  worth  and 
Fourteenth,  the  bird  teems  willing  to  linger  with  the  poet 


fifteenth,  there  it  a  repetition,  in  the  second  and  fourth  linos,  of  a  part,  and 
that  the  emphatic  part,  of  the  first  and  third.  Here  is  a  round  bakcrV 
eoara  (and  one  to  spare)  of  identities,  to  effect  the  dotcn  found  between 
Aklrieh  and  Hood,  and  thai  too,  witliout  a  wisd  of  rhythm,  metre  **•  utanxa, 


the  erase 


a  part  of  such  a  companion.  Moreover,  this 
iple  of  that  kind  of  repetition,  which  I  have  sup- 
to  charge  upon  Longfellow  at  one  of  his  hnttatiou*--- 
Aaray— away— away,  ate* 
I  Safest  fmrsse  K  further.  But  I  will  not  Such  criticisms  only  make 
the  artier  of  them  contemptible,  witliout  soiling  a  plume  in  the  cap  of  his 
I  have  scJected  Una  poem  of  Mr.  Poe  s,  for  illustrating  my  remarks, 
i  M  is  recent,  and  must  be  familiar  to  all  the  lovers  of  true  poetry  here* 
It  atrernarkable  At*  its  power,  beauty,  and  leigiualily,  (out  upon  the 
•at  owl  that  lata  presumed  lo  cnadt  otrt  a  miserable  "parody— I  com- 
mwml  htm  to  the  tender  mercies  <if  Ilaynes  Bayley,*)  and  shows  more  ftircJ- 
ah  than  any  which  I  can  think  o£  the  absurdity  and  tlmlkiwness  of  this  kind 
of  ettteJam.  One  word  more,— though  acquainted  with  Mr.  Longfellow,  I 
lave  never  aeea  Mr.  AMrieh,  nor  do  I  even  know  in  what  pari  of  the  cow* 
•ry  he  resides;  and  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Poe,  I  have  written 
want  f  have  written  from  no  rjcrsonal  motives,  but  simply  because,  (rem  my 
\  nf  reviews  and  critical  notkes,  I  have  been  disgusted  with 


•  I  waajMto  a  farody.  wrtttea  We  alaey. 

jms  unarm  s  pesoy,  ami  sett  aw  a  aataea,  est 
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!tns  wholesale  mangling  of  victims  without  rhyme  or  reason.  I  scarcely  re- 
member an  instance  where  the  resemblances  detected  were  not  eaceediugly 
far-fetched  and  shadowy,  and  only  perceptible  to  a  mind  fwe-dtspusod  to  sus» 
picion,  and  txeustocned  to  splitting  hairs,  Ovrta. 

What  I  admire  in*  tliia  letter  is  ilio  gentlemanly  gtaoo  of  iU 
manner,  and  the  cliivalry  wliich  ha*  prompted  its  composition. 
What  1  do  not  admire  is  all  the  rest  In  especial,  I  do  not  ad- 
mire the  desperation  of  the  effort  to  make  out  a  case.  No  gen- 
tleman should  degrade  himself,  on  any  grounds,  to  the  paltriness 
of  e*~jnrte  argument;  and  I  shall  not  insult  Outis  at  the  outset, 
by  assuming  for  a  moment  that  he  (Outis)  is  wenk  enough,  to 
suppose  me  (Poe)  silly  enough,  to  look  upon  all  this  abominable 
rigmarole  as  anything  better  than  a  very  respectable  specimen  of 
special  pleading,  < 

As  <i  general  rulo  in  a  coso  of  this  kind,  I  should  wish  to  begin 
with  tin*  beginning,  but  as  I  have  been  unable,  in  running  my  eye 
over  Onus's  remarks,  to  discover  that  they  have  any  beginning  at 
all,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  touching  them  in  the  order  which 
suits  me  best  Outis  need  not  have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
informing  his  readers  that  he  has  "some  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Longfellow.1'  It  was  needless  also  to  mention  that  he  did  not 
know  me.  I  thank  him  for  his  many  flatteries— but  of  their  In- 
consistency F  complain.  To  speak  of  me  in  one  breath  as  a  poet, 
and  in  the  next  to  insinuate  charges  of M  carping  littleness,9'  is 
simply  to  put  forth  a  flat  paradox.  When  a  plagiarism  is  com- 
mitted and  detected,  the'  word  M  littleness,"  and  oilier  similar 
Words,  are  immediately  brought  into  play.  To  the  word*  them- 
selves I  have  no  objection  whatever;  but  their  application  might 
occasionally  be  improved. 

Is  it  altogether  impossible  that  a  critic  be  instigated  to  the  ex- 
posure of  a  plagiarism,  or  still  better,  of  plagiarism  generally 
wherever  ho  meets  it,  by  a  strictly  honorable  and  even  •charitable 
motive  f  Let  us  see.  A  theft  of  this  kind  is  committed — for  the 
present  we  will  admit  the  pombUity  that  a  theft  of  this  cnaraetef 
can  be  committed.  The  chances  of  course  are,  that  an  establish- 
ed author  steals  from  an  unknown  one,  rather  than  the  converse ; 
for  in  proportion  to  the  circulation  of  the  original,  is  the  risk  of  the 
plagiarisms  detection.  Tie  person  about  to  commit  the  theft, 
hopes  for  impunity  altogether  on  the  ground  of  the  rec<M*ditewets 
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ef  the  source  from  wliicli  he  thieves.  But  this  obvious  considera- 
tion is  rarer/  borne  in  mind.  We  read  a  certain  passpge  in  a  cer-* 
tain  book.  We  meet  a  pa**age  nearly  similar,  in  another  book. 
The  first  book  is  not  at  hand,  and  we  cannot  compare  dates.  We 
decide  by  what  wc  fancy  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  one 
author  t*  a  distinguished  man — our  sympathies  are  always  in  favor 
of  distinction.  "  It  is  not  likely, w  wc  say  in  our  hearts,  « that  so 
disthtguitlied  a  personage  as.  A.  would  be  guilty  of  plngiarism 
from  this  B.  of  whom  nobody  in  the  world  has  ever  heard."  We 
give  judgment,  therefore,  at  once  against  B.  of  whom  nobody  in 
the  world  has  ever  heard ;  and  it  is  for  the  very  reason  that  nobody 
in  the  world  ka$  ever  beard  of  him,  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  the  hundred,  the  judgment  so  precipitously  given  is  erroneous. 
Now  then  the  plagiarist  has  not  merely  committed  a  wrong  in  it- 
■elf— a  wrong  whose  incomparable  meanness  would  deserve  expo- 
sure ou  absolute  grounds— but  he,  the  guilty,  the  successful,  the 
eminent,  baa  fastened  the  degradation  of  his  crime—the  retribu- 
tion which  should  have  overtaken  it  in  his  own  person — upon 
the  guiltless  the  toiling,  the  unfriended  struggler  up  the  moun- 
tainous path  of  Fame.  Is  not  sympathy  for  the  plagiarist,  then, 
about  as  sagacious  and  about  as  generous  as  would  be  sympathy 
for  the  murderer  whose  exultant  escape  from  the  noose  of  the 
hangman  should  be  the  cause  of  an  innocent  man's  Wing  hung  f 
And  because  I,  for  one,  should  wish  to  throttle  the  guilty  with  the 
view  of  letting  the  innocent  go,  could  it  be  considered  pro|x?r  on 
the  part  of  any  u  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Longfellow V*  who  came  to 
witness  the  execution— could  it  be  thought,  I  say,  either  chival- 
reas  or  decorous  on  the  part  of  this  ••  acquaintance"  to  get  up 
against  me  a  charge  of  "carping  littleness,"  while  we  stood  ami- 
•sbry  together  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ( 

In  all  this  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  such  a  sin  as  plagiar- 
ism exists.  We  are  informed  by  Outis,  however,  that  it  does  not. 
"I  shall  not  charge  Mr.  Poe  with  plagiarism,"  he  says,  M for,  as  I 
have  said,  such  charges  are  perfectly  absurd."  An  assertion  of  this 
Had  is  certainly  funny,  (I  am  aware  of  no  other  epithet  which 
precisely  applies  to  it;)  and  I  have  much  curiosity  to  know  if  Outis 
h  prepared  to  swear  to  its  truth— holding  richt  aloft  his  hand, 
•f  coarse,  and  kissing  the  back  of  Disraeli's  "Curiosities,"  or  th* 
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*  J/efotyes,"  of  8uard  and  Andro.  But  if  the  assertion  is  funny 
(and  it,  is)  H  is  by  no  means  an  original  thing.  It  is  precisely, 
in  fact,  what  air  the  plagiarists  and  al|  the  "  acquaintances'1  of  the 
plagiarists  since  the  flood,  have  maintained  with  a  very  praise- 
worthy resolution.  The  attempt  to  jrrove,  however,  by  reasoning 
k  priori,  that  plagiarism  cannot  exist,  is  too  good  an  icfat  on  the 
part  of  Outis  not  to  be  a  plagiarism  in  itself.  Aro  we  mistaken  f 
—or  have  we  seen  the  following  words  before  in  Joseph  Miller, 
where  that  ingenious  gentleman  is  bent  upon  demonstrating  that  a  ' 
leg  of  mutton  is  and  ought  to  be  a  turnip  t 

A  man  who  aspire*  to  time,  etc,  attempts  to  win  Ms  object — how  t  By 
•testing,  in  op**  dsy,  the  Uncut  pumsgeii,  the  matt  beautiful  thought*,  (no 
others  are  worth  stealing,)  sod  churning  them  as  his  own ;  sml  that  too  when 
he  fatotfttbat  every  competitor,  etc,  will  be  ready  to  cry  him  down  as  a 
thief 

Ts  it  possible? — is  it  conceivable  that  Cutis  does  not  here  see 
the  begging  of  the  whole  question  f  Why,  of  couth,  if  the  theft 
had  to  be  committed  "  t»  open  day**  it  would  not  be  committed; 
and  if  the  thief  "  Imew"  that  every  one  would  cry  him  down, 
he  would  be  too  excessive  a  fool  to  make  even  a  decent  thief  if  he 
indulged  his  'ttticving  propensities  in  any  respect.  But  he  thieves 
at  night — in  the  dark — and  not  in  the  open  day,  (if  he  suspects  it,) 
and  ho  does  not  know  that  ho  will  be  detected  at  all  Of  the  class 
of  wilful  plagiarists  nine  out  of  ten  are  authors  of  established  repu- 
tation, who  plunder  recondite,  neglected,  or  forgotten  books. 

44 1  shall  not  accuse  Mr.  Poe  of  plagiarism,"  says  Outis,  "  for, 
as  I  have  observed  before,  such  charges  aro  perfectly  absurd" — 
and  Outis  is  certainly  right  in  dwelling  on  the  point  that  he  lias 
observed  this  thing  before.  It  is  the  one  original  point  of  his 
essay — for  I  really  believe  that  no  one  else  was  ever  silly  enough 
to  "  observe  it  before."   ' 

Hero  is  a  gentleman  who  writes  in  certain  respects  as  a  gentle- 
man should,  and  who  yet  has  the  effrontery  to  base  a  defence  of  a 
friend  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  on  the  Inroad  ground  that  no 
such  thing  as  plagiarism  ever  existed.  I  confess  that  to  an  asser- 
tion of  this  nature  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  getting  up  a  reply. 
What  in  the  world  can  a  man  say  fn  a  case  of  this  kind  f — be 
cannot  of  course  give  utterance  to  the  first  epithets  that  spring  to 
Us  lips— and  yet  what  else  shall  he  utter  that  shaH  not  have  aa 
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«r  of  direct  insult  to  the  common  seme  of  mankind  f  What 
omM  nay  judge  on  any  bench  in  the  country  do  but  langb  or 
•wear  at  the  attorney  who  should  begin  his  defence  of  a  petty- 
larceny  cheat  with  an  oration  demonstrating  h  priori  that  no  such 
thing  aa  petty  larceny  ever  hnd  be«n,  or  in  the  nature  of  things, 
ever  could  be  committed  f  And  yet  the  attorney  might  make  aa 
sensible  a  speech  as  Outis — even  a  more  sensible  one — anything 
but  a  less  sensible  one.  Indeed,  mutato  nomine,  he  might  employ 
Outis's  identical  words.  He  might  say — "  In  view,  gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  of  all  the  glaring  improbabilities  of  such  a  case,  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  should  be  very  slow  to  make  such  a  charge.  I 
ssy  glaring  improbabilities,  for  it  seems  to  mo  that  no  circumstan- 
tial evidence  could  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  verdict  of  theft  in  such 
a  ease.  Look  at  it  [Here  tbejudge  would  look  at  the  maker  of 
the  speech.]  Look  at  it  A  man  who  aspires  to  (the)  fame  (of 
Wag  a  beau) — who  seeks  the  esteem  and  praise  of  all  the  world 
(of  dandies)  and  lives  upon  his  reputation  (for  broadcloth)  as  his 
vital  element!  attempts  to  win  his  object — how  f  By  stealing  in 
•pea  day  the  finest  waistcoats,  the  most  beautiful  dress-coats  (no 
ethers  are  worth  stealing)  and  the  rarest  pantaloons  of  another, 
and  claiming  them  aa  his  own ;  and  that  too  when  he  knows  that 
ntry  competitor  for  (the)  fame  (of  Vrummelism)  and  every  fash- 
taplate  Magazine  hi  the  world,  as  well  as  the  real  owner,  will 
be  ready  to  identify  the  borrowed  plumes  in  a  moment,  and  cry 
him  down  aa  a  thief.  A  madman,  an  idiot,  if  he  were  capable  of 
such  an  achievement,  might  do  it,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  but  no 
other." 

How,  of  course,  no  judge  in  the  world  whose  sense  of  dutj  was 
not  overruled  by  a  stronger  sense  of  the  facetious,  would  permit 
the  attorney  to  proceed  with  any  such  speech.  It  would  never 
eV  to  have  the  time  of  the  court  occupied  by  this  gentleman's 
well-meant  endeavor  to  show  &  priori,  the  impossibility  of  (hat  ever 
happening  which  the  dork  of  this  same  court  could  show  &  potUt 
fimri  had  Wen  happening  by  wholesale  ever  since  there  had  been 
such  a  thing  as  a  foreign  count  And  yet  the  speech  of  the  attor- 
ney waa  really  a  very  eicellent  speech,  when  we  compare  it  with 
that  of  Outis.  For  the  *  glaring  Improbability"  of  the  plagiar- 
ism, is  a  mere  nothing  by  the  tide  of  the  "glaring  improbability" 
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of  the  theft  of  the  sky-blue  dress-coat,  and  the  yellow  plaid  pan- 
taloons : — we  may  take  it  for  granted,  of-  course,  that  the  thief 
was  one  of  the  upper  teri  thousand  of  thieves,  and  wonld  not 
have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  appropriating  any  garments 
that  were  not  of  indisputable  bon  ton,  and  patronised  even  by 
Professor  Longfellow  himself.  The  improbability  of  the  literary 
theft,  I  say,  is  really  a  mere  triflo  in  comparison  with  the  broad- 
cloth larceny.  For  the  plagiarist  is  either  a  man  of  no  note  or  a 
man  of  note.  In  the  first  case,  he  in  usually  an  ignoramus,  and 
getting  possession  of  a  rather  rare  book,  plunders  it  without  scru- 
ple, on  the  ground  that  nobody  has  over  seen  a  copy  of  it  except 
himself.  In  the  second  case  (which  is  a  more  general  one  by  far) 
he  pilfers  from  some  poverty-stricken,  and  therefore  neglected  man 
of  genius,  on  the  reasonable  supposition  that  this  neglected  man 
of  genius  will  very  soon  cut  his  throat,  or  die  of  starvation,  (the 
sooner  the  better,  no  doubt,)  and  that  in  the  meantime  lie  will 
be  too  busy  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  to  look  alter  the 
purloiners  of  his  property — and  too  poor,  and  too  cowed,  and  for 
these  reasons  too  contemptible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  dare 
accuse  of  so  base  a  thing  as  theft,  the  wealthy  and  triumphant 
gentleman  of  elegant  leisure  who  has  only  done  the  vagabond 
too  much  honor  in  knocking  him  down  and  robbing  him  upon  the 
highway. 

The  plagiarist  then,  in  either  case,  has  very  reasonable  ground 
for  expecting  impunity,  and  at  all  events  it  is  because  ho  thinks 
so,  that  he  perpetrates  the  plagiarism — but  how  is  it  tvilh  the 
count  who  steps  into  the  shop  of  the  tailor,  and  slips  under  his 
cloak  the  sky-blue  dress  coat,  and  the  yellow  plaid  pantaloons  ? 
He,  the  count,  would  be  a  greater  fool  in  these  matters  than  a 
count  ever  was,  if  ho  did  not  perceive  at  once,  that  the  chances 
were  about  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  one,  that  ho  would 
be  caught  the  next  morning  before  twelve  o'clock,  in  the  very  first 
blocm  and  blush  of  his  promenade  down  Broadway,  by  someone 
of  those  officious  individuals  who  are  continually  on  tho  qui  vim 
to  catch  the  counts  and  tako  away  from  them  their  sky-blue*  coats 
and  yellow  plaid  pantaloons.  Y  ja,  undoubtedly ;  the  count  is 
very  well  aware  of  all  this ;  but  he  takes  into  consideration,  that 
although  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  chances  aw  certainly 
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against  Wm,  the  ooc  is  just  as  certainly  in  hit  favor—that  luck  » 
everything— that  Hfe  k  short— that  the  weather  is  fine— and  that 
if  he  can  only  manage  to  get  safely  through  his  promenade  down 
Broadway  in  the  sky-blue  dress  coat  and  the  yellow  plaid  panta- 
loons he  will  enjoy  the  high  honor,  for  once  in  bis  life,  at  least, 
of  being  miataken  by  fifteen  ladies  out  of  twenty,  cither  for  Pro- 
fcssor  LoagMow,  or  Phcebns  Ajwllo.  And  this  consideration  ts 
etoasfc— the  half  of  it  would  have  been  more  than  enough  to 
sal»fy  tlie  count  that,  in  putting  the  garments  under  his  cloakt 
he  it  doiag  a  very  sagacious  and  very  commendable  thing.  He 
•teak  them,  then,  at  once,  and  without  scruple,  nnd,  when  he  it 
tsttghl  arrayed  in  them  the  next  morning,  he  is,  of  course,  highly 
mused  to  hear  his  counsel  make  an  oration  in  court  about  the 
-  glariag  improbability"  of  his  having  stolen  them  when  he  stole 
them— by  way  of  showing  the  abstract  impossibility  of  their  ever 
WtW  been  stolen  at  all. 

-  What  is  plagiarism  P  demands  Outis  at  the  outset,  avtc  rot? 
*f«a  Jfemutfft  qui  muv*  $*  patrie— u  What  is  plagiarism,  and  what 
eaastKates  a  good  ground  for  the  charge  T  Of  course  all  men 
anticipate  something  unusually  happy  in  the  way  of  reply  to 
aaeriea  so  caTernously  propounded  :  but  if  so,  then  all  men  hare 
forgotten,  or  bo  man  has  ever  known  that  Outis  is  a  Yankee.  He 
answers  the  two  questions  by  two  others -and  perhaps  this  is 
*  Mite  as  much  at  any  one  should  expect  him  to  do.  u  Did  no  two 
i!*.,"  ho  says,  "ever  think  alike  without  stealing  one  from  the 
Plber  fj_or  thinking  alike,  did  no  two  men  ever  use  the  same  of 
similar  words  to  convey  the  thoughts,  and  that  without  any  com- 
makatkm  with  each  other  f— To  deny  it  is  absurd."  Of  course 
H  i»— very  absurd ;  and  the  only  thing  more  absurd  that  I  can 
call  to  mind  at  present,  is  the  supposition  that  any  person  ever 
eatertained  an  idea  of  denying  it.  But  are  we  to  understand  the 
denying  it,  or  the  absurdity  of  denying  it,  or  the  absurdity  of 
•apposing  that  any  person  intended  to  deny  it,  as  the  true  answer 
te  tJM  original  queries. 

Bat  let  me  aid  Outis  to  a  distinct  conception  of  his  own  trreie- 
faaet,  I  accuse  bis  friend,  specifically,  of  a  plagiarism.  This 
auinastion  Otitis  rebuts  by  asking  me  with  a  grave  face— not 
whether  the  friend  might  not,  in  this  individual  case,  and  in  the 
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compass  of  eight  short  lines,  have  happened  upon  ten  or  twelve 
peculiar  identities  of  thought  and  identities  of  expression  with 
the  author  from  whom  I  diargc  him  with  plagiarising — but  sim- 
ply whether  I  do  not  admit  the  possibility  that  once  in  the  course 
of  eternity  some  two  individuals  might  not  happen  upon  a  single 
identity  of  thought,  nnd  give  it  voice  in  a  single  identity  of  ex- 
pression. 

Now,  frankly,  I  admit  the  possibility  in  question,  and  would 
request  my  friends  to  get  ready  for  mo  a  strait-jacket  if  I  did  not. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  world,  for  example,  that  Outis  con- 
siders me  a  fool : — the  thing  is  sufficiently  plain :  and  this  opinion 
on  the  part  of  Outis  is  what  mankind  have  agreed  to  denominate 
an  idea ;  and  this  idea  is  also  entertained  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  by 
Mr.  Longfellow — and  by  Mrs.  Outis  and  her  seven  children — and  by 
Mrs.  Aldrich  and  hers — and  by  Mrs.  Longfellow  and  hers — in- 
cluding the  grand-children  and  great  grandchildren,  if  any,  who 
will  be  instructed  to  transmit  the  idea  in  unadulterated  purity 
down  an  infinite  vista  of  generation*  yet  to  come.  And  of  this  idea 
thus  extensively  entertained,  it  would  really  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  vary  the  expression  in  any  material)  degree.  A  remarkable  simi- 
larity would  be  brought  about,  indeed,  by  tho  desire  of  the  parties 
in  question  to  put  the  thought  into  as  compendious  a  form  as 
possible,  by  way  of  bringing  it  to  a  focus  at  once  nnd  having  dona 
with  it  upon  the  spot. 

Outis  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  I  have  every  desire  in  the 
world  to  afford  him  that  "  fair  play"  which  he  considers  "  a  jewel," 
since  I  admit  not  only  the  possibility  of  the  class  of  coincidences 
for  which  he  contend*,  but  even  tho  impossibility  of  there  not  ex- 
isting  ju*t  as  many  of  these  coincidences  as  he  may  consider  ne- 
cessary to  make  out  his  case.  One  of  the  species  ho  details  as 
follows,  at  some  length. 

Some  year*  ago,  a  tatter  wa»  written  from  some  part  of  New  England, 
do*cribiiig  one  of  thoso  scenes,  not  very  common  during  what  in  called  "  the 
January  thaw,"  when  the  fnow,  mingled  with  rain,  and  freezing  a*  it  full*, 
form*  rt  perfect  covering  of  ice  upon  every  object  The  atnrm*  clears  away 
suddenly,  and  tho  moon  comes  up.  Tho  loiter  proceed* — "  eitrft  tree  ami 
ihntb,  a*  far  a*  the  eye  can  reach,  of  pure  trannparent  gtau — a  perfect  gar- 
den of  movina,  tearing,  brettthiny  ertpfal*. ....  Every  tree  i$  a  demand 
ekmndcUer,  vrith  a  tekoie  coxstettaiion  of  stare  cluttering  to  every  eoeket,"  Ac, 
This  letter  wa»  laid  away  where  such  tilings  usually  are,  in  a  private  drawer. 
Vol.  IN.— 19  lC 
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md  did  not  see  the  light  for  many  years.  But  the  very  next  autumn  tin  tight 
— t»i onf  the  splendid  annuals  got  up  m  tie  country,  -a  beautiful  poem 
Aoai  Wttuisr,  dsscribit  g  the  ansae,  or  rather  a  similar  «eeno,kiwbkbtlMJine 

Tee  tree*  Ilka  cr>ti*l  ehaiideUen, 
vat  pat  b  itafiei  by  ercrv  reTicwer  in  Uie  land,  f«»r  the*  exceeding  beauty  of 
ttountgerr.'  Kew  the  letter  wan  written,  probably,  about  the  name  time 
vlth  the  am,  though  the  poem  wae  not  published  till  nenrry  a  year  after. 
the  enter*  were  not,  and  never  hare  been,  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
aaWier  emild  p»**iWy  hare  teen  the  work  of  the  other  before  writing.  Now, 
was  tacre  any  plagiariam  here  r 

After  tlie  fashion  of  Outis  himself  I  shall  answer  his  query  by 
Mother.  What  has  the  question  whether  tho  chandelier  friend 
committed  a  plagiarism,  to  do  with  the  question  whether  tho 
death-bed  friend' committed  a  plagiarism,  or  whether  it  i*  possible 
or  impossible  that  plagiarism,  generally,  can  be  committed  f  But, 
merely  lor  courtesy's  sake,  I  step  aside  from  the  exact  matter  in 
in  the  case  mentioned  I  should  consider  material  diflfer- 
\  m  Uie  terms  of  description  as  more  remarkable  than  coinci- 
dences. Since  the  tree  really  looked  like  a  chandelier,  tho  true 
wonder  wonld  have  been  in  likening  it  to  anything  else.  Of 
coarse,  nine  common-place  men  out  of  ten  would  have  maintained 
it  to  be  a  chandelier-looking  tree  No  poet  of  any  pretention 
however,  would  have  committed  himself  so  far  as  to  put  such  a 
similitude  la  print  The  chandelier  might  have  been  poetically 
likened  to  the  crystallised  tree— but  the  converse  is  a  platitude. 
The  gorgeous  unaltered  handiwork  of  Nature  is  always  degraded 
by  comparison  with  the  tawdry  gew-gaws  of  Art— and  perhaps 
the  very  uglist  thing  in  the  world  is  a  chandelier.  If  u  every  re- 
viewer in  Uie  land  put  the  passage  into  Italics  on  account  of  tho 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  imagery ,ft  then  every  printer's  devil  in 
the  land  should  have  been  flogged  for  not  taking  it  out  of  Italics 
apea.tbe  spot,  and  putting  it  in  the  plainest  Roman — which  is  too 
good  for  H  by  one  halt 

I  pat  no  faith  in  the  nil  admirari,  and  am  apt  to  be  amated  at 
•very  second  Uiing  which  I  see.  One  of  the  most  amazing  things 
I  hare  yet  seen,  is  Uie  complacency  with  which  Outis  throws  to 
As  right  and  left  his  anonymous  assertions,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Veeanse  he  (Nobody)  asserts  them,  I  must  believe  them  as  a 
■otter  of  coarse.  However— he  is  quite  in  the  right,  I  am  per- 
fcttly  ready  to  admit  anything  that  he  pleases,  and  am  prepared 
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to  put  as  implicit  faith  in  his  ipse  dixit  as  the  Bishop  of  Autun 
did  in  the  Bible — on  the  ground  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it 
at  all.  We  will  understand  it,  tlten,  not  merely  ;ts  an  anonymous 
assertion  but  as  an  absolute  fact,  that  the  two  chandelier  authors 
"  wore  not  and  never  have  been  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
that  neither  could  have  seen  the  work  of  the  other  before  writing. n 
We  will  agree  to  understand  nil  this  a3  indisputable,  truth,  I 
say,  through  motives  of  Uio  purest  charity,. for  the  purpose  of  as 
•isting  a  friend  out  of  trouble,  and  without  refcrcneoto  thoconsid 
oration  that  no  third  person  short  of  Signor  Blite  or  Professor 
Rogers  could  in  any  conceivable,  manner  have  satisfied  himself  of 
the  truth  of  tho  twentieth  part  of  it.  Admitting  this  and  every- 
thing else,  to  bo  as  true  as  the  Pentateuch,  it  follows  Unit  pla- 
giarism in  the  case  in  question  was  a  thing  that  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be — and  do  I  rightly  comprehend  Outis  as  demonstrat- 
ing tho  impossibility  of  plagiarism  where  it  in  possible,  by  adducing 
instances  of  inevitable  similarity  under  circumstances  where  it  m 
not  f  The  fact  is,  Uiat  through  want  of  space  and  time  to  follow 
Outis  through  tho  labyrinth  of  impertinences  in  which  he  is  scramb- 
ling about,  I  am  constrained  much  against  my  sense  of  decorum, 
to  place  him  in  tho  high-road  of  his  argument,  so  that  ho  may 
see  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  it  is  that  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  demonstrate. 

He  wishes  to  show,  then,  that  Mr.  Longfellow  is  innocent  d 
the  imitation  with  which  I  have  charged  him,  and  that  Mr.  A  Id  rich 
is  innocent  of  the  plagiarism  with  which  I  have  not  charged 
him  ;  and  this  duplicate  innocence  is  expected  to  be  proved  by 
showing  the  possibility  that  a  certain,  or  that  any  uncertain  scries 
of  coincidences  may  be  the  result  of  pure  accident  Now  of 
course  I  cannot  be  sure  that  Outis  will  regard  my  admission  as  a 
service  or  a  disservice,  but  I  admit  the  possibility  at  once ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  I  would  admit  it  as  a  possibility  were  the  coinci- 
dence a  billion,  and  each  of  the  most  definitive  peculiarity  that 
human  ingenuity  could  conceive.  Bui  in  admitting  this.  I  admit 
just  nothing  at  all,  so  far  as  the  advancement  of  Outis's  proper 
argument  is  concerned.  The  affair  is  one  of  prohobilitiei  alto- 
gether, and  can  be  satisfactorily  setUed  only  by  reference  to  their 
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"Pray,*  inquires  Outis  of  Mr.  Willis,  a did  jou  erer  Uiink  the 
worse  of  Dana  because  jour  friend  John  Neal  charged  him  with 
ssratbg  upon  Pawl  Allen,  and  Bryant,  too,  in  his  poem  of  Tun 
1*71*0  Rate*  f '  I  itm  sincerely  disposed  to  give  Ontis  his  due, 
and  will  not  pretend  to  deny  his  happy  facility  in  Asking  irrele- 
vant questions.  In  the  present  case,  we  can  only  imagine  Mr. 
WilhYs  reply :-— u  My  dear  sir,"  he  might  say,  "  I  certainly  do  not 
think  much  the  worse  of  Mr.  Dana,  becnUKc  Mr.  Ncal  charged 
Mm  with  the  piracy,  but  be  so  kind  as  not  to  inquire  wlmt  might 
hare  been  my  opinion  had  there  been  any  substantiation  of  the 
•barge.99  I  quote  Outia's  inquiry,  however,  not  so  much  to  in* 
eist  npon  its  singular  luminousness,  as  to  call  attention  to  the  ar- 
gument embodied  in  the  capital  letters  of  "This  Dying  Ravkh.* 

Now,  were  I,  m  any  spasm  of  perversity,  to  direct  Outis's  cat- 
echetical artillery  against  himself,  and  demand  of  him  explicitly 
kit  retftMtt  for  causing  those  three  words  to  be  printed  in  capitals, 
what  in  the  world  would  he  do  for  a  reply  f  As  a  matter  of 
course,  for  some  moments,  he  would  be  profoundly  embarrassed — 
hut,  being  a  true  man,  and  a  chivalrous  one,  as  nil  defenders  of 
Mr.  Longfellow  must  be,  he  could  not  fail,  in  the  end,  to  admit 
that  they  were  so  printed  for  the  purpose  of  safely  insinuating  a 
charge  which  not  even  an  Outis  had  the  impudence  openly  to 
utter.  Let  us  imagine  his  thoughts  while  carefully  twice  under- 
scoring the  words.  Is  it  impossible  that  tliey  ran  thus  J  ~"  I  am 
perfectly  weB  aware,  to  be  sure,  that  the  only  conceivable  resem- 
blance between  Mr:  Bryant's  poem  and  Mr.  Foe's  poem,  lies  in 
their  common  reference  to  a  raven ;  but  then,  what  1  am  writing 
will  be  teen  by  some  who  have  not  read  Mr.  Bryant's  poem,  and 
by  many  who  have  never  heard  of  Mr.  Poo's,  and  among  these 
classes  I  shall  be  able  to  do  Mr.  Poe  a  serious  injustice  and  injury, 
by  conveying  the  idea  that  there  is  really  sufficient  similarity  to 
warrant  that  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  I,  Outis,  the  '  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Longfellow,'  am  too  high-minded  and  too  merciful  to 
.prefer. 

'  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  positive  that  any  such  thoughts 
» these  ever  entered  the  brain  of  Outis.  Nor  will  1  venture  to 
iangntife  the  whole  insinuation  as  a  specimen  of  M  carping  little- 
nan,  too  paltry  for  any  man  who  values  his  reputation  as  a  gen 
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tieman  ;**  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole  matter,  as  I  have  put 
ft,  is  purely  supposititious,  and  in  the  second,  I  should  furnish 
ground  for  a  new  insinuation  of  the  same  character,  inasmuch  as 
)  should  be  employing  .Outis's  identical  words.  The  fact  is,  Outis 
has  happened  upon  the  idea  that  the  most  direct  method  d  re- 
butting one  accusation,  is  to  get  up  another.  By  showing  that  / 
have  committed  a  Kin,  he  proposes  to  show  that  Mr.  Aldrich  and 
Mr.  Longfellow  have  not.  Leaving  the  underscored  DriNO  Ra> 
vkk  to  argue  its  own  ease,  ho  proceeds,  therefore,  as  follows : — 

Who,  for  example,  would  with  to  be  guilty  of  tlio  littleness  of  detracting 
from  the  uncommon  merit  of  that  remarkable  poem  of  Oris  same  Air.  Ports, 
recently  published  in  tho  Mirror,  from  tlic  American  Review,  entitled  "Tiik 
Ravsk,  by  charging  him  wilb  the  paltriticw  of  imitation I  And  yet,  some 
snarling  critic  who  might  enty  (be  reputation  he  had  not  the  gennia  to  ae- 
curo  lor  himself,  might  refer  to  the  frequent,  very  forcible,  but  rntlicr  quaint 
repetition,  hi  tho  last  two  lines  of  many  of  tho  stanzas,  as  a  palpable  imita- 
tion of  the  manner  of  Coleridge,  in  several  staiums  of  the  AncUni  Merimr. 
Let  me  put  them  together.    Mr.  Poe  says— 

I*t  me  we,  then,  what  thereat  h,  end  this  myxtery  expiate, 
Let  my  be«rl  be  tUII  n  amment,  end  this  my»tcry  esemre. 


And   . 

It  ahull  clasp n  Mimed  maiden  whom  the  nmjfh  „..„_ ..    _ 

Ch»f»  n  mrr  end  ntdlnnt  miildee  w hem  the  angel*  a*mb  I  sails. 
Mr.  Coleridge  says,  (running  two  lines  into  one) : 

For  nil  nvvrrrd  I  hud  killed  the  Mrd  Ulut  rnndo  the  breeso  to  blow, 
-Ah.  wretch  r  Mid  they, •  the  bird  to  alny.  thnl  nmde  the  breeae  la  Maw. 
And  again— 

Thejr  ell  everted  I  and  killed  the  bird,  !hnt  bmntht  the  Ait;  aad  ml»t, 

-  Twee  right,"  eald  they,  »  such  blrde  to  alay,  thnt  hrinf  the  fhf  ««d  arisf." 

The  "rather  quaint"  is  ingenious.  Fully  one-third  of  whatever 
effect  ••  The  Raven  "  has,  is  wrought  by  the  quaintness  la  ques- 
tion— a  point  elaborately  introduced,  to  accomplish  a  well-consid- 
ered purpose.  What  idea  would  Outis  entertain  of  me,  were  I 
to  speak  of  his  defence  ot  his  friends  as  rcry  decent,  very  respect" 
able,  but  rather  meritorious  f  In  the  passages  collated,  there  are 
two  points  upon  which  the  M  snarling  critic  "  might  base  his  in- 
sinuatioa — if  ever  so  weak  a  "suarling  critic  n  existed.  Of  these 
two  points  one  is  purely  hypothetical — that  is  to  say,  it  is  disin- 
genuously manufactured  by  Mr.  Longfellow's  acquaintance  to  suit 
his  own  purposes— or  perhaps  the  purposes  of  the  imaginary 
snarling  critic,  The  argument  of  the  second  point  is  demolished 
by  my  not  only  admitting  it,  but  insisting  upon  it  Perhaps  the 
least  tedious  mode  of  refuting  Outia,  is  to  acknowledge  nine-tenths 
of  everything  he  may  think  proper  to  say.  "-> 
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•  Bat,  ia  the  present  instance,  wbai  am  1  '.-ailed  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge f  I  md  charged  with  imitating  the  repetition  of  phrase  in 
Ike  two  eoaefodiog  Knee  of  a  stansa,  and  of  imitating  this  from 
Coleridge.  Bat  why  not  extend  the  accusation,  and  insinuate, 
that  I  imitate  it  from  everybody  else  t  for  certainly  then*  is  no 
poet  lning  or  dead  who  has  not  pnt  in  practice  the  identic"!  rf 
fcet— -the  weM-uaderitood  effect  of  the  refrain,  h  Outis's  argu- 
ment to  the  end  that  /  bare  no  right  to  this  thing  for  the  reason 
(haft-all  the  world  hast  If  this  is  not  his  argument,  will  he  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  (at  his  leisure)  what  it  i$f  Or  is  be 
prepared  to  confess  himself  so  absurdly  uninformed  as  not  to 
know  that  whaterer  a  poet  claims  on  the  soore  of  original  versii- 
estiea,  is  claimed  not  oa  account  of  any  individual  rhythmical  or 
metrical  effects,  (for  now*  are  individually  original,)  but  solely  on 
scceaat  of  the  novelty  of  his  combinaiionM  of  old  effects?  The 
hypothesis,  or  manufacture,  consist*  in  the  alteration  of  Cole- 
ridge's  metre,  with  the  view  of  forcing  it  into  a  merely  ocular 
simiasiity  with  my  own,  and  thus  of  imposing  upon  some  one  or 
two  grossly  ignorant  readers,  I  give  tho  verse?  of  Coleridge  as 
shev  tft * 

Per  all  averred.  I  bed  killed  U»  bird 
That  made  tho  brcest  to  blow, 

Ah, wretch,  said  they,  the  bird  to  aky, 
That  made  the  bresss  to  blow. 

The  verses  beginning,  "  They  all  averred,*'  etc,  are  arranged  in 
the  ansae  manner.  Now  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  it k 
Outtfs  design  to  impose  the  idea  of  similarity  between  my  lines 
and  these  of  Coleridge,  upon  some  one  or  two  grossly  ignorant 
individuals :  at  the  same  time,  whoever  attempts  such  an  impost- 
mm  k  rendered  liable  at  least  to  the  suspicion  of  very  gross  igno- 
rance himsett  The  ignorance  or  the  knavery  are  the  two  uncom- 
fortable horns  of  his  dilemma. 

Let  as  see.  Coleridge's  lines  are  arranged  in  quatrains — mine 
in  couplets.  Hit  first  and  third  lines  rhymo  it  the  doses  of  the 
second  and  fourth  foot — mine  flow  continuously,  without  rhyme. 
His  metre,  briefly  defined,  is  alternately  tetrameter  acatalectie  and 
trimeter  neateleetie— mine  k  uniformly  oetameter  catalectic.  It 
-Might  be  expected,  however,  that  at  least  the  rhythm  would  prove 
labs  identical    but  not  to.    Coleridge's  k  iambic  (varied  tn  the 
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third  foot  of  the  first  line  with  an  anapmst) — mine  k  the  exact 
converse,  trochaic  The  fact  is,  that  neither  in  rhythm,  metre, 
stansa,  or  rhyme,  k  there  even  a  tingle  point  of  approximation 
throughout;  the  only  similarity  being  the  wickedly  or  sillily 
manufactured  one  of  Outk  himself,  appealing  from  the  ears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  most  uncultivated  classe*  of  the  rabble.  'Hie  in- 
genuity and  validity  of  the  manufacture  might  be  approached, 
although  certainly  not  paralleled,  by  an  attempt  to  show  that 
blue  and  yellow  pigments  standing  unmixed  at  separate  ends  of 
a  studio,  were  equivalent  to  green.  I  say  M  not  paralleled,"  for 
even  the  mixing  of  the  pigments,  in  the  case  of  Otitis,  would  be 
very  far,  as  I  have  shown,  from  producing  the  supposititious  ef- 
fect Coleridge's  lines,  written  together,  would  result  in  rhymed 
iambic  heptameter  acatalectie,  while  mine  arc  unrhymed  trochaic 
oetameter  catalectic — differing  in  ever}'  conceivable  circumstance* 
A  closer  parallel  than  tho  one  I  have  imagined,  would  bo  the 
demonstration  that  two  are  equal  to  four,  on  the  ground  that, 
possessing  two  dollars,  a  man  will  have  four  when  he  gets  an  ad* 
dittonal  couple— for  that  the  additional  couple  k  sometfAcrr,  no 
one,  after  due  consideration,  will  deny. 

If  Outk  will  now  take  a  seat  upon  one  of  the  horns  of  his  di- 
lemma, I  will  proceed  to  the  third  variation  of  the  charges  famv 
uated  through  the  medium  of  the  "snarling  critic,"  in  the  passage 
heretofore  quoted.* 

The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  k  tho  "  Wn  to  one  that  I  never 
taw  it  before."     Ten  to  one  that  I  never  did — but  On'js  might 
.  have  remembered  that  twenty  to  one  I  should  tike  to  see  it     In 
accusing  cither  Mr.  Aldrich  or  Mr.  Hood,  I  printed  Uieir  poems 
together  and  in  full.    But  an  anonymous  gentleman  rebuts  my 
accusation  by  telling  me  that  there  k  a  certain  similarity  between 
a  poem  of  my  own  and  an  anonymous  poem  which  he  has  before 
Am,  and  which  he  would  like  to  transcribe  if  it  were  not  too 
long.     He  contents  himself,  therefore,  with  giving  me,  from  tlik 
too  long  poem,  three  stansas  which  are  shown,  by  a  series  of  in- 
tervening astcrkkn,  to  have  been  culM,  to  *uit  hk  own  purposes, 
ftom  different  portions  of  tho  poem,  but  which  (again  to  suit  hk 
own  purposes)  ho  places  before  the  public  in  consecutive  con* 
•  M  have  btfwc  me,"  to  •part  of  sash  mmgmtkmC  mm.  s>  tit. 
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aesJoa !  He  least  that  can  bo  said  of  tbc  wholo  statement  k 
thai  it  k  deliejously  frank — but,  upon  the  whole,  tbo  poem  will ' 
look  quite  at  well  before  me,  as  before  Outis,  wbo*e  time  is  too 
araeh  occupied  to  transcribe  it  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  entirely 
at  leisure,  and  will  transcribe  and  print  the  whole  of  it  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world — provided  always  that  it  is  not  too 
bag  to  refer  to— too  long  to  have  it«  whereabouts  pointed  out — 
as  I  half  suspect,  from  Outis's  silence  on  the  subject,  that  it  i*. 
One  thing  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  in  tin*  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy • — whether  the  poem  in  question  is  or  is  not  in  existence 
(and  we  have  only  Nobody's  word  that  it  is,)  the  passages  as 
fcofetf*,  are  not  in  existence,  except  as  quoted  by  Outis,  who,  in 
some  particulars,  I  maintain,  baa  falsified  the  text,  for  the  purpose 
•t/mrtby  a  similarity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  verses  of  Coleridge. 
All  this  I  assert  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  while  we  await  the 
forthcoming  of  the  poem.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  estimate 
the  "idealities"  with  reference  to  the  "Raven"  as  collated  with 
the  passages  called  by  Outis — granting  him  everything  he  is 
weak  enough  to  imagine  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  grant— admitting 
that  the  poem  as  a  whole  exists — that  the  words  and  lines  are  in- 
grnaoasly  written — that  the  stanzas  have  the  connexion  and  se- 
quence he  gives  them — and  that  although  he  has  been  already 
hand  guilty  of  chicanery  in  one  instance,  he  is  at  least  entirely 
.  iaaoeent  ia  this. 

He  has  established,  he  says,  fifteen  identities,  "  and  that,  too, 
without  a  word  of  rhythm,  metre,  or  stanza,  which  should  ncvi-r 
form  a  part  of  such  comparison" — by  which,  of  course,  we  are 
to  understand  that  with  the  rhythm,  metre,  and  stanza  (omitted 
•nly  because  they  should  never  form  a  part  of  such  comparison) 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  establishing  eighteen.  Now  I  insist 
that  rhythm,  metre,  and  stanza,  ehonld  form  and  mutt  form  a 
parts/  the  comparison,  and  I  will  presently  demonstrate  what  I 
say.  I  also  insist,  therefore,  since  he  could  find  mo  guilty  if  he 
vrnli  upon  these  points,  that  guilty  he  mutt  and  shall  find  me 
nana  the  spot  lie  then,  distinctly,  has  established  eighteen' 
MeatHfce  aad  I  proceed  to  examine  them  one  by  one. 
mFtnl?  he  says  "ia  each  case  the  poet  is  a  broken-hearted 
Hot  to :— «sts/  poet  has  no  indication  of  a  broken  heart 
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On  the  contrary  he  lives  triumphantly  in  the  expectation  of  meet- 
ing his  Lenore  in  Aidenn,  and  is  so  indignant  with  the  raven  for 
maintaining  that  the  meeting  will  never  take  place,  as  to  call  him 
a  liar,  and  order  him  out  of  the  house.  Not  only  is  my  lover  not 
a  broken-hearted  one — but  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  show 
that  broken  hearts  and  matters  of  that  kind  are  improperly  made 
the  subject  of  jwems.     I  refer  to  a  cliaptcr  of  the  articles  en* 

titled  "  Marginalia,11  (p. .)     "  Second,"  says  Outis,  "  that  lover 

longs  for  some  hereafter  communion  with  the  bird."  In  my 
poem  there  is  no  expression  of  any  such  longing — the  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  triumphant  consciousness  which  forms 
the  thesis  and  staple  of  the  whole.  In  Outis's  poem  the 
nearest  approach  to  tho  "longing"  is  coutoincd  in  the  lover's 
request  to  the  bird  to  repeat  a  strain  that  assures  him 
(the  lover,)  that  it  (the  bird,)  has  known  the  lost  mistress. 
M  Third — there  is  a  bird,"  says  Outis.  So  there  is.  Mine  how* 
ever  is  a  raven',  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Outis's  is  either 
a  nightingale  or  a  cockatoo.  "  Fourth,  the  bird  is  at  the  poet's 
window."  As  regards  my  poem,  true ;  as  regards Outis's,  not: — 
the  poet  only  requeeU  the  bird  to  come  to  tho  window.  Fifth, 
the  bird  being  at  the  poet's  window,  makes  a  noise."  The  fourth 
specification  failing,  the  fifth,  which  depends  upon  it,  as  a  matter 
of  course  fails  too.  "  Sixth,  making  a  noise  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  poet,"  The  fifth  specification  failing,  the  sixth,  which  de- 
pends upon  it,  fails,  likewise,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  before. 
11  Seventh,  [tho  )>oet]  was  half  asleep,  dozing,  dreaming."  False 
altogether :  <mly  a»y  poet  was  "  napping,"  and  this  in  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  poem,  which  is  occupied  with  realities  and  wak- 
ing action.  Outis's  poet  is  fast  asleep  and  dreams  everything. 
••  Eighth,  the  poet  invites  the  bird  to  come  in."  Another  palpable 
failure.  Outis's  poet  indeed  asked  his  bird  in ;  but  my  raven 
walked  in  without  any  invitation.  ••  Ninth — a  confabulation  en- 
sues." As  regards  my  poem,  true ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  of 
any  confabulation  in  Outis's.  "  Tenth — the  bird  is  supposed  to 
be  a  visitor  from  the  land  of  spirits."  As  regards  Outis's  poem, 
this  is  true  only  if  we  give  a  wide  interprettttioii  to  the  phrase 
"  realms  of  light"  In  my  poem  the  bird  is  not  only  not  from  tho 
world  of  spirits,  but  I  have  specifically  conveyed  the  idea  of  his 
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taring  escaped  from  "soma  unhappy  muter/'  of  whom  he  had 
twghi  the  word  "  nevermore"— in  the  concluding  staaxa,  it  is 
Ina*  I  suddenly  convert  him  into  an  ailegoriciil  emblem  or  persoa- 
iieation  of  Mournful  Remembrance,  out  of  the  shadow  of  which 
the  port  is  M lifted  nevermore.**    "Eleventh— allusion  U  made  to 
the  departed.**    Admitted.     -  Tiw^A-iMtiiuation  is  given  that 
the  bird  knew  something  of  the  departed.**    True  ns  regard*  Outis** 
]<*»  only.    No  such  intimation  is  giv.n  in  mine.    ••  Thirteenth— 
thathe  knew  her  worth  and  loveliness.*9     Again— true  only  as 
regards  Oulk's  poem.    It  should  be  observed  here  that  I  have'  dis- 
proved the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  specifications  purely  for  form's 
•ake :— they  are  nothing  more  than  disingenuous  repetitions  of 
Ike  eleventh.    The  *  allusion  to  tho  departed"  t#  the  M  intimation," 
and  the  intimation  i$  that  "he  knew  her  worth. and  loveliness.** 
•/Wrlrenrt--- the  bird  seems  willing  to  linger  with  the  poet.** 
True i  only  as  regards  my  poem— in  Outis*s  (as  qoutcd)  there  is 
ftrikjngof  the  kind.    "  Fifteenth— there  is  a  repetition,  in  the 
weo»d  and  fourth  Knes,  of  a  part,  and  that  tho  emphatic  part*  of 
the  first  and  third."     What  is  here  asserted  is  true  only  of  the 
fall rtan»  quoted  by  Outis,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the 
third.    There  fc  nothing  of  it  in  the  second.    In  my  poem  there  it 
•nthmgof  Hat  all, 'with  the  exception  of  tho  repetition  in  the 
refrain,  occurring  at  the  fifth  line  of  my  stanza  of  six,     I  quote  a 
«U*sa— by  way  of  rendering  everything  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
awarding  Outis  hi*  much  coveted  "  fair  piny*' : 

I&fcSl^'fcf  partinSt  W  wJUmd  r  X  "hri<*«d.  upstarting- 
T „7       J?  ,     **  <qnl**  snd  the  Eights  Plutonian  shoiSl 
LtSTS  ti  Mark  Ai  ■■  ■  i  I         r  n       i       i •  .    ,.         . 


iS^^FJ^T^  »brokcji !— quit  the  btrt  sbove  my  cWl 
•■■•  my  neat  worn  oat  mv  heart,  snd  tnke  thy  form  from  off  my  deer  T 
Quoth  the  raven  -Jrfevermere." 


»ra*  the  rhythm.  Outis's  is  iambic— mine- tlie 
«aet  converse,  trochaic  Seventeenth— regards  the  metre.  Outis** 
■■**"*«"f  alternating  with  pentameter,  both  acatalectic*  Mine 

^.nb  fc^f 1>>dawriptienat  can  bo  given  of  the  alternating  (of 
■mdaadiierth)llnesinafirwwords.    The  fret  k,U»T  sre  iodsteribsr 
■4  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth— and  seem  to  me  either  to 

WC2!^i^rs!!^l!T  *nc*miit  ^  th*  Prfndplem  of  ^ra^  or  to  be> 

*■*  awn*  however. 
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is  octameter  acatalectic,  alternating  with  heptntnetcr  catalectic  re- 
peated in  the  refrain  of  the  fifth  verse,  and  terminating  with  tetra- 
meter catalectic.  Eighteenth  and  last  has  respect  to  the  stanza — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  metro  into  maw*. 
Of  Outis's  I  need  only  say  that  it  is  a  very  common  and  certainly 
a  very  stupid  one.  My  own  has  at  loa«t  the  merit  of  being  my  own. 
•No  writer,  living  or  dead,  has  ever  employed  anything  resembling 
it  The  innumerable  specific  differences  between  it  snd  that  of  Outis 
it  would  be  a  tedious  matter  to  point  out — but  a  far  less  difficult 
matter  than  to  designate  one  individual  point  of  similarity. 

And  now  what  aro  we  to  think  of  the  eighteen  identities  of 
Outis — tho  fifteen  that  ho  establishes  and  tho  three  that  ho  could 
establish  if  he  would — that  it  to  say,  if  he  could  only  bring  him* 
self  to  bo  so  unmerciful  f  Of  tho  whole  eighteen,  sixteen  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  lamentable  failures — having  no  more 
substantial  basis  than  sheer  misrepresentation,  w  too  paltry  for 
any  man  who  values  his  reputation  ns  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,** 
and  depending  altogether  for  effect  upon  the  chancee  that  nobody 
would  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  their  falsehood  or  their 
truth.  Two— the  third  and  tho  eleventh — are  sustained :  and 
these  two  show  that  in  both  poems  there  is  "an  allusion  to  tho 
departed,*1  and  that  in  both  poems  there  is  "  a  bird.*'  The  fir*t 
idea  that  suggests  itself,  at  this  point,  is,  whether  not  to  have  a 
bird  and  not  to  have  an  allusion  to  a  deceased  mistress,  would  not 
be  the  truer  features  of  distinctiveness  after  all — whether  two 
poems  which  havo  not  these  items  might  not  be  more  rationally 
charged  with  similarity  than  any  two  poems  which  have.  Out 
having  thus  disproved  all  the  identities  of  Outis,  (for  any  one 
comprehending  the  principle  of  proof  in  such  cases  will  admit 
that  two  only,  are  in  effect  just  nothing  at  all,)  I  am  quite  ready, 
by  way  again  of  affording  him  "fair  play,**  to  expunge  every 
thing  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  and  proceed  as  if  crerj 
one  of  these  eighteen  identities  were  in  the  first  bloom  and  deep- 
est blush  of  a  demonstration. 

I  might  grant  'hem  as  demonstrated,  to  be  sure,  on  the  ground 
which  I  have  already  touched — that  to  prove  me  or  any  body 

answers  the  clotcription  I  have  given  of  the  altsraatlag 
dmi'it,  the  general  inUntien  tor  all  of  them. 


lor  au  oruiem.  t 
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dw  ta  imitator,  is  no  mode  of  showing  that  Mr.  Aldricb  or  Mr. 
Longfellow  k  not  But  I  might  safely  Admit  them  on  Another 
cad  equally  substantial  consideration,  which  seems  to  hare  been 
overlooked  by  the  seal  at  Oatis  altogether.  He  has  clearly  for- 
gotten thai  the  mere  number  of  such  coincidences  proves  nothing, 
bctsnsc  at  any  moment  we  can  oblige  it  to  prove  too  much.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  to  suggest — and  even  to  do  that 
which  Outis  has  (ailed  in  doing — to  demonstrate  a  practically  in; 
ioKe  series  of  identities  between  any  two  compositions  in  the 
world— but  it  by  -no  means  follows  that  all  compositions  in  the 
world,  have  a  similarity  one  with  the  other,  in  any  comprehensible 
set*  of  the  term.  I  mean  to  say  that  regard  must  be  had  not 
mdy  to  the  number  of  the  coincidences,  but  to  the  peculiarity  of 
each — this  peculiarity  growing  loss  and  less  necessary,  and  the 
e&ctof  number  more  and  more  important,  in  a  ratio  prodigiously 
accumulative,  as  the  investigation  progresses.  And  again — regard 
must  be  bad  not  only  to  the  number  and  peculiarity  of  the  coin- 
ddenee*,  but  to  the  antagonistic  differences,  if  any,  which  sur- 
round them — and  very  especially  to  the  space  over  which  the 
eotneidenees  are  spread,  and  the  number  or  paucity  of  the  events, 
or  incidents,  from  among  which  the  coincidences  are  selected. 
When  Oati*,  for  example,  picks  out  his  eighteen  coincidences 
(which  1  an  now  granting  as  sustained)  from  a  poem  so  long  as 
The  Raven,  in  collation  with  a  poem  not  forthcoming,  and  which 
awry,  therefore,  for  anything  Anybody  knows  to  the  contrary,  be 
as  long  as  an  infinite  flock  of  ravens,  he  is  merely  putting  himself 
to  unnecessary  trouble  in  getting  together  phantoms  of  argu- 
ments that  can  have  no  substance  wherewith  to  aid  his  demot  • 
station,  until  the  ascertained  extent  of  the  unknown  poem  from 
which  they  are  culled,  affords  them  a  purpose  and  a  palpability. 
Can  any  man  doubt  that  between  The  Iliad  and  the  Paradise  Lost 
there  might  be  established  even  a  thousand  very  idiosyncratic  iden- 
tities f— and  yet  is  any  man  fool  enough  to  maintain  that  the 
Had  is  the  only  original  of  the  Paradise  Lost  t 

Bni  how  is  H  in  the  case  of  Messieurs  Aldrich  and  Hood  f  The 
puma  here  are  both  remarkably  brief— and  as  I  have  every  in- 
nation  to  do  justice,  and  no  other  intention  in  the  world,  I  shall 
W  pardoned  for  again  directing  attention  to  them.  (See  page  St4.) 
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Let  H  be  understood  that  I  am  entirely  uninformed  as  to  which 
of  these  two  poems  was  first  published.  And  so  little  has  the 
question  of  priority  to  do  with  my  t1i«*is,  that  I  shall  not  put 
myself  to  the  trouble  of  inquiring.  What  I  maintain  is,  that 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  belief  tliat  the  one  is  the  plagiar- 
ised from  the  other :— who  is  the  original,  mid  who  is  the  plagiar- 
ist, are  points  I  leave  to  be  settled  by  any  one  who  thinks  llie  . 
•  matter  of  sufficient  consequence  to  give  it  his  attention.  Hut  the 
man  who  shall  deny  the  plagiarism  abstractly— what  is  it  that 
he  calls  u|K>n  us  to  believe  t  First— that  two  poets,  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  conceived  the  idea  of  composing  a  poem  on 
Hie  subject  of  Death.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
this.  Death  is  a'naturally  poetic  theme,  and  suggests  ifcelf  by  a 
seeming  spontaneity  to  every  poet  in  the  world.  But  had  the 
subject  chosen  by  the  two  widely  separated  poets,  been  even 
strikingly  peculiar— had  it  been,  for  example,  a  porcupine,  ajnece 
of  gingerbread,  or  anything  unlikely  to  bo  made  tho  subject  of  a 
poem,  still  uo  sensible  pcrn>n  would  havo  insisted  upon  the  single 
coincidence  as  any  thing  beyond  a  single  coincidence.  We  have 
no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  believing  what,  so  far,  wo  arc  called 
upon  to  believe.  Secondly,  we  must  credit  that  tho  two  poets 
concluded  to  write  not  only  on  death,  but  on  tho  death  of  a 
woman.  Here  the  mind,  observing  tho  two  identities,  revcrU  to 
their  peculiarity  or  non-peculiarity,  and  finding  no  peculiarity— 
admitting  that  the  death  of  a  woman  is  a  naturally  suggested 
poetic  subject— has  no  difficulty  also  in  admitting  tho  two  coin- 
cidences—as such,  and  nothing  beyond.  Thirdly,  we  arc  called 
upon  to  believe  that  tho  two  poets  not  only  concluded  to  write 
upon  death,  and  upon  the  death  of  a  woman,  but  that,  from  the 
innumerable  phases  of  death,  the  phase  of  tranquillity  was  hap- 
pened upon  by  each.  Here  tho  intellect  commences  a  slight 
rebellion,  but  it  is  quieted  by  the  admission,  partly,  of  the  spon- 
taneity with  which  such  an  idea  might  arise,  and  partly  of  tlie 
possibility  of  the  coincidences,  independently  of  the  consideration 
of  spontaneity.  Fourthly,  we  arc  required  to  believe  that  the  two 
poets  happened  not  only  upon  death— tho  death  of  a  woman — 
and  the  tranquil  death  of  a  woman— but  upon  the  idea  of  repre- 
senting this  woman  as  lying  tranquilly  throughout  the  whale  night. 
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b  take  of  (he  infinity  of  different  duration!  which  might  have 
beta  imagined  for  her  trance  of  tranquillity.     At  this  point  the 
•tnteu  pcredvesthe  evidence  against  these  coincidence*,  (as  Mich 
nnd  nothing  sore,)  to  he  increasing  «  geometrical  rntio.     It  din- 
sards  afl  idea  of  spontaneity,  nnd  if  it  yield  credenee  nt  all,  yields 
it  altogether    on    the  ground  of    tlie   indisputable   pombitity. 
fyWy— we  are  requested,  to  believe  that  our  poets  happened 
not  only  upou  dmtk— upon  the  death  of  a  woman— upon  the  % 
*m*fuil  death  of  a  woman — and  upon  the  lying  of  this  woman 
tranquilly  tkromykeut  Uu  nt<rAf— hut*  also,  upon  the  idea  of  se- 
lecting; from  the  innumerable  phases  which  characterise  a  tranquil 
death-bed,  the  identical  one  of  soft  hr—thiny— employing  also  the 
identical  word.    Here  the  reason  gives  up  the  endeavor  to  better* 
that  one  poem  has  not  been  suggested  by  the  other :— if  it  be  a 
reason  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  mathematical  Calculus  of 
Probabilities,  it  has  abandoned  this  endeavor  at  the  preceding 
stage  of  the  investigation.    The  evidence  of  suggestion  has  now 
bteoute  prodigiously  accumulate.    Each  succeeding  coincidence 
(however  slight)  is  proof  not  merely  added,  but  multiplied  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.    Sixthly,  we  are  called  upon  to  believe, 
net  only  tka  the  two  poets  happened  upon  all  this,  together 
with  the  idea  of  the  soft  breathing,  but  also  of  employing  the 
identical  word  hrmthintf,  in  the  same  line  with  the  identical  word, 
nsnlt    This  proposition  the  reason  receives  with  a  smile.     Seth 
mtkfy,  however,  we  are  required  to  admit,  not  only  all  that  has 
been  already  fraud  inadmissible,  but  in  addition,  that  the  two 
poets  conceived  the  idea  of  representing  the  death  of  a  woman  as 
ocsarriog  precisely  at  the  same  instant,  out  of  all  the  infinite  m- 
of  all  time.    This  proposition  the  reason  receives  only  with 
Bighthly*  we  are  called  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  as- 
that  not  only  all  these  improbabilities  are  probable,  but 
that  in  addition  again,  the  two  poets  happened  upon  the  idea  of 
representing  the  woman  art  stepping  immediately  into  Paradise  :— 
sad,  ninthly,  that  both  should  not  only  happen  upon  all  this,  but 
upon  the  idea  of  writing  a  peculiarly  brief  poem,  on  so  admirably 
suggestfe*   a  tktis:--aud,  tenthly,    that  out  of   the  various 
laytlnm,  that  h)  to  say  variations  of  poetic  feet,  they  should  have 
soft  Issfpewod  upon  the  iambus  :— and,  s/maM/y,  that  out  of 
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the  absolutely  infinite  metres  that  may  be  contrived  from  this 
rhythm,  they  should  both  have  hit  upon  the  tetrameter  acatalcc- 
tic  for  the  first  and  third  lines  of  a  stanza : — and,  ttrclflhly,  upon 
the  trimeter  acatalectic  for  the  second  and  fourth ;  and,  thirteenth* 
(y,  upon  an  absolute  identity  of  phrase  at,  fourtecnthly,  an  abso- 
lutely identical  position,  viz :  upon  the  phrases,  "  But  when  the 
mom,"  Ac,  and,  4*  But  when  the  sun,"  &c,  occurring  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  line  in  the  last  stanza  of  each  poem  :~and, 
fiftecnthly  and  lastly,  that  out  of  the  vast  multitude  of  appro- 
priate titU*,  they  should  both  have  happened  ii|K>n  one  whoso 
identity  is  interfered  with  at  all,  only  by  the  difference  between  the 
definite  and  indefinite  article. 

Now  the  chances  that  these  fifteen  coincidences,  so  peculiar  in 
character,  and  all  occurring  within  the  compass  of  eight  short 
lines,,  on  the  one  part,  and  sixteen  on  the  other— the  chances,  I 
say,  that  these  coincidences  aro  merely  accidental,  may  be  esti- 
mated, possibly,  as  about  one  to  one  hundred  millions ;  and  any 
man  who  reasons  at  all,  is  of  course  grossly  insulted,  in  being 
called  upon  to  credit  them  as  accidental. 

u  I  have  written  what  I  have  written,"  says  Outis,  u  from  no 
personal  motives,  but  simply  because,  from  my  earliest  reading  of 
reviews  nnd  critical  notices,  I  have  been  disgusted  with  this  whole- 
sale mangling  of  victims  without  rhyme  or  reason."  I  have  at* 
ready  agreed  to  believe  implicitly  everything  asserted  by  the  ano- 
nymous Outis,  and  am  fully  prepared  to  admit,  even,  his  own 
contradictions,  in  one  sentence,  of  what  he  has  insisted  upon  in 
the  sentence  pr<*ccding.  I  shall  assume  it  is  indisputable,  then, 
(since.  Nobody  says  it)  that  first,  he  has  no  acquaintance  with  my- 
self and  u  some  acquaintance  with  Mr.  l«ongfcllowv"  and  secondly, 
that  he  has  "  written  what  ho  has  written  from  no  pergonal  mo- 
tives whatever/*  That  he  has  been  disgusted  with  M  the  mangling 
of  victims  without  rhyme  or  reason,"  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  unac- 
countable, for  the  victims  without  rhyme  or  reason  aro  precisely 
the  victims  that  ought  to  be  mangled  ;  but  that  he  has  been  dis- 
gusted "  from  his  earliest  reading*9  with  critical  notices  and  reviews, 
is  credible  enough  if  wc  but  imagine  his  "earliest  reading*9  and 
earliest  writing  to  have  taken  place  about  the  same  epoch  of 
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B«t  to  be  serious ;  if  Otitis  lias  hi*  own  private  reasons  for  being 
Agisted  with  what  he  terms  the  M  wholesale  mangling  of  victims 
without  rhyme  or  reason/*  there  is  not  a  man  living,  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty,  who  has  not  better  reason  (if  possible) 
to  be  disputed  with  the  insufferable  emit  and  shameless  misre- 
presentation practised  habitually  by  ju«t  such  persons  as  Outis, 
with  the  view  of  decrying  by  sheer  strength  of  lungs— of  tramp- 
Bag  down — of  rioting  down — of  mobbing  down  any  man  with  a 
soul  that  bids  him  come  out  from  among  the  general  corruption 
of  our  public  press,  and  take  bis  stand  upon  the  open  ground 
of  rectitude  and  honor.     The  Outises  who  practice  thi*  apecios  of 
balryism  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  anonymous.    They  are  either 
the  *  victims  without  rhyme  or  reason  who  have  been  mangled  by 
whok-sak*,"  or  they  are  the  relatives,  or  the  relatives  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  M  victims  without  rhyme  or  reason  who  have-  been 
mangled  by  wholesale.*    Their  watchwords  are  M  carping  little* 
■ess,"  u envious  malignity.**  and  "personal  abuse."    Their  low 
artifices  are  insinuated  calumnies,  and  indefatigable  whispers  of 
regret,  from  post  to  pillar,  that  "Mr.  So-and-So,  or  Mr.  This-and* 
That  will  persist  in  rendering  himself  so  dreadfully  un|K>ptilar  " — 
no  one,  in  the  meantime,  being  more  thoroughly  and  painfully 
aware  than  these  very  Outises,  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  just 
critic  who  reasons  his  way,  guiltless  of  dogmatism,  is  confined 
altogether  within  the  limits  of  the  influence  of  the  victims  without 
rhyme  and  mason  who  have  been  mnngled  by  wholesale.    Even 
the  maaifot  injustice  of  a  Grflbrd  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  an  exceed- 
iagry  popular  thing ;  and  there  is  no  literary  element  of  popu' 
hrity  more  absolutely  and  more  universally  effective  than  the 
pungent  impartiality  of  a  Wilson  or  a  Macaulay.     In  regard  to 
nry  own  course — without  daring  to  arrogato  to  myself  a  single 
other  quality  of  either  of  these  eminent  men  than  that  pure  con- 
tempt for  mere  prejudice  and  conventionality  wh»ch  actuated  them 
all,  I  win  now  unscrupulously  call  the  attention  of  the  Outises  to 
the  fact,  that  H  was  during  what  they  (tho  Outises)  would  insin- 
taie  to  he  the  unpopularity  of  my  u  wholesale  mangling  of  the 
vidian  without  rhyme  and  reason*9  that,  in  one  year,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  •  Southern  Messenger'*  (a  five-dollar  journal)  extended 
half  horn  sevoa  hundred  to  nearly  five  thousand, — and  that,  in 
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little  more  Uinn  twice  the  name  time,  "Grnham'g   Magaan«" 
swelled  iU  list  from  five  to  fifty-two  tliousaud  subscribers. 

I  make  no  apology  for  these  egotism*,  and  I  proceed  with  them 
without  hesitation— for,  in  myself,  I  am  bat  defending  a  set  of 
principles  which  no  honest  man  nocd  be  ashamed  of  defending, 
and  for  whoso  defence  no  honest  man  will  consider  an  apology', 
rcquw  1.    The  usual  watchwords  of  tho  Outises,  when  repelling  a 
criticism,— their  customary  charges,  overt  or  insinuated,  nro  (as  I 
have  already  said)  those  of  "  personal  abuse  "  and  "  wholesale  (or 
indiscriminate)  mangling."  In  the  present  instance  th'e  latter  solely 
is  employed— for  not  even  an  Outis  can  nenso  mo,  witli  oven  <• 
decent  show  of  verisimilitude,  of  having  ever  descended,  in  the 
most  condemnatory  of  my  reviews,  to  that  personal  abuse  wlMch, 
upon  one  or  two  occasions,  has  indeed  boon  levelled  at  myself  in 
the  spasmodic  endeavors  of  aggrieved  authors  to  rebut  what  I 
bate  ventured  to  demonstrate.     1  have  then  to  refute  only  the 
accusation  of  mangling  by  wholesale— and  I  refute  it   by  lb.- 
simplest  reference  to  fact.     What  I  have  written  remains ;  and  » 
rendily  accessible  in  any  of  our  public  libraries.    I  have  had  one 
or  two  impotent  enemies,  and  a  multitude  of  cherished  friends— 
and  both  friends  and  enemies  hare  been,  for  the  most  part,  literary 
people ;  yet  no  man  can  point  to  a  single  critique,  among  the  very 
numerous  ones  which  I  haye  written  during  the  last  ten  yeaii 
wmch  is  cither  wholly  fault-finding  or  wholly  in  approbation  ;  nor 
•s  there  an  hvtancc  to  be  discovered,  among  all  that  I  have  pub- 
Med,  of  my  having  set  forth.  either  in  praise  or  censure,  a  sin-rle 
opinion  upon  any  critical  topic  of  moment,  without  attempting,  at 
least,  to  give  it  authority  by  something  that  wore  the  acmbW- 
of  a  reason.    Now,  is  there  n  writer  in  the  land,  who,  having  dealt 
in  criticism  even  'one-fourth  as    much   as  myself,   can  of  h» 
own  criticisms,  conscientiously  say  the  same  f     Tlie  fact  is,  that 
very  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  America  whom  1  am 
proud  to  number  among  the  sincorest  of  my  friends,  have  bee., 
rendered  so  solely  by  their  approbation  of  my  comment,  upon 
Uieirown  works-comments  in  great  measure  directed  «oa«W 

InTiTr  in".  .°TbcIonginff  aUo«olbcr  to  th«*  ™7  *■•  ■* 

.nUcism  winch  ,t  »  the  petty  policy  of  the  Ontfae.  to  ery  down, 
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fitaperation  and  personal  abuse.  If,  to  be  brief,  in  what  I  have 
pwt  forth  there  has  been  a  preponderance  of  censure  over  com- 
aeadation, — is  there  not  to  be  imagined  for  this  preponderance  a 
mora  charitable  motive  than  anj  which  the  Outiscs  have  been 
magnanimous  enough  to  Assign  me— is  not  this  preponderance, 
is  a  word,  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of  all  criticism 
worth  the  name  in  this  age  of  so  universal  an  authorship,  that  no 
.  asm  in  his  senses  will  pretend  to  deny  the  vast  predominance  of 
good  writers  over  bad  f 

Amd  aow,  sap  Outis,  for  the  matter  of  Longfellow's  imitations— in  what 
*>  they  consist— Tbeeritie  is  not  rery  specific  In  this  charge.  Of  what  kind 
at*  they  f  Are  they  imitations  of  thought  I  Why  not  call  thea  plagiarisms 
Ihesvaad  show  them  up!  Or  are  they  only  verbal  imiutiooa  rf  stvlet 
rer*ape<*it»oneof  them,  in  his  poem  on  tlie  M  &e  Wmi? 

— -  Mftfr*  4H/Un,.  drifting. 
On  ibo  thlAInf 
CinvaH  «f  Urn  tetUoM  nwln. 
noting  in  form  and  collocation  only,  a  line  in  a  beautiful  and  very  now- 

1  ET\!f  Mm"  Ew,AE  A'  Poit    (Wrlt0  li  rmthcr  &***>  »  Poet;*** 
**_    '"JfbttoaT.)    I  haTo  not  the  poem  before  me,  and  hare  forgotten 
tetitle.    But  he*  describing  a  riiagnin^tintcU^ 
■%W/-tsM  speaJdng  of  the  eloquence  of  Hs  better  days,  represents  it  as 

Uk6 11  rl  w. 
Is  due  what  the  critic  mesfist   Is  it  euch  imitations  as  this  that  lie  alludes 
•■J"  £**/  •m.  ?*  5M|I|» elthcr  lo  mr  r«|ding  of  Longfellow,  or  in  my  gen- 
eral familiarity  with  the  American  PocU     If  tiiis  he  the  kind  of  imitation 
fufcrredpv  permit  me  to  say,  the  diarge  is  too  paltry  for  any  man,  who 
valued  his  reputation  cither  as  a  gentleman  or  a  scholar. 
Elsewhere  he  says : — 

Moreover,  this  poem  contains  an  ciampto  of  tliat  kind  of  repetition  which 
I  have  sunposed  the  critic  meant  to  charge  upon  Longfellow  as  one  of  his 


the 
victim. 


Away— away— «w*y— A*. 

I  might  aureus  it  farther,  but  I  will  not    Such  criticisms  only  make 
asjshorof  Aem  contemptible,  without  siiiung  a  plame  in  the  cap  of  his  vk 

The  first  point  to  lie  here  observed  in  the  complacency  with 
which  Outis  euppoeee  me  to  make  a  certain  charge  and  then  vitu- 
perates me  for  his  own  absurd  supposition.  Were  I,  or  any  man, 
to  actual  Mr.  Longfellow  of  imitation  on  the  score  of  thrice  em* 
ploying  *  word  in  consecutive  connexion,  then  I  (or  any  man) 
wowW  only  be  guilty  of  as  great  a  sotticism  as  was  Outis  in  ao- 
coriog  mm  of  imitation  on  the  score  of  the  refrain.  The  repeti- 
tion in  question  ia  assuredly  not  claimed  by  myself  as  original— I 
ahowld  therefore  be  wary  liow  I  charged  Mr.  Longfellow  with  imi- 
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tating  it  from  myself.     It  is,  in  (act,  a  musical  effect,  which  is  the 
common  property  of  all  mankind,  and  has  been  their  common 
■  property  for  ages.    Nevertheless  the  quotation  of  this 
—  drifting,  drifting,  drifting, 

is,  on  the  part  of  Outis,  a  little  unfortunate.  Most  certainly  the 
supposed  imitation  had  never  been  observed  by  me — nor  even 
had  I  observed  it,  should  1  have  considered  it  individually,  as  a 
point  of  any  moment; — but  till  will  admit,  (since  Outis  himself 
has  noticed  the  parallel,)  that,  were  a  second  parallel  of  any 
obviousness  to  bo  established  from  the  same  brief  poem,  "  The 
Sea- Weed,"  this  second  would  come  in  very  strong  corroboration 
of  the  first.  Now,  the  sixth  stanza  of  thjs  very  "  Sea- Weed  " 
(which  was  first  published  in  "  Graham's  Magazine  "  for  January, 
1S46)  commences  with 

/rem  ike  few  eff  idee  mekmnUd; 

and  in  a  little  poem  of  my  own,  addressed  "  To  Mary,"  and  first 
published  at  page  630  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "Southern 
Literary  Messenger,"  will  be  found  the  lines : 

And  thus  thy  memory  is  to  me 
Like  mm*  enchanted  fmr  eg  ids 
In  some  tumultuous  sea. 

But  to  show,  in  general,  what  I  mean  by  accusing  Mr.  Long* 
fellow  of  imitation,  I  collate  his  "  Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying 
Year"  with  "  The  Death  of  the  Old  Year"  of  Tennyson. 


MIDNIGHT  MASS  FOR  TUB  DTIKO  YBAK. 


Yes,  the  Year  is  growing  old, 
And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared, 

Death,  with  front  y  liand  and  cold, 
Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 
Sorely, — aorcly  I 


The  leaves  are  falling,'  felling, 

3olcmnry  and  slow ; 
Osw,  caw,  the  moke  are  calling ; 

It  is  a  sound  of  wo, 
A  sound  of  wo! 


Through  wend*  and  mountam-paases 
The  wind*,  like  anthems,  roll ; 

lney  are  chnnthij?  solemn  masses, 
8inging,  Pray  *r  this  poor  soul, 
Pra/c-prayl 


And  the  hooded  doudft,  like  friars, 
Tell  their  beads  m  drops  of  rain, 

And  patter  tlicir  doleful  prayers; 
But  tlicir  prayers  are  all  m  Tarn, 
All  in  rain ! 


There  he  Mandn  m  the  foul  weather, 
The  foolish,  fond  Old  Tear, 

Crowned  with  wild  flowers  end  with 
Like  weak,  <k»pt*ed  Lear,  [heaths* 
A  king, — a  king  I 

Then  comes  the  Mtmmcr-like  day, 

Bids  the  old  man  rejoice  1 
His  joy!  hi*  tort  I  0,  the  oM  man 

Loveth  her  ever  soft  veisa     fray. 
Oeutleandkrw. 
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letfcerisamwoodshesaltli--       j 
ft  the  mot  getrtJe  mkI  h»w, 

Of  the  wit  air  like  a  daughter's  breath, 
Play  de  not  mode  me  so! 
Be  net  laugh  at  me  I 

Aai  now  (he  sweet  day  is  dead ; 

OsMiekt*  arum  It  lien; 
It  tlam  from  iU  breath  is  spread 

Over  the  gbwy  skies, 
Ho  ssist  nnr  stain ! 

The*  toe,  the  Old  Tear  dicth, 
lad  the  fbre*t*  titter  a  moan, 

its  the  voice  of  one  whoerieth 
h  the  wilderness  alone, 
Vex  not  kit  ghost ! 


Then  comes,  with  nti  awful  roar, 

Gathering  and  sounding  on, 
The  storm-wind  from  Labrador, 
The  wind  Euructyd<*i, 
The  storm-wiiid ! 
Howl  I  howl  t  and  from  the  fore* r 

Sweep  the  red  leaTes  away  I 
Would,  the  sin*  that  thou  abbom&t, 
O  soul  1  could  thus  decay, 
And  be  swept  away  ! 
For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day ; 
And  the  stars,  from  heaven  down-caett 
like  red  leaves  be  swept  away  I 
Kyrie  Eleyson! 
Christie  Efteyson  I 


TUB  MATH   OP  TBB  OLD   YEAR. 

FmQ  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And  the  whiter  winds  are  wearily  sighing} 
Toll  ye  tltc  church-bell  sod  ami  low, 
And  tread  softly,  and  speak  low, 
For  the  old  year  lies  a  dying. 
Old  Tear,  you  must  not  die, 
Ton  came  to  us  so  readily, 
Too  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 
Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die, 

fie  Beth  still:  he  doth  not  move; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day; 
He  bath  no  other  life  above— 
He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true,  true  love, 
And  the  New  Tear  will  take  'em  away* 
Old  Tear,  you  must  not  go, 
80  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
8och  icy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  go* 

Be  frothed  his  bumpers  to  tho  brim ; 

A  Jollier  year  we  shall  not  see; 
Bat  though  his  eyes  are  waaring  dim, 
And  though  hi*  ft**  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me, 

OM  Year  you  shall  not  die; 
We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  yen, 
Tve  half  a  mind  to  die  with  yon. 
Old  Year,  if  you  must  die, 

Be  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  e'er; 
•ft  see  him  die.  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  pott  hes+o, 
But  hell  b*  dead  before, 
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E  rery  one  lor  his  own ; 
The  night  is  starry,  and  cold,  my  friend, 
And  tho  Now  Year,  blithe  and  bold,  mj. friend, 

Comes  up  to  take  his  oan. 

How  hard  he  brcntlies  1    Over  the  snow 
I  heard  just,  now  tho  crowing  cock. 
.   The  sliadow*  nicker  to  and  fro : 
The  cricket  chirps:  the  litflit  burns  low: 
Tis  nearly  one  o'clock. 

Shake  IuuhIa  before  you  dio ; 
Old  Year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you, 
What  im  it  we  can  do  for  vouf 
Speak  out  bclbro  you  die. 

*       His  lace  is  growing  sharp  and  thin— 
Alack  I  our  friend  is  gone  1 
Close  up  hi*  eye* ;  tie  up  his  chin ; 
8tcp  from  tltc  corpse  and  let  him  in 
That  standcth  there  alone. 
And  waitcth  at  the  door. 
Tliere's  a  new  foot  cat  tint  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  tho  door. 

I  have  no  iden  of  commenting,  at  any  length,  upon  this  imita- 
tion, which  is  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken,  iind  which  belongs  to 
the  most  barbarous  class  of  literary  piracy :  that  class  in  which, 
while  the  words  of  the  wronged  author  are  avoided,  his  most 
intangible,  and  therefore  his  least  defensible  and  least  reclaimable 
property,  is  appropriated.  Here,  with  the  exception  of  kips** 
which,  however,  speak  volumes,  (such  for  instance  as  the  use  of 
the  capitalized  "  Old  Year,"  the  general  peculiarity  of  tho  rhythm, 
and  the  absence  of  rhyme  at  the  end  of  each  stanza,)  .there  m 
nothing  of  a  visible  or  palpable  nature  by  which  the  source  of 
the  American  poem  can  be  established.  But  then  nearly  all  that 
is  valuable  in  the  piece  of  Tennyson,  is  the  first  conception  of 
personifying  the  Old  Year  as  a  dying  old  man,  with  the  singularly 
wild  and  fantastic  manner  in  which  that  conception  is  curried 
out.  Of  this  conception  and  of  this  manner  he  is  robbed.  What 
is  here  not  taken  from  Tennyson,  is  made  up  mosnically,  from 
the  death  scene  of  Cordelia,  in  "Lear"— to  which  I  refer  Um 
curious  reader. 

In  "Graham's  Magazine91  for  February,  1843,  there  appeared 
a  poem,  furnished  by  Professor  Longfellow,  entitled  "  The  Good 
George  Campbell,"  and  purporting  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
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Owbib  of  0.  L.  B.  Wolff.  In  "Minstrelsy  Ancient  nod 
Modern,  by  William  Motherwell,  published  bj  John  Wylie, 
Glasgow,  182»,"  is  to  be  found  a  poem  partly  compiled  and 
partly  written  by  Motherwell  himself.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Bonnie 
>  Campbell."    I  gr?e  the  two  side  by.  side : 


MOTHERWBLU 

Hk  upon  Hiclands 

And  low  upon  Tay, 
ionnie  George  Campbell 

Rade  out  im  a  day. 
Saddled  and  bridled 

And  gallant  rade  he ; 
flaaw  cam  bit  glide  bone, 

Bat  never  cam  be* 

Out  cam  bis  auld  mitber 

Greeting  fit*  eair. 
And  out  cam  bis  bonnie  bride 

RhnWber  hair. 
Saddled  and  bridled 

And  booted  rade  he ; 
Town  hamo  cam  tbe  saddle, 

But  never  cam  he. 


LONGFELLOW. 

High  on  the  Highlands,  f 

And  deep  in  the  day, 
The  g«iod  George  Campbell 

Rode  free  and  away. 
All  saddled,  nil  bridled,  • 

Gay  garments  ho  wore ; 
Home  his  gude  steed, 

But  be  ncTcrmore. 

Out  came  Ids  mother, 

Wccpin*  so  sadly ; 
Out  came  hi*  beauteous  bride 

Weeping  so  madly. 
All  saddled,  all  bridled, 

Strong  armor  lie  wore ; 
Home  came  the  saddle, 

But  he  nercrmore. 

If  y  meadow  lies  green, 

Unreaped  is  my  com. 
My  garner  is  empty, 

My  cliild  is  unburn. 
All  saddled,  all  bridled, 

8harp  weapons  lie  bore  ? 
Home  came  the  saddle. 

But  be  neYcrmore  I 

Professor  Longfellow  defends  himself  (I  lenrn)  from  the  charge 
of  imkmUm  in  this  case,  by  the  assertion  that  he  did  translate 
from  Wolft  but  that  Wolff  copied  from  Motherwell.  I  am 
wilting  to  bcHere  almost  anything  rather  than  so  gross  a  plagiar- 
ism M  this  teems  to  be— but  there  are  difficulties  which  should 
be  cleared  up.  In  the  first  place  how  happens  it  that,  in  the 
twnnrrr^^  from  the  8cotch  into  the  German,  and  again  from 
the  German  into  the  English,  not  only  the  versification  should 
have)  been  rigidly  preserved,  but  the  rkyme$t  and  alliteration*  f 
Again;  how  are  we  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Longfellow  with  his 
beei  Ultimate  acquaintance  with  Motherwell's  "Minstrelsy" 
dU  ft*  at  oaee  recognise  so  remarkable  a  poem  whew  he  met  it 


•My  smaiiuw  Hes  green, 
And  my  corn  is  unshorn; 

My  barn  is  too  big, 
And  hit  baby's  unborn," 

Saddled  and  bridled 
Andlawtedradehe; 

Taom  basse  cam  the  saddle, 
ream  be, 


Yi 
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in  Wolff?  I  have  now  before  me  a  large  volume  of  songs,  ballads, 

etc.  collected  by  Wolff;  but  there  is  here  no  such  poem and, 

to  be  sure,  it  should  not  be  sought'  in  such  a  collection.  No 
collection  of  bis  own  poems  has  been  published,  and  the  piece  of 
which  we  are  in  search  of  must  be  fugitive — unless,  indeed,  it  is 
ncluded  in  a  volume  of  translation*  from  various  tongues,  of 
which  0.  L.  B.  Wolff  is  also  the  author— but  of  which  1  am 
unable  to  obtain  a  copy.*  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
here  the  poem  in  question  is  to  be  found — but  in  this  case  it  must 
have  been  plainly  acknowledged  as  a  translation,  with  its  original 
designated.  How,  then,  could  Professor  Longfellow  have  trans- 
lated it  as  original  with  Wolff?  These  are  mysteries  yet  to  be 
solved.  It  is  observable— peculiarly  so  —that  the  Scotch  "  Toom  " 
is  left  untranslated  in  the  version  of  Graham's  Magazine.  Will 
it  be  found  that  the  same  omission  occurs  in  Wolff's  version? 

In  "The  Spanish  Student"  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  at  page  60, 
will  be  found  what  follows : 

Scene  lV<—Prec(o*a'*  chamber.  She U  tilting  with*  book  in  her  hmd  near 
•  tobfe,  on  which  are  Jtowcn.  A  bird  tinging  in  U*  sty*.  The  Ommi  #/ 
Lmrm  enter*  behind,  unpereeiotd. 

Precioo*  read* 

All  are  ftle<*|>lfif,  weary  hour!. 
Thou,  thou  tut)?  ftleoirieu  art  I 

Heighot    I  wish  Victorian  were  hero. 
I  know  not  what  it  is  makes  mo  so  restless  1 
Thou  little  prisoner  with  thy  molly  coat, 
That  from  thy  vaulted,  wiry  dungeon  siugesft 
Like  thee  I  am  a  captive,  and,  like  thee, 
1  have  a  gentle  gaoler.    Lack-a-dayl 

All  nro  ftIw|Hnc.  wearv  heart! 
Than,  thnu  only  sleepless  art ! 
All  thin  thrnbatiii,  nil  thin  nchlnc, 
Evermore  shall  keep  thee  umMaf, 
Kiir  a  heart  la  sorrow  breaking 
Thlnketh  ever  of  lis  smart ! 

Thou  speakest  truly,  poet!  and  niethinks 
More  hearts  are  breaking  in  this  world  of  oars 
Than  ono  would  say.     In  distant  villages 
And  solitudes  remote,  where  winds  have  wafted 
The  barbed  seeds  of  lore,  or  birds  of  passage 
Scattered  them  in  their  flight,  do  they  take  root, 
And  grow  In  silence,  and  in  silence  perish, 

*8aimnliing  ▼orsugheher  Volkslieder  der  bekaimtatten  Natienea,  gree- 
ks* Owua  sun  ersteo  ia«l*  ^  das  Dentehs  ubertragoa 
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WW  1mi»  the  fcllmn;  of  the  forest  leaf  f 

0*  who  takes  twite  of  every  flower  tlmi  diet  ( 

Beighol     1  wWi  Victorian  would  come, 

Dolores  t    Vtnrns  to  /«.¥  down  her  book,  mndperoeios*  the  Count] 

Lanu    Senora,  pardon  me. 

Frotiosm.    HowVlhist    Dolor*  t 

Lmrm.    Pardon  me— 

JVaesese.    Dolores  I 

Lmrm.    Bt  not  alarmed ;  I  found  no  one  in  waiting. 
at  I  have  been  too  bold 

Preehsm  [turning  her  hmek  upon  hhn\    Ton  are  too  bold  I 
Retire  I  retire,  mid  leave  me ! 

Lmrm.    liy  dear  lady,  * 

lint  bear  me!    I  beseech  yon,  let  me  apeak  I 
Tfc  for  yaw  good  I  come. 

Prttitm  [turning  toward  him  mth  indignation.]     Begone  I 
Tan  are  the  Count  of  Lara,  but  your  deeds 
Weald  make  the  statues  of  your  ancestors 
Bmsb  on  their  limbs !    Is  it  Castilian  honor. 
Is  R  Cmtihan  pride,  to  steal  in  liere 
Upon  a  friendless  girl,  to  do  her  wrong} 
O  shame  I  shame  I  shmnel  that  you,  a  nobleman, 


ffhoaid  be  so  little  noble  in  vour  thoughts 
Aa  t»  send  jewel*  here  to  win  my  lore, 
And  think  to  buy  my  honor  with  your  got 


your  gold  I 
1  scorn  you  1 


i  buy  my  I 

I  have  no  words  to  tall  yon  how  i 

Begone  t    The  tight  of  you  is  hateful  tame  / 

JPneanc,  I  toy  / 

A  few  pans  ages  farther  on,  in  the  same  scene,  we  meet  the  for* 

sowing  stage  directions : — M  He  trie*  to  embrace'  her,  the  ttarle 

hmek  emd  draw*  a  dagger  from  her  bosom"    A  little  farther  still 

ami  M  Victoria*  enter*  behind?    Compare  all  this  with  n  "  8cene 

ftaan  PoKtinn,  an  Unpublished  Tmgitly  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,"  to  be 

fand  in  the  second  volatno  of  the  *4  Southern  Literary  Messenger." 

TW  scent  open*  with  tlic  following  stage  directions : 

A  ladsft  apartment,  with  a  window  open  mnd  looking  into  a  garden. 
Lalage  in  deep  mourning,  reading  oi  a  table,  on  which  lie  tome  book* 
rnndn  hand  mirror.  In  the  back  ground,  Jaointa  leans  eardetsty  on 
the  hmek  of  a  chair.  ...... 

Infant  reading.    •  It  m  another  chaiata,  so  ha  saH 
Bore  a  bright  golden  flower  but  not  f  this  soil. 

[Pause*,  tuna  over  tome  leave*,  and  then  rstsnaan] 
Ka  ma/ring  winters'  there,  nor  snow,  nor  shower. 
Bat  ocaan  ever,  to  refresh  mankind, 
Breathes  the  shrill  spirit  of  the  western  wind." 
Ob,  beautiful  I  most  beautiful  I  how  like 
To  what  my  fcvefd  soul  doth  dream  of  Heaven! 


O  k*PPT  hmdl[  naasM.]  She  died— the  maiden  dssd— 
O  atm  mane  happy  maiden  who  eanld*nt  dm, 

/    [Jaesntm  return*  no  answer,  and  Lalage  presently 


i 


■1 
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Again  a  similar  tale, 

Told  of  a  beauteous  datro  beyond  tho  sea  I 
Thus  spcaketh  one  Ferdinand  i*  tho  words  of  tho  play, 
'  "She  died  full  young  "—one  Dossota  answers  him 
"  t  think  iMit  mi ;  her  infelicity 
Seemed  to  lmve  years  too  many."    Ah  luckless  lady  I 
Jaeinta  I    [Still  no  answer.]    Here's  a  ft*  sterner  story 
Bat  like,  oh  very  like  in  its  dc*pair, — 
Of  that  Egyntian  queen,  winning  so  easily 
A  thousand  hearts,  losing  at  length  ln*r  own. 
She  died.    Thus  endeth  (lie  hiatory,  ami  her  maids 
Lean  over  her  and  weep— two  gentle  maids 
With  gentle  names,  Eirus  and  Uharmiun. 
Rainbow  and  Dove — Jacinla  I 

{Jaeinta  finally  in  a  di*ens*ion  about  certain  jewels,  insult*  her  mis' 
tret*,  who  bursts  into  tears.] 

Lalaye.    Poor  Lalngo  1  and  is  it  come  to  this  I 

Thy  servant  maid  1 but  courage !— 'tis  but  a  viper 

Whom  thou  hast  cherished  to  sting  tlice  to  tho  soul  1 

[Taking  up  the  mirror.] 
Ha  I  here  at  lea<t  '*  a  friend — too  much  a  friend 
In  earlier  days — a  friend  will  not  deceive  tliee. 
Fair  mirror  and  true  I  now  tell  mo,  fiv  thou  canst, 
A  lale— a  pretty  tale— and  heed  thou  not 
Though  it  be  rife  with  wo.     It  answers  me, 
It  sneaks  of  sirnken  eyes,  and  wasted  cltccks, 
And  beauty  long  deceased — remembers  ma ' 
Of  Joy  departed — Hope,  tlic  Seraph  Hope 
-  Inurned  and  entombed ! — now,  in  a  tone 
Low,  mid,  and  foienai,  .but  most  audible 
Whis|M?rs  of  early  gmvc  untimely  yawning 

For  ruined  maid    Fair  mirror  ami  true  I  thou  lieat  not  I  4 

Thou  Itant  no  <>nd  to  gain— im  licart  to  break. 
Castigliottc  lied  wlio  raid  lie  loved — 
Thou  true — he  fal?c  !— false ! — false  I 

[  While  she  sjrttkt  a  Monk  enter*  her  apartment,  emd  anprtwhr* 
unohserifctL] 

Monk.    Refuge  thou  liast 
Sweet  daughter !  in  Heaven.    Think  of  eternal  things  I 
Give  up  thy  soul  to  penitence,  and  pray. 

Lalage.  I  cannot  pray  I — my  soul  is  at  war  with  Ood  I 
[Arising  hurriedly.] 
The  frightful  sounds  of  merriment  below 
Disturb  my  senses — go,  I  cannot  pray  1 
The  *w4*ct  airs  from  the  garden  worry  me ! 
Thv  presence  grieves  me — go  I — thy  priestly  raiment 
Fills  me  with  dread — thy  ebony  crucifix 
With  horror  and  awe  t 

Monk.    Think  of  thy  precious  soul  I 

Lalage.    Think  of  my  early  days  I— think  of  nry  father 
And  mother  m  Heaven  I  think  of  our  quiet  borne 
And  the  rivulet  that  ran  before  the  door ! 
Think  of  my  little  sitters  I — tliink  of  them  1 
And  think  of  ma  I— think  of  my  trusting  love 
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\  vows  -hiy  ram    thank    think 
Of  my  unspeakable  mwery !    layout/ 
fetstayt  yet  stay!  what  was  H  thou  saidst  of  prayer 
Ami  penitence?    VMM,  thmt  not  spade  of  fsitli 
And  vew§  befijf*  the  thromt  1 

lf*iA    ItHd. 

I  iff*.    Tb  wdL 
Here  tt  •  wr  were  lltUt^  should  bo  made 
A  snered  tow,  imperative,  and  urgent— 

ifct*.    Dm«hler,  tarn  seal  is  well 
Letmmt.    Father  I  thm  cool  is  anything  but  ws& 
Haot  thou  a  erueinx  At  fur  tliio  thing  t 
A  cruanmx  whrreon  t«  register 
A  *****  tow  f    |7/<p  *a*4i  Aer  At*  own.] 

Keith**-- oh(  no!— no!  no!    [SkwUerimj.] 
Rot  that!  not  that  I    I  toll  thee,  holy  man, 
Thy  tmmtnis  and  thy  ebonjr  cross  affright  mo! 
Stand  back !    I  hare  a  crucifix  myself— 
/  haro  a  crncttlx !    Methinks  'twere  fitting 
The  deed    the  vow — the  symbol  of  the'  deed 
And  the  deed**  register  should  tally,  fetter  I 
Mmtd  the  er«*s  wherewith  a  row'like  mine 
bwittsnio  Heaven! 

[Drmm  a  eros*4«naW  imager  mnd  rata*)  U  on  AajnVI 
*       .daughter! 
lips  are  livid— 
\  wrath  dirhn 
Pause  ere  too  late  I— oh  I  be  not— be  not  rash  t 
•wear  ant  the  oath— oh  I  swear  H  not! 
TIs  sworn! 


1 44  i«iv«  m  u  vm*  nanmnom  mm 

Jfa»&  Thy  words  are  madness,  dauj 
And  speak  a  purpose  unholy— thy  lips  i 
Thine  eyes  are  wild— tempt  not  the  wn 


*  The  comcUkneet  here  are  too  markedly  peculiar  to  be  gain* 
sayed.  The  sitting  at  the  table  with  books,  etc — the  flowers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  garden  on  the  other— the  presence  of  the 
s«rt  bmM  the  leading  aloud  from  the  book— the  pausing  and 
fossassnting  the  plamtirencss  of  what  is  read,  in  accordance 
with  the  sorrow  of  the  reader— the  abstraction — the  frequent 
calling  of  the  maid  by  name — the  refusal  of  the  maid  to  an- 
swer—the  jewels— the  M  begone" — the  unseen  entrance  of  a  third 
tenon  frees)  behind — and  the  drawing  of  the  dagger— are  points 
sUaWentijr  noticeable  to  establish  at  least  the  imitettim  beyond 
ad  doubt.  Let  us  now  compare  Ute  concluding  lines  of  Mr.  Long* 
fcaWs  -  Autumn "  with  that  of  Mr.  Bryant's  »Thanatopaia." 
Mr.  &  haw  it  thus  t 

Ss>  Nee,  that  when  thy  sunmoas  cosaes  to  jem 

Use  auunuirsbls  caravan  that  moves 

TVs  mat  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 

Ms  ih  isrf ir  m  the  afloat  halls  of  Death, 
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Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarrr  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  I  ut,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  grapery  of  his  couch 
About  (lira,  and  kos  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Mr.  L.  thu< : 

To  him  the  wind,  aye  and  the  yellow  leaves  . 
Sliall  have  a  voice  and  givo  him  eloquent  teachings. 
He  shall  m>  hear  the  solemn  hymn  tliat  Death 
Has  lifted  up  Ihr  all,  that  ho  sliall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 

Again,  in  his  ••  Prelude  to  the  Voices  of  the  Night,"  Mr*  Lou** 
fellow  says :  * 

Look  then  into  thine  heart  and  write! 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  "  Astroglial  and  Stella n  has : 

Foole,  said  my  Muse  to  me,  looke  in  thy  heart  si  id  write  I 
Again — in  Longfellow's  ••  Midnight  Mass  n  we  read  : 

And  the  hooded  clouds  like  friars, 
The  Lady  in  Milton's  "Comus"  says: 

—  When  tlie  gray-hooded  even 
like  a  sad  votarist  m  palmer's  weeds. 

And  again : — tliese  lines  by  Professor  Longfellow  will  be  ra- 

sneinbcred  by  everybody : 

Art  Is  long  and  time  is  fleeting, 
,  .  Ami  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still  like  muffled  drum*  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  Ute  grave. 

'  But  if  any  ono  will  turn  to  page  00  of  John  Shnrpe  s  edition 
of  Henr)  Ilcndley's  "  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Poetry," 
published  at  London  in  1810,  lie  will  there  find  an  Esequy  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  by  Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
therein  also  the  following  lines,  where  the  author  is  speaking  of 
following  his  wife  to  the  grave : 

But  hark  I  my  mtfe,  like  a  so/l  aVtan, 
Beat*  my  approach — tells  thee  I  cornel 
And  slow  howe'er  my  marches  be, 
I  shall  at  last  sit  down  bjr  thee, 

Were  I  disposed,  indeed,  to  push  this  subject  an/  fartlier,  I 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  culling,  from  the  works  of  the  au- 
thor of  M  Outre  Mer,"  a  score  or  two  of  imitations  quite  aa  pal- 
pable as  any  upon  which  I  have  insisted. 
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K  that  tin?  friend*  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  so  far  from  undertaking  to 
Uik  about  my  "carping  littleness"  in  charging  Mr.  Longfellow 
with  imitation,  should  have  given  me  credit,  under  the  circum* 
stances,  for  great  moderation  in  charging  him  with  imitation 
alone.  Had  I  nccwed  him,  in  loud  terms,  of  manifest  and  con- 
tinaoa*  plagiarism,  I  should  but  have  echoed  the  sentiment  of 
every  man  of  letters  in  the  land  beyond  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Longfellow  eoterie.  And  since  I,  "knowing  what  I  know' 
.  and  seeing  what  I  have  seen  " — submitting  in  my  own  person  to 
•cessation*  of  plagiarism  for  the  very  sins  of  this  gentleman 
against  myself — since  I  contented  myself,  nevertheless,  with 
simply  setting  forth  the  meriti  of  the  poet  in  the  strongest  light, 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded  me,  can  it  be  considered 
'  either  decorous  or  equitable  on  the  part  of  Professor  Longfellow 
to  beset  mev  upon  my  first  adventuring  an  infinitesimal  sentence 
of  dispraise,  with  ridiculous  anonymous  letters  from  his  friends, 
and  moreover,  with  malice  prepense,  to  instigate  against  me  the 
pretty  little  witch  entitled  "  Miss  Walter ;"  advising  her  and  in- 
structing ber  to  jwcrce  me  to  death  with  the  needles  of  innu- 
merable epigrams,  rendered  unnecessarily  and  therefore  cruelly 
painful  to  my  feelings,  by  being  first  carefully  deprived  of  the 
point? 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  I  feel  myself  individually 
aggrieved  in  the  letter  of  Cutis.  He  has  praised  me  even  more 
than  he  has  blamed.  In  replying  to  him,  my  .design  has  been  to 
place  fairly  and  distinctly  before  the  literary  public  certain  princi- 
ples of  criticism  for  which  I  have  been  long  contending,  and 
which,  through  sheer  misrepresentation,  were  in  danger  of  being 
nmnuderstood. 

During  brought  the  subject,  in  this  view,  to  a  close,  I  now  feel 
at  liberty  to  add  a  few  words,  by  way  of  freeing  myself  of  any 
suspicion  of  malevolence  or  discourtesy.  The  thesis  of  my  argu* 
meat,  in  general,  has  been  the  definition  of  the  grounds  on  which 
a  charge  of  plagiarism  may  be  based,  and  of  the  species  of  ratio* 
fraction  liy  which  it  is  to  bo  established  :  that  is  all.  It  will  be 
**"  *7  *"/  **c  "hv  "hall  take  the  trouble  to  read  what  I  have 
wrtttea,  that  I  make  no  charge  of  moral  delinquency  against  either 
Mr.  LoingfcWow,  Mr.  Aldrich,  or  Mr.  Hood ;— indeed,  lest  in  the 
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heat  of  argument,  I  may  have  uttered  any  words  which  may 
admit  of  being  tortured  into  such  an  interpretation,  I  hers  fully 
disclaim  them  upon  the  spot. 

In  fact,  the  one  strong  point  of  defence  for  his  friends  has  been 
unaccountably  neglected  by  Outis.  To  attempt  the  rebutting  of  a 
charge  of  plagiarism  by  the  broad  assertion  that  no  such  tiling  as 
plagiarism  exists,  is  a  sotticism,  and  no  more — bwt  there  would 
have  been  nothing  of  unreason  in  rebutting  the  charge  as  urged 
either  against  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  A  Id  rich  t  or  Mr.  Hood,  by  the 
proposition  that  no  true  poet  can  be  guilty  of  a  meanness— that 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  h  contradiction  in  terms. 
Should  there  be  found  any  one  willing  to  dispute  with  me  this 
point,  I  would  decline  the  disputation  on  the  ground  Unit  my 
arguments  are  no  arguments  to  kirn. 

It  appears  to  mo  that  what  seems  to  be  the  gross  incondiUney 
of  plagiarism  as  |x»rpeirated  by  a  poet,  is  very  easily  thus  resolv- 
ed : — the  jioctic  sentiment  (even  without  reference  to  the  poetic 
power)  implies  a  peculiarly,  perhaps  an  abnormally  keen  appre- 
ciation of  tlie  beautiful,  with  a  lohginir  for  its  assimilation,  or 
absorption,  into  the  poetic  identity.  What  the  poet  intensely 
admires,  becomes  thus,  in  very  fact,  although  only  partially,  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  intellect  It  has  a  secondary  origination  within 
his  own  soul— an  origination  altogether  apart,  although  springing, 
from  its  primary  origination  from  without.  The  |»oct  is  thus  pos- 
*»s!*od  by  another's  thought,  and  cannot  be  said  to  take  of  it,  |>os- 
M-siou.  Hut,  iu  either  view,  he  thoroughly  feels  it  as  hi$  own— 
and  this  feeling  is  counteracted  only  by  the  sensible  presence  of 
its  true,  palpable  origin  in  the  volume  from  which  he  has  derived 
it — an  origin  which,  iu  the  long  lapse  of  years  it  is  almost  in*- 
possible  not  to  forget — for  in  die  meantime  the  thought  itself  is 
forgotten.  But  the  frailest  association  will  regenerate  it — it 
springs  up  with  all  die  vigor  of  a  new  birth— its  absolute  origi- 
nality is  not  even  a  matter  of  suspicion— and  when  die  poet  haa 
written  it  and  printed  it,  and  on  its  account  is  charged  with 
plagiarism,  there  will  be  no  one  in  the  world  more  entirely  as- 
tounded than  himself.  Now  from  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  liability  to  accidents  of  this  character  l«  in  the  direot 
ratio  of  the  poetic  sentiment-- of  the  susceptibility  to  the  poetic 
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impression ;  and  in  fact  all  literary  history  demonstrates  that!  for 
Ike  most  frequent  and  palpable  plagiarisms,  we  must  search  the 
works  of  the  moat  eminent  poets. 
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A  Bioora I'll  1ST  of  Berryer  calls  him  "  fhomme  qui  dans  as 
•WtptYoM,  demand*  le  plusgrande  quantise  possible  d*aniilhm^ 
—but  that  ever  recurring  topic,  the  decline  of  the  drama,  seems' 
to  ha?e  consumed,  of  late,  more  of  the  material  in  question  than 
would  hare  sufficed  for  a  dozen  prime  ministers— even  admitting 
them  to  be  French.  Every  trick  of  thought,  and  every  harlequin* 
ade  of  phrase  have  been  put  in  operation  for  the  purpose  M  de 
merte  qui  est,  tt  sf  aqrtiquer  ce  qui  iCut  pas." 

ft  qui  nfest  pas : — for  the  drama  has  not  declined.  Tho  foots 
end  the  philosophy  of  the  case  seem  to  be  these.  The  great  op- 
ponent to  Progress  is  Conservatism.  In  other  words*  the  great 
adversary  of  Invention  is  Imitation: — the  propositions  are  in 
spirit  identical.  Just  as  an  art  is  imitative,  is  it  stationary.  The 
most  imitative  arts  are  the  most  prone  to  repose — and  the  con* 
verse.  Upon  the  utilitarian — upon  the  business  arts,  where  Ne* 
entity  impels,  Invention,  Necessity's  well-understood  offspring,  is 
ever  in  attendance.  And  the  less  we  see  of  the  mother  the  less 
we  behold  of  the  child.  No  one  complains  of  the  decline  of  the 
art  of  Engineering.  Here  the  Reason,  which  never  retrogrades, 
or  reposes,  is  called  into  play.  But  let  us  glance  at  Sculpture. 
We  are  not  worse,  here,  than  the  ancients,  let  pedantry  say  what 
it  may,  (the  Venus  of  Canova  is  worth,  at  any  time,  two  of  that  of 
Qeomene*,)  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  have  made,  in  gen* 
erali  no  advances :  and  Sculpture,  properly  considered,  is  perhaps 
tke  most  imitative  of  all  arts  which  have  a  right  to  the  title  of 
Art  at  alt.  Looking  next  at  Painting,  we  find  that  we  have  to 
boast  of  progress  only  in  the  ratio  of  the  inferior  imitativeness  of 
Painting,  when  compared  with  Sculpture*  As  far  indeed  as  we 
have  any  means  of  judging,  our  improvement  has  been  exceeding* 
ry  little,  and  did  we  know  anything  of  ancient  Art,  in  this  depart* 
asm*,  wo   might  be   astonished   at  discovering  that  we   had 
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advanced  even  for  less  than  we  suppose.  As  regards  Architecture, 
whatever  progress  we  have  made,  has  been  precisely  in  those  par- 
ticulars which  have  no  reference  to  imitation  : — that  is  to  say  we 
have  improved  the  utilitarian  and  not  the  ornamental  provinces 
of  the  art.  Where  Reason  predominated,  we  advanced ;  where 
mere  Feeling  or  Taste  was  the  guide,  we  remained  as  we  were. 

Coming  to  the  Drama,  we  shall  see  tlint  in  its  mechanism*  we 
have  made  progress,  whilo  in  its  spirituality  we  have  dono  little  or 
nothing  for  centuries  certainly — and,  |>erliaps,  little  or  nothing  for 
thousands  of  years.  And'  this  is  because  what  we  term  the 
spirituality  of  the  drama  is  precisely  its  imitative  portion — is  ex- 
actly that  portion  which  distinguishes  it  as  one- of  the  principal  of 
the  imitative  arts. 

Sculptors,  painters,  dramatists,  are,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  material, — their  spiritual  material — imitators— conservatists 
— prono  to  repose  in  old  Feeling  and  in  antique  Taste.  For  this 
reason — and  for  this  reason  only — the  arts  of  Sculpture,  Painting 
and  the  Drama  have  not  advanced — or  have  advanced  feebly,  and 
inversely  in  the  ratio  of  their  imitativeness. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  either  has  declined.  All  seem 
to  have  declined,  because  they  have  remained  stationary  while  tlie 
multitudinous  other  arts  (of  reason)  have  flitted  so  rapidly  by 
them.  In  the  same  manner  the  traveller  by  railroad  can  imagine 
that  the  trees  by  tho  wayside  are  retrograding.  The  trees  in  this 
case  are  absolutely  stationary — but  tho  Drama  has  not  been  alto- 
gether so,  although  its  progress  has  been  so  slight  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  general  effect — that  of  seeming  retrogradation 
or  decline. 

This  seeming  retrogradation,  however,  is  to  all  practical  intents 
an  absolute  one.     Whether  the  drama  has  declined,  or  whether  < 
it  has  merely  remained  stationary,  is  a  point  of  no  importance,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  public  encouragement  of  the  drama.    It  is 
unsupported,  in  either  case,  because  it  does  not  deserve  support 

But  if  this  stagnation,  or  deterioration,  grows  out  of  the  rory 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  drama  itself,  as  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
imitative  arts,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  remedy  shall  be  applied — 
since  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  art,  and  yet 
leave  it  the  art  which  know 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  improvements  effected  in  Archi- 
tecture, in  all  its  utilitarian  departments,  and  in  the  Drama,  at  all 
Iks  points  of  its  mechanism.  u  Wherever  Reason  predominates 
we  advance;  where  mere  Feeling  or  Taste  is  the  guide,  we  re- 
Bain  as  we  are."  We  wish  now  to  suggest  that,  by  the  engraft- 
ing of  Reason  upon  Feeling  and  Taste,  we  shall  be  able,  and  thus 
alone  shall  be  able,  to  force  the  modern  drama  into  the  produc- 
tion of  any  profitable  fruit.  t 

At  present,  what  is  it  we  do  f  We  at*  content  if,  with  Feeling 
and  Taste,  a  dramatist  does  a$  other  dramatUU  haw  done.  The 
most  successful  of  the  more  immediately  modem  playwrights 
has  been  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  to  play  Sheridan  Kwowles  seems 
to  be  the  highest  ambition  of  our  writers  for  the  stage.  Now  the 
author  of  MThe  Hunchback/'  possesses  what  we  are  weak  enough 
to  term  the  true  u  dramatic  feeling/'  and  this  true  dramatic  feel- 
ing he  has  manifested  in  the  most  preposterous  series  of  imiutions 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  by  which  ever  mankind  were  incited 
and  beguiled.  Not  only  did  be  adhere  to  the  old  plots,  the  old 
characters,  the  old  stage  conventionalities  throughout ;  but,  he 
went  even  so  far  as  to  persist  in  the  obsolete  phraseologies  of  the 
EKsahethan  period— and  just  in  proportion  to  his  obstinacy  and 
absurdity  at  all  points,  did  we  pretend  to  like  him  the  better,  and 
pretend  to  consider  him  a  great  dramatist. 

Pretend— for  every  particle  of  it  was  pretence.  Never  was  en- 
tktmaam  more  utterly  false  than  that  which  so  many  *  resectable 
audiences"  endeavored  to  get  up  for  these  plays-endeavored  to 
ret  up,  first,  because  there  was  a  general  desire  to  sec  the  drama 
revive?  and  secondly,  because  we  had  been  all  along  entertaining 
the  fancy  that  "the  decline  of  the  drama'  meant  little,  if  any- 
'  thing  due  than  its  deviation  from  the  Elizabethan  routine— and 
thatToonsequenUy,  the  return  to  the  Elizabethan  routine  was,  and 
of  necessity  must  be,  the  revival  of  the  drama. 

But  if  the  principles  we  have  been  at  some  trouble  in  cxplain- 
imr  am  true— and  most  profoundly  do  we  feel  them  to  bo  so— if 
tke  spirit  of  imitation  »,  in  fact,  the  real  source  of  drama's  stagna- 
tion—and if  it  b  so  because  of  the  tendency  in  all  imitation  to 
raritr  Benson  subservient  to  Feeling  and  to  Taste— it  is  dear 
that  only  by  deliberate  counteracting  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the 
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teudency  of  the  spirit,  wo  can  hope  to  succeed  in  the  drama's 
revival 

The  first  thing  necessary  Is  to  burn  or  bury  the  M  old  models," 
and  to  forget,  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  ever  a  play  has  been 
penned.  The  second  thing  is  to  consider  de  novo  what  are  the 
capabililit*  of  the  drama— not  merely  what  hitherto  have  been  its 
conventional  purposes.  The  third  and  last  |*>int  has  reference  to 
the  composition  of  a  play  (showing  to  the  fullest  extent  these  en* 
pabilitics)  conceived  and  constructed  with  Feeling  and  with  Taste, 
but  with  Feeling  and  Taste  guided  and  controlled  in  every  par- 
ticular by  the  details  of  Reason— of  Common  Sense— in  a  word, 
of  a  Natural  Ark 

ft  is  obvious,  in  the  meantime,  that  towards  the  good  end  in 
view,  much  may  be  effected  by  discriminative  criticism  on  what 
has  already  been  done.  The  field,  thus  slated,  is  of  course,  prac- 
tically illimitable — and  to  American*  the  American  drama  is  the 
special  point  of  interest.  Wo  propose,  therefore,  in  a  scries  of 
papers-,  to  tako  a  somewhat  deliberate  survey  of  some  few  of  the 
most  noticeable  American  plays.  We  shall  do  this  without  refer* 
ence  either  to  the  date  of  the  composition,  or  its  adaptation  for 
the  closet  or  the  stage.  We  shall  speak  with  absolute  frankness 
both  of  merits  and  defects— our  principal  object  being  understood 
not  as  that  of  mere  commentary  on  the  individual  play — but  on 
the  drama  in  general,  and  on  the  American  drama  in  especial,  of 
which  each  individual  play  is  a  constituent  part  We  will  com- 
mence at  once  with  ' 

TORTB8A,  THK   U8URRIU 

This  is  the  third  dramatic  attempt  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  particularly  successful,  since  it  has  received,  both  on 
the  stngo  and  in  the  closet,  no  stinted  measure  of  commendation, 
This  success,  as  well  as  tho  high  reputation  of  the  author,  will 
justify  us  in  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  play  than  might,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  be  desirable. 

The  story  runs  thus :— Tortcsn,  an  usurer  of  Floronce,  and 
whose  character  is  a  mingled  web  of  good  and  evil  feelings,  gets 
into  his  possession  tho  palace  and  lands  of  a  certain  Count  Fal- 
cone. The  usurer  would  wed  the  daughter  (Isabella)  of  Falcono 
toot  through  love,  bat,  in  his  own  words,  *  r^r^r*\n> 
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To  please  a  deviltkat  inhabits  1 
to  fact,  to  mortify  the  pride  of  the  nobility,  and  avenge  himself 
of  their  scorn.  He  therefore  bargains  with  Falcone  [a  narrow- 
soried  rillain]  for  the  hand  of  Isabella.  The  deed  of  the  Faleone 
property  is  restored  to  Uie  Count,  npon  an  agreement  tliat  the 
lady  shall  marry  the  usurer-this  contract  being  invalid  should 
Fakone  change  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  marriage,  or  should  the 
maiden  demur— but  valid  should  the  wedding  be  prevented 
through  any  fault  of  Tortesa,  or  through  any  accident  not  spring- 
tog  from  the  wiH  of  the  father  or  child.  The  first  scone  makes 
is  aware  of  this  bargain,  and  introduces  us  to  Zippa,  a  glovers 
laughter,  who  resolves,  with  a  view  of  befriending  Isabella,  to 
feign  a  love  for  Tortesa,  [which,  in  fact,  she  partially  fecls,l  hoping 
thus  to  larenk  off  tho  match. 

The  sreond  stviw  makes  us  acquaints!  with  a  young  painter, 
(Angclo,)  poor,  hut  of  high  talents  and  ambition,  and  with  his 
servant,  (Tomaso,)  an  old  bottle-loving  rascal,  entertaining  no  very 
exalted  opinion  of  his  master's  abilities.  Tomaso  docs  some 
Injury  to  a  picture,  and  Angclo  is  about  to  run  him  through  the 
body,  when  he  is  interrupted  by  a  sudden  visit  from  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  attended  by  Fakone.  The  Duke  is  enraged  at  the  mur- 
derous attempt,  but  admires  the  paintings  in  tho  studio.  Finding 
that  tlie  rage  of  the  great  man  will  prevent  his  patronage  if  he 
knows  the  aggressor  as  the  artist,  Angelo  passes  off  Tomaso  as 
himself^  (Angclo,)  making  an  exchange  of  names.  This  is  a  point 
of  some  importance,  as  it  introduces  the  true  Angclo  to  a  job 
which  lie  had  long  coveted— the  painting  of  tho  |>ortriiit  of  I*a- 
bella,  of  whoso  beauty  ho  had  become  enamored  through  report 
The  Dttke  wishes  the  portrait  painted.  Falcone,  however,  on 
account  of  a  promise  to  Tortesa,  would  have  objected  to  admit  to 
his  daughter's  presence  the  handsome  Angelo,  but  in  regard  to 
Tonsnao,  has  no  scruple.  Supposing  Tomaso  to  be  Angelo  and 
the  artist,  the  count  writes  a  note  to  Isabella,  requiring  her  "to 
admit  the  painter  Angelo."  The  real  Angelo  is  thus  admitted. 
He  and  the  tody  love  at  first  sight,  (much  in  the  manner  of  Romeo 
mi  Jnliet,)  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  attachment 

The  third  scene  of  the  second  act  is  occupied  with  a  converse- 
tit*  between  Fakone  and  Tortesa,  during  which  a  letter  arrives 
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from  the  Duke,  who,  having  heard  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of 
Isabella,  offers  to  redeem  tho  Count's  lauds  and  palace,  and  desires 
him  to  preserve  his  daughter  for  a  certain  Count  Julian.    But 
Isabella, — who,  before  seeing  Angelo,  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
herself  for  her  father's  sake,  and  who,  since  seeing  him,  had  en- 
tertained hopes  of  escaping  the  Jinteful  match  through  means  of  a 
plot  entered  into  by  herself  and  Zippa — Isabella,  we  say,  is  now  in 
1  despair.     To  gain  time,  she  at  onco  feigns  a  love  for  the  usurer, 
and  indignantly  rejects  the  proposal  of  the  Duko.    The  hour  for 
the  wedding  draws  near.    The  laxly  has  prepared  a  sleeping  potion, 
whoso  effects  resemble  thoso  of  death.     (Romeo  and  Juliet)     She 
swallows  it — knowing  that  her  supposed  corpse  would  lie  at  night, 
pursuant  to  an  old  custom,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
believing  that  Angclo— whoso  love  for  herwlf  aim  has  elicited,  by 
a  stratagem,  from  his  own  lips — will  wntelt  by  tho  body,  In  tho 
strength  of  his  devotion.     Her  ultimate  design  (wo  may  suppose, 
for  it  is  not  told,)  is  to  confess  nil  to  her  lover,  on  her  revival,  nod 
throw  herself  upon  his  protection — their  marriage  being  conceal- 
ed, and  herself  regarded  as  dead  by  tho  world.    Zippa,  who  rmMf 
loves  Angelo— (her  love  for  Tortesa,  it  must  be  understood,  is  a 
very  equivocal  feeling,  for  the  fact  cannot  bo  denied  that  Mr.  Willis 
makes  her  love  both  at  the  samo  time) — Zippa,  who  really  loves 
Angelo— who  has  discovered  his  passion  for  Isabella — and  who,  as 
-  well  as  that  lady,  believes  that  the  painter  will  watch  the  corpse  in 
'the  cathedral,— determines,  through  jealousy,  to  prevent  his  so 
doing,  and  with  this  view  informs  Tortesa  that  she  has  learned  it 
to  be  Angelo's  design  to  steal  tho  body,  for  arlislicol  /mrposet,— 
in  short  as  a  model  to  bo  used  in  his  studio.    Tho  usurer,  in  con* 
sequence,  sots  a  guard  at  the  doors  of  the  cathedral.    This  guard 
'does,  in  fact,  prevent  the  lover  from  watching  the  corpse,  but,  jt 
ap|»ears,  does  not  prevent  the  lady,  on  her  revival  and  disnp|Krint- 
'ment  in  not  seeing  the  one  she  sought,  from  passing  uiiperceived 
Yrom  the  church.    Weakened  by  her  long  sleep,  she  wanders 
'aimlessly  through  the  streets,  and  at  length  finds  herself,  when 
just  sinking  with  exhaustion,  at  tho  door  of  her  fattier.    She  has 
no  recourse  but  to  knock.    The  Count,  who  here,  we  must  say, 
acts  very  much  as  Thimble  of  old— the  knight,  we  mean,  of  the 
M scolding  wife"—- maintains  that  she  is  dead,  and  shuts  I 
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in  Wr  tee*    In  other  words,  he  supposes  it  to  be  the  ghost  of  his 
daughter  who  speaks ;  and  ho  the  lady  is  left  to  perish  on  the 

Meantime  Angelo  is  absent  from  home,  attempting  to  get 
\  to  the  cathedral ;  anil  his  servant  Tomaso,  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  absenting  himself  also,  and  of  indulging  his  bibulous 
propensities  while  perambulating  the  town*  He  find*  Isabella  aa 
wo  left  her ;  and  through  motives  which  we  will  leave  Mr.  Willis 
to  explain,  conducts  her  unresistingly  to  Angelo's  residence,  and 
dtpmiU  ktr  in  AngM$  M.  ~  The  artist  now  returns — Tomaso 
is  kicked  out  of  doors— and  wo  are  not  told,  but  left  to  presume, 
thai  a  full  explanation  and  perfect  understanding  are  brought 
about  between  the  lady  and  her  lover. 

We  ftnd  them,  next  morning,  in  the  studio,  where  stands  lean- 
ing against  an  easel,  the  portrait  (a  full  length)  of  Isabella,  with 
curtains  adjusted  before  it  The  stage-directions,  moreover,  in* 
farm  uk  that  "the  back  wall  of  the  room  is  such  as. to  form  a 
natural  ground  for  the  picture."  While  Angelo  is  occupied  in 
retouching  it,  he  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Tortesa  with  a 
guard,  and  is  accused  of  having  stolen  the  corpse  from  the  sanc- 
tuary— the  lady,  meanwhile,  having  stepped  behind  the  curtain. 
The  usurer  insists  upon  seeing  the  painting,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  new  touches  had  been  put  upon  it,  which 
would  argue  an  examination,  poet  mortem,  of  those  charms  of 
neck  and  bosom  which  the  living  Isabella  would  not  have  unveil 
ed.     Resistance  is  vain — the  curtain  is  torn  down ;  but  to  tlio 

of  Angelo,  the  lady  herself  is  discovered,  a  with  her 
\  crossed  on  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
standing  motionless  in  the  frame  which  had  contained  the  picture.*1 
The  teofeow,  we  are  to  believe,  deceives  Tortesa,  who  steps  back 
to  contemplate  what  be  supposes  to  be  the  portrait  of  his  betroth- 
ed. In  the  meantime  the  guards,  having  searched  the  house,  find 
the  veil  which  had  been  thrown  over  the  imagined  corpse  in  the 
sanctuary ;  and,  upon  this  evidence,  the  artist  is  carried  before  the 
Duke*  Here  he  is  accused,  not  only  of  sacrilege',  but  of  the  mur* 
der  of  Isabella,  and  is  about  to  be  condemned  to  dealh,  when  his 
>mes  forward  in  person ;  thus  resigning  herself  to  tho 
to  save  the  life  of  her  lover.    But  the  nobler  nature  of 

now  breaks  forth  ;  and,  smitten  with  admiration  of  the 
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lady V  conduct,  as  well  as  convinced  that  her  love  for  himself  was 
feigned,  he  resigns  her  to  Angelo— although  now  feeling  and 
acknowledging  for  the  first  timo  that  a  fervent  love  has,  in  his 
own  bosom,  URSuroed  the  place  of  this  misanthropic  ambition 
.which,  hitherto,  had  alone  actuated  him  in  seeking  her  hand. 
Moreover,  ho  endows  Isabella  with  the  lands  of  her  father  Falcone, 
The  lovers  are  thus  made  happy.  'Hie  usurer  weds  Zippa ;  and 
the  curtain  drops  upon  the  promise  of  the  Duke  to  honor  the 
double  nuptials  with  his  presence. 

This  story,  as  we  have  given  it,  hangs  bettor  together  (Mr.  Willis 
will  pardon  our  modesty)  and  is  'altogether  more  easily  compre- 
hended, than  in  the  words  of  the  play  itself.  We  have  really  put 
the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  and  presented  the  wholo  in  the 
simplest  and  clearest  light  in  our  power.  Wo  mean  to  say  that 
"Tortesa"  (partaking  largely,  in  this  respect,  of  the  drama  of 
Cervantes  and  Caldcron)  is  overclouded— rendered  misty— by  a 
world  of  unnecessary  and  impertinent  intrigue.  This  folly  was 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  comedy,  and  is  imitated  by  us,  with  the 
idea  of  imparting  "action,"  "business,"  "  vivacity."  But  viva- 
city, however  desirable,  can  bo  attained  in  many  other  waya,  and 
is  dearly  purchased,  indeed,  when  the  price  is  intelligibility.  * 

The  truth  is  that  cant  has  never  attained  a  more  owl-like  dig- 
nity than  in  the  discussion  of  dramatic  principle.  A  modern 
stage  critic  is  nothing,  if  not  a  lofty  contemner  of  all  thing*  sim- 
ple and  direct.  Ho  delights,  in  mystery— revels  in  mystification 
— has  transcendental  notions  concerning  P.  S.  and  0.  P.,  and 
talks  about  "stage  business  and  stage  effect,"  as  if  ho  were  dis- 
cussing the  differential  calculus.  For  much  of  all  this,  we*  are 
indebted  to  tho  somewhat  over-profound  criticisms  of  Attracts* 
William  8chlegei. 

But  the  dicta  of  common  sense  are  of  universal  application, 
and,  touching  this  matter  of  intrigue,  if,  from  its  superabundance,' 
we  are  compelled,  even  in  the  quiet  and  critical  peruml  of  a  play, 
to  pause  frequently  and  reflect  long— to  re-read  passages  over  and 
over  again,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  their  bearing  upon  the 
whole— of  maintaining  in  our  mind  a  general  connexion— what 
but  fatigue  can  result  from  the  exertion?  How  then  when  we 
•ome  to  the  representation  I— when  these  passages— trifling,  per- 
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baps,  ia  themselves,  but  important  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  plot— are  hurried  and  blurred  over  in  the  stuttering  enunci- 
ate of  tone  miserable  raniipole,  or  omitted  altogether  through 
the  constitutional  lapse  of  memory  eo  peenliar  to  those  lights  of 
the  age  sad  stage,  bedight  (from  being  of  no  conceivable  nv)  an* 
nernumeraries  t  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  hit*  <>f 
ktirigm  (we  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  the  German  critics) 
appertain  generally,  indeed  altogether,  to  the  after-thoughts  of 
the  drama— -to  the  underplots — are  met  with,  consequently,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  lacqutes  and  chamber-maids — and  are  thus  con* 
signed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  ihe  itella  minorts.  Of  course  we 
get  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  what  is  going  on  before  our  eyes. 
Actio*  after  action  ensues  whose  mystery  wo  cannot  unlock  with- 
out the  little  key  which  these  barbarians  have  thrown  away  and 
lest  Our  weariness  increases  in  proportion'  to  the  number  of 
these  embarrassments,  and  if  the  play  escape  damnation  at  all,  it 
escapes  in  auto  of  that  intrigue  to  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  author  attribute*  his  success,  and  which  he  will  persist  in 
vahriag  exactly  la  proportion  to  the  misapplied  labor  it  has  cost 


But  dramas  of  this  kind  are  said,  in  our  customary  parlance',  to 
"abound  in  phLn  We  hate  never  yet  met  any  one,  Itowerer, 
who  could  tell  us  what  precise  ideas  he  connected  with  the  phrase. 
A  mere  succession  of  incidents,  even  the  most  spirited,  will  no 
more  constitute  a  plot,  than  a  multiplication  of  aero*,  even  the 
most  iuiahV,  will  result  in  the  production  of  a  unit  This  all  will 
admit— but  few  trouble  themselves  to  think  farther.  The  corn- 
eas*, notion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  mere  complexity;  but  a  plot, 
properly  understood,  is  perfect  only  inasmuch  as  wo  shall  find 
ouftehrea  unable  to  detach  from  it  or  ditarrongt  any  single  inci- 
dent involved,  without  destruction  to  the  mass.  TTiis  we  say  is 
the  point  of  perfection — a  point  never  yet  attained,  but  not  on 
that  accouat  •mattainable.  Practically,  we  may  consider  a  plot 
as  of  high  excellence,  when  no  one  of  its  component  parts  shall  be 
susceptible  of  removed  without  detriment  to  the  whole.  Here,  in- 
deed, fe  a  vast  lowering  of  the  demand— and  with  fees  than  this 
no  writer  of  refined  taste  should  content  himself. 

Aa  this  subject  is  not  only  in  itself  of  great  importance,  but 
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will  have  at  all  points  a  bearing  upon  what  we  shall  say  hereafter, 
in  the  examination  of  various  plays,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
quoting  from  the  M  Democratic  Review*9  some  passages  (of  our 
own)  which  enter  more  particularly  into  the  ratiofiatoof  the  sub- 
ject: 

»  "  All  the  Bridgewater  treatises  have  failed  in  noticing  tlie  ereal 
idiosyncrasy  in  the  Divine  system  of  adaptation :— that  idiosyn- 
crasy which  stamps  the  adaptation  as  divine,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  the  work  of  merely  human  construciiveness.  I 
speak  of  the  complete  mutuality  of  adaptation.  For  example  :— 
in  human  constructions,  a  particular  cause  has  a  particular  cficct 
—a  particular  purpose  brings  about  a  particular  object ;  but  we 
see  no  reciprocity.  The  effect  does  not  re-act  upon  the  cause— 
the  object  does  not  change  relations  with  the  purpose.  In  Divine 
constructions,  the  object  is  either  object  or  purpose  as  we  choose 
to  regard  it,  while  the  purpose  is  either  purpose  or  object ;  so  that 
we  can  never  (abstractly— without  concretion— without  reference 
to  facts  of  the  moment)  decide  which  is  which. 

"For  secondary  example :— In  polar  climates,  the  human  frame, 
to  maintain  its  animal  heat,  requires,  for  combustion  in  the  capil- 
lary system,  an  abundant  supply  of  highly  asotixrd  food,  such  as 
train  oil.  Again :— in  polar  climates  nearly  the  sole  foocf  afforded 
man  is  the  oil  of  abundant  seals  and  whales.  Now  whether  is 
oil  at  hand  because  imperatively  demanded!  or  whether  is  it  the 
only  thing  demanded  because  the  only  thing  to  be  obtained?  It 
is  impossible  to  say :— there  is  an  absolute  **iprocity  of  adaptation 
for  which  we  seek  in  vain  among  the  works  of  man.  * 

"The  Bridgewater  tractists  may  have  avoided  this  point,  on 
account  of  its  apparent  tendency  to  overthrow  tho  idea  of  cause 
in  general— consequently  of  a  First  Cause— of  God.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  have  (ailed  to  perceive  what  no  one  pre- 
ceding them  has,  to  my  knowledge,  perceived. 

"The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  any  exertion  of  human 
ingenuity,  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  approach  to  this  species  of 
reciprocity  between  cause  and  efrect  In  the  construction  of  plot, 
for  example,  in  fictitious  literature,  we  should  aim  at  so  arranging 
the  points,  or  incidents,  that  we  cannot  distinctly  see,  in  respect 
.to  any  one  of  them,  whether  that  one  depends  from  any  one  other 
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or  upholds  it  In  this  sense,  of  course,  perfection  of  plot  is  «"•*- 
laiaable  m  /wl-bcoiwe  Man  is  the  constructor.  The  plots  of 
God  are  perfect    The  Universe  »  a  plot  of  God/* 

Tl»  pleasure  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  the  unity  re- 
tikmg  from  plot,  in  fer  more  intense  thnn  is  ordinarily  supposed, 
«ad«  as  in  Nntnre  we  meet  with  no  such  combination  of  incident, 
appertain*  to  a  rery  lofty  region  of  the  ideal.    In  speaking  thus 
«e  hare  not  said  that  plot  is  more  than  an  adjunct  to  the  drama 
—more  than  a  perfectly  distinct  and  separable  source  of  pleasure.- 
ft  is  ad  an  essential.     In  its  intense  artificiality  it  may  even  be 
eonceired  Injurious  in  a  certain  degree  (unless  constructed  with 
consummate  skill)  to  that  real  life-Ukenn*  which  is  the  soul  of 
the  drama  of  character.     Good  dramas  have  been  written  with 
my  little  plot— capital  dramas  might  be  written  with  none  at  all. 
8eoe  plays  of  high  merit,  haring  plot,  abound  in  irrelevant  inci- 
dent— in  incident,  we  mean,  which  could  be  displaced  or  removed 
altogether  without  effect  upon  the  plot  itself,  and  yet  are  by  no 
Mans  otgectfooabte  as  dramas;  and  for  this  reason— that  the 
beMeats  art  emdentlf  irrekrant—oWoiu/y  episodical.    Of  their 
digressive  voter*  the  spectator  is  so  immediately  aware,  that  ho 
views  them,  as  they  arise,  in  the  simple  light  of  interlude,  and 
iota  not  fctigae  his  attention  by  attempting  to  establish  for  them 
a  eotmexies),  or  more  than  an  illustrative  connexion,  with  the 
great  interests  of  the  subject    Such  are  the  plays  of  8hakapeare, 
But  all  this  is  very  different  from  tk*t  irrelevancy  of  intrigue 
which  diOgures  and  rery  usually  damns  the  work  of  the  unskil- 
ful artist.    WHh  him  the  great  error  lies  in  inconsequence.    Un- 
darplot  is  piled  upon  underplot,  (the  rery  word  is  a  paradox,) 
and  all  to  no  purpose— to  no  end.    The  interposed  incidents  have 
no  ultimate  effect  upon  the  main  ones.    They  may  hang  upon 
the  mass— they  may  even  coalesce  with  it/ or,  as  in  some  intri- 
cate cases,  they  may  be  so  intimately  Wended  as  to  be  lost  amid; 
lb*  a%aos  which  they  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about— 
but  still  they  bare  no  portion  in  the  plot,  which  exits,  if  at  all, 
independently  of  tlieir  influence.    Yet  the  attempt  is  made  by  the 
.  authorto  establish  and  demonstrate  a  dependence— an  identity ; 
and  it  k  the  oMouenm  of  tM$  attempt  which  is  the  cause  of 
>  In  the  spectator,  who,  of  course,  cannot  at  once  see  thai 
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his  attention  is  challenged  \o  no  purpose — that  intrigues  so  ob- 
trusively forced  upon  it,  are  to  bo  found,  in  'the  end,  without  effect 
upon  the  leading  interests  of  the  play. 

"Tortesa"  will  afford  us  .plentiful  examples  of- this  Irrclcvaucy 
of  intrigue— of  this  misconception  of  the  nature  and  of  tlio  capa- 
cities of  plot  We  have  said  that  our  digwt  of  the  story  in  mora 
easy  of  comprehension  than  the  detail  of  Mr.  Willis.  If  so,  it  is 
because  we  bare  forborne  to  give  such  portion?*  as  Imd  no  influence 
upon  the  whole.  These  served  but  to  embarrass  the  narrative  and 
fatigue  the  attention.  How  much  was  irrelevant  i*  shown  by  the 
brevity  of  the  space  in  which  we  have  recorded,  wine  what  ni 
length,  all  the  influential  incidents  of  a  drama  of  five  nets,  There 
is  scarcely  a  scene  in  which  is  not  to  be  found  the  genu  of  an  un- 
derplot—a germ,  howovcr,  which  seldom  proceeds  beyond  the 
condition  of  a  bud.  or,  if  so  fortunate  n*  to  awell  into  a  flower, 
arrives,  in  no  single  instance,  at  the  dignity  of  fruit.  Zippa,  a 
lady  altogether  without  character  (dramatic)  is  the  most  pertina- 
cious of  all  conceivable  concoctors  of  plans  never  to  be  matured 
—-of  vast  designs  that  terminate  in  nothing — of  cul-de-sae  machi- 
nations. She  plots  in  one  page  and  counterplots  in  the  next 
8he  schemes  her  way  from  P.  8.  to  O.  P.,  and  intrigues  pc.rwv.-r- 
ingly  from  the  footlights  to  the  slips.  A  very  singular  instance  of 
the  inconsequence  of  her  manoeuvres  is  found  towards  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  play.  The  whole  of  the  nccond  scene,  (occupying 
five  page*,)  in  the  fifth  net,  is  obviously  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  her  information,  through  Tomaso's  mean*,  of  An- 
gelo's  arrest  for  the  murder  of  Isabella.  Upon  learning  his  dan- 
ger »he  rushes  from  the  stage,  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  exclaiming 
that  her  evidence  can  save  his  life.  We,  the  audience,  of  course, 
applaud,  and  now  look  with  interest  to  her  movements  in  the 
scene  of  the  judgment  halL  8he,  Zippn,  we  think,  in  somebody 
after  all ;  she  will  be  the  means  of  Angclo's  salvation ;  she  will 
thus  be  the  chief  unrareller  of  the  plot  All  eyes  aro  l>ent,  there- 
fore, upon  Zippa — but  alas,  upon  the  point  at  issue,  Zippa  does 
not  so  much  as  open  her  mouth.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  aay 
that  not  a  single  action  of  this  impertinent  little  busybody  has  any 
real  influence  upon  the  play; — yet  aba  appears  upon  every  occa- 
sion—appearing olny  to  perplex. 
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Similar  things  abound;  we  should  not  have  space  even  tu  allude 
to  them  all  The  whole  conclusion  of  the  play  it  supererogatory. 
Hie  immensity  of  pure  fu$$  with  which  it  is  overloaded,  forces  tu 
•©  the  reflection  that  all  of  it  might  hare  been  avoided  by  one 
wot*  of  explanation  to  the  duke— an  amiabh*  man  who  admires 
the  talent*  of  Angelo,  and  who,  to  prevent  IsobeUa's  marrying 
ugmtnst  her  will,  had  previously  offered  to  free  Falcone  of  his 
hoods  to  the  usurer.  That  he  would  free  him  now.  and  thus  set 
all  matters  straight,  the  spectator  cannot  doubt  for  an  instant,  and 
he  can  conceive  no  better  reason  why  explanations  are  not  made, 
than  that  Mr.  Willis  does  not  think  proper  they  should  be.  In 
Ctet,  the  whole  drama  is  exceedingly  ill  molivirL 

We  bare  already  mentioned  an  inadvertence,  in  the  fourth  act, 
where  Isabella  is  made  to  escape  from  the  sanctuary  through  the 
■idet  of  guards  who  prevented  the  ingress  of  Angelo.     Another 
©ecnrs  where  Falcone's  conscience  is  made  to  reprove  him,  upon 
the  appearance  of  his  daughter's  supposed  ghost,  for  having 
occasioned  her  death  by  forcing  her  to  marry  against  her  will. 
The  author  had  forgotten  that  Falcone  submitted  to  the  wedding, 
•iter  the  duke's  interposition,  only  upon  Isabella's  assurance  thmi 
***  rtmtly  loved  the  usurer.   In  the  third  scene,  too,  of  the  first  act, 
the  imagination  of  the  spectator  is  no  doubt  a  little  taxed,  when  he 
inds  Angelo,  in  the  first  moment  of  his  introduction  to  the  palace 
of  Isabella,  commencing  her  portrait  by  laying  on  color  after 
eolor,  before  he  has  made  any  attempt  at  an  outline.    In  the  last 
•ct,  moreover,  Tortesa  gives  to  Isabella  a  deed 
Of  tU  Falcone  palaces  and  lands, 
Aad  all  the  money  forfeit  by  Falcone. 
This  is  a  terrible  blunder,  and  the  more  important  as  upon  this 
•et  of  the  usurer  depends  the  development*  of  his  new-born 
sentiments  of  honor  and  virtue— depends,  in  fact,  the  most  salient 
P^Jof  the  play.    Tortesn,  we  say,  gives  to  Isabella  the  lands 
^^y^  D5  F*konc;  but  Tortesa  was  surely  not  very  generous 

h  'IS?.  *****  cl6ar,7'  wai  **  hi3  own  *°  g«v«-  Falcone  had 
nvtfsrfkiM  the  deed,  which  had  been  restored  to  him  by  the 
Tt  nod  which  was  then  in  his  (Falcone's)  possession.    Hear 
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Or  actdent  that  corno  not  from  himself, 

Or  from  his  daughter's  will,  the  match  were  marred, 

Now  Falcone  is  still  resolute  for  the  mulch;  but  this  new 
generous  "humor"  of  Tortesa  induces  hUn  (Tortesa)  to  decline 
it.  Falcone's  tenure  is  then  intact ;  he  retains  the  doed,  the 
usurer  is  giving  away  property  not  his  own. 

As  a  drama  of  character,  "Tortesa"  is  by  no  means  open  to 
so  many  objections  as  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  its  plot ;  but 
it  is  still  faulty.  The  merits  are  so  exceedingly  negative,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  anything  about  them.  The  Duke  is  nobody ; 
Falcone,  nothing;  Zippa,  less  than  nothing.  Angelo  may  lie 
regarded  simply  as  the  medium  through  which  Mr.  Willis  conveys 
to  the  reader  his  own  glowing  feeliogs — his  own  refined  and  deli- 
cate fancy-^-(delicate,  yet  bold)— <his  own  rich  voluptuousness  of 
sentiment — a  voluptuousness  which  would  offend  in  almost  any 
other  language  than  that  in  which  it  is  so  skilfully  apparelled. 
Isabella  is — the  heroine  of  the  Hunchback.  The  revolution  in  the 
character  of  Tortesa— or  rather  the  final  triumph  of  his  innate 
virtue — is  a  dramatic  point  far  older  than  the  hills.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  although  the  representation  of  no  human 
character  should  be  quarrelled  with  for  its  inconsistency,  we  yet 
require  that  the  inconsistencies  be  not  absolute  antagonisms  to  the 
extent  of  neutralisation :  they  may  be  permitted  to  be  oils  and 
waters,  but  they  must  not  be  alkalies  and  acids.  When,  in  the 
course  of  the  denouement,  the  usurer  bursts  forth  into  an  eloquence 
virtue-inspired,  we  tan  mot  sympathize  very  heartily  in  his  fine 
speeches,  sinco  they  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  self-same 
egotist  who,  urged  by  a  disgusting  vanity,  uttered  so  many 
sotticisms  (about  his  fine  legs,  <kc.)  in  the  earlier  passages  of  the 
play.  Tomaso  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  personage.  We 
recognise  some  originality  in  his  conception,  and  conception  was 
seldom  more  admirably  carried  out. 

One  or  two  observations  at  random.    In  the  third  scene  of  the 

fifth  act,  Tomaso,  the   buffoon,  is  made  to  assume  paternal 

authority  over  Isabella,  (ns  usual,  without  sufficient  purpose,)  by 

virtue  of  a  law  which  Tortesa  thus  expounds : 

VLr  gracious  liege,  there  b  a  law  m  Florence, 

That  if  a  fiUhsr,  for  no  guilt  or  shame,  r> 
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Disown  nod  shut  bis  door  upon  bis  daughter, 
She  it  the  child  of  bim  who  tueeors  her, 
Who  by  the  shelter  of  a  single  night, 
Beoneaes  endowed  with  the  authority 
Lost  by  tlie  other. 

He  owe,  of  course,  call  be  made  to  believe  that  any  such  stupid 
law  as  this  over  existed  cither  in  Florence  or  Tiinbueloo ;  but,  on 
the  ground  e*#  U  »rai  ne»i  jxu  toujour!  U  praiicmblable,  wo  say 
that  even  its  real  existence  would  be  no  justification  of  Mr.  Willis. 
It  baa  an  air  of  the  far- fetched— of  the  desperate— which  a  fine 
taste  wiH  aroid  as  a  pestilence.  Very  mucj)  of  the  same  nature 
is  the  attempt  of  Tortesn  to  extort  a  second  bond  from  Falcone. 
The  eri:lcace  which  convicts  Angelo  of  murder  is  ridiculously 
frajL  The  idea  of  Isabella's  assuming  the  place  of  the  portrait, 
and  so  deceiving  the  usurer,  is  not  only  glaringly  improbable,  but 
seen*  adopted  from  the  "  Winter's  Talc."  But  in  this  latter  play, 
the  deception  is  at  least  possible,  for  the  human  figure  but 
a  statue.  What,  however,  are  we  to  make  ot  Mr.  W-'s 
direction  about  the  back  wall's  being  "  so  arranged  as  to 
si  natural  ground  for  the  picture  ?"  Of  course,  the  very 
slightest  movement  of  Tortesa  (and  be  makes  many)  would. have 
aaathOeted  the  illusion  by  disarranging  the  perspective;  and  in 
so  meaner  could  this  latter  have  been  arranged  at  all  for  more 
than  one  particular  point  of  view — in  other  words,  for  more  than 
one  parUeukr  person  in  the  whole  audience.  The  "asides," 
moreover,  are  unjustifiably  frequent.  The  prevalence  of  this 
fofly  (of  speaking  aside)  detracts  as  much  from  the  acting  merit 
of  oer  drama  generally,  as  any  other  inartisticnKty.  It  utterly 
destroys  verisimilitude.  People  are  not  in  the  habit  of  soliloqui- 
>  least,  not  to  any  positive  extent;  and  why  should 
have  to  be  told,  what  the  slightest  reflection  would 
bias,  thai  an  audience,  by  dint  of  no  imagination,  can  or 
will  eoeeeire  thai  what  is  sonorous  in  their  own  ears  at  the 
eurtaace  of  ifty  feet,  cannot  be  heard  by  an  actor  at  the  distance 
of  one  or  two? 

Having  spoken  thus  of  "Tortesa"  in  terms  of  nearly  unmiti. 
gated  otnauie  our  readers  may  bo  surprised  to  hear  us  say  that 
we  tarnk  highly  of  the  drama  as  a  whole— and  have  little  hesita- 
tion fa  raakiag  H  before  most  of  the  dramas  of  Sheridan  Knowles. 
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Its  leading  faults  are  those  of  tho  modern  drama  generally — they 
are  not  peculiar  to  itself — while  its  great  merits  are.  If  in  sup* 
'  port  of  our  opinion,  we  do  not  cite  points  of  commendation,  it  is 
because  those  'form  the  mass  of  tho  work.  And  were  we  to  speak 
of  fine  passages,  wo  should  speak  of  the  entire  play  Nor  by 
"fine  passages"  do  we  moan  passages  of  merely  fine  language, 
embodying  tine  sentiment,  but  such  as  are  replete  with  truthful- 
ness, and  teeir.  with  the  loftiest  qualities  of  the  dramatic  art 
PoinU — capital  point*  abound  ;  and  these  have  fur  more  to  do 
with  the  general  excellence  of  a  play,  than  a  too  speculative  criti- 
cism has  been  willing  to  admit  Ujhmi  the  whole,  we  aro  proud 
of  "Tortesa" — and  hero  again,  for  the  fiftieth  time  at  least!  re- 
cord our  warm  admiration  of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Willis. 
We  proceed  now  to  Mr.  Longfellow's 

SPANISH   STUDENT. 

The  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  graceful  writer 
of  prose,  is,  of  course,  long  and  deservedly  established — but  as  a 
dramatist  he  was  unknown  before  tho  publication  of  this  piny. 
Upon  its  original  apj>earance,  in  "Graham's  Magazine,"  tho  gen- 
eral opinion  was  greatly  in  favor— if  not  exactly  of  "  The  Spanish 
Student" — at  all  events  of  tho  writer  of  Outre-Mcr.  Hut  this 
general  opinion  is  the  most  equivocal  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
never  self-formed.  It  has  very  seldom  indeed  an  original  develop- 
ment In  regard  to  tho  work  of  an  already  famous  or  infamous 
author  it  decides,  to  be  sure,  with  a  laudable  promptitude ;  making 
up  all  the  mind  that  it-  has,  by  reference  to  the  reception  of  tho 
author'*  immediately  previous  publication ; — making  up  thus  the 
ghost  of  a  mind  pro  Urn. — a  species  of  critical  shadow,  that  fully 
answers,  nevertheless,  all  the  purposes  of  a  substance  itself,  until 
the  substance  itself  shall  be  forthcoming.  But,  beyond  this  point, 
the  general  opinion  can  only  bo  considered  that  of  the  public,  as 
a  man  may  call  a  book  Att,  having  bought  it.  When  a  n*m 
writer  arises,  the  shop  of  tho  true,  thoughtful,  or  critical  opinion, 
is  not  simultaneously  thrown  away — is  not  immediately  set  up. 
Some  weeks  clapso ;  and,  during  this  interval,  tho  public,  at  a  loss 
,  where  to  procure  an  opinion  of  the  dibutante,  have  necessarily  no 
opinion  of  him  at  all,  for  the  nonce* 

The  popular  voice,  then,  which  ran  so  much  in  favor  of  "Hie 
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8ptnnsh  Student,"  upon  its  original  issue,  should  bo  looked  upon 
tly  the  ghost  J9f»  ton. — as  based  upon  critical  decisions  ra- 
the previous  works  of  the  author — as  having  reference  in 
to  "The  Spanish  Student99  itself— and  thus  as  utterly 
miaaJngltas  and  valueless  ptr  $e. 

Thw  few— by  which  we  mean  those  who  think,  in  eontradtstino- 
tiwa  from  the  tnany  who  think  they  think — the  few  who  think  at 
irsi  hand,  and  thus  twice  before  speaking  at  all — these  received 
the  play  with  a  commendation  somewhat  less  pnmonck — some* 
what  snore  guardedly  qualified — than  Professor  Longfellow  might 
haw  desired,  or  may  have  been  taught  to  expect  Still  the  com- 
poshnasi  was  approved  upon  the  whole.  The  few  words  of  censure 
weru  very  *n\  indeed,  from  amounting  to  condemnation.  The 
chief  defect  insisted  upon,  was  the  feebleness  of  the  dhtotummt, 
and,  gtwevaHy,  of  the  concluding  scenes,  as  compared  with  the 
•pewing  passages.  We  art  not  sure,  however,  that  anything  like 
detailed  criticism  has  been  attempted  in  the  case — nor  do  we  pro- 
pose now  to  attempt  it  Nevertheless,  the  work  has  interest,  dot 
only  within  KaeM;  but  as  the  first  dramatic  effort  of  an  author  who 
hat  remarkably  succeeded  in  almost  every  other  department  of 
fight  literature  than  that  of  the  drama.  It  may  be  as  well,  there- 
fere,  tt>  apeak  of  it,  if  not  analytically,  at  least  somewhat  in  do- 
tal ;  aaul  we  cannot,  perbapa,  mote  suitably  commence  than  by  a 
s,  without  comment,  of  some  of  the  finer  passages : 


mujh  the  is  a  virgin  outwardly, 
Withes  she  it  a  tkmu ;  like  those  panels 
Of  doers  and  altar-pieces  the  old  monks 
Painted  b  convents,  with  tat  Virgin  Mary 
On  tat  seaside,  and  on  las  imide  Venus,. . . . 

I  believe 
1W  woman,  in  her  deeped  degradation, 
HoMs  snsaethmg  veered,  something  nndefiled, 
Some  pledge  and  keeppake  m*  her  higher  netu 
And,  nke  the  diamond  in  the  dark,  retains 
Some  quenchless  gleam  of  the  eelet tial  light. . .  • 

And  we  shall  sK  together  unmolested, 

And  words  of  true  love  pass  from  tongue  to  tongue, 

As  smgmg  hirds  from  one  bough  to  another. .  •  • 

Our  fcelkws  and  our  thoughts 
Tend  ever  en  and  rest  not  m  the  Present 
As  drops  of  ram  nut  into  some  dark  wefi. 
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80  fall  our  thoughts  into  the  dark  Hereafter, 
And  their  mysterious  echo  reaches  us. .  •  • 

•  Her  tender  limbs  are  still,  and,  on  Iter  breast,  * 

The  cross  sho  prayed  to,  ere  slie  fell  asleep, 
Rises  or  tails  with  tins  soft  tide  of  dreams, 
Like  a  light  barge  wife  moored. . .  • 

Hark  1  how  the  large  nitd  .ponderous  mace  of  Tuna 
Knocks  at  (ho  golden  portals  of  tho  day  I. . . . 

The  lady  Violante.  bathed  in  tears 
Of  love  nnd  anger,  Like  (lie  maid  of  Colchis, 
Whom  Uhhi,  nnotlicr  faithlem  Argonaut, 
Having  won  tltat  golden  fleece,  a  woman's  love, 
Dcsertest  for  this  Ulaucu. ... 

I  read  or  sit  in  reverie  and  watch 

The  dnutging  color  of  the  waves  tliat  break 

Upon  the  kilo  seashore  of  tlie  mind.. 

,    I  will  forget  her.    All  dear  recollections 

Preyed  in  my  heart,  like  flowers  within  a  book,  • 

Shall- be  torn  out  and  scattered  to  the  winds.. . . 

O  yes  I  I  see  it  now— 
Yet  rather  with  my  heart  than  with  mine  eyes, 
80  fnint  it  is.    And  all  my  tlioughts  fail  thither, 
Freighted  with  prayers  and  hope*,  and  forward 
Against  all  stress  of  accident,  us,  in 
The  Eastern  Talc,  sgainst  the  wind  and  tide 
Great  ships  were  drawn  to  (be  Magnetic  Mountains.. . 

But  there  ere  lighter  dreams  tlinn  those  of  Fame, 
Which  are  the  dreams  of  Love  I    Out  of  the  heart 
Rises  the  bright  ideal  of  fnese  dreams, 
As  from  Mime  woodland  fount  a  spirit  rises 
And  sinks  again  into  it«  silent  dcens, 
Ere  the  enamored  knight  can  touch  her  robe  I 
Tis  this  ideal  tlmt  (lie  «mil  of  Man. 
Like  the  enamored  knight  beside  the  fountain, 
Waits  for  upon  the  margin  of  Life's  stream ; 
*    Waits  to  behold  her  rift  from  the  dark  waters, 
Clad  in  a  mortal  shape !    Alas,  how  many 
Must  wait  in  rain !    Tlte  stream  (lows  erermors. 
But  from  its  silent  deeps  no  spirit  rises  I 
Yet  I,  borm  under  a  propitious  star, 
Have  found  the  bright  ideal  of  my  dreams.. . . . 

Yes;  bv  the  Dane's  side 
My  childhood  pawed.    I  can  remember  still 
The  river,  find  tite  mountain*  capped  with  snow; 
The  villages  where,  yet  a  littlo  child, 
I  told  the  traveller's  fortune  in  the  street; 
The  umifarler's  horse ;  the  brigand  and  the  shepherd; 
The  march  across  the  moor ;  the  holt  at  noon : 
The  red  fire  of  the  evening  camp,  that  lighted 
The  forest  where  we  slept;  and,  farther  Each, 
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A*  m  a  drown,  or  in  arane  form*  lift, 
Gardens  and  palace  walla. . .  • 

This  path  will  lead  as  to  it, 
Over  the  wlieat-fiekis,  where  the  shadows  sail 
Actum  the  running  eea,  now  green,  now  blue, 
And,  like  an  idle  mariner  on  the  ocean, 
Whistles  the  quail. ... 

These  extract*  will  be  universally  admired.  They  are  graceful, 
well  expressed,  imaginative,  nnd  altogether  replete  with  the  true 
poetic  feeling.  We  quote  them  now,  at  the  beginning  of  our  re- 
view, by  way  of  justice  to  the  poet,  nnd  because,  in  what  follows, 
we  are  not  sure  thai  we  have  more  than  a  very  few  words  of  what 
nay  be  termed  commendation  to  bestow. 

The  M8pnnish  Student"  has  an  unfortunate  beginning,  in  a 
most  unpardonable,  and  yet,  to  render  the  matter  worse,  in  a 
«K*t independable  " Preface:" 

The  sabject  of  the  following  play,  hays  Mr.  LJ  is  taken  in  part  from 
the  beautiful  play  of  Cervantes,  La  Gitanilia.,  To  this  source,  however.  I 
sss  indebted  for  the  mam  incident  only,  flic  love  of  a  8pniii»h  student  for  a 
Gipqr  gH  and  the  mune  of  the  heroine,  Prcck*a.  I  hnve  not  followed  (lie 
story  ia  any  of  if*  details.  In  Spain  this  subject  linn  been  twice  liandlcd 
dnuaancalrV ;  first  by  Juan  Peres  de  Montalvmi,  in  La  Gitanilia,  and  after- 
wards bv  Antonio  de  Sobs  y  Riradenetm  in  La  Gitanilia  de  Madrid.  The 
auoe  rebjfxt  has  also  been  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Middlcton.  nn  English 
dramatist  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  piny  is  cnlled  The  8pani*h 
Gipyr.  The  mam  plot  is  the  same  as  in  the  Spanifih  pieces ;  but  there  runs 
fftniugh  it  a  tragic  underplot  of  the  loves  of  Rodrigo  and  Dona  Clara,  which 
»  taken  from  another  tale  of  Cervantes  La  Furrta  de  la  Sangre.  The 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  La  Gitanilia  of  Cervantes,  and  tlie  plavn  of 
Moatalvan,  8oli«»  and  Middlcton,  will  perceive  that  my  treatment  of  the 
sabject  oifieto  entirely  from  theira 

Now  the  autortal  originality,  properly  considered,  is  threefold. 
There  K  fitst,  the  originality  of  the  general  thesis ;  secondly,  that 
of  the  several  incidents,  or  thoughts,  by  which  the  thesis  is  devel- 
oped ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of  manner,  or  tone,  by  which  means  alone, 
an  old  subject,  even  when  developed  through  hackneyed  incidents, 
er  thoughts,  may  be  made  to  produce  a  fully  original  effect— 
which,  after  all,  is  the  end  truly  in  view. 

But  originality,  aa  it  is  one  of  the  highest,  is  also  one  of  the 
rarest  of  merits.  In  America  it  is  especially,  and  very  remarka- 
bly rare : — this  through  causes  sufficiently  well  understood.  We 
are  content  per  force,  therefore,  as  a  general  thing,  with  either  of 
the  favor  Wanehes  of  originality  mentioned  above,  and  would  ru- 
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gard  with  high  favor,  indeed,  any  author  who  should  supply  the 
great  desideratum  in  combining  the  three.  Still  the  threo  thould 
be  combined ;  and  from  whom,  if  not  fromsuch  men  as  Professor 
Longfellow — if  not  from  those  who  occupy  the  chief  niches  in  our 
Literary  Temple — shall  we  expect  the  combination  f  But  in  the 
present  instance,  what.has  Professor  Longfellow  accomplished  I  Is 
he  original  at  any  one  point  f  Is  ho  original  in  respect  to  the  first 
nnd  most  important  of  our  three  divisions  f  "  The  subject  of  the 
following  play,"  be  says  himself,  "is  taken  in  part  from  tho 
beautiful  play  of  Cervantes,  La  Gitanilia."  "  To  this  source,  how-  . 
ever,  I  am  indebted  for  the  main  incident  only,  the  love  of  the 
Spanish  student  for  a  Gipsy  girl,  and  the  name  of  the  heroine, 
Preciosa." 

Tho  italics  are  our  own,  and  tjio  words  italicized  involve  an  ob- 
vious contradiction.  •  We  cannot  understand  how  "  the'  love  of 
the  Spanish  student  for  the  Gipsy  girl"  can  bo  called  nn  "inci- 
dent," or  even  a  "  main  incident,"  at  all.  In  fuct,  this  love — this 
discordant  and  therefore  eventful  or  incidental  love — is  tho  true 
them  of  the  drama  of  Cervantes.  It  is  this  anomalous  "lovo" 
which  originates  tho  incidents  by  means  of  which,  itself,  Hits 
"love,"  the  thesis,  is  developed.  Having  baaed  his  play,  then, 
upon  tliis  "  love,"  we  cannot  admit  his  claim  to  originality  upon 
our  first  count ;  nor  has  he  any  right  to  say  that  he  has  adopted 
his  "subject"  "in  part."  It  is  clear  that  ho  has  adopted  it  alto* 
gethcr.  Nor  would  he  have  been  entitled  to  claim  originality  of 
subject,  even  had  he  based  his  story  upon  any  variety  of  love* 
arising  between  parties  naturally  separated  by  prejudices  of  eaeto— 
such,  for  example,  as  those  which  divide  the  Brahmin  from  the 
Pariah,  the  Ammonite  from  the  African,  or  even  the  Christian 
from  the  Jew.  For  here  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  is  the  real  thesis 
of  the  Spaniard.  But  when  the  drama  is  founded,  not  merely 
upon  this  general  thesis,  but  upon  this  general  thesis  in  the  iden- 
tical application  given  it  by  Cervantes — that  is  to  say,  upon  tho 
prejudice  of  caete  exemplified  in  tho  case  of  a  Catholic,  and  this 
Catholic  a  Spaniard,  and  this  Spaniard  a  student,  and  this  stu* 
dent  loving  a  Gipsy,  nnd  this  Gipsy  a  dancing-girl,  and  this  danc- 
ing-girl bearing  the  name  Preciosa — we  are  not  altogether  pre- 
pared to  be  informed  by  Professor  Longfellow  that  he  is  indebted 
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far  an  "incident  only"  to  the  "beautiful  Gitanilla  of  Oervan. 

tea.". 

Whether  our  author  it  original  upon  our  second  and  third 
point*— in  the  true  incidents  of  his  story,  or  in  the  manner  and 
am*  of  their  handling— will  be  more  distinct!/  seen  as  we 
proceed* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  "  The  Spanish  8tudenf  was  not  sub- 
entitled  u  A  Dramatic  Poem,"  rather  than  "  A  Play."  The  for 
aer  title  would  have  more  fully  conveyed  the  intention  of  the 
poet;  for,  of  course,  we  shall  not  do  Mr.  Longfellow  the  injustice 
to  suppose  that  his  design  has  been,  in  any  respect,  a  play,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  Whatever  mny  be  its  merits  in 
a  merely  poetical  view.  "  The  Spanish*  Student"  could  not  be  en- 
dured upon  the  stage. 

Its  plot  runs  thus :— Prcdosa,  the  daughter  of  a  SpanUh  gen- 
tleman, is  stolen,  while  an  infant,  by  Gipsies ;  brought  up  as  his 
own  daughter,  and  as  a  dancing-girl,  by  a  Gipsy  lender,  Crusado; 
and  by  him  betrothed  to  a  young  Gipsy,  Bartolomo.  At  Madrid, 
Preciosa  loves  and  is  beloved  by  Victorian,  a  student  of  Alcalda, 
who  resolves  to  marry  her,  notwithstanding  her  ante,  rumors  in- 
voking her  purity,  the  dissuasions  of  his  friends,  and  his  betrothal 
to  an  heiress  of  Madrid.  Preciosa  is  also  sought  by  the  Count  of 
Lara,  a  roui.  She  rejects  him.  He  forces  his  wny  into  her 
chamber,  and  is  there  seen  by  Victorian,  who,  misinterpreting 
some  words  overheard,  doubts  the  fidelity  of  his  mistress,  nnd 
leaves  her  in  anger,  after  challenging  the  Count  of  Lam.  In  the 
duel,  the  Count  receives  his  life  at  the  hands  of  Victorian  ;  de- 
clares his  ignorance  of  the  understanding  between  Victorian  and 
Preciosa;  boasts  of  favors  received  from  the  latter;  and,  to  miike 
good  bis  words,  produces  a  ring  which  she  gave  him,  he  asserts, 
at  a  pledge  of  her  love.  This  ring  is  a  duplicate  of  one  previous- 
ly given  the  girl  by  Victorian,  and  known  to  have  been  so  given, 
by  the  Count  Victorian  mistakes  it  for  his  own,  believes  nil  that 
has  been  said,  nnd  abandons  tho  Hold  to  his  rlviil,  who,  hmncdU 
sUrj  afterwards,  while  attempting  to  procure  access  to  tho  Gipsy, 
k  assassinated  by  Bartolom6.  Meanw.hilc,  Victorian,  wandering 
through  the  country,  reaches  Guadarrama.  Here  he  receives  a 
kttcr  from  Madrid,  disclosing  the  treachery  practised  by  Lara, 
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and  telling  that  Preciosa,  rejecting  his  addresses,  had  been, 
through  his  instrumentality  hissed  from  the  stage,  and  now  again 
roamed  with  the  Gipsies.  He  goes  in  search  of  her ;  finds  her  in 
a  wood  near  Guadarrama ;  approaches  her,  disguising  his  voice ; 
she  recognises  him,  pretending  she  does  not,  and  unaware  that  ho 
knows  her  innocence;  a  conversation  of  equivoqu$  ensues;  bo 
sees. his  ring  upon  her  anger;  otters  to  purchare  it;  she  refuses 
to  part  with  it ;  a  full  klaircmement  takes  places ;  at  this  junc- 
ture, a  servant  of  Victorian's  arrives  with  "  news  from  court," 
giving  the  first  intimation  of  the  true  parentage  of  Preciosa.  The 
lovers  set  out,  forthwith,  for  Madrid,  to  see  the  newly-discovered 
father.  On  the  route,  Bartolomo  dogs  their  steps ;  fires  at  Pre- 
ciosa; misses  her;  the  shot  b  returned;  ho  falls;  and  "The 
Spanish  Student"  is  concluded. 

This  plot,  however,  like  that  of  u  Tortesa,"  looks  better  in  our 
naked  digest  than  amidst  the  details  which  develop©  only  to  dis- 
figure it.  The  reader  of  the  play  itself  will  bo  astonished,  when 
he  remembers  the  name  of  the  author,  at  tltc  inconsequence  of  the 
incidents— at  the  utter  want  of  skill — of  art—  manifested  in  their 
conception  and  introduction.  In  dramatic  writing,  no  principlo  is 
more  clear  than  that  nothing  should  ho  said  or  dono  which  has 
not  a  tendency  to  devclope  the  catastrophe,  or  tho  characters.  But 
Mr.  Longfellow's  play  abounds  in  events  nnd  conversations  that 
have  no  ostensible  purpose,  and  certainly  answer  no  end.  In  what 
light,  for  example,  since  we  cannot  suppose  this  drama  intended 
for  the  stage,  are  we  to  regard  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act, 
where  a  long  dialogue  between  an  Archbishop  and  a  Cardinal  is 
wound  up  by  a  dance  from  Preciosa  f  The  Pope  thinks  of  abol- 
ishing public  dances  in  Spain,  and  the  priests  in  question  have 
been  delegated  to  exnmine,  personally,  the  proprieties  or  impro- 
prieties of  such  exhibitions*  With  this  view,  Preciosa  is  sum- 
moned nnd  required  to  give  n  specimen  of  her  skill.  Now  this, 
in  a  mere  sjiectncle,  would  do  very  well ;  for  hero  all  that  is 
dcmniided  is  an  oc€it»ion  or  an  oxcuao  for  a  dunce;  but  what 
business  has  it  in  a  pure  drama  1  or  in  what  regard  docs  it  (ur> 
ther  the  end  of  a  dramatic  poem,  intended  only  to  be  read?  In 
the  same  manner,  the  whole  of  scene  the  eighth,  in  the  same  act, 
b  occupied  with  six  lines  of  stage  directions,  as  follows : 
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ft*  fneefre,  The  orchestra  plage  the  Caehuea,  Sound  of  castanets  behind 
the  awns*.  The  curtain  rite*  and  discovers  Preeieea  in  the  attitude  of 
mmmmiUw)theaanee.  3%e  Caehuea.  lumuU.  Hisses.  Cries  of  Braea  I 
andAgutral    She  /alien  and  pauses.    The  music  Hope.    General  confu- 

But  the  meoneequence  of  which  we  complain  will  be  best  exem- 
plified by  an  entire  scene.  We  toko  scene  the  fourth,  net  the  first : 
An  in*  em  the  read  U  Alcald    Baltasae  asleep  on  a  bench.    Enter  Cmsfa. 

Chiepa.  Awl  here  we  ore,  ball  war  to  AJcoia,  between  cocks  and  mid- 
sighi    Body  o' me  1  what  an  mn  this  is  I    The  light  out  and  the  landlord 
attsep!    Mobil  andent  Daltamr ! 
[waking).  Here  I  am. 

Tea,  there  von  are,  like  a  one-eyed  aleade  in  a  town  without  in- 
Bring  a  hgnt,  and  let  mo  hare  supper. 

Baltamr.  Where  is  your  master  I 

Chimp*.  So  not  trouble  yourself  about  him.  We  Imito  stopped  a  moment 
to  breathe  our  Imsvcs;  and  if  lie  chooses  to  walk  up  mid  down  hi  the  open 
tor,  kniking  Into  the  sky  as  <*ie  who  hears  it  rain,  that  docs  not  satisfy  my 
hunger,  you  know,  fiut  bo  quick,  for  I  am  iu  a  hurry,  and  crwry  ouo 
stretches  Ism  legs  aeeordiug  to  the  length  of  hi*  coverlet  What  have  we  here  t 

Baltamr  [setting  a  light  on  the  taMcl  Btewod  rabbit 

Chispa  [eating}.  & sweience  of  Portalegru  1  stewed  kitten,  you  mean  1 

Baltamr.  And  a  pitcher  of  Pedro  Xiniencs;  with  a  roasted  penr  in  it 

Chispa  [drink'ng].  Ancient  Baltanar,  amigol  You  know  how  to  cry 
wine  and  soil  vinegar.  I  tell  you  this  is  nothing  but  vino  Unto  of  La  Man- 
saa,  with  a  tang  of  the  swinc-skiii. 

BaUaear.  1  twear  to  you  by  Saint  Simon  and  Judas,  it  it  all  as  I  say. 

Chispa.  And  I  swear  to  you  by  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  that  it  is  no 
ssehtfcmg.  Moreover,  your  supper  is  like  the  hidalgo's  dinner— very  little 
sjeat anda great  deal  of  taUe-doth. 

Baltamr.  Hal  ha  I  ha! 

Chispa.  And  more  imh*)  that  nuts. 

BaUaear.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  1  You  must  have  your  Joke,  Master  Cliispu.  But 
shall  I  not  ask  Den  Victorian  in  to  take  a  draught  of  the  Pedro  Ximonce  f 

Chiepa.  Ma;  yen  might  as  wall  say,  "Don't  you  want  soni*r  to  a 


BaUaear.  Why  doss  he  go  so  often  to  Madrid  I 

Chiepa.  lot  the  same  reason  that  he  eats  no  supper.     lis  is  in  love. 
Ware  yen  ever  in  love,  BaHasar  t 

Baltamr.  I  was  never  out  of  it,  good  Chiepa.    It  has  been  the  torment 
ef  my  life. 

Chim*.  Whall  are  you  on  fire,  too,  old  hay-stack  f    Why,  we  shall 
be  abas  to  put  yen  out 

Victorian  [without].  Chispa! 

Chiepa.  Goto  bed,  Pero  Orullo,  for  the  cocks  are  crowing. 

Fitter***.  Eel  Ouspal  Cbispal 

Chiepa.  Eal  Seftor.    Come  with  me,  ancient  Baltasar,  and  bring  water 
ftr  taw  bones.    I  will  pay  lor  the  sapper  to-morrow.  [Exeunt] 

How  here  the  question  occurs — wbnt  is  accomplished  f  How 

has  the  subject  been  forwarded  f  We  did  not  need  to  learn  that 

Tintirini  wns  h  lore— that  was  known  before;  and  all  thai  we 
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glean  is  that  a  stupid  imitation  of  Sancho  Pansa  drinks,  in  the 
course  of  two  minutes,  (the  time  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  the 
scene,)  a  bottle  of  vino  tinto,  by  way  of  Pedro  Ximcnes,  and  de- 
vours a  stewed  kitten  in  place  of  a  rabbit 

In  the  beginning  of  the  play  this  Cliispa  is  die  valet  of  Victo- 
rian; subsequently  we  find  him  the  servant  of  another ;  and  near 
the  denouement,  he  returns  to  his  original  master.  No  cause  is 
assigned,  and  not  even  the  shadow  of  an  object  is  attained ;  the 
whole  tergiversation  being  but  another  instance  of  the  gross  in* 
consequence  which  abounds  in  the  play. 

The  author's  deficiency  of  skill  is  especially  evinced  in  the  scene 
of  the  eelaireiaement  between  Victorian  and  Prcciosa.  The  for* 
irter  having  been  en  lighted  respecting  the  trno  character  of  the 
latter,  by  means  of  a  Utter  received  at  Ouadarraran,  from  a  friend 
at  Madrid,  (bow  wofully  inartistic*!  is  this !)  resolves  to  go  in 
search  of  her  forthwith,  and  forthwith,  also,  discovers  her  in  a 
wood  close  at  hand.  Whereupon  he  approaches,  disguising  nil 
votes :— yea,  we  are  required  to  believe  that  a  lovor  may  so  die* 
guise  his  voice  from"  his  mistress,  as  oven  to  render  his  person  in 
full  view,  irrccognisable  1  He  approaches,  and  each  knowing  the 
other,  a  conversation  ensues  under  tire  hypothesis  that  each  to  ike 
other  is  unknown— n  very  unoriginal,  and,  of  course,  a  very  silly 
source  of  equivoque,  (it  only  for  the  guin-elastic  imagination  of  an 
infant  But  what  we  especially  complain  of  here,  is  that  ow  pool 
should  have  taken  so  many  and  so  obvious  pains  to  bring  about 
this  position  of  equivoque,  when  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
have  served  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  injuria*  his  intended 
effect  I    Read,  for  example  this  passage : 

Victorian.    I  never  loved  a  moid; 
For  she  I  loved  was  then  a  maid  no  mors. 

Precioea.    How  know  you  that? 

Victorian.    A  little  bird  in  the  air 
Whispered  the  secret. 

Preeioea.    There,  tako  back  your  gold  I 
Your  hand  is  cold  like  a  deceiver's  hand  I 
There  is  no  Messing  in  iu  charity  I 
Make  her  your  wife,  lor  you  have  been  abused; 
Andvou  shall  mend  your  fortunes  mending  hers, 

Victorian.    How  Bke  an  angers  speaks  the  tongue  of  wesnesw 
When  pleading  in  another's  cause  her  oWol 

Now  here  it  is  dear  that  if  we  understood  Preeioea  to  be  walry 
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Ignorant  of  Victorian's  identity,  the  u  pleading  in  another's  cause 

her  own,*  woiM  create  a  favorable  impression  npon  the  reader,  or 

specUtor.    But  the  advice— "  Make  her  your  wife,"  cW,  takes 

an  Interested  and  selfish  turn  when  we  remember  that  she  knows 

la  whom  she  speaks. 

Again,  when  Victorian  says, 

Thai  b  a  pretty  ring  upon  yew  finger, 
nay  give  it  sas  I 

Aad  when  she  replies: 

No,  aster  from  say  nana 
Shall  taat  he  mkaa, 

we  are  inclined  to  think  her  only  an  artful  coquette,  knowing,  as 
we  do,  the  extent  of  her  knowledge ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
have  applauded  her  constancy  (as  the  author  intended)  had  she 
keen  represented  ignorant  of  Victorian's  presence.  The  effect 
upon  the  audience,  in  a  word,  would  be  pleasant  in  place  of  dis- 
agreeable were  the  case  altered  as  we  suggest,  while  the  effect 
npon  Victorian  would  remain  altogether  untouched. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  deficiency  in  the  dramatic 
set*  is  to  be  found  in  the  mode  of  bringing  about  the  discovery 
cf  Prccksa's  parentage.  In  the  very  moment  of  the  ictaircmc- 
stem/  between  the  lovers,  Chispa  arrives  almost  as  a  matter  of 
cental,  and  settles  the  point  in  a  sentence: 

Goad  news  from  Court;  Good  news!  Beltrsn  Grasade, 
Tne  Oount  of  Ihs  Cslet  is  not  your  father, 
But  your  true  lather  has  relumed  to  Spain 
Laden  with  wealth.    You  are  no  mors  a  Gipsy. 

Now  here  are  three  points:— first,  the  extreme  baldness,  plati- 
tude, and  independent*  of  the  incident  narrated  by  Chispa.  The 
ejperfoae  return  of  the  father  (we  are  tempted  to  say  the  excee- 
eheif  opportune)  stands  by  itself— has  no  relation  to  any  other 
event  in  the  play— does  not  appear  to  arise,  in  the  way  of  rtiult. 
Irons  any  incident  or  incidents  that  have  arisen  before.  It  bus 
the  air  of  a  happy  chance,  of  a  God-send,  of  an  ultra-accident,  in- 
vented  by  the  playwright  by  way  of  compromise  for  his  lack  of 
invention,  Net  Den*  interrit,  Ac, — but  here  the  god  has  inter* 
posed,  aad  the  knot  is  laughably  unworthy  of  the  god. 
The  second  point  concents  the  return  of  the  father  *  laden  with 
Th?  lover  has  abandoned  his  mistress  in  her  poverty, 
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and,  while  yet  the  words  of  his  proffered  reconciliation  hang  upon 
his  lips,  comes  his  own  servant  with  the  news  that  the  mistress9 
father  has  returned  M  laden  with  wealth.19  Now,  so  far  as  regards 
the  audience,  who  are  behind  the  scene*  and  know  the  fidelity  of 
the  lever — so  far  as  regards  the  audience,  nil  is  right ;  but  the 
poet  had  no  business  to  place  his  heroine  in  the  sad  predicament 
of  being  forced,  provided  she  is  not  a  fool,  to  suspect  both  the  ig- 
norance and  Die  disinterestedness  of  tlie  hero. 

The  third  point  has  reference  to.  the  words — "  You  arc  now  no 
more  a  Gipsy."  The  tlie*i*  of  this  drama,  as  we  have  .already 
said,  is  love  disregarding  the  prejudices  of  casie,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  thesis,  the  powers  of  the  dramatist  have*  been 
engaged,  or  should  have'  been  engaged,  during  tlie  whole  of  the 
three  acts  of  tlie  play.  Tlie  interest  excited  lies  in  our  admira- 
tion of  the  sacrifice,  and  of  tlie  love  that  could  make  it ;  but  this 
interest  immediately  and  disagreeably  subsides  when  we  find  that 
the  sacrifice  has  been  made  to  no  purpose.  "  You  are  no  more  a 
Gipsy9*  dissolves  the  charm,  and  obliterates  tlie  whole  impression 
which  the  author  has  been  at  so  much  labor  to  convey.  Our  ro- 
mantic sense  of  the  hero's  chivalry  declines  into  a  complacent 
satisfaction  with  his  fate.  We  drop  our  enthusiasm,  with  tlie  en- 
thusiast, and  jovially  shake  by  the  hand  the  mere  man  of  good 
luck.  But  is  not  tlie  latter  feeling  the  more  comfortnhlo  of  tlie 
two!  Perhaps  so;  but " comfortable99  is  not  exactly  the  word 
Mr.  LongfeHow  might  wish  applied  to  the  end  of  his  drama,  and 
then  why  be  at  the  trouble  of  building  up  an  effect  through  a 
hundred  and  eighty  pages,  merely  to  knock  it  down  at  the  end  of 
the  hundred  and  eighty-first  f 

We  have  already  given,  at  some  length,  our  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  plot— and  of  that  of  "The  Spanish  Student,99  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  speak  at  all.  It  has  nothing  of  construc- 
tion about  it.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  single  incident  which 
has  any  uecessnry  dependence  upon  any  one  other.  Not  only 
might  we.  take  away  two-thirds  of  tlie  whole  without  ruin— but 
without  detriment— indeed  with  a  positive  benefit  to  the  mass* 
And,  even  as  regards  the  mere  order  of  arrangement,  we  might 
with  a  very  decided  chance  of  improvement,  put  the  scenes  in  m 
bag,  give  them  a  shake  *r  two  by  way  of  shuffle,  and  tumble 
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them  out  The  whole  mode  of  collocation— not  to  speak  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  incidents  in  themselves— evinces,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  an  ntter'  and  radical  want  of  the  adapting  or  con* 
struetive  power  which  the  drama  so  imperatively  demands. 

Of  the  unorigmnlity  of  the  thesis  we  hare  already  spoken ; 
and  now,  to  the  unorigimility  of  the  events  by  which  the  thesis 
is  developed,  we  need  do  little  more  tluin  allude.  What,  indeed, 
could  we  say  of  such  incidents  as  the  child  stolen  by  gipsies — as 
her  education  as  a  daiu*uM—BM  her  betrothal  to  a  Gipsy — as  her 
preference  for  a  gentleman — as  the  rumors  against  her  purity — as 
her  persecution  by  a  roui — as  the  inruption  of  the  roui  into  her 
sheimVr — as  the  consequent  misunderstanding  between  her  and 
her  hirer  as  the  dnd— -as  the  defeat  of  the  roui — as  the  receipt 
of  his  Kfc  from  the  hero— as  his  boasts  of  success  with  the  girl- 
as  the  rum  of  the  duplicate  ring — as  the  field,  in  consequence, 
abandoned  by  the  lover — as  the  assassination  of  Lara  while  scaling 
the  girPs  bed-chamber — as  the  disconsolate  peregrination  of  Vic- 
torian— as  the  equivoque  scene  with  Prectosa — as  the  offering  to 
purchase  the  ring  and  the  refusal  to  part  with  it — as  the  "  news 
from  court91  telling  of  the  Gipsy's  true  parentage — what  could 
we  say  of  all  these  ridiculous  things,  except  that  we  huve  met 
them,  each  and  all,  some  two  or  three  hundred  times  before,  and 
that  they  have  formed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  staple  ma- 
terial of  every  Hop-O'My-Thumb  tragedy  since  the  flood  f  Then* 
is  not  an  incident,  from  the  first  page  of  "  The  Spanish  Student n 
to  the  last  and  most  satisfactory,  which  we  would  not  undertake 
to  and  boldly,  at  tea  minutes9  notice,  in  some  one  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  comedies  of  intrigue  attributed  to  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega. 

But  if  our  poet  is  grossly  unoriginal  in  his  subject,  and  in  the 
events  which  evolve  it,  may  he  not  be  original  in  his  handling  or 
•sat/  We  really  grieve  to  say  that  he  is  not,  unless,  indeed,  we 
pant  him  the  meed  of  originality  for  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  he  has  jumbled  together  the  quaint  and  stilted  tone  of  the 
©W  English  dramatists  with  the  degagk  air  of  Cervantes.  But 
this  is  a  |»omt  upon  which,  through  want  of  space,  we  must  no- 
—■illy  permit  the  reader  to  judge  altogether  for  himself.  We 
taste,  however,  a  passage  from  the  8econd  scene  of  the  first 
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act,  by  way  of  showing  how  very  easy  a  matter  it  is  to  make  a 

man  discourse  Snncho  Pnnr.a  : 

Chifpn.  Abernuncio  Satanasl  and  a  plague  upon  sit  lover*  who  ramble 
About  st  night,  drinking  tho  elements,  in»tend  of  sleeping  quietly  in  their 
bed*.  Kvery  dead  man  to  his  cemetery,  any  I ;  mid  every  Irtar  to  In*  inenas* 
tery.  Now,  here*  mv  muster  Victorian,  yesterday  n  cow-keeper  mitt  to-day 
a  gentleman ;  yesterday  a  student  and  to-day  a  lover ;  sncl  I  am**  he  up 
later  than  tlie  nightingale,  for  an  tho  abbot  sing*  so  moot  (he  uncrifltitn  res* 
poml  Qod  grant  he  may  soon  be  married*  tar  iheu  **hull  nil  tins  ncrcitndtng 
cease.  Ay.  marrv,  mam.  marry !  Mother,  what  ilocs  marry  mean  I  It 
means  to  spin,  to  bear  children,  and  to  ween,  my  daughter  I  And,  of  a  truth, 
there  is  something  more  in  matrimony  tlian  the  wedding-ring.  And  now* 
gentlemen,  Pax  vobiseuml  as  the  ass  satd  to  tlie  CAbbtgcsT 

And,  we  might  add*  as  an  ass  only  should  say. 

In  fact,  throughout  "The  Spanish  Student,"  as  well  as  through* 
out  other  coni]>ositions  of  its  author,  there  runs  a  very  obvious 
vein  of  imitation.  We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  something 
we  have  seen  before — some  old  acquaintance  in  manner  or  mat- 
ter; and  even  where  tlie  similarity  cannot  be  said  to  amount  to 
plagiarism,  it  is  still  injurious  to  the  poet  in  tlie  good  opinion  of 
him  who  reads. 

Among  the  minor  defects  of  the  play,  we  may  mention  the 
frequent  allusion  to  book  incidents  not  generally  known,  and  re- 
quiring  each  a  note  by  way  of  explanation.  The  drama  demands 
that  everything  lie  so  instantaneously  evident  that  ho  who  runt 
may  read ;  and  the  only  impression  effected  by  these  notee  to  a 
play  is,  tiiat  the  author  is  desirous  of  showing  his  reading. 

We  may  mention,  also,  occasional  tautologies— such  as : 

Never  did  I  behold  thee  so  mUirtd 
And  pmrmented  in  beauty  as  to-night  I 

Or— 

What  wo  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  fruit 
Into  trofupmrmt  crystal,  bright  tW  cUor  t 

We  may  speak,  too,  of  more  than  occasional  errors  of  grammar. 
For  example,  p.  23 :  • 

Did  ne  one  sos  thee  f    Hone,  my  love,  but  thmk 

Jlerc  "  but"  is  not  a  conjunction,  but  a  preposition,  and  gov* 

eras  thee  in  the  objective.     M  None  but  thee"  would  bo  right  5 

meaning  none  except  thee,  eating  thee.  At  page  27,  M  mayst"  is 

somewhat  incorrectly  written  w  may  W    An  page  34  we  have  1 
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Bins  authority  and  aaalogy  are  both  against  Mr.  Longfellow. 
"Then"  ale*  it  here  •  preposition  governing  tbe  objective,  nod 
amning  «n,  or.  mtcepi.  "I  have  none  other  God  than  thee,9' 
*«.  8ee.Home  Tooke.  Tbe  Latin  u  ftiaai  /<"  ie  exactly  equiva- 
lent   At  page  SO  we  read : 

Z0»  ato  1  am  a  captive,  and  tta*  fa** 
I  have  a  gentle  gaoler. 

Here  M  like  thee"  (although  grammatical  of  course)  does  not 
convey  the  Wen.  Mr.  L.  docs  not  mcaii  that  the  speaker  is  like 
the  bird  itself,  but  that  his  condition  resembles  it.  The  true  read- 
ing would  than  be  t 

Am  ik$m  I  am  a  captive,  and,  m$  the*, 
I  have  a  gentle  gamer: 

That  is  to  say,  me  thou  art,  and  ae  thou  haet. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  regret  that  Professor  Longfellow  has  writ- 
tea  this  work,  and  foci  especially  vexed  that  ho  has  committed 
himself  by  Ha  republication.  Only  when  regarded  as  a  mere 
para,  can  it  be  said  to  have  merit  of  niiy  kind.  For,  in  fact,  it  is 
ualy  when  we  separate  the  poem  from  the  drama,  that  the  pas- 
sages we  have  commended  as  beautiful  can  be  understood  to  have 
beauty.  We  are  not  too  sure,  indeed,  that  a  u  dramatic  poem" 
knot  a  flat  contradiction  in  term*.  At  all  events  a  man  of  true 
geaiue,  (and  such  Mr.  L.  unquestionably  i*,)  has  no  business  with 
these  hybrid  and  paradoxical  composition*.  Let  a  poem  be  a  * 
poem  only ;  let  a  play  be  a  play  and  nothing  more.  As  for  M  The 
8paniah  Student,"  its  thesis  is  unoriginal ;  its  incidents  are  an- 
thjns;  its  plot  is  no  plot;  its  characters  have  no  character:  in 
«W,  fc  is  little  better  than  a  play  upon  words,  to  style  it  «  A 
Ray"  at  at 
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"Ilyh  porter"  says  Ohitmfort,  "  que  toute  id4e  publique,  toute 
contention  reeue,  at  une  tottiec,  cardie  a  eonvenue  ou  pint  grmnd 
nombre."— One  would  bo  safe  in  wagering  that  any  given  public 
idea  is  erroneous,  for  it  has  been  yielded  to  the  clamor  of  the 
majority ;— and  this  strictly  philosophical,  although  somewhat 
French  assertion,  has  especial  bearing  upon  the  whole  race  of 
what  are  termed  maxims  and  popular  proverbs ;  nine-tenths  of 
which  are  the  quintessence  of  folly.  One  of  the  most  deplorably 
false  of  them  is  the  antique  adage,  Dt  yuelioue  non  e$t  disputt*- 
rfaas— there  should  be  no  disputing  about  taste.  Here  the  idea 
designed  to  be  conveyed  is  that  any  one  person  lias  as  just  right 
to  consider  his  own  taste  the  true,  as  lias  any  one  other— that 
taste  itself,  in  short,  is  an  arbitrary  something,  amenable  to  no 
law,  and  measurable  by  no  definite  rules.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  thai  the  exceedingly  vague  and  impotent  treatises  which 
are  alone  extant,  have  much  to  answer  for  as  regards  confirming  the 
general  error.  Not  the  least  important  service  which,  hereafter, 
mankind  will  owe  to  Phrenology,  may,  perhaps,  be  recognised 
in  an  analysis  of  the  real  principles,  and  a  digest  of  the  resulting 
laws  of  taste.  These  principles,  in  fact,  are  as  clearly  traceable, 
and  these  laws  as  readily  susceptible  of  system  as  are  any 
whatever. 

In  the  meantime,  tbe  insane  adage  above  mentioned  is  in  no 
respect  more  generally,  more  stupidly,  and  more  pertinaciously 
quoted  than  by  the  admirers  of  what  b  termed  the  "good  old 
Pope,"  or  the  "good  old  Goldsmith  school"  of  poetry,  in 
reference  to  the  bolder,  more  natural,  and  more  Heed  compositions 
of  such  authors  as  Coflttogon  and  Lamartinef  in  France ;  Herder, 

•Ballade  and  other  Poem*  By  Henry  Wadfworth  Longfellow,  Anther 
rf-y^^^W^W-HrP°r^"^r8eoend  Edition.    John  Owen i 

-  f  We  shade  here  chiefly  ta  the  -  David  •  ef  OoMlegca,  art  #1*  t»  the 
•CM»d**Ami**ol  Lamar** 
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Earner,  and  UMand  in  Germany ;  Bran  and  Bnggesen  in  Den- 
mark; Bellman,  Tegner,  and  Nyberg*  in  8weden ;  Keats,  Shelly, 
Coleridge,  and  Tennyson  in  England  ;  Lowell  and  Longfellow  in 
America.  "  De  guetibue  won,"  say  these  M  good-old-school " 
fellows ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  mental  translation  of 
the  phrase  is — "  We  pity  your  taste — we  pity  everybody's  taste 
hat  our  own.** 

It  is  our  purpose  to  controvert  the  popular  idea  that  the  poets 
just  mentioned  owe  to  novelty,  to  trickeries  of  expression,  and 
to  other  meretricious  effects,  their  appreciation  by  certain  readers : 
--to  demonstrate  (for  the  mutter  is  susceptible  of  demonstration) 
that  such  poetry  and  each  alone  has  fulfilled  the  legitimate  office 
of  the  muse ;  has  thoroughly  satisfied  an  earnest  and  unquencha- 
ble desire  existing  in  the  heart  of  man. 

This  volume  of  Ballads  and  Tales  includes,  with  several  brief 
original  pieces,  a  translation  from  the  Swedish  of  Tegner.  In 
attempting  (what  never  should  be  attempted)  a  literal  version  of 
both  the  words  and  the  metre  of  this  poem,  Professor  Longfellow 
has  mflejd  to  do  justice  either  to  his  author  or  himself.  He  has 
striven  to  do  what  no  man  ever  did  well,  and  what,  from  the 
nature  of  language  itself,  never  can  be  well  done.  Unless,  for 
example,  we  shall  come  to  have  an  influx  of  epondeee  in  our 
English  tongue,  it  will  always  be  impossible  to  construct  an 
Eagtish  hexameter.  Our  spondees,  or,  we  should  say,  our  spon- 
daic words,  are  rare.  In  the  8wedish  they  are  nearly  as  abundant 
as  in  the  Latin  and  Greek.  We  have  only  "compound"  "context," 
-jootfaU?  and  a  few  other  similar  ones.  This  is  the  difficulty ; 
and  that  it «  so  will  become  evident  upon  reading  "  The  Children 
ef  the  Lord's  Sapper/*  where  the  sole  readable  verses  are  those 
in  which  we  meet  with  the  rare  spondaio  dissyllables.  We  mean 
to  say  readable  ae  ktxametere;  for  many  of  them  will  read  very 
well  as  mere  English  dactylics  with  certain  irregularities. 

Much  aa  we  admire  the  genius  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  we  are  fully 
sensible  of  his  many  errors  of  affectation  and  imitation.  His 
srtisttoa)  skill  is  great,  and  his  ideality  high.  But  his  conception 
of  the  edme  of  poesy  ie  all  wrong;  and  this  we  shall  prove  at 
future  day— to  our  own  satisfaction,  at  least    His  didactics 
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are  all  out  of  place.  He  has  written  brilliant  poems — by  accident ; 
that  is  to  say  when  permitting  his  genius  to  get  the  better  of  his 
conventional  habit  of  thinking — a  habit  deduced  from  German 
study.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  didactic  moral  may  nqt  be 
well  made  the  under-current  of  a  poetical  thesis ;  but  that  it  can 
never  be  well  put  So  obtrusively  forth,  it*  in  the  mnjoi  ily  of  his 
compositions 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Longfellow's  conception  of  the  aime  of 
poesy  is  erroneous ;  and  tliat  thus,  laboring  at  a  disadvantage,  he 
does  violent  wrong  to  his  own  high  powers ;  find  now  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  arc  his  ideas  of  the  aims  of  the  Muse,  as  wc  gntlier 
these  ideas  from  the  general  tendency  of  his  poem*  ?  It  will  bo 
at  once  evident  that,  imbued  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  German 
song  (in  pure  conventionality)  he  regards  tlte  inculcation  of  a 
moral  as  essential.  Here  we  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  that  we 
have  reference  only  to  the  general  tendency  of  his  compositions; 
for  there  are  some  magnificent  exceptions,  where,  as.  if  by  acci- 
dent, be  has  permitted  his  genius  to  get  the  better  of  his  conven- 
tional prejudice.  But  didacticism  is  the  prevalent  tone  of  his 
song.  His  invention,  his  imagery,  his  all,  is  made  subservient  to 
the  elucidation  of  some  one  or  more  points  (but  rarely  of  more 
than  one)  which  he  looks  upon  as  truth.  And  that  this  mode 
of  procedure  will  find  stern  defenders  should  never  excite  surprise, 
so  long  as  the  world  is  full  to  overflowing  with  cant  and  conven- 
ticles. There  are  men  who  will  scramble  on  aH  fours  through 
the  muddiest  sloughs  of  vice  to  pick  up  a  single  apple  of  virtue. 
There  are  things  called  men  who,  so  long  as  the  sun  rolls,  will 
greet  with  snuffling  hutzas  every  figure  that  takes  upon  itself  the 
semblance  of  truth,  even  although  the  figure,  in  itself  only  a 
M  stuffed  Paddy,"  bo  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  toga  on  the  statue 
of  Washington,  or  out  of  season  as  rabbits  in  the  days  of  the 
dog-star 

We  say  this  with  little  fear  of  contradiction.  Yet  the  spirit  of 
our  assertion  must  be  more  heeded  than  tho  letter.  Mankind 
have  eeemed  to  define  Poesy  in  a  thousand,  and  in  a  thousand 
conflicting  definitions.  But  the  war  is  one  only  of  words.  In* 
duction  is  as  well  applicable  to  this  subject  as  to  the  most  palpa- 
ble and  utilitarian ;  and  by  its  sober  processes  we  find  that,  m 
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t  to  compositions  which  havo  been  really  received  as  poems, 
At  imaginative,  or,  more  popularly,  the  creative  portions  alone 
hare  ensured  them  to  be  so  received.  Yet  these  works,  on  a* 
of  these  portions,  having  once  been  so  received  and  so 
d,  it  has  happened,  naturally  and  inevitably,  that  other  por- 
tions totally  unpoetic  have  not  only  come  to  be  regarded  by  the 
popular  voice  as  poetic,  but  have  been  made  to  serve  as  false 
#  standards  of  perfection,  in  the  adjustment  of  other  poetical  claims. 
Whatever  has  been  found  in  whatever  has  been  received  as  a 
poem  has  been  Mindly  regarded  as  ex  statu  poetic  And  this  is 
a  species  of  pros*  error  which  scarcely  could  have  made  its  way 
Into  any  leas  intangible  topic  In  fact  that  license  which  apper- 
tains to  the  Muse  herself,  it  has  been  thought  decorous,  if  not 
sagacious  to  indulge,  in  all  examination  of  her  character. .... 

Poesy  is  a  response — unsatisfactory  it  is  true— but  still  iu 
some  measure  a  response,  to  a  natural  and  irrepressible  demand. 
Man  being  what  he  is,  the  time  could  never  havo  been  in  which 
Poesy  was  not  Its  first  element  is  the  thirst  for  supernal 
BtAtrrr— a  beauty  which  is  not  afforded  the  soul  by  any  exist- 
ing collocation  of  earth's  forms— a  beauty  which,  perhaps,  no 
possible  combination  of  these  forms  would  fully  produce.  Its 
second  element  is  the  attempt  to  satisfy  this  thirst  by  novel  com- 
binations among  tliose  forms  of  beauty  which  already  exist— or  by 
novel  combinations  of  those  combinations  which  our  predecessors, 
Ming  in  chase  of  the  same  phantom,  have  already  set  in  order. 
We  thus  clearly  deduce  the  novelty,  the  originality,  the  invention, 
the  imagination,  or  lastly  the  creation  of  mauty,  (for  the  terms 
as  here  employed  are  synonymous,)  as  the  essence  of  all  Poesy. 
Nor  is  this  Men  so  much  at  variance  with  ordinary  opinion  as,  at 
tot  sight,  it  may  appear.  A  multitude  of  antique  dogmas  on 
tins  topic  will  be  found,  when  divested  of  extrinsic  speculation, 
to  be  easily  resoluble  into  the  definition  now  proposed.  We  do 
nothing  more  than  present  tangibly  the  vaguo  clouds  of  the 
world's  idea.  We  recognise  the  idea  itself  floating,  unsettled,  in- 
definite, in  eveiy  attempt  which  has  yet  been  made  to  circumscribe 
the  conception  of  M  Poesy"  in  words.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
Is  observable  in  the  fact  that  no  definition  exists,  in  which  either 
"the  boantiful,"  or  some  one  of  those  qualities  which  we  havo 
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above  designated  synonymously  with  "creation,"  has  not  been 
pointed  out  as  the  chief  attribute  of  the  Muse  "  Invention," 
however,  or  "imagination,"  is  by  far  more  commonly  insisted 
upon.  The  word  *«<•>*<*  itself  (creation)  sjwnks  volumes  upon  this 
point  Neither  will  it  be  amiss  hero  to  mention  Count  Billfold's 
'definition  of  poetry  as  "Hart  d'exprimer  les  pensies  par  la  fic- 
tion" With  this  definition  (of  which  tlio  philosophy  is  profound 
to  a  certain  extent)  the  German  terms  Dichthunst,  tlio  art  of  fic- 
tion, and  Diehten,  to  feign,  which  arc  used  for  "poetry"  and  "  to 
make  verses"  are  in  full  and  remarkable  accordance.  It  is,  never- 
theless, in  the  combination  of  the  two  omiii-prcvalcnt  ideas  that 
the  novelty,  and,  we  believe,  the  force  of  our  own  proposition  is 
to  be  found 

The  elements  of  that  beauty  which  is  felt  in  sound,  may  be  the 
mutual  or  common  heritage  of  Earth  and  Heaven.  Contenting 
ourselves  with  the  firm  conviction,  that  music  (in  its  modifications 
of  rhythm  and  rhyme)  is  of  so  vast  a  moment  to  Poesy,  as  never 
to  be  neglected  by  him  who  is  truly  poetical — is  of  so  mighty  a 
force  in  furthering  tho  great  aim  intended,  that  he  is  mad  who  re- 
jects its  assistance — content  with  this  idea  we  shall  not  (muse  to 
maintain  its  absolute  essentiality,  for  tho  mere  sake  of  rounding  a 
definition.  That  our  definition  of  poetry  will  necessarily  exclude 
much  of  what,  through  a  supine  toleration,  has  been  hitherto 
ranked  as  poetical,  is  a  matter  which  affords  us  'not  wen  mo- 
mentary concern.  We  address  but  the  thoughtful,  and  heed  only 
their  approval — with  onr  own.  If  our  suggestions  are  truthful, 
then  "after  many  days"  shall  they  be  undci stood  as  truth,  even 
though  found  in  contradiction  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  so  un* 
derstood.     If  false,  shall  we  not  bo  the  first  to  bid  them  die  f 

Wo  would  reject,  of  course,  all  such  matters  as  "Armstrong  on 
Health,*'  a  revolting  production  ;  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  which 
may  well  be  content  with  tlte  title  of  an  "  Essay  in  Rhyme ;" 
*•  Hudibras"  and  other  merely  humorous  pieces.  We  do  not 
gainsay  tho  peculiar  merits  of  either  of  these  latter  compositions 
—-but  deny  them  the  position  held.  In  a  notice  of  Brain* 
ard's  Poems,  we  took  occasion  to  show  that  the  common  use 
of  a  certain  instrument,  (rhythm,)  had  tended,  more  than 
aught  else,  to  confound  humorous  verse  with  poetry.  The 
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•kervatioa  it  now  recalled  to  corroborate  what  we  have  just 
«ald  Jo  respect  to  the  vast  effect  or  force  of  melody  in  itsclf—na 
effect  which  could  elevate  into  even  momentary  confusion  with 
the  highest  efforts  of  mind,  compositions  such  a*  are  the  greater 

number  of  satires  or  burlesques 

We  have  shown  our  ground  of  objection  to  the  general  themes' 
of  Professor  Longfellow.    In  common  with  nil  who  claim  the  sa- 
cred title  of  poet,  he  should  limit  his  endeavors  to  the  creation  of 
novel  moods  of  beauty,  in  form,  in  color,  in  sound,  in  sentiment; 
for  over  all  this  wide  range  has  the  poetry  of  words  dominion. 
To  what  the  world  terms  prose  may  be  safely  and  ]»roj>er»y  left 
all  else.    The  artist  who  doubt*  of  his  thesis,  may  alwuys  resolve 
Ms  doubt  by  the  single  question — ••  might  not  this  matter  be  as 
well  or  better  handled  in  prose  T    If  it  may,  then  is  it  no  sub- 
ject for  the  Muse.    In  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  Beauty 
we  are  content  to  rest ;  being  careful  only  to  suggest  that,  in  our 
peculiar  views,  It  must  be  understood  as  inclusive  of  the  subiitns. 
Of  the  pieces  which  constitute  the  present  volume,  there  are 
»ot  more  than  one  or  two  thoroughly  fulfilling  the  ideas  we  have 
proposed  {  although  the  volume,  as  a  wholo,  is  by  no  means  so 
thergeable  with  didacticism  as  Mr.  Longfellow's  previous  book* 
Wc  would  mantle*  as  pecms  nearly  true,  "The  Village  ltlaeb* 
tmUkfT  ••The  Wreck  of  the   Hesperus,11  and  especially  "The 
Skeleton  in  Armor."    In  the  first-mentioned  we  have  the  beauty 
of  simple-mindedness  as  a  genuine  thesis ;  aud  this  thesis  is  in- 
imitably handled  until  the  concluding  stanxa,  where  the  spirit  of 
legitimate  poesy  is  aggrieved  in  the  poiuted  antithetical  deduction 
of  a  atoral  from  what  has  gone  before     In  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus"  we  have  the  beauty  of  child-liko  confidence  and  inno- 
cence, with  that  of  the  father's  stern  courage  and  affection.     But, 
with  slight  exception,  those  particulars  of  the  storm  here  detailed 
aie  not  poetic  subjects.    Their  thrilling  horror  belongs  to  prone, 
in  which  it  could  be  for  more  effectively  discussed,  as  Professor 
Longfellow  may  assure  himself  at  any  moment  by  experiment. 
There  an  points  of  a  tempest  which  afford  the  loftiest  and  truest 
poetical  themes— points  in  which  pure  beauty  is  found,  or,  better 
•tffl,  beauty  heightened  into  the  sublime,  by  terror.    But  when 
it  read,  among  other  similar  things,  thai 
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The  salt  sea  was  fatten  on  her  breast, 
The  salt  tears  in  hei  eyas, 

we  feel,  if  not  positive  disgust,  at  least  a  chilling  sense  of  the  in- 
appropriate. In  the  "Skeleton  in  Armor91  wo  find  a  pure  and 
perfect  tnesis  artistically  treated.  Wc  find  the  beauty  of  bold 
courage  and  self-confidence,  of  love  and  maiden  devotion,  of  reck- 
less adventure,  and  finally  of  lifc-contemning  grief.  Combined 
with  all  this,  we  have  numerous  point*  of  beauty  apparently  in- 
sulated, but  all  aidin?  the  main  effect  or  impression.  The  heart 
is  stirred,  and  the  mind  does  not  lament  it*  malmstructton.  The 
metre  is  simple,  sonorous,  well-balanced,  and  fully  adapted  to  the 
subject  Upon  the  whole,  there  are  fewer  truer  poems  than  this. 
It  has  but  one  defect — an  important  one.  The  prose  remark* 
prefacing  the  narrative  arc  really  neeersary.  But  every  work  of 
art  should  contain  within  itself  all  that  is  requisite  for  its  own 
comprehension.  And  this  remark  is  especially  true  of  the  ballad. 
In  poems  of  magnitude  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  not,  at  all  times, 
enabled  to  include,  in  one  comprehensive  survey,  the  proportions 
and  proper  adjustment  of  the  whole*  He  is  pleased,  if  at  all, 
with  particular  passages ;  and  the  sum  of  his  pleasure  b  com- 
pounded of  tlic  sums  of  the  pleasurable  sentiments  Inspired  by 
these  Individual  passage*  In  the  progress  of  perusal,  tittli  in 
pieces  of  less  extent,  the  pleasure  Is  tmif  us,  In  the  proper  accept 
tation  of  this  term — the  understanding  is  employed,  without  diftV 
culty,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  picture  as  a  whole  ;  and  thus 
its  effect  will  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  perfection  of  its 
finish,  upon  the  nice  adaptation  of  its  constituent  parts,  and  es- 
pecially, upon  what  is  rightly  termed  by  Schlegcl  the  unity  or 
totality  of  interest.  But  the  practice  of  prefixing  explanatory  pas- 
sages is  utterly  at  variance  with  such  unity.  By  the  prefix,  we  are 
either  put  in  possession  of  the  subject  of  the  poem,  or  some  hint, 
historic  fact*  or  suggestion,  is  thereby  afforded,  not  included  in 
the  body  of  the  piece,  which,  without  the  hint,  is  incomprehensi- 
ble. In  the  latter  case,  while  perusing  the  poem,  the  reader  must 
revert,  in  mind  at  least,  to  the  prefix,  for  the  necessary  explana- 
tion. In  the  former,  the  poem  bcirijr,  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the 
prefix,  the  interest  is  divided  between  the  prefix  and  the  para- 
phrase. In  either  instance  the  totality  of  effect  is  destroyed. 
Vol.  IIL— 28 
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Of  the  otter  original  pocim  in  the  volume  before  us,  there 
k  nooe  in  which  the  aim  of  instruction,  or  truth,  hat  not 
Wtn  too  obviously  substituted  for  the  legitimate  aim,  beauty. 
Wo  hare  heretofore  taken  occasion  to  say  thai  a  didactic 
moral  might  be  happily  made  the  under-current  of  a  poeti- 
cal theme,  and  we  have  treated  this  point  at  length,  in  a 
review  of  Moore's  *  Alciphron ;"  but  the  moral  thus  conveyed 
k  invariablj  an  ill  effi*ct  when  obtruding  beyond  the  upper 
eurrcnt  of  the  thesis  it«elf.  Perhaps  the  worst  specimen  of 
Ihk  obtrusion  k  given  us  by  our  poet  in  "  Blind  Bartirneus * 
and  the  M  Goblet  of  Life/'  where,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  *ole  interest  of  tlie  upper-current  of  meaning  depends  upon  its 
relation  or  reference  to  die  under.  What  we  read  upon  the  sur- 
face would  be  vox  tf  preterea  nihil  in  default  of  the  moral  be- 
neath. The  Greek  finale*  of  "  Blind  Bartirneus"  arc  an  affecta- 
tion altogether  inexcusable.  What  the  small,  second-hand, 
Gibbon-kh  pedantry  of  Byron  introduced,  is  unworthy  the  imita- 
tkn  of  Longfellow. 

Of  the  translations  we  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  speak  at 
sIL  We  regret  that  our  poet  will  pcrskt  in  busying  himself 
about  such  matters.  Si*  dine  might  be  letter  employed  in  ori- 
ginal conception.  Most  of  these  versions  are  marked  with  the 
error  upon  which  we  have  commented.  This  error  k  in  fact, 
essentially  Germanic  "The  Luck  of  Edenhall"  however,  k  a 
truly  beautiful  poem ;  and  we  say  this  with  all  that  deference 
which  the  opinion  of  the  "  Democratic  Review"  demands.  This 
composition  appears  to  us  one  of  the  very  fine$l.  It  has  all  the 
free,  hearty,  okviou*  movement  of  the  true  ballad-legend.  Th« 
greatest  force  of  language  k  combined  in  it  with  the  richest  ima- 
gination, acting  in  its  most  legitimate  province.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  prefer  it  even  to  the  *  8  word-Song"  of  Korncr.  The  pointed 
moral  with  which  it  terminates  k  so  exceedingly  natural— so  per- 
fectly fluent  from  the  incidents— that  we  have  hardly  heart  to 
pronounce  it  in  ill  taste.  We  may  observe  of  this  ballad,  in  coa- 
tJusion,  thai  ha  sutgect  k  more  phyneal  than  k  usual  in  Germany, 
lti  Images  are  rich  rather  in  physical  than  in  moral  beauty.  And 
this  tendency  in  Song,  k  the  true  one.  It  k  chiefly,  if  we  are  not 
*  k  chiefly  amid  forms  of  physical  loveliness  (we  una 
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the  word  forme  in  its  widest  sense  as  embracing  modifications  of 
sound  and  color)  that  the  soul  seeks  the  realization  of  its  dreams 
of  Bsautt.  It  k  to  her  demand  in  thk  wenso  especially,  that  the 
poet,  who  k  wise,  will  most  frequently  and  most  earnestly  respond. 

11  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper"  k,  beyond  doubt,  a  true 
and  most  beautiful  poem  in  great  part,  while,  in  some  particulars, 
it  k  too  metaphysical  to  have  nny  pretention  to  the  name. 
We  have  already  objected,  briefly,  to  its  metre— the  ordinary 
Latin  or  Greek  Hexameter — dactyls  and  spondees  at  random, 
with  a  spondee  in  conclusion.  We  maintain  that  the  hexameter 
can  never  bo  introduced  into  our  language,  from  the  nature  of 
that  lartguage  itself.  Thk  rhythm  demands,  for  Fnyliehear*,  a 
preponderance  of  natural  spondees.  Our  tongue  has  few.  Not' 
only  does  the  Latin  and  Greek,  with  the  8wcdkh,  and  some 
others,  abound  in  them ;  but  the  Greek  and  Roman  ear  had  bo* 
come  reconciled  (why  or  how  is  unknown)  to  the  reception  of  ar»s- 
ficial  spondees — that  is  to  say,  spondaic  words  formed  partly  of 
one  word  and  partly  of  another,  or  from  an  exeked  part  of  one 
word.  In  short,  the  ancients  were  content  to  read  as  they  wm- 
nedf  or  nearly  so.  It  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  we  shall 
never  do  thk;  and  thus  we  shall  never  admit  English  hexameters. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  them,  after  the  repeated  failures  of  8ir 
Philip  8idney,  and  others,  k,  perhaps,  somewhat  discreditable  to 
the  scholarship  of  Professor  Longfellow.  The  "  Demoomtic  Re- 
view," in  saying  that  he  has  triumphed  over  difficulties  in  thk 
rhythm,  has  been  deceived,  it  k  evident,  by  the  facility  with 
•  which  some  of  these  verses  may  be  read.  In  glancing  over  the 
poem,  we  do  not  observe  a  single  verse  which  can  bo  read,  It 
Emjlieh  ear*,  a*  a  Greek  hexameter*  There  are  many,  however, 
which  can  be  well  read  as  mere  Englkh  dactylic  verses ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  well  known  lines  of  Byron,  commencing 
Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  |  cypress  and  |  myrtle. 

These  lines  (although  full  of  irregularities)  are,  in  their  | 
tion,  formed  of  three  dactyk  and  a  ciesura— just  as  if  we  i 
cut  short  the  initial  verse  of  the  Bucolics  thus — 
Tttyre  |  tu  pata  |  hs  reed  |  haw— 

The  "  myrtle,"  at  the  close  of  Byron's  line,  k  a  double  rhyme, 
and  must  be  understood  as  one  syllable. 
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lTww  a  grout  Dumber  of  Profissor  Longfellow's  hexameters 
art  merely  these  dactylic  lines  continued  for  two  feet.    For  ex- 
ample— 
WUqpcf^laa|raetorthe|llmrmand|iiim7  on  |  balancing  I  branches 

la  ibis  example,  also,  "branches,"  which  is  a  double  ending. 
■•at  be  regarded  as  the  cesura,  or  one  syllable,  of  which  alone 
it  baa  the  forte. 

As  we  bare  already  alluded,  in  one  or  two  regard*,  to  a  notice 
of  tbeae  poems  which  appeared  in  the  M  Democratic  Review,"  we 
may  aa  well  here  proceed  with  some  few  further  comments  upon 
the  article  in  question— with  whose  general  tenor  we  arc  happy 
•••free. 

The  Review  speaks  of  M Maidenhood"  as  a  poem,  "not  to  be 
indefstood  but  at  the  expense  of  more  time  and  trouble  than  a 
song  can  justly  cWm."  We  are  scarcely  less  surprised  at  this 
•piatoa  front  Mr.  Langtree  than  we  were  at  the  condemnation  of 
•The  Luck  of  Edcnhall." 

"  Maidenhood"  is  faulty,  it  appears  to  us,  only  on  the  score  of 
Hi  tbense,  which  is  somewhat  didactic  Its  meaning  seems  sim- 
plicity HseJC  A  maiden  on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  hesitating 
te  enjoy  life  (for  which  she  has  a  strong  appetite)  through  a  false 
idea  #f  duty,  is  bidden  to  fear  nothing,  having  purity  of  heart  as 
her  Ik*  of  Una. 

What  Mr.  Langtree  styles  "an  unfortunate  peculiarity  v  in  Mr. 
UnujMIow,  resulting  from*  u  adherence  to  a  falso  system"  has 
taally  been  always  regarded  by  us  as  one  of  hi*  idiosyncratic 
•erits,  » In  each  poem,"  says  the  critic,  "  he  has  but  one  idea, 
which,  in  the  progress  of  his  song,  is  gradually  unfolded,  and  at 
last  reaches  iU  full  development  hi  the  concluding  lines :  this  sin- 
fitness  ef  thought  might  lead  a  harsh  critic  to  suspect  intellectual 
bsrrenuess."  It  leads  us,  individually,  only  to  a  full  sense  of  the 
artistical  power  and  knowledge  of  the  poet  Wo  confess  that 
new,  for  the  first  time,  we  hear  unity  of  conception  objected  to  as 
a  defect  But  Mr.  Langtree  seems  to  hare  fallen  into  the  singu- 
lar error  of  supposing  the  poet  to  have  absolutely  but  one  idem  in 
cask  of  his  ballads.  Yet  how  "  one  idea"  can  be  "  gradually  un- 
fitted" without  other  ideas,  is,  to  us,  a  mystery  of  mysteries. 
Ik  LongfeBow,  Tory  properly,  has  but  one  leading  idea  which 
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forms  the  basis  of  liis  poem ;  but  to  the  aid  and  development  of 
this  one  there  are  innumerable  others,  of  which  the  rare  excel- 
lence is,  that  all  arc  in  keeping,  that  none  could  be  well  omitted, 
that  each  tends  to  the  one  general  effect  '  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  another  word  upon  this  topic 

In  speaking  of  4*  Excelsior,"  Mr.  Langtree  (are  we  wrong  in  at- 
tributing the  notice  to  his  very  forcible  pen  I)  seems  to  labor  under 
some  similar  misconception.  "  It  carries  along  with  it,"  says  he, 
*  a  false  moral  which  greatly  diminishes  its  merit  in  our  eyes. 
The  great  merit  of  a  picture,  whether  made  with  the  pencil  or 
pen,  is  its  truth  ;  and  this  merit  does  not  belong  to  Mr.  Longfel- 
low9s  sketch.  Men  of  genius  may,  and  probably  do,  meet  with 
greater  difficulties  in  their  struggles  with  the  world  than  their 
fellow-men  who  are  less  highly  gifted ;  but  their  power  of  over- 
coming obstacles  is  proportionally  greater,  and  the  result  of  their 
laborious  suffering  is  not  death  but  immortality ." 

That  the  chief  merit  of  a  picture  is  its  (ruth,  b  an  assertion 
deplorably  erroneous.  Even  in  Painting,  which  is,  more  essentially 
than  Poetry,  a  mimetio  art,  the  proposition  cannot  be  sustained. 
Truth  is  not  even  the  aim.  Indeed  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
very  slight  a  degree  of  truth  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind, 
which  acquiesces  in  the  absence  of  numerous  essentials  m  the 
thing  depicted.  An  outline  frequently  stirs  the  spirit  more 
pleasantly  thnn  the  most  elaborate  picture.  We  need  only  refer 
to  the  compositions  of  Flaiman  and  of  Retich.  Here  all  details 
arc  omitted — nothing  can  be  farther  from  truth.  Without  even 
color  the  most  thrilling  effects  arc  produced.  In  statues  we  are 
rather  pleased  than  disgusted  with  the  want  of  the  eyeball.  The 
hair  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  woe  gilded.  Truth  indeed  I  The 
grapes  of  Zeuxis  as  well  as  the  curtain  of  Parrhasiua  were 
received  as  indisputable  evidence  of  the  truthful  ability  of  these 
artists — but  they  wcro  not  even  classed  among  their  pictures,  If 
truth  is  the  highest  aim  of  either  Painting  or  Poesy,  then  Jea 
Steen  was  a  greater  artist  than  Angelo,  and  Orabbe  is  m  more 
noble  poet  than  Milton. 

But  we  have  not  quoted  the  observations  of  Mr.  Langtree  to 
deny  its  philosophy ;  our  design  was  simply  to  show  that  he  has 
misunderstood  the  poet    "EiceWor"  has  not  even  a  remote 
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leniency  to  the  interpretation  assigned  it  by  Hie  critic.  It  depicts 
Ibe  eamtH  upward  impute  of  the  fost-Hui  impulse  not  to  be 
subdued  even  in  Death.  Despising  danger,  resisting  pleasure, 
the  youth,  bearing  the  banner  inscribed  "  ExctUiorT  (higher 
etffl  !}  straggles  through  all  difficulties  to  an  Alpine  summit 
Warned  to  be  content  with  the  deration  attained,  his  cry  is  still 
"Kxcthiorr  and,  even  in  falling  dead  on  the  highest  pinnacle. 
Us  cry  is  etill  "Bxctlnorr  There  is  yet  an  immortal  height 
•o  bo  surmounted— an  ascent  in  Eternity.  The  poet  holds  in 
riewtheideac/neyer-ending^royrw.  That  he  is  misunderstood 
h  rather  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Langtree  than  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Longfellow.  There  is  an  old  adage  about  the  difficulty  of  one's 
famishing  mi  auditor  both  with  matter  to  be  comprehended  and 
"""     i  tor  its  comprehension* 
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mass's  ctolprit  fat  amd  moose's  alciphsok.* 

Amis  the  vague  mythology  of  Egypt,  the  voluptuous  scenery 
of  her  Nik,  and  the  gigantic  mysteries  of  her  pyramids,  Anacreon 
Moore  has  found  all  of  that  striking  materiel  which  he  so  much 
delights  in  working  up,  and  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  poem 
before  us.  The  design  of  the  story  (for  plot  it  has  none)  has  been 
a  less  consideration  than  its  facilities,  and,  is  made  subservient  to 
it*  execution.  The  subject  is  comprised  in  fir*  epistles*  In  the 
■ist,  Aldphron,  the  head  of  the  Epicurean  sect  at  Athens,  writes, 
from  Alexandria,  to  his  friend  Cleon,  in  the  former  city.  He  tells 
him  (assigning  a  reason  for  quitting  Athens  and  her  pleasures) 
that,  having  fallen  asleep  one  night  after  protracted  festivity,  he 
beholds,  in  a  dream,  a  spectre,  who  tolls  mm  that,  beside  the  sacred 
Hile,  be,  the  Epicurean,  shall  find  that  Eternal  Life  for  which  he 
had  so  long  been  sighing.  In  the  second,  from  the  same  to  the 
•amet  the  traveller  speaks,  at  large  and  in  the  rapturous  terms,  of 
the  scenery  of  Bfcypt;  of  the  beauty  of  her  maidens;  of  snap. 
preaching  Festival  of  the  Moon ;  and  of  a  wild  hope  entertained  that 

+  AMpana,  a  Foam.    By  Thomas  Moors,  1st,  author  of  task  lestk 
sKste.    GuieyaadHar^PUladolplss,  ^ 
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a.nM  the  subterranean  chambers  of  soino  huge  pyramid  lies  the  se- 
cret which  he  covets,  the  secret  of  Life  Eternal.  In  tho  third  let* 
tor,  ho  relates  a  love  adventure  at  the  Festival.  Fascinated  by 
the  charms  of  ono  of  tho  nymphs  of  a  procession,  ho  is  first  in  des- 
pair at  losing  sight  of  her,  then  overjoyed  at  again  seeing  her  in 
Necropolis,  and  finally  traces  her  steps  until  they  are  lost  near  one 
of  the  smaller  pyramids.  In  epistle  the  fourth,  (still  from  the 
same  to  tho  same,)  he  enters  and  explores  the  pyramid,  and,  pas- 
sing tli rough  a  complete  series  of  Eleitsinmn  mysteries,  is  at  length 
successfully  initiated  into  tho  secrets  of  Mcmphian  priestcraft ;  we 
learning  this  latter  point  from  letter  the  fifth,  which  concludes  the 
poem,  and  is  addressed  by  Orcus,  high  priest  of  Memphis,  to 
Decius,  a  praetorian  prefect. 

A  new  poem  from  Moore  calls  to  mind  that  critical  opinion  res* 
pecting  him  which  Iwd  its  origin,  we  believe,  in  the  dogmatism  of 
Coleridge — we  mean  the  opinion  that  ho  is  essentially  the  poet  of 
fancy — the  term  being  employed  in  contradistinction  to  imagina- 
tion. "  The  Fancy  ,*'  says  the  author  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner/9 
in  his  Biogmphia  Literaria,  "  the  fancy  combines,  the  imagina- 
tion creates.**  And  this  was  intended,  and  has  been  received,  as 
a  distinction.  If  so  at  all,  it  is  one  without  a  difference ;  without 
even  a  difference  of  degree.  The  fancy  as  nearly  creates  as  the 
imagination ;  and  neither  creates  in  any  resjiect  All  novel  con- 
ceptions are  merely  unusual  combinations.  The  mind  of  man  can 
imagine  nothing  which  has  not  really  existed ;  and  this  point  is 
susceptible  of  the  most  positive  demonstration — see  the  Baron  de 
Bielfeld,  in  his  Premiere  Trails  de  D Erudition  Unieereelle,  1707. 
It  will  be  said,  perhaps,*  that  we  can  imagine  a  griffin,  and  that  a 
griffin  does  not  exist.  Not  the  griffin  certainly,  but  its  component 
parts.  It  is  a  mere  compendium  of  known  limbs  and  features — 
of  known  qualities.  Thus  with  all  which  seems  to  be  new — which 
appears  to  bo  a  creation  of  intellect.  It  is  re-soluble  into  tho  old. 
The  wildest  and  most  vigorous  effort  of  mind  cannot  stand  the 
i  test  of  this  analysis. 

We  might  make,  s  distinction,  o/  degree,  between  the  fancy  and 
the  imagination,  in  saying  that  the  latter  is  tho  former  loftily  em* 
ployed.  But  experience  proves  thi*  distinction  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
What  we  fid  and  know  to  be  fancy,  will  be  found  still  only 
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£*jf**j  winterer  be  the  theme  which  engages  it    It  retains  its 
H«jmcracjr  ntider  all  circumstances.    No  sufyect  exalts  it  into  the 
Meal    We  might  exemplify  this   by  reference  to  the  writings  of 
©ae  whom  oar  patriotism,  rather  than  oor  judgment,  has  eio voted 
to  a  niche  in  the  Poetic  Temple  which  he  does  not  becomingly 
fill,  and  which  be  cannot  long  uninterruptedly  hold.     We  allude 
to  the  bite  Dr.  Rodman  Drake,  whose  puerile  abortion,  "The 
Cilprit  Fay,"  we  examined,  at  some  length,  in  a  critique  else- 
where; proving  it,   we  think,  beyond  all  question,  to  belong  to 
that  class  of  the  pseudo-ideal,  in  dealing  with  which  we  find  our- 
•elves  embarrassed  between  a  kind  of  half-consciousness  that  we 
••ght  to  admire,  and  the  certainty  that  we  do  not.     Dr.  Drake 
was  employed  upon  a  good  subject— at  least  it  iaa  subject  pre- 
precisely  identical  with  those  which  Shakspcare  was  wont  so  hap. 
pHy  to  treat,  and  in  which,  especially,  the  author  of  "Lilian"  has 
•^otdetfiiny  succeeded.     But  the  American  has  brought  to  his 
task  a  mere  fancy,  and  has  grossly  failed  in  doing  what"  many 
•■ppose  hisn  to.  have  done— in  writing  an  ideal  or  imaginative 
P*«.    There  k  not  one  particle.of  the  true  ™*«f  about  "  The 

ju  IK*.  We  **  thmt  lhe  nnh^  6Vcn  at  5t»  «»*  Points, 
u  ?*.  Drike  ln  ihe  iHShte8t  dcS«*.  He  was  never 
■*w IMun  /netful-  'Hie  passage,  for  example,  chiefly  cited  by 
Mil admtferQs  the  account  of  the  "Sylphid  Queen;*  and  to 
•Ww  the  difference  between  the  false  and  true  ideal,  we  collated, 
M  the  review  just  alluded  to,  this,  the  most  admired  passage, 
w*h  o««  upon  a  similar  topic  by  Shelley.  We  shall  be  pardoned 
m  repenting  here,  as  nearly  as  we  remember  them,  some  words 
«f  what  we  then  said. 
TU  description  of  the  8ylphid  Queen  rune  thus : 

******  h°*  *w  the  nlwpo  that  lay 

Beneath  a  rainbow  bctKliiig  bright; 
Bbssssiuuil  to  the  entranced  Fay, 

The  lovelteH  of  tlie  surma  of  light ; 
Her  mantle  was  the  ptirple  rolled 


At  twHkht  in  the  weat  afcr~;~ 

tiedwith  threads  of  dawning  cold. 


And  buttoned  with  a  sparkling  star. 
Bsr  fces  waa  Kke  the  lilv  rnon 

T*at  veils  the  veatal  planet's  hue; 
Waysa  two  baamleta  from  the  moon 

*st  Boating  ia  the  welkin  blot, 
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Her  hair  U  like  the  sunny  beam, 

And  the  diamond  gems  which  round  it  gleam 

Are  the  pure  drops  of  dewy  even 

That  ne'er  have  left  tlieir  native  heaven. 

Id  the  Queen  Mob  of  Shelley,  a  Fairy  is  thus  introduced : 

Those  who  had  looked  upon  the  sight, 

Passing  all  human  glory, 
Saw  not  the  yellow  moon. 
Saw  not  the  mortal  scene, 
Heard  not  thu  night-wind's  rush, 
Heard  not  an  earthly  round, 
8aw  but  the  fairy  pageant, 
Heard  but  the  heavotily  stratus 
That  filled  the  lonely  dwelling— 

And  thus  deftcrrtad — 

The  Fairy's  frame  was  slight;  yon  fibrous  deed 
That  catclies  but  the  palest  tinge  of  even. 
And  which  the  straining  eye  can  hardly  seise 
When  melting  into  eastern  twilight's  shadow. 
Were  scarce  so  thin,  so  slight;  but  tlie  fair  star 
Tliat  geto*  tlie  glittering  coronet  of  morn, 
Shed*  not  a  liaht  so  mUd,  so  poawr/WZ, 
An  that  which,  bttrttima  from,  the  Fairu*$  firm, 
Spread  a  ftnrpureat  koto  round  tkt  soma, 

Yet  with  an  undulating  motion* 

8wautd  to  her  outline  gracefully. 

In  these  exquisite  lines  the  faculty  of  more  comparison  is  but 
little  exercised — that  of  ideality  m  a  wonderful  degree.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  a  similar  case  Dr.  Drake  would  have  formed  the  face 
of  the  fairy  of  the  **  fibrous  cloud,"  her  arms  of  the  "  pale  tinge 
of  even,"  her  eyes  of  the  M  fair  stars,"  and  h«'r  laxly  of  the  M  twi* 
light  shadow.**  Having  so  done,  his  admirers  would  have  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  imagination,  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
think  that  they  themselves  could  at  any  moment  imagine  a  fairy 
of  materials  equally  as  pood,  and  conveying  an  equally  distinct 
idea.  Their  mistake  would  be  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
many  a  schoolboy  who  admires  the  imagination  displayed  in  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer,  and  is  finally  rejoiced  at  discovering  his  own 
Imagination  to  surpass  that  of  the  author,  since  the  monsters  do* 
stroyed  by  Jack  are  only  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and  he  him- 
self has  no  trouble  in  imagining  some  of  one  hundred  and  forty, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  fairy  of  Shelley  is  not  a  mere  compound 
of  incongruous  natural  objects,  inartificially  put  together,  and  un- 
accompanied by  any  moral  sentiment — but  a  being,  in  the  illun- 
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tnfikm  of  whose  nature  some  physical  elements  are  used  collater- 
ally as  adjuncts,  while  the  main  conception  springs  immediately, 
or  thus  apparently  springy  from  the  brain  of  the  poet,  enreloped 
hi  Um  moral  sentiments  of  grace,  of  color,  of  motion — of  the  bean* 
tifal,  of  the  mystical,  of  the  august — in  short,  of  the  ideal. 

The  tratli  is,  that  the  just  distinction  between  the  fancy  and  the 
rmngtaation  (and  whicli  is  still  but  a  distinction  of  decree)  is  in- 
volved in  tlie  consideration  of  the  mystic.  We  give  this  as  an 
idea  of  our  own  altogether.  We  have  no  authority  for  our 
opinion — but  do  not  the  less  firmly  hold  it  The  term  mystic  is 
here  employed  in  the  sense  of  Augustis  William  8ch1cgel,  and  of 
most  otlier  German  critics.  It  is  applied  by  them  to  that  class  of 
composition  in  which  there  lies  beneath  the  transparent  upper 
earrent  of  meaning,  an  under  or  suggestive  one.  What  we 
vaguely  term  the  moral  of  any  sentiment  is  its  mystic  or  second- 
ary expression.  It  has  the  vast  force  of  an  accompaniment  in 
mask.  This  vivifies  the  air ;  that  spiritualises  the  fanciful  eon- 
erotica,  and  lifts  it  into  the  ideal. 

This  theory  will  bear,  we  think,  the  most  rigorous  tests  which 
esa  be  made  applicable  to  it,  and  will  be  acknowledged  as  tenable 
by  all  who  are  themselves  imaginative.  If  we  carefully  examine 
these  poems,  or  portions  of  poems,  or  those  prose  romances  which 
mankind  have  been  accustomed  to  designate  as  imaginative,  (for  ( 
an  instinctive  feeling  leads  us  to  employ  properly  tlie  term  whose 
rail  import  we  have  still  never  been  able  to  define,)  it  will  bo  seen 
that  all  so  designated  are  remarkable  for  the  suggestive  character 
which  we  bare  discussed.  They  are  strongly  mystic — in  tlie  pro- 
per sense  of  tlie  word.  We  will  here  only  call  to  the  readers 
mind,  the  Prometheus  Vinctusof  JSschylus;  the  Inferno  of  Dante,* 
the  Destruction  of  Numantia  by  Cervantes ;  tlie  Comus  of  Milton ; 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  tlie  Christabel,  and  tlie  Kubla  Khan,  of 
Coleridge ;  the  Nightingale  of  Keats ;  and,  most  especially,  the 
Sensitive  Plant  of  8helley,  and  the  Undine  of  De  La  Motte 
Foaqae.  These  two  latter  poems  (for  we  call  them  both  such) 
am  the  f  nest  possible  examples  of  the  purely  ideal.  There  is  little 
•f  fancy  here,  and  everything  of  imagination.  With  each  note 
•f  the  lyre  is  heard  a  ghostly,  and  not  always  a  distinct,  but  aa 
I  ami  soul-exalting  echo.    In  every  glimpse  of  beauty  pro- 
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seated,  we  catch,  through  long  and  wild  vistas,  dim  bewildering 
visions  of  a  far  more  ethereal  beauty  beyond.  But  not  so  in  povio* 
which  the  world  has  always  persisted  in  terming  fanciful.  Here 
the  upper  current  is  often  exceedingly  brilliant  and  beautiful ;  but 
then  meu  fed  that  this  upper  current  is  all.  No  Naiad  voice 
addresses  thorn  from  below.  The  notes  of  the  air  of  the  song  do 
ii* it  tremble  with  the  according  tones  of  the  accompaniment. 

it  is  the  failure  to  perceive  those  truths  which  has  occasioned  tlie 
embarrassment  experienced  b)  our  critics  while  discussing  the 
topic  of  Moore's  station  in  the  poetic  world— that  hesitation  with 
which  we  are  obliged  to  refuse  him  tlie  loftiest  rank  among  the 
most  noble.  Tlie  popular  voice,  and  the  popular  heart,  have  denied 
him  that  happiest  quality,  imagination— «wd  here  the  popular 
voice  (because  for  once  it  is  gone  with  the  popular  heart)  is  right 
—but  yet  only  relatively  so.  Imagination  is  not  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  poetry  of  Moore ;  but  he  possesses  it  in  no  little  degree. 
We  will  quote  a  few  instances  from  the  poem  now  before  us— in- 
stances which  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  distinctive  feature  which 
we  have  attributed  to  ideality. 

It  is  the  suggestive  force  which  exalts  and  etherealixes  the  pas- 
sages we  copy. 

Or  is  H  that  there  larks,  indeed, 
Some  truth  in  man's  prevailing  creed. 
And  Unit  our  guardians  from  on  liiffb, 

Come  m  tliat  pause  from  toil  and  sin, 
To  put  the  sense*  curtain  by, 
And  «m  the  wakeful  soul  look  in  I 

•  The  eternal  pyramids  of  Memphis  bunt 

AwfulW  «n  my  sigmV-standing  sublime 
Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  the  watch-towers  of  tuns, 
From  whose  loue  summit,  when  his  rcigu  hath  past, 
From  earth  forever,  he  will  look  his  last 

'  And  again — 

%  Is  there  for  man  no  bops— hut  this  which  dooms 
His  only  lasting  trophies  to  be  tombs! 
But  'tis  not  so— earth,  heaven,  all  nature  shows 
He  may  become  immortal,  may  unclose 
The  wings  within  him  wrapt,  and  proudly  rise 
Redeemed  from  esrth  a  creature  of  the  suss  I 

And  here — 


The  pyramid  shadows,  stretching  from  tae  light* 
Look  like  the  first  ootosssl  steps  of  night, 
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Stalking  across  the  valley  to  invade 

Hm  distant  hills  of  porphyry  with  their  sheds  I 

Aad  mm  more— 

There  Silence,  thoughtful  OckI,  who  lorea 

The  neighborhood  of  Death,  in  grores 

Of  asphodel  tics  hkl,  ami  weaves 

Hie  hashing  spell  among  the  tearea. 
• 
8oeh  lines  as  these,  we  must  admit,  however,  are  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  tbo  poem — tbo  sum  of  whose  great  beauty 
is  composed  of  the  several  sums  of  a  worM  of  minor  excellences. 
Moore  has  always  been  renowned  for  the  number  and  apposite- 
teas,  as  well  as  novelty,  of  his  similes;  and  the  renown  thus 
acquired  is  strongly  indicia!  of  his  deficiency  in  that  nobler  merit 
— the  noblest  of  them  all.  No  poet  thus  distinguished  was  ever 
richly  ideal  Pope  and  Cowper  are  remarkable  instances  in  point 
Similes  (so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  critics  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Aaoe)  are  never,  in  our  opinion,  strictly  in  good  taste,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  certainly  can  never  be  made  to 
accord  with  other  high  qualities,  except  when  naturally  arising 
from  the  subject  ra  the  way  of  illustration — and,  when  thus  arising, 
they  have  seldom  tlie  merit  of  novelty.  To  be  novel,  they  must 
Ml  is  essential  particulars.  The  higher  minds  will  avoid  their 
frequent  use.  They  form  no  portion  of  the  ideal,  and  appertain 
to  the  fancy  atone. 

We  proceed  with  a  few  random  observations  upon  Alciphron. 
The  poem  is  distinguished  throughout  by  a  very  happy  facility 
which  has  never  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  its  author,  but 
which  has  much  to  do  with  the  reputation  he  has  obtained.  We 
allude  to  the  facility  with  which  he  recounts  a  poetical  story  in  a 
proemie  way*  By  this  is  meant  that  ho  preserves  the  tone  and 
method  of  arrangement  of  a  prose  relation,  and  thus  obtains  great 
advantages  over  his  more  stilted  compeers.  His  is  no  poetical 
•fjrfe,  (sucji,  for  example,  as  the  French  have — a  distinct  style  for 
a  distinct  purpose,)  but  an  easy  and  ordinary  prose  manner,  orna* 
ton**!  {rJ»  poetry.  By  means  of  this  he  is  enabled  to  enter, 
with  ease,  iuto  details  which  would  baffle  any  other  versifier  of  the 
sue,  and  at  which  Lamartine  would  stand  aghast.  For  anything 
that  wo  toe  to  the  contrary,  Moore  might  soke  a  cubic  equation 
h  versa.    His  facility  in  this  respect  is  truly  admirable,  and  is,  no 
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doubt,  the  result  of  long  practice  after  mature  deliberation.  We 
refer  the  reader  to  page  60,  of  the  pamphlet  now  reviewed ;  whore 
the  minute  and  conflicting  incidents  of  the  descent  into  the  pyra- 
mid are  detailed  with  absolutely  more  precision  than  we  have  over 
known  a  similar  relation  detailed  with  in  prose. 

In  general  dexterity  and  melody  of  versification  the  author  of 
Lalla  Rookh  is  unrivalled ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  at  all  times 
accurate,  falling  occasionally  into  the  common  foible  of  throwing 
accent  upon  syllables  too  unimportant  to  sustain  it.    Thus,  in  the 
lines  which  follow,  where  we  liave  italicized  the  weak  syllables ; 
And  mark  'tis  nigh ;  already  Me  sun  bids. . . . 
Wlille  hark  from  all  the  temples  a  rich  swell. ... 
I  rushed  into  the  cool  night  air. 
He  also  too  frequently  draws  out  the  word  Heaven  into  two 
syllables— a  protraction  which  \tyn*ver  will  support 

His  English  is  now  and  then  objectionable,  as,  at  page  20,  where 
he  speaks  of  lightedbark- 

•fliat  down  Syeno's  cataract  9koot* 
making  ehools  rhyme  with  flutes,  below ;  also,  at  page  0,  and  else- 
where, where  the  word  none  has  improperly  a  singular,  instead  of 
a  plural  force.     But  such  criticism  as  this  is  somewhat  captious, 
for  in  geueral  he  is  most  highly  polished. 

At  page  27,  he  has  stolen  his  "  woven  snow  "  from  the  lentum 
Uxtilem  of  Apuleius. 

At  page  8,  he  either  himself  bas  misunderstood  the  tenets  of 
Epicurus,  or  wilfully  misrepresents  them  through  the  voice  of  Alci- 
phrou.  We  incline  to  the  former  idea,  however ;  as  the  philoso- 
phy of  that  most  noble  of  the  sophists  is  habitually  perverted  by 
the  moderns.  Nothing  could  be  more  spiritual,  and  less  sensual 
than  the  doctrines  we  so  torture  into  wrong.  But  we  have  drawn 
out  this  notice  nt  somewhat  too  great  h-nglli,  and  must  conclude. 
In  truth,  the  exceeding  beauty  of  "  Alciphron w  has  bewildered 
and  detained  us.  We  could  not  point  out  a  poem  in  any  lan- 
guage which,  as  a  whole,  greatly  excels  it.  It  is  far  superior  to 
Lalla  Rookh.  While  Moore  docs  not  reach,  except  in  rare  snatches, 
the  height  of  the  loftiest  qualities  of  some  whom  we  havo  named, 
yet  he  has  written  finer  poems  than  any,  of  equal  length,  by  the 
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grate*  of  fab  rivals.  His  radiance,  not  always  as  bright  as  soma 
main  from  other  pens,  is  jet  a  radiance  of  equable  glow,  whose 
I  amount  of  Kght  exceeds,  by  very  much,  we  think,  that  total 
nut  in  the  ease  of  any  cotemjwrary  writer  whatsoever.  A  vivid 
r;  an  epigrammatic  spirit;  a  fine  taste;  vivacity,  dexterity, 
md  a  musical  ear ;  have  made  him  very  easily  what  he  is,  the 
wont  popular  poet  now  living— if  not  the  most  popular  that  ever 
n*ed— ami  perhaps,  a  slight  modification  at  birth  of  that  which 
phrenologist*  have  agreed  to  term  temperament,  might  have  made 
■ma  the  truest  and  noblest  votary  of  the  muse  of  any  age  or 

,"lu    ^§  **  **•  we  ^^  on^  ******!  glimpses  of  that  mens 
ji&jL^  which  is  assuredly  enshrined  within  him. 
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Own  saoat  analytic,  if  not  altogether  our  best  critic,  (Mr 
™PPk.  perhaps,  excepted,)  is  Mr.  William  A.  Jones,  author' 
«T  -The  Analyst-  How  he  would  write  elaborate  criticisms  I 
^^  mJ;  hui  h*  summary  judgments  of  authors  are,  in 
general,  discriminative  and  profound.  In  fact,  his  papers  on  jEw- 
*rmm  and  on  Maesmlay,  published  in  w  Arcturus,"  are  better 
than  Merely  "profound,"  if  we  take  the  word  in  its  now  dese- 
crated sense;  for  they  are  at  once  pointed,  lucid,  and  just :— as 
summaries,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Whipple  has  less  analysis,  and  far  less  candor,  as  his  depre- 
ss** of  -Jane  Eyre"  will  show;  but  he  excels  Mr.  Jones  in 
•eiwWHtjr  to  Beauty,  and  is  thus  the  better  critic  of  Poetry.     I 

lmT  *w*y  —<or  tlio  essay  in  question  is  unhappily  little 
■nows-Hind I  Mr.  Whipple's  paper  on  Miss  Barrett,  was  nothing 
mora.  He  has  k*s  discrimination  than  Mr.  Jones,  and  a  more 
ftosm  tense  of  the  critical  office.  In  fact,  ho  has  been  infected 
wHht^nnseaning  and  transparent  heresy— the  cant  of  critical 
Hmwdmm,  by  dint  of  which  we  are  to  shut  our  eyes  tightly  to 
•J^tofisJ  blemishes,  and  open  them,  like  owls,  to  all  autorial 
Pspcrs  thus  composed  may  bt  good  in  their  way,  just 
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as  an  impertinent  cicerone  is  good  in  his  way ;  and  the  way,  in 
either  case,  may  still  be  a  small  one. 

Boccnlini,  his  "  Adertisements  from  Parnassus,"  tells  us  that 
Zoilus  once  presented  Apollo  with  a  very  caustic  review  of  a  very 
admirable  poem.  The  god  asked  to  be  shown  the  beauties  of  the 
work  ;  but  the  critic  replied  that  he  troubled  himself  only  about 
the  errors.  Hereupon  Apollo  gave  him  a  sack  of  unwinnowed 
wheat — bidding  him  pick  out  all  the  chaff  for  hi*  pains. 

Now  this  fable  does  very  well  as  a  hit  at  tho  critics  ;  but  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  Deity  was  in  the  right  The  fact  is, 
that  the  limits  of  tho  strict  critical  duty  arc  grossly  misappre- 
hended. We  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  while  tho  critic  is 
permitted  to  play,  at  times,  the  part  of  the  mere  commentator — 
while  he  is  allowed,  by  way  of  merely  interesting  his  readers,  to 
put  in  the  fairent  light  the  merits  of  his  author — his  legitimate 
task  is  still,  in  pointing  out  and  analyzing  defects  and  showing 
how  the  work  might  have  been  improved,  to  aid  the  gcncral.causo 
of  Letters,  without  undue  heed  of  the  individual  literary  men. 
Beauty,  to  be  brief,  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  axiom, 
which,  to  become  at  once  evident,  needs  only  to  bo  distinctly  put. 
It  is  not  Beauty,  if  it  rcquiro  to  be  demonstrated  as  such : — and- 
thus  to  point  out  too  particularly  the  merits  of  a  work,  is  to  ad- 
mit that  tli^y  nro  not  merits  altogether. 

When  I  say  that  both  Mr.  Joiu*  and  Mr.  Whipple  arc,  in  some 
degree,  imitators  of  Macaulay,  I  havo  no  design  that  my  words 
should  be  understood  hs  disparagement.  Tho  style?  and  general 
conduct  «»f  Macaulay *s  critical  paper*  could  scarcely  bo  improved. 
To  call  his  manner  "conventional;*  is  to  do  it  gross  injustice. 
The  manner  of  Carlyle  is  conventional— with  himself.  The  style 
of  Emerson  is  conventional — with  himself  and  Carlyle.  Tho  style 
of  Miss  Fuller  is  conventional — with  herself  and  Emerson  and 
Carlyle :— that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  triplo-dis  tilled  conventionality  :— 
and  by  the  word  "  conventionality,"  as  here  used,  I  mean  very 
nearly  what,  as  regards  personal  conduct,  we  style  **  affectation — 
that  is,  an  assumption  of  airs  or  tricks  which  have  no  busk  in 
reason  or  common  sense.  The  quips,  quirks,  and  curt  oraculari* 
ties  of  the  Emersons,  AlcoU  and  Fullers,  are  simply  Lily's 
Euphuisms  revived.    Very  different,  indeed,  art  the  peculiarities 
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•f  Maeaulay.  He  has  his  mannerisms ;  but  we  see  that,  by  dint 
of  them,  he  it  enabled  to  accomplish  the  extremes  of  unquestion- 
able excellences — the  extreme  of  clearness,  of  vigor  (dependent 
•pwi  deafness)  of  grace,  and  very  especially  of  thoroughness.  For 
his  abort  sentences,  for  his  antitheses,  for  his  modulations,  for  his 
climaxes — lor  everything  that  he  does — a  very  slight  analysis  suf- 
fers to  show  a  distinct  reason.  Ilia  manner,  thus,  is  simply  the 
perfection  v(  that  justifiable  rhetoric  which  has  its  basis  in  com- 
mon sense ;  and  to  say  that  such  rhetoric  is  never  called  in  to  the 
aid  of  genius,  is  simply  to  disparage  genius,  and  by  no  means  to 
discredit  the  rhetoric  It  is  nonsense  to  assert  that  the  highest 
genius  would  not  be  benefited  by  attention  to  its  modes  of  mani- 
festation— by  availing  itself  of  that  Natural  Art  which  it  too 
frequently  despises.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  moro  intrinsically 
valuable  the  rough  diamond,  the  more  gain  accrues  to  it  from 
polish? 

Now,  since  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  vary  the  rhetoric 
of  Maeaulay,  in  any  material  degree,  without  deterioration  in  tho> 
ementkU  particulars  of  clearness,  vigor,  ctc^  those  who  write  after 
Uacaulay  have  to  choose  between  the  two  horns  of  a  dilemma : 
—they  must  be  weak  and  original,  or  imitativo  and  strong: — 
and  since  imitation  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  is  merely  adherence  to 
Truth  and  Reason  at  pointed  out  by  one  who  feels  their  value, 
the  author  who  should  forego  the  advantages  of  the  "  imitation", 
for  the  mere  sake  of  being  erroneously  original, ."  n 'est  pas  si  sage 
fullcroiL" 

The  true  course  to  be  pursued  by  our  critics — justly  sensible  of 
Macaulay's  excellences— is  not,  however,  to  be  content  with  tamely 
following  in  his  footsteps — but  to  outstrip  him  in  his  own  path — 
a  path  not  so  much  his  as  Nature's.  We  must  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  fancying  that  he  h  perfect  merely  because  he  excels  (in  point 
of  style)  all  his  British  cotemporaries.  Some  such  idea  as  this. 
seem  to  have  taken  possession  of  Mr.  Jones,  when  he  says :   . 

"  Macaulay's  style  is  admirable— full  of  color,  perfectly  clear, 
Ires  from  all  obstructions,  exactly  English,  and  as  pointedly  anti- 
thetical as  possible.  We  have  marked  two  passages  on  Southey 
and  Byron,  so  happy  as  to  defy  improvement  The  one  b  a  sharp 
tpigratnntatie  paragraph  on  Southcy's  political  bias : 
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Government  is  to  Mr.  Southey  one  of  the  fine  arts.  He  judges  of  a  theory 
or  a  public  measure,  of  a  religion,  a  political  party,  a  pence  or  a  warvas  assa 
judge  of  a  picture  or  a  statue,  by  the  effect  produced  011  In*  imagination.  A 
chain  of  associations  is  to  bun  what  a  chain  of  reasoning  k  to  other  bssu; 
and  what  he  calif  bis  opinions  are,  in  fact,  merely  his  ta*tcs. 

The  other  a  balanced  character  of  Lord  Byron  : 

In  the  rank  of-  Lord  Byrtxi,  in  his  uiMlcrrttanding,  in  lib  diameter,  in  his 
very  person,  tliere  was  a  strange  union  of  opposite  extremes,  lie  was  bom 
to  ail  that  men  covet  and  admire.  But  in  every  one  of  thoso  eminent  ad- 
vantages which  ho  possessed  over  others,  there  was  mingled  something  of 
miner/  and  debasement  Ho  wa*  sprung  from  n  house,  nitcUtit,  indeed,  and 
noble,  but  degraded  and  iinpcirerishod  by  a  scries  of  crime*  and  follies,  which 
had  attained  a  scandalous  publicity.  The  kinsman  whom  be  succeeded  had 
died  poor,  and  but  for  merciful  Judges,  would  hare  died  upon  the  gnlk>wa> 
The  young  peer  had  great  intellectual  powers;  yet  there  was  an  unsound 
part  in  las  mind.  He  had  naturally  a  generous  and  tender  heart;  but  his 
•temper  was  wayward  and  irritable.  He  bad  a  head  which  statuaries  hived 
to  copy,  and  a  fiiot  the  deformity  of  which  the  beggars  m  Uio  street  mimicked. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  first  of  these  paragraphs.  The  opening 
sentence  is  inaccurate  at  all  points.  The  word  "government" 
does  not  give  the  authors  idea  with  sufficient  definitivoness ;  for 
the  term  is  more  frequently  applied  to  the  system  by  which  tho 
affairs  of  a  nation  are  regulated  than  to  the  act  of  regulating. 
44 The  government/*  we  say,  for  example,  "does  so  aud  so" — 
meaning  those  who  govern.  But  Macaulay  intends  simply  the 
act  or  acts  called  M  governing,**  and  this  word  should  hnve  been 
used,  as  a  matter  of  course.  TTfe  "  Mr."  prefixed  to  M  Southey," 
is  superfluous ;  for  no  sneer  is  designed ;  aud,  in  mistering  a  well- 
known  author,  we  hint  that  ho  is  not  entitled  to  that  exemption 
which  we  accord  to  Homer,  Dante,  or  Shakspcare.  "  To  Mr. 
Southey**  would  have  been  right,  had  the  succeeding  words  been 
"government  seems  one  of  the  fine  arts  :'*— but,  as  the  sentence 
stands,  "  With  Mr.  Southey**  is  demauded.  "  Southey,n  too,  being 
the  principal  subject  of  the  paragraph,  should  precede  "  govern- 
ment,*9 which  is  mentioned  only  in  its  relation  to  Southey.  "One 
of  the  fine  arts**  is  pleonastic,  since  the  phrase  conveys  nothing 
more  than  "  a  fine  art"  would  convey. 

The  second  sentence  b  quite  as  faulty.  Here  Southey  loses 
his  precedence  as  the  subject;  and  thus  the  "Ho"  should  follow 
**a  theory/'  " a  public  measure,**  etc.  By  "religion  "  is  meant  a 
"creed:"— this  latter  word  should  therefore  be  used.  Tho  eon* 
elusion  of  the  sentence  is  very  awkward.  Southey  is  said  to  judge 
Vol.  III.— 84 
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•f  a  peace  or  war,  ctc^  as  men  judge  of  a  picture  or  a  statue,  and 
the  words  which  succeed  are  intended  to  explain  how  mea  judge 
•f  a  picture  or  a  statue : — these  words  should,  therefore,  run 
tknn:— "by  the  eflect  produced  on  their  imagination*."  "Pro- 
duced," moreover,  is  neither  so  exact  nor  so  "English"  as 
"  wrought."  In  saying  that  Southey  judges  of  a  nolitical  party, 
•fe,  as  men  judge  of  a  picture,  etc,  8outhcy  is  quite  excluded 
from  the  category  of  "  men."  "  Other  men,"  was  no  doubt  origi- 
nally written,  but  " other"  erased,  on  account  of  the  "other  men" 
occurring  in  the  sentence  below 

Coming  to  this  last,  wo  find  that  "  a  chain  of  association*  "  is 
mot  properly  paralleled  by  "  a  chain  of  reasoning."  Wo  must  any 
either  aa  chain  of  association,"  to  meet  the  "  reasoning  "  or  "a 
chain  of  reason*,"  to  meet  the  "  associations."  The  repetition  of 
••what"  k  awkward  and  unpleasant.  The  entire  paragraph 
should  bo  thus  remodelled  : 

With  Souther,  governing  is  a  fine  art  df  a  theory  or  a  pub- 
Be  measure— of  a  creed,  a  political  party,  a  peace  or  a  war— he 
judges  by  the  imaginative  effect;  as  only  such  things  as  pictures 
or  statues  are  judged  of  by  other  men.  What  to  them  a  chain  of 
reasoning  is,  to  him  is  a  chain  of  association;  and,  as  to  his  opin- 
ions, tltey  are  nothing  but  his  tastes. 

The  blemishes  in  the  paragraph  about  Byron  are  more  negative 
than  those  in  the  paragraph  about  Southey.  The  first  sentence 
needs  vivacity.  The  adjective  "  opposite  "  is  superfluous  :-r-so  is 
the  particle  "  there."  The  second  and  third  sentences  are,  pro- 
perly, one  "  Some  *  would  fully  supply  the  place  of  "  something 
ut"  The  whole  phrase  "which  ho  possessed  over  others,"  ja 
supererogatory.  "  Was  sprung,"  in  place  of  "sprang,"  is  alto- 
gether unjustifiable.  The  triple  repetition  of  "  and,"  in  the  fourth 
toatcacr,  is  awkward.  . M  Notorious  crimes  and  follies,"  would  ex- 
press nil  that  is  implied  in  "  crimes  and  follies  which  had  attained 
a  scandalous  publicity."  The  fifth  sentence  might  bo  well  cur- 
tailed ;  and  as  it  stands,  has  an  unintentional  and  unpleasant  sneer. 
•* Intellect9'  would  do  as  well  as  "intellectual  powers;"  and  this 
(the  sixth)  sentence  might  otherwise  be  shortened  advantageously. 
Ho  whole  paragraph,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  better  thus  ex- 
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In  Lord  Byron's  rank,  understanding,  character — oven  in  his  per- 
son—-wo  find  a  strange  union  ot  extremes.  Whatever  inon  covet 
and  admire,  became  his  by  right  of  birth ;  yet  debarment  and 
misery  were  mingled  with  each  of  his  eminent  advantages,  lie 
sprang  from  a  house,  ancient  it  is  true,  and  noble,  but  degraded 
and  impoverished  by  a  series  of  notorious  crimes.  But  for  mer- 
ciful judges,  the  pauper  kinsman  whom  ho  succeeded  would  have 
been  hanged.  The  young  peer  had  an  intellect  great,  perhaps, 
yet  partially  unsound.  His  heart  was  generous,  but  his  temper 
wayward  ;  and  while  statuaries  copied  his  head,  beggars  mimick- 
ed the  deformity  of  his  foot 

In  these  remarks,  my  object  is  not  so  much  to  point  out  inac- 
curacies in  the  most  accurate  stylist  of  his  age,  as  to  hint  that  our 
critics  might  surpass  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  yet  leave  them- 
selves something  to  learn  in  tlio  moralities  of  manner. 

Nothing  can  he  plainer  than  that  our  position,  as  a  literary 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  leads  us  into  wronging,  indirectly,  our 
own  authors  by  cxnggernting  the  merit*  of  those  across  the  water. 
Our  most  reliable  critics  extol— and  extol  without  discrimination 
— such  English  compositions  as,  if  written  in  America,  would  be 
either  passed  over  without  notice  or  unscrupulously  condemned. 
Mr.  Whipple,  for  example,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nexion with  sir.  Jones,  is  decidedly  ono  of  our  most  "  reliable  " 
critics.  His  honesty  I  dispute  a*  little  as  I  doubt  his  courage  or 
his  talents— but  here  is  an  instance  of  tho  want  of  common  dis- 
crimination into  which  he  is  occasionally  hurried,  by  undue  re- 
verence for  British  intellect  and  British  opinion.  In  a  review  of  * 
M  the  Drama  of  Exile  and  other  Poems,"  by  Miss  Barrett,  (now 
Mrs.  Browning,)  he  speaks  of  tho  following  passage  as  "in  every 
respect  faultless— sublime :" 

Hear  the  steep  generations  How  they  fell 
Aduim  tho  visionary  stairs  of  Time, 
Like  supernatural  thunder* — far  yet  near, 
Sewing  their  fiery  echoes  through  the  hills  I 

Now  here,  saying  nothing  of  the  affectation  in  N  adown ;"  not 
alluding  to  the  insoluble  paradox  of  "for  yet  near ;"  not  mention- 
ing the  inconsistent  metaphor  involved  in  the  sowing  of  §ery 
echoes;  adverting  but  slightly  to  the  misnsageof  "Hkc"hi  plnco 
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at  "an  5*  and  to  the  Impropriety  of  making  Anything  fell  like 
thunder,  which  hat  never  been  known  to  fall  at  all ;  merely  hint- 
tog,  loo,  at  the  misapplication  of  "  stoop"  to  tho  "generations" 
instead  of  to  the  u  stain  " — (a  perversion  in  no  degree  justified  by 
the  fiset  thai  so  preposterous  a  figure  as  eynecdoche  exist*  in  the 
school-books :) — letting  these  things  pass,  we  shall  still  fiiul  it  clif- 
neak  to  understand  liow  Mrs.  Browning  should  have  tacu  led  to 
think  the  principal  idea  itself— the  abstract  idea — the  idea  of  turn- 
Ummdamm  stars,  in  any  shape,  or  under  any  circumstance— either 
a  poetical  or  a  decorous  conception.  And  yet  Mr.  Whipple  speaks 
ef  it  an  "subline/'  That  the  lines  narrowly  mined  sublimity,  I 
grant  2— that  they  came  within  a  step  of  it,  I  admit ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, the  step  is  that  one  step  which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  inter- 
vened between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  80  true  is  this 
that  any  person— 4hat  even  I— with  a  rerj  partial  modification  of 
the  fuaagety  ■  -a  modification  that  shall  not  interfere  with  its  richly 
spiritual  fene — may  elevate  the  passage  into  uneiceptionability. 
Ferezefnpie: 

Hear  the  far  generations— bow  they  crash 

From  crag  to  crag  down  the  precipitous  Time, 

la  maHfeKttnous  thunders  that  npstartte 
-     aghast,  the  echoes  from  their  eavemous  kirs 

latbevfokmeryhillsl 

Ho  doubt  my  version  has  its  (suits ;  but  it  has  at  least  the 
aerit  of  consistency.  Not  only  is  a  mountain  more  poetical  than 
a  pair  of  stairs,  but  echoes  are  more  appropriately  typified  as  wild 
beasts  than  as  seeds ;  and  echoes  and  wild  beasts  agree  better 
with  a  mountain  than  does  a  pair  of  stairs  with  the  $omn#  of 
seeds— even  admitting  that  these  seeds  be  seeds  of  fire,  and  be 
sown  broadcast  "  among  tho  hills  n  by  a  steep  generation  while  in 
b  the  net  of  tumbling  down  the  stairs — that  is  to  say,  of  coming 
down  the  stairs  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  be  capable  of  sowing  the 
seeds  an  accurately  as  aH  seeds  should  be  sown :— nor  is  the  matter 
tendered  any  better  for  Mrs.  Browning,  even  if  the  construction 
ft  her  sentence  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  fiery  seeds 
were  town,  hot  immediately  by  the  steep  generations  that  tumbled 
eewa  the  stairs,  but  mediately,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
"stpernatural  thunders "  that  were  occasioned  by  the  steep  gen* 
1  thai  were  to  unlucky  as  to  tumble  down  the  stain. 
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14  Wyandottk,  or  Tlie  Hutted  Knoll,"  is,  in  its  general  features, 
precisely  similar  to  the  novels  enumerated  in  the  title.*  It  is  a 
forest  subject ;  and,  when  we  say  this,  we  give  assurance  that  the 
story  is  a  good  one ;  for  Mr.  Cooper  has  never  been  known  to 
fail,  either  in  the  forest  or  upon  the  sea.  Tho  interest,  as  usual, 
has  no  reference  to  plot,  of  which,  indeed,  our  novelist  seems  al- 
together regardless,  or  incapable,  but  depends,  first  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  theme ;  secondly,  upon  a  Robinson-Crueoe-like  detail 
in  its  management ;  and  thirdly,  upon  the  frequently  repeated 
portraiture  of  the  half-civilised  Indian.  In  saying  that  tho  inter- 
est depends,  Jtret,  upon  the  nature  of  tho  theme,  wo  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  this  theme — life  in  the  wilderness — is  one  of  intrinsic 
and  universal  interest,  appealing  to  the  heart  of  man  in  all  phases ; 
a  theme,  like  that  of  life  upon  the  ocean,  so  unfailingly  omni- 
prevalent  in  Its  power  of  arresting  and  absorbing  attention,  that 
while  success  or  popularity  is,  with  such  a  subject,  expected  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  failure  might  be  properly  regarded  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  imbecility  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  two 
theses  in  question  have  been  handled  usque  ad  nauseam — and 
this  through  the  instinctive  perception  of  tho  universal  interest 
which  appertains  to  them.  A.  writer,  distrustful  of  his  powers, 
can  scarcely  do  better  than  discuss  either  one  or  the  other.  A 
man  of  genius  will  rarely,  and  should  never,  undertake  either ; 
first,  because  both  are  excessively  hackneyed ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  reader  never  fails,  in  forming  his  opinion  of  a  book,  to 
make  discount,  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  for  that  intrinsic 
interest  which  is  inseparable  from  the  subject  and  independent  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Very  few  and  rery  dull  in- 
deed are  those  who  do  not  instantaneously  perceive  the  distinc- 
tion ;  and  thus  there  are  two  great  classes  of  fictions — a  popular 

Wyaedotte,  or  die  Hutted  KnoU.  A  tale,  by  the  author  of  "The  FnnV 
nader>  -  Deerslay or,"  -  Last  of  the  lfotu^»«Pfc>iteei*»Mr\uaV*Xfe 
Philadelphia,  Lea  k  Blaachard 
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and  widely  circulated  claw,  read  with  pleasure,  but  without  ad* 
uriratioa— ta  which  the  author  is  lost  or  forgotten ;  or  remem- 
bered, if  at  all,  with  something  very  nearly  akin  to  contempt ;  and 
then,  a  class  not  so  popular,  nor  so  widely  diffused,  in  which,  tit 
every  paragraph,  arises  a  distinctive  and  highly  pleasurable  inter- 
eat,  springing  from  our  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  skill 
employed,  or  the  genius  evinced  in  the  composition.  After  peru- 
sal of  the  one  class,  we  think  solely  of  the  book — after  reading 
the  other,  chiefly  of  the  author.  The  former  class  leads  to  popu- 
larity— the  latter  to  fame.  In  the  former  case,  the  books  some- 
times live,  while  the  authors  usually  die ;  in  the  latter,  even  when 
the  works  perish,  the  man  survives.  Among  American  writers 
ef  the  less  generally  circulated,  but  more  worthy  and  more  aitis- 
tieal  actions,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Brockdcn  Brown,  Mr.  John 
Heal,  Mr.  Simms,  Mr.  Hawthorne ;  at  the  head  of  the  more  pop- 
ular division  we  may  place  Mr.  Cooper. 

*  The  Hutted  Knoll,"  without  pretending  to  detail  fats,  gives 
a  narrative  of  fictitious  events,  similar,  in  nearly  all  respects,  to 
occurrences  which  actually  happened  during  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  Revolution,  and  at  other  epochs  of  our  history.  It  pic- 
tures the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  distresses  of  a  large  family, 
living,  completely  insulated,  in  the  forest  The  tale  commences 
with  a  description  of  the  "  region  which  lie*  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson,  extending  as 
fiur  south  as  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  west  to  the  verge  of 
that  vast  rolling  plain  which  composes  Western  New  York  "—a 
region  of  which  the  novelist  has  already  frequently  written,  and 
the  whole  of  which,  with  a  trivial  exception,  was  a  wilderness  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  Within  this  district,  and  on  a  creek  running 
hrto  the  Unadilla,  a  certain  Captain  Willoughby  purchases  an  es- 
tate or  "patent,"  and  there  retires,  with  his  family  and  do|*nd- 
eets,  to  pass  the  close  of  his  life  m  agricultural  pursuits.  He  has 
been  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  but,  after  serving  many  years, 
has  aoM  his  commission,  and  purchased  one  for  his  only  son, 
Robert,  who  alone  does  not  accompany  the  party  into  the  forest 
This  party  consists  of  the  captain  himself;  his  wife;  his  daugh- 
ter, Beulah ;  an  adopted  daughter,  Maud  Meredith ;  an  invalid 
sergeant,  Joyce,  who  had  served  under  the  captain;  aPresby 
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terian  preacher,  Mr.  Woods ;  a  Scotch  mason,  Jamie  Allen ;  an 
Irish  laborer,  Michael  O'Hcarn ;  a  Connecticut  man,  Joel  Strides ; 
four  negroes,  Old  Plin  and  young  Plin,  Big  Smash  and  little 
Smash;  eight  axe-men;  a  house-carpenter;  a  mill-wriglit,  &c^ 
4bc  Besides  these,  a  Tuscarora  Indian  called  Nick,  or  Wyandotte, 
'  accompanies  the  expedition.  This  Indian,  who  figures  largely  in 
the  story,  and  gives  it  its  title,  may  bo  considered  as  the  principal 
character— the  one  chiefly  elaborated.  He  is  an  outcast  from  his 
tribe,  has  been  known  to  Captain  Willoughby  for  thirty  years, 
and  is  a  compound  of  all  the  good  and  bad  qualities  which  make 
up  the  character  of  the  half-civilized  Indian.  He  does  not  re- 
main with  the  settlers;  but  appears  and  re-appears  at  intervals 
upon  the  scene. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fimt  volume  is  occupied  with  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  estate  purchased,  (which  is  termed  "The 
Hutted  Knoll,"  from  a  natural  mound  upon  which  the  principal 
house  is  built)  and  of  the  progressive  arrangements  nnd  improve* 
ments.  Toward  the  close  of  the  volume  the  Revolution  com- 
mences ;  and  the  party  at  the  4I  Knoll "  are  besieged  by  a  band 
of  savages  and  "  rebels,"  with  whom  an  understanding  exists,  on 
the  part  of  Joel  Strides,  the  Yankee.  This  traitor,  instigated  by 
the  hope  of  possessing  Captain  Willoughby'a  estate,  should  it  be 
confiscated,  brings  about  a  series  of  defections  from  the  party  of 
the  settlers,  and  finally,  deserting  himself,  reduces  Uio  whole  num- 
ber to  six  or  seven,  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Captain  Willough- 
by resolves,  however,  to  defend  his  post.  Ilia  son,  at  this  junc- 
ture, pays  him  a  clandestine  visit,  and,  endeavoring  to  reconnoitre 
the  position  Of  the  Indians,  is  made  captive.  The  captain,  in  an 
attempt  at  rescue,  is  murdered  by  Wyandotte,  whose  vindictive 
passions  had  been  aroused  by  ill-timed  allusions,  on  the  part  of 
Willoughby,  to  floggings  previously  inflicted,  by  his  orders,  upon 
the  Indian.  Wyandotte,  however,  having  satisfied  his  personal 
vengeance,  is  still  the  ally  of  the  settlers.  He  guides  Maud,  who 
is  beloved  by  Hobert,  to  the  hut  in  which  the  latter  is  confined, 
and  effects  his  escape.  Aroused  by  this  escape,  the  Indians  pre- 
cipitate their  attack  upon  the  Knoll,  which,  through  the  previous 
treachery  of  Strides  in  ill-hanging  a  gate,  is  immediately  carried. 
Mrt.  Willoughby   Beulah,  and  others  of  the  party,  are  killed. 
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KM  k  secreted  and  thus  tared  by  Wyandotte.  At  the  last 
nsoment,  when  all  is  apparently  lost,  a  reinforcement  appear*,  un- 
der command  of  Evert  Beekman,  the  husband  of  Bettlah  ;  amL 
the  completion  of  the  massacre  is  prevented.  Woods  the  preach*. 
ert  had  left  the  Knot),  and  made  his  way  through  the  enemy,  to 
inform  Reekman  of  the  dilemma  of  his  friends.  Maud  and  Rob* 
ert  Wiiloughhy  arty  of  course,  happily  married.  The  concluding 
scene  of  the  novel  shows  us  Wyandott6  repenting  the  murder  of 
Willoughby,  and  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  agency 
of  Woods. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  there  is  nothing  original  in  this 
story.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  even  excessively  common-place. 
The  lover,  for  example,  rescued  from  captivity  by  the  mistress ; 
the  Knoll  carried  through  the  treachery  of  an  inmate ;  and  the 
salvation  of  the  besieged,  at  tlie  very  last  moment,  by  a  reinforce- 
west  arriving,  in  consequence  of  a  message  borne  to  a  friend  by 
one  of  the  besieged,  without  the  cognisance  of  the  others ;  these, 
we  say,  are  incidents  which  have  been  the  common  property  of 
every  novelist  since  the  invention  of  letters.  And  as  for  plot, 
there  has  been  no  attempt  at  anything  of  the  kind.  The  tale  is 
a  mere  succession  of  events,  scarcely  any  one  of  which  has  any 
accessary  dependence  upon  any  one  other.  Plot,  however,  is  at 
best,  sn  Artificial  effect,  requiring,  Kke  musk,  not  only  a  natural 
bias,  but  Vang  cultivation  of  taste  for  its  full  appreciation ;  some 
sf  the  finest  narratives  in  the  world— u  Gil-Bias  "  and  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  for  example — have  been  written  without  its  employment ; 
sad  M  The  United  Knoll,''  Kke  all  the  sea  and  forest  novels  of 
Cooper,  has  been  made  deeply  interesting,  although  depending 
upon  this  peculiar  source  of  interest  not  at  all.  Thus  the  absence 
sf  plot  can  never  be  critically  regarded  as  a  defect ;  although  it* 
judicious  use,  in  all  cases  aiding  and  in  no  case  injuring  othor 
elects,  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit. 

There  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  in  the  mere  conduct  of 
the  story  now  before  us,  which  may,  perhaps,  bo  considered  aa 
defective.  For  instance,  there  is  too  much  obviousness  in  all  that 
sppertatns  to  the  hanging  of  the  large  gate.  In  more  than  a 
dam  instances,  Mrs.  Wllloughby  is  made  to  allude  to  the  demy 
mfhahamjmf;  so  that  the  reader  is  too  positively  and  pointedly 
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forced  to  perceive  that  this  delay  is  to  result  in  the  capture  of  the 
KnolL  As  we  are  never  in  doubt  of  the  fact,  we  feel  diminished 
interest  when  it  actually  happens.  A  single  vague  allusion,  well 
managed,  would  have  been  in  the  true  artisticnl  spirit. 

Agaiu  :  we  see  too  plainly,  from  the  first,  that  Beekman  is  to 
marry  Beolah,  and  that  Robert  Willougliby  is  to  marry  Maud. 
The  killing  of  Beulah,  of  Mrs.  Willoughby,  and  Jamie  Allen, 
produces,  too,  a  painful  impression,  which  does  not  properly  ap- 
pertain to  the  right  fiction.  Their  deaths  affect  us  as  revolting 
and  supererogatory ;  since  the  purposes  of  the  story  are  not 
thereby  furthered  in  any  regard.  To  Willoughby's  murder,  how- 
ever distressing,  the  reader  makes  no  similar  objection ;  merely 
because  in  his  decease  is  fulfilled  a  species  of  poetical  justice. 
We  may  observe  here,  nevertheless,  that  his  repeated  references 
to  his  flogging  the  Indian  seem  unnatural,  because  we  have  other- 
wise no  reason  to  think  him  a  fool,  or  a  madman,  and  these  refer- 
ences* under  the  circumstances,  are  absolutely  insensate.  We 
object,  also,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  general  interest  is  dragged 
out,  or  suspended.  The  besieging  party  are  kept  before  the  KnoIS 
so  long,  while  so  little  is  done,  and  so  many  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion-are lost,  that  tho  render  takes  it  for  granted  that  nothing  of 
consequence  will  occur — that  the  besieged  will  be  finally  delivered. 
He  gets  so  accustomed  to  tho  presence  of  danger  that  its  excite- 
ment at  length  departs.  The  action  is  not  sufficiently  rapid. 
There  is  too  much  procrastination.  There  is  too  much  niero  talk 
for  talk's  sake.  The  interminable  discussions  between  Woods  and 
Captain  Willougliby  are,  |ierhaps,  the  worst  feature  of  the  Iwok, 
for  they  have  not  even  the  merit  of  referring  to  the  matters  on 
hand.  In  general,  there  is  quite  too  much  colloquy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manifesting  character,  and  too  little  for  the  explanation 
of  motive.  The  characters  of  the  drama  would  have  been  better 
made  out  by  action ;  wliile  the  motives  to  action,  the  reasons  for 
the  different  courses  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  dramatis  person*, 
might  have  been  made  to  proceed  more  satisfactorily  from  their 
own  mouths,  iu  casual  conversation^  than  from  that  of  the  author 
in  person.  To  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  head  of  ill-oon- 
duct  in  the  story,  we  may  mention  occasional  incidents  of  tho 
■wrest  melodramatic  absurdity ;  as,  for  example,  at  page  1*6,  of 
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the  second  volume,  wliore  "  Willoughby  had  on  Arm  round  the 
wakt  of  Maud,  and  bora  her  forward  with  n  rapidity  to  which  her 
own  strength  was  entirely  unequal."  Wc  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  a  young  lady,  of  sound  health  and  limbs,  exists, 
within  the  limits  of  Christendom,  who  could  not  run  faster,  on 
her  own  proper  feet,  for  any  considerable  distance,  titan  sho  could 
be  carried  upon  one  arm  of  either  the  Cretan  Milo  or  of  the  Her- 
cules. Faroes*. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  easy  to  designate  many  par- 
ticulars which  are  admirably  handled.  The  lore  of  Maud  Mere- 
0  drth  lor  Robert  Willoughby  is  painted  with  exquisite  skill  and 
truth.  The  incident  of  the  tress  of  hair  and  box  is  naturally  and 
effectively  conceived.  A  fine  collateral  interest  is  thrown  over  the 
whole  narrative  by  the  connexion  of  the  theme  with  that  of  the 
Revolution ;  and,  especially;  there  is  an  excellent  dramatic  point, 
at  page  124  of  the  second  volume,  where  Wyandotte,  remember- 
ing the  stripes  inflicted  upon  him  by  Captain  Willoughby,  is  about 
to  betray  him  to  his  foes,  when  his  purpose  is  arrested  by  a  casual 
glimpse,  through  the  forest,  of  the  hut  which  contains  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby, who  had  preserved  the  life  of  the  Indian,  by  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox. 

In  the  depicting  of  character,  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  *  Wyandotte."  One  or  two  of  his  personages,  to 
he  sure,  must  be  regarded  as  little  worth.  Robert  Willoughby, 
Kke  most  novel  heroes,  k  a  nobody ;  that^  is  to  say,  there  is  no- 
thing about  him  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  distinctive.  Per- 
haps he  is  rather  silly  than  otherwise  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  lie 
confuses  all  his  father's  arrangements  for  his  concealment,  and 
Imrsts  into  the  room  before  8trides — afterward  insisting  upon  ac- 
companying that  person  to  the  Indian  encampment,  without  any 
possible  or  impossible  object  Woods,  the  parson,  is  a  sad  boret 
upon  the  Dominie  Simpson  plan,  and  is,  moreover,  caricatured. 
Of  Captain  Willoughby  we  have  nlresdy  spoken — he  is  too  often 
on  stilts.  Evert  Beck  roan  and  Deulah  are  merely  episodical. 
Joyce  h  nothing  in  the  world  but  Corporal  Trim— or,  rather, 
Corporal  Trim  and  water.  Jamje  Allen,  with  his  prate  about 
Catholicism,  is  insufferable.  But  Mrs.  Willoughby,.  the  humble, 
ArinUnf,  womanly  wife,  whose  whole  existence  centres  in  her 
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affections,  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Coopor.  Maud  Meredith  is  still  bet- 
ter. In  (act,  we  know  no  female  portraiture,  even  in  8cott,  which 
surpasses  her ;  and  yet  the  world  has  been  given  to  understand, 
by  the  enemies  of  the  novelist,  that  he  is  incapable  of  depicting 
a  woman.  Joel  Strides  will  be  recognised  by  all  who  are  conver- 
sant with  his  general  prototypes  of  Connecticut.  Michael  0'« 
Ilcarn,  the  County  Lcitrim  man,  is  an  Irishman  all  over,  and  his 
portraiture  abounds  in  humor ;  as,  for  example,  at  page  SI,  of  the 
first  volume,  where  he  has  a  difficulty  with  a  skiff,  not  being  able 
to  account  for  its  revolving  upon  its  own  axis,  instead  of  moving 
forward  I  or,  at  page  132.  where,  during  divine  service,  to  exclude 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  heretical  doctrine,  he  stops  oaf  of  his 
ears  with  nis  thumb ;  or,  at  page  105,  where  a  passage  occurs  so 
much  to  our  purpose  that  we  will  be  pardoned  for  quoting  it  in 
full.  Captain  Willoughby  is  drawing  his  son  up  through  a  win- 
dow, from  his  enemies  below.  The  assistants,  placed  at  a  distance 
from  this  window  to  avoid  observation  from,  without,  are  ignorant 
of  what  burthen  is  at  the  end  of  the  rope : 

The  men  did  as  ordered,  raising  their  load  from  the  ground  a  foot  or  two 
at  a  time.  In  this  manner  the  burthen  approached,  yard  after  yard,  until  it 
wm  evidently  drawing  near  the  window. 

•  It's  the  captain  howling  up  tlio  big  baste  of  a  liog,  for  provisioning 
the  hoose  again  a  saige,"  whimpered  Mike  to  the  negroes,  wlw  grinned  as  they 
tuggrd ;  "and,  when  the  craiUir  squalls,  see  to  it,  that  ye  do  not  squail  your- 
selves." At  that  moment  the  licnd  and  sliouklors  of  a  man  appeared  at  tho 
window.  Mike  let  go  tho  rojie,  seised  a  chair,  ami  was  about  to  knock  the 
intruder  upon  the  head ;  but  tho  captain  arrested  tlio  blow. 

"  Its  one  o'  the  vagabone  Injins  that  has  undermined  die  bog-end  come  up 
in  its  stead,"  roared  Mike, 

"Its  my  son,*  said  the  captain;  "see  thai  yen  are  silent  and  secret" 

The  negroes  are,  without  exception,  admirably  drawn.  Tlio 
Indian,  Wyandotte,  however,  is  the  great  feature  of  the  book, 
and  is,  in  every  respect,  equal  to  the  previous  Indian  creations  of 
the  author  of  "The  Pioneer."  Indeed,  wc  think  this  "forest 
gentleman  "  superior  to  the  other  noted  heroes  of  his  kind — the 
heroes  which  have  been  immortalised  by  our  novelist.  His  keen 
sense  of  tho  distinction,  in  his  own  character,  between  the  chief, 
Wyandotte,  and  the  drunken  vagabond,  8assy  Nick ;  his  chival- 
rous delicacy  toward  Maud,  in  never  disclosing  to  her  that 
knowledge  of  her  real  feelings  toward  Robert  Willoughby,  which 
Ma  own  Indian  intuition  had  discovered ;  hit  enduring  ammoetty 
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I  Ompiain  WHloughby,  softened,  and  for  thirty  years  delayed, 
through  his  gratitude  to  the  wife ;  and  then,  the  vengeance  con* 
sumimeled,  his  pky  for  that  wife  conflicting  with  his  exaltation 
ai  the  deed — these,  we  say,  are  all  traits  of  a  lofty  excellence 
indeed.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  passage  in  the  book,  and  that 
which,  most  distinctively,  brings  oat  the  character  of  the  Tusea- 
rem,  is  to  be  found  at  pages  60f  51,  63  and  63  of  the  second 
volume,  where,  for  some  trivial  misdemeanor,  the  captain  threatens 
to  make  use  of  the  whip.  The  manner  in  which  the  Indian  harpt 
upon  the  threat,  returning  to  it  again  and  again,  in  every  variety 
of  phrase,  forms  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  mere  character-paint* 
lug  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance. 

The  meet  obvious  and  most  unaccountable  faults  of  "The 
Hatted  Knoll,"  are  those  which  appertain  to  the  style — to  the 
mere  grammatical  construction ; — for,  in  other  and  more  important 
particulars  of  style,  Mr.  Cooper,  of  late  days,  has  made  a  very 
mjunfest  improvement  His  sentences,  however,  are  arranged 
with  aa  awkwardness  so  remarkable  as  to  be  matter  of  absolute 
setouuhment,  when  we  consider  the  education  of  the  author,  and 
Ms  keg  and  continual  practice  with  the  pen.  In  minute  descrip- 
\  of  localities,  any  verbal  inaccuracy,  or  confusion,  becomes  a 
i  of  vexation  and  misunderstanding,  detracting  very  much 
from  the  pleasure  of  perusal ;  and  in  these  inaccuracies  "  Wyan- 
dotte "  abounds.  Although,  for  instance,  we  carefully  rend  and 
re-read  that  portion  of  the  narrative  which  details  tlie  situation 
of  the  Knoll,  and  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  walls 
about  h,  we  were  forced  to  proceed  with  the  story  without  any 
exact  or  definite  impressions  upon  the  subject.  Similar  difficulties, 
from  similar  causes,  occur  passim  throughout  tlie  book.  For 
example :  at  page  41,  vol.  I. : 

"The  Indian  gased  at  the  house,  with  that  fierce  intentness 
which  sometimes  glared,  in  a  manner  that,  had  got  to  be,  in  its 
ordinary  aspects,  dull  and  besotted."  This  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  comprehend.  We  presume,  however,  the  intention  is  to 
•ay  that  although  the  Indian's  ordinary  manner  (of  gating)  had 
•get  to  he"  dull  and  besotted,  he  occaskmly  gazed  with  an 
i  that  glared,  and  tliat  he  did  so  in  the  instance  in  ques* 
The  "got  to  be  "  is  atrocious— the  whole  sentence  no  less  so. 
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,  Here  at  page  9,  vol  I.,  is  something  excessively  vague :  "  Of 
the  latter  character  is  the  face  of  most  of  that  region  which  lies 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the 
Hudson,"  Ac,  &c.  The  Mohawk,  joining  the  Hudson,  forms  fiat 
angles,  of  course, — an  acute  and  an  obtuse  one ;  and,  without 
farther  explanation,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  it  intended. 

At  page  66,  vol.  I.,  we  read : — "  The  captain,  owing  to  his 
English  education,  had  avoided  straight  lines,  und  formal  paths ; 
giving  to  the  little  spot  the  improvement  on  nature  which  is  a 
consequence  of  embellishing  her  works  without  destroying  them. 
On  each  side  of  this  lawn  was  an  orchard,  thrifty  and  young, 
and  which  were  already  beginning  to  show  signs  of  putting  forth 
their  blossoms."  Here  we  are  tautologically  informed  that  im- 
provement is  a  consequence  of  embellishment,  and  stipcrerognto- 
rily  told  that  the  rule  holds  good  only  where  the  embellishment  is 
not  accompanied  by  destruction.  Upon  the  "each  orchard  were  " 
it  is  needless  to  comment. 

At  page  80,  vol.  I.,  is  something  similar,  where  Strides  Is 
represented  as  "  never  doing  anything  that  required  a  particle 
more  than  the  exertion  and  strength  that  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  effect  his  object."  Did  Mr.  0.  over  hear  of  any 
labor  that  required  more  exertion  than  was  necessary  t  Ho  means 
to  say  that  8tridcs  exerted  himself  no  farther  than  was  necessary 
—that's  nil. 

At  page  69,  vol.  I.,  we  find  this  sentence — "  He  was  advancing 
by  the  only  road  that  was  ever  travelled  by  the  stronger  as  he 
approached  the  Hut ;  or,  he  came  up  the  valley."  This  is  merely 
a  vagueness  of  speech.  "  Or  "  is  intended  to  imply  "  that  is  to 
say."  The  whole  would  be  clearer  thus — "He  was  advancing 
by  the  valley — the  only  road  travelled  by  a  stranger  approaching 
the  Hut."  We  have  here  sixteen  words,  instead  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
twenty-five. 

At  page  8,  vol.  II.,  is  an  unpardonable  awkwardness,  although 
an  awkwardness  strictly  grammatical.  "I  was  a  favorite,  I 
believe,  with,  certainly  was  much  petted  by,  both."  Upon  this 
we  need  make  no  farther  observation.    It  speaks  for  itself. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  air  of  unfairness, 
in  thus  quoting  detached  passages,  for  animadversion  of  this 
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I ;  for,  however  strictly  at  random  our  quotation*  may  really 
be,  we  Inure,  of  course,  no  means  of  proving  the  fact  to  our 
readers;  and  there  are  no  authors,  from  whose  works  individual 
aaeewrate  sentences  may  not  be  culled.  But  we  mean  to  say 
thai  Mr.  Cooper,  no  doubt  through  haste  or  neglect,  is  remarkably 
and  especially  inaccurate,  as  a  general  rule ;  and,  by  way  of 
demonstrating  this  assertion,  we  will  dismiss  our  extracts  at  ran- 
dom, and  discuss  some  entire  page  of  hit  composition.  More 
than  this:  we  wHl  endeavor  to  select  that  particular  page  upon 
which  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  he  would  bestow  the  most 
careful  attention.  The  reader  wHl  say  at  once—"  Let  this  be  his 
ft*  page— the  first  page  of  his  Preface."  This  page,  then, 
shall  he  taken  of  course. 

The  hhtervofUie  bordeni  it  filled  with  legends  of  the  suflferings  of  hoisted 
■■Mi  >  during  the  troubled  scenes  of  colonial  warfare.  Those  which  we 
™^*^*^,™**x*tir<>in  imnj  of  their  leading  frets,  if  not 
ffif   nL!L_      ^^    ^^'^^neeamarjio\al^tkmis 

"  Abound*  with  legends,"  would  be  better  than  "  is  filled  with 
legends ;"  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  history  were  JUled  with  legends. 
It  would  be  all  legend  and  no  history.  The  word  "of,"  too, 
occurs,  in  the  first  sentence,  with  an  unpleasant  frequency.  The 
"facer"  commencing  the  second  sentence,  grammatically  refers 
to  the  noun  "  scenes,"  immediately  preceding,  but  is  intended 
for  "legends."  The  adjective  udstincti»"  h  vaguely  and 
altogether  Improperly  employed.  Mr.  C,  we  believe,  means  to 
•ay,  merely,  that  although  the  details  of  his  legends  may  not  be 
strictly  true,  facta  similar  to  his  leading  ones  have  actually 
occurred.  By  use  of  the  word  «•  distinctive,"  however,  he  has 
contrived  to  convey  a  meaning  nearly  converse.  In  saying  that 
his  legend  is  "distinctive  "  in  many  of  the  leading  facts,  he  has 
said  what  he,  clearly,  did  not  wish  to  say— vis :  that  his  legend 
contained  facta  which  distinguished  it  from  all  other  legends— in 
ether  words,  facta  never  before  (discussed  in  other  legends,  and 
belonging  peculiarly  to  lib  own.  That  Mr.  C.  did  mean  what  we 
suppose,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  third  sentence—"  The  first 
slot*  is  necessary  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  fiction."  Thk 
third  sentence  itself,  however,  is  very  badly  constructed.  "  The 
fast"  cut  nhr9  grammatically,  only  to  "  facta;"  but  no  such 
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reference  is  intended..  If  we  ask  the  question — what  is  meant  by 
"  the  first?"—  what  "alone  is  necessary  to  the  legitimate  objects 
of  fiction?"— the  natural  reply  is  "  that  facts  similar  to  the  lead- 
ing ones  have  actually  happened."  The  circumstance  is  alone  to 
be  cared  for— this  consideration  "alone  is  necessary  to  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  fiction." 

•'  One  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  nation  is  to  hear  nothing  besides 
its  own  proisos."  This  is  the  fourth  sentence,  and  is  by  no  means 
lucid.  The  di-Mgn  is  to  say  that  individuals  composing  a  nation, 
and  living  altogether  within  the  national  bounds,  hear  from  each 
other  only  praises  of  the  nation,  and  that  this  is  a  misfortune  to 
the  individuals,  since  it  misleads  them  in  regard  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  nation.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that,  to  convey  the 
intended  idea,  we  havo  been  forced  to  make  distinction  between 
the  nation  and  its  individual  members ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a 
nation  is  considered  as  such  only  in  reference  to  other  nations  ; 
and  thus  as  a  nation,  it  hears  very  much  "  besides  its  own 
praises ;"  that  is  to  say,  it  hears  the  detractions  of  other  rival 
nations.  In  endeavoring  to  compel  his  menning  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  brief  sentence,  Mr.  Cooper  has  completely  sacrificed  its 
intelligibility. 

The  fifth  sentence  runs  thus:—"  Although  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  probably  as  just  an  effort  as  was  ever  made  by  a 
people  to  resist  the  first  inroads  of  oppression,  the  cause  had  its 
evil  aspects,  as  well  as  all  other  human  struggles." 

The  American  Revolution  is  hero  improperly  called  an  "  effort." 
The  effort  was  the  cause,  of  which  the  Revolution  was  the  result. 
A  rebellion  is  an  "effort"  to  effect  a  revolution.  An  "inroad  of 
oppression  "  involves  an  untrue  metaphor;  for  "inroad  "  upper* 
tains  to  aggression,  to  attack,  to  active  assault  "  The  cause  had 
its  evil  aspects  as  well  as  all  other  human  struggles,"  implies  that 
the  cause  had  not  only  its  evil  aspects,  but  had,  also,  all  other 
human  struggles.  If  the  words  must  be  retained  at  all,  they 
should  be  thus  arranged — "The  cause  like  [or  as  well  as]  all 
other  human  struggles,  had  its  evil  aspects ;"  or  better  thus— 
"  The  cause  had  its  evil  aspect,  as  have  all  human  struggles." 
"  Other  "  is  superfluous. 
The  sixth  sentence  is  thus  written ; — "  We  have  been  so  much 
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„„„J  to  koar  everything  extolled,  of  lute  year*,  that  could 
be  drugged  into  the  remotest  connexion  with  thai  great  event, 
•ad  the  principles  which  ted  to  it,  that  tliere  far  danger  of  over- 
looking  troth  m  a  psendo  patriotism."  The  V  of  late  years,"  here, 
should  follow  the  "  accustomed,"  or  precede  the  "  Wc  have  been ;" 
and  the  Greek  -  psendo tf  is  objectionable,  sine*  iU  exact  equiva* 
km  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  "false."  " 8purioua  "  would 
be  better,  perhaps,  than  either. 

Inadvertences  such  as  these  sadly  disfigure  the  style  of  "  The 
Hatted  Knoll ;"  and  every  true  friend  of  its  author  must  regret 
bis  hafieation  to  toe  minor  morals  of  the  Muse.  But  these 
-  minor  morals,"  it  may  be  said,  are  trifles  at  best  Perhaps  so. 
At  afl  events,  we  should  never  have  thought  of  dwelling  so 
aeftinaniousr/  upon  the  unessential  demerits  of  "  Wyandotte/* 
1  we  have  discovered  any  more  momentous  upon  which  to 
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u  A  well-bred  man,"  says  Sir  James  Puckle,  in  his  M  Gray  Cap 
for  a  Green  Head,"  "  will  never  give  himself  the  liberty  to  Apeak 
ill  of  women."  We  emphasise  the  "man."  Sotting  aside,  for 
(he  present,  certain  rare  commentators  and  compilers  of  the  spe- 
cies   creatures  neither  precisely  men,  women,  nor  Mary 

Wollstonecraft's — setting  these  aside  as  unclassinable,  wo  mny  ob- 
serve that  the  race  of  critics  are  masculine — men.  With  tlio  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Mrs.  Anne  Royal,  we  can  call  to  mind  no  female 
who  has  occupied,  even  temporarily,  the  Zoilus  throne.  And 
tins,  the  Salic  law,  is  an  evil ;  for  the  inherent  chivalry  of  the  cri- 
tical man  renders  it  not  only  an  unpleasant  task  to  him  M  to  speak 
ill  of  a  woman,"  (and'  a  woman  and  her  book  are  identical,)  but 
an  almost  impossible  task  not  to  laud  her  ad  nauseam.  In  gene- 
ral, therefore,  it  is  the  unhappy  lot  of  tho  authoress  to  be  subject* 
ed,  time  after  time,  to  the  downright  degradation  of  mere  puffery. 
On  her  own  side  of  tlie  Atlantic,  Miss  Barrett  has  indeed,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  escaped  the  infliction  of  this  lamentable  contume- 
ly and  wrong ;  but  if  she  had  been  really  solicitous  of  its  infliction 
in  America,  she  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  effectual  plan  than 
that  of  saying  a  few  words  about  "  the  great  American  people," 
in  an  American  edition  of  her  work,  published  undor  tho  superin- 
tendence of  an  American  author.f  Of  the  innumerable  "  native** 
notices  of  "  The  Drama  of  Exile,"  which  have  come  under  our 

•  The  Drnma  of  Exile,  and  other  Poems :  By  Elisabeth  Barrett  Barrett 
Author  of  *  The  Seraphim,"  and  other  Poems, 
f  We  are  sorry  to  notice,  in  the  American  edition,  a  multitude  of  typo.  . 
'  graphical  errors,  many  of  which  affect  the  sennc,  and  should  therefore  be  cor* 
rectcd  in  a  second  impression,  if  called  for.  How  far  they  are  cliargcable  to 
tho  London  copy,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  M  Frosc,"  for  instance,  Is 
printed  •  frore."  -  Foregone,"  throughout,  is  printed  "  forgone."  "  Wordless* 
is  printed  -  worldless"— *  worldly,"  "  wordly"— "  spilt,"  •split,"  etc,  etc,— 
while  transpositMins,  false  accents,  and  mis-punctuations  abound.  We  indicate 
a  few  pages  on  which  such  inadvertences  are  to  be  discovered.  Vet  1— »88t 
IS,  S7,  46, 58,  68,  80, 16S,  174, 180,  18ft,  Ml.  Vol  2—108, 114,  840,  S4T, 
288,  271 
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•Win  ■llii ii,  we  can  cull  to  mind  not  one  in  which  there  is  anything 
mora  remarkable  limn  the  critic'*  dogged  determination  to  find 
nothing  barren,  from  Bcersheba  to  Dan.  Another  in  the  *  Demo- 
cratic Review*  has  proceeded  bo  far,  it  is  true,  a*  to  venture  a  very 
defeat*  iaeinuation  to  tlie  effect  that  the  poetess  "  will*  not  fail 
lo  speak  her  mind  though  it  bring  upon  her  a  bad  rhgtne  ;n  be- 
yond this,  nobody  has  proceeded :  and  as  for  tlie  elaborate  paper 
in  the  new  Whig  Monthly,  all  that  anybody  can  any  or  think,  and 
alltbat  Miss  Barrett  can  fed  respecting  it  is,  that  it  is  an  eulogy 
as  well  written  as  it  is  an  insult  well  intended.  Now  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  fair  author,  we  doubt  whether  one  exists,  with  more 
profound— with  more  enthusiastic  reverence  and  admiration  of  her 
genius,  than  the  writer  of  these  words.  And  it  is  for  this  very 
reason,  beyond  all  others,  that  he  intends  to  speak  of  her  the  truth. 
Our  chief  regret  is,  nevertheless,  that  the  limits  of  this  work 
win  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  speaking  this  truth  so  fully, 
and  so  much  in  detail,  as  we  could  wish.  By  far  the  most  valua- 
ble criticism  that  we,  or  that  any  one  could  give,  of  the  volumes 
now  lying  before  us,  would  be  the  quotation  of  three-fourths  of 
their  contents.  But  we  have  this  advantage— that  the  work  has 
been  long  published,  and  almost  universally  read— and  thus,  in 
some  measure,  we  may  proceed,  concisely,  as  if  tlie  text  of  our 
context,  were  an  understood  thing. 

la  her  preface  to  this,  the  "  American  edition"  of  her  late 
poems,  Miss  Barrett,  speaking  of  tho  Drama  of  Exile,  says:— "1 
decided  on  publishing  it,  after  considerable  hesitation  and  doubt 
Its  subject  rather  fastened  on  me  than  was  chosen  ;  and  the  form, 
approaching  tlie  model  of  tho  Greek  tragedy,  shaped  itself  under 
say  hand  rather  by  force  of  pleasure  than  of  design.  But  when 
the  compositional  excitement  had  subsided,  I  felt  afraid  of  my  po- 
•ttoa*  My  own  object  was  the  new  and  strange  experiment  of  the 
mlfea  Humanity,  as  it  went  forth  from  Paradise  in  tlie  Wilderness, 
with  a  peculiar  reference  to  Eve*s  allotted  grief;  which,  considering 
Ibat  seltsacritee  belonged  to  her  womanhood,  and  the  conscious- 
•ess  of  bemg  the  organ  of  the  Fall  to  her  offence,  appeared  to 
aaa  imperfectly  apprehended  hitherto,  and  more  expressible  by  a 
i  than  by  a  man.*  la  this  abstract  announcement  of  the 
,  H  is  difficult  to  understand  the  ground  of  the  poet's  host- 
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tation  to  publish ;  for  the  theme  in  itself  seems  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  closest  drama.  The  poet,  nevertheless,  is, 
very  properly,  conscious  of  failure— a  failure  which  occurs  not.  in 
the  general,  but  in  the  particular  conception,  and  which  must  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  "the  model  of  the  Greek  tragedies." 
Tho  Greek  tragedies  had  and  even  have  high  merits ;  but  we  act 
wisely  in  now  substituting  for  the  external  and  typified  human 
sympathy  of  the  antique  Chorus,  a  direct,  internal,  living  and 
moving  sympathy  itself;  and  although  iEschyius  might  have  done 
service  as  "  a  model,"  to  either  Euripides  or  8ophocles,  yet  were 
Bophoclcs  and  Euripides  in  London  to-day,  they  would,  perhaps, 
while  granting  a  certain  formless  and  shadowy  grandeur,  indulge 
a  quiet  smile  at  the  shallowness  and  uncouthncss  of  that  A*, 
Which,  in  the  old  amphitheatres,  had  beguiled  them  into  applause 
of  the  GSdipus  at  Colonos. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  Miss  Barrett  if,  throwing  lierself 
independently  upon  her  own  very  extraordinary  resources,  and 
forgetting  that  a  Greek  had  ever  lived,  she  had  involved  her  Eve 
in  a  series  of  adventures  merely  natural,  or  if  not  this,  of  adven- 
tures preternatural  within  the  limits  of  at  least  a  conceivable 
relation— a  relation  of  matter  to  spirit  and  spirit  to  matter,  that 
should  have  left  room  for  something  like  palpablo  action  and  com- 
prehensible emotion— that  should  not  have  utterly  precluded  the 
development  of  that  womanly  character  which  is  admitted  as  the 
principal  object  or  the  poem.  As  the  case  actually  stands,  it  is 
only  in  a  few  snatches  of  verbal  intercommunication  with  Adam 
and  Lucifer,  that  we  behold  her  as  a  woman  at  all.  For  the  rest, 
she  Is  a  mystical  something  or  nothing,  enwrapped  in  a  fog  of  rhap- 
sody about  Transfiguration,  and  tho  Seed,  and  tho  Bruising  of  the 
Heel,  and  ottar  talk  of  a  nature  that  no  man  over  pretended  to  un- 
derstand in  plain  prose,  and  which,  when  solar-microscoped  into 
poetry  "upon  the  model  of  the  Greek  drama,"  is  about  as  convinc- 
ing as  tho  Egyptian  Lectures  of  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham—about  as 
much  to  any  purpose  under  the  sun  as  the  hipreeto  !  conjurations 
of  Bignor  Blitx.  What  are  we  to  make,  for  example,  of  dramatio 
colloquy  such  as  this  t— the  words  are  those  of  a  Chorus  of  Invisi- 
ble Angels  addressing  Adam : 
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Live,  work  on,  0  Earthy  I 

By  the  Actiml*s  tension 
Speed  the  arrow  worthy 

Of  a  pure  ascension. 
From  the  low  earth  round  you 

Reach  Uie  heights  above  you ;  * 

From  the  stripe*  that  wound  yon 

8eek  the  lores  that  lore  you  1 
Ood*t  divinest  burnetii  plain 
Through  the  crystal  diaphane 

Of  our  loves  that  lore  yon, 

Wow  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that,  by  excessive  u  tension" 
•f  the  intellect,  a  reader  accustomed  to  the  cant  of  the  transccn* 
deutahsts  (or  of  those  who  degrade  an  ennobling  philosophy  by 
etyliag  themselves  such)  may  not  succeed  in  fcrretting  from  the 
MMfc  quoted,  and  indeed  from  each  of  the  thousand  similar 
onus  throughout  the  book,  something  that  shall  bear  the  aspect  of 
aa  absolute  idea— but  we  do  mean  to  say,  first,  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  thought  when  dug  out  will  be  found  very  poorly 
to  repay  the  labor  of  the  digging ;— for  it  is  the  nature  of  thought 
la  general,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  some  ores  in  particular,  to  be 
richest  when  most  superficial.    And  we  do  mean  to  say,  secondly, 
that,  in  nineteen  eases  out  of  twenty,  the  reader  will  suffer  the 
most  valuable  ore  to  remain  unmined  to  all  eternity,  before  he 
will  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  digging  for  it  one  inch.    And  we  do 
mean  to  assert,  thirdly,  that  no  reader  is  to  be  condemned  for  not 
putting  himself  to  the  trouble  of  digging  even  the  one  inch ;  for 
no  writer  has  the  right  to  impose  any  such  necessity  upon  him. 
What  is  worth  thinking  is  distinctly  thought:  whal  is  distinctly 
thought,  can  and  should  be  distinctly  expressed,  or  should  not  be 
expressed  at  all.     Nevertheless,  there  is  no  more  appropriate  op- 
portunity than  the  present  for  admitting  and  maintaining,  at  once, 
what  has  never  before  been  either  maintained  or  admitted— that 
there  ia  a  justifiable  exception  to  the  rule  for  which  we  contend.    It 
k  where  the  design  is  to  convey  the  fantastic— not  tho  obscure.    To 
ghre  the  idea  of  the  latter  we  need,  as  in  general,  the  most  pre- 
cise) and  definitive  terms,  and  those  who  employ  other  terms  but 
confound  obscurity  of  expression  with  the  expression  of  obscurity. 
The  fantastic  in  itself,  however,— phantasm— may  be  materially 
farthered  in  Ha  development  by  the  quaint  in  phraseology :— a 
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proposition  which  any  moralist  may  examine  at  his  leisure  for 
himself. 

The  u  Drama  of  Exile"  opens  with  a  very  palpaplo  bull  ;— 
a  Scene,  the  outer  side  of  the  gate  of  Eden,  shut  fast  with  clouds'* 
— [a  scene  out  of  sight  I] — M  from  the  depth  of  which  revolves  the 
sword  of  fire,  self-moved.  A  watch  of  innumerable  angels  rank 
above  rank,  slopes  up  from  around  it  to  tho  zenith  ;  and  the  glare 
cast  from  their  brightness  and  from  the  sword,  extends  many  miles 
into  the  wilderness.  Adam  and  Eve  are  scon  in  tho  distance,  flying 
along  the  glare.  The  angel  Gabriel  and  Lucifer  are  beside  the 
gate." — These  are  the  "  stage  directions"  which  greet  us  on  the 
threshold  of  the  book.  We  complain  first  of  the  bull :  secondly, 
of  the  blue-fire  melodramatic  aspect  of  tho  revolving  sword; 
thirdly,  of  the  duplicate  nature  of  the  sword,  which,  if  steel,  and 
sufficiently  inflamed  to  do  service  in  burning,  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  in  no  temper  to  cut ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  sufficiently 
cool  to  have  an  edge,  would  have  accomplished  KtUo  in  the  way 
of  scorching  a  personogo  so  well  accustomed  to  fire  and  brimstone 
and  all  that,  as  we  have  rerj  good  reason  to  believe  Lucifer  was. 
We  cannot  help  objecting,  too,  to  tho  "  innumerable  angels,9*  as  a 
force  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  one  enemy  to  be  kept  out ; 
either  the  self-moving  sword  itself,  we  think,  or  the  angel  Gabriel 
alone,  or  five  or  six  of  tho  M  innumerable"  angels,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  keep  the  devil  (or  is  it  Adam  f)  outside  of  the  gate — 
which,  after  all,  he  might  not  hnvo  been  able  to  discover,  on  ac- 
count of  the  clouds.  • 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  dwell  irreverently  on  matters 
which  have  venerability  in  the  faith  or  in  the  fancy  of  Miss  Bar* 
rett  We  allude  to  these  niaUerie*  at  all — found  here  in  the  very 
•  first  paragraph  of  her  poem, — simply  by  way  of  putting  in  the 
clearest  light  the  mass  of  inconsistency  and  antagonism  in  which 
her  subject  has  inextricably  involved  her.  She  has  made  allusion 
to  Milton,  and  no  doubt  felt  secure  in  her  themo  (as  a  theme 
merely)  when  she  considered  his  "  Paradise  Lost*  But  even  in 
Milton's  own  day,  when  men  had  the  habit  of  believing  all  things, 
the  more  nonsensical  the  more  readily,  and  of  worshipping,  in 
blind  acquiescence,  the  roost  preposterous  of  impossibilities— even 
rtm,  there  were  not  wanting  individuals  who  would  have  read  the 
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great  epic  with  more  eest,  could  it  have  been  explained  to  their 
satisfaction,  how  and  why  it  was,  not  only  that  a  snake  quoted 
Aristotle's  ethics,  and  behaved  otherwise  pretty  much  as  he  pleas- 
ed, but  that  bloody  battles  were  continually  being  fought  between 
Moodiest  *  innumerable  angels,"  that  (bund  no  inconvenience  in 
toeing  a  wing  one  minute  and  a  head  the  next,  and  if  pounded  up 
mto  puff-paste  late  in  the  afternoon,  were  as  good  "innumerable 
angels19  at  new  tho  next  morning,  in  time  to  bo  ntreveilU  roll-call : 
And  now — at  the  present  epoch— there  arc  few  peoplo  who  do  not 
occasionally  think.  Thit  it  emphatically  the  thinking  age ; — indeed 
h  may  rery  well  be  questioned  whether  mankind  ever  substantially 
thought  before.  The  fact  is,  if  the  "  Paradise  Lot!'9  were  written 
to-day  (assuming  that  it  had  never  been  written  whon  it  was,)  not  % 
its  eminent,  although  over-estimated  merits,  would  counter- 
,  either  in  the  public  view,  or  in  the  opinion  of  any  critic 
intelligent  and  honest,  the  multitudinous  incongruities 
wWdic  are  part  and  parcel  of  its  plot 

Bat  in  the  plot  of  the  drama  of  Miss  Barrett  it  it  something 
oven  worse  than  incongruity  which  affronts : — a  continuous  mys- 
tical strain  of  ill-fitting  and  exaggerated  allegory — if,  indeed,  al- 
legoty  is  not  much  too  respectable  a  term  for  it  We  are  called 
upon,  for  example,  to  tympathise  in  the  whimsical  woes  of  two 
Spirits,  who,  upspringing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  set  imme- 
diately to  bewailing  their  miseries  in  jargon  such  as  this : 

I  aai  the  spirit  of  the  harmless  earth ; 

God  •poke  mo  softly  out  among  tho  stars, 
As  sofUr  as  a  blessing  of  much  worth— 
And  then  Ms  smile  did  follow  unawares, 
That  all  things,  fashioned,  eo,  for  use  and  duty, 
Might  shine  anointed  with  his  chrism  of  beauty— 

Tetlwailt 
I  drava  on  with  the  worlds  sxultingly, 

Obliquely  down  tltc  Godlight's  gradual  fcB— 
Individual  aspect  and  complexity 

Of  gyratory  orb  and  interval, 
Lost  m  the  fluent  motion  of  delight 
Inward  the  high  ends  of  Being,  beyond  Sight— 
foil  waO  I 

Innumerable  other  spirits  discourse  successively  after  the  same 
fashion,  each  ending  every  stanta  of  his  lamentation  with  the  M  yet 
I  wsJir    When  at  length  they  have  fairly  made  an  end,  Ere 
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touches  Adam  upon  the  elbow,  and  hazards,  also,  the  profound 
and  pathetic  observation—"  Lo,  Adam,  they  wail  P— which  is  no- 
thing  more  than  the  simple  truth— for  they  rfo— and  Ood  deliver 
us  from  any  such  wailing  again  1 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  demonstrate  what  every 
•  reader  of  these  volumes  will  havo  readily  seen  self-demonstrated— 
the  uttor  indefensibility  of  *  The  Drama  of  Exile,"  considered 
uniquely,  as  a  work  of  art  W«  havo  none  of  us  to  bo  told  that 
a  medley  of  metaphyseal  recitatives  sung  out  of  tunc,  at  Adam 
and  Eve,  by  all  manner  of  inconceivable  abstractions,  is  not  exactly 
the  best  material  for  a  poem.  Still  it  may  very  well  happen  that 
among  this  material  there  shall  be  individual  passages  of  great 
beauty.  But  should  any  one  doubt  tho  possibility,  let  him  be 
satisfied  by  a  single  extract  such  as  follows : 

On  a  mountain  peak 
Half  sheathed  In  primal  woods  and  glittering 
In  epaem*  of  awful  *ttn*hinet  at  that  hour 
A  lion  couched,— part  rawed  upon  his  paws, 
With  hie  calm  maeeine  face  turned  full  on  thine, 
And  hi$  mane  lietening.    When  Hie  ended  curse 
Left  silence  in  tlie  w«irld,  right  suddenly 
Ho  sprang  up  rampant,  and  stood  straight  and  stilT, 
Ae  if the  new  rcoAig  of  death 
Were  daehed  again*  hie  f.yes,— and  roared  so  fierce, 
(8%k h  thick  emrnJ twroue  paneion  in  hie  throat 
Tearing  a  pottage  through  the  trrath  ««»/««;)— 
And  roared  so  wild,  and  wnotc  from  all  the  hills 
8uch  faet  keen  eehoen  crumbling  damn  the  aaiat 
7b  dieiant  si&nce,— Umt  Ute  forest  beasts, 
One  after  one,  did  mutter  a  rcuptmse 
In  savage  and  in  sorrowful  complaint 
Which  trailed  along  the  gorge*. 

There  is  an  Homeric  force  hero— a  vivid  pictnrcsqnenees  which 
all  men  will  appreciate  and  admire.  It  is  however,  the  longest 
quotaftle  passage  in  tho  drama,  not  disfigured  with  blemishes  of 
importance  ?— although  there  are  many— very  many  passages  of 
a  far  loftier  order  of  eicellence,  so  disfigured,  and  which,  there- 
fore, it  would  not  suit  our  immediate  purpose  to  extract.  The 
troth  is,— and  it  may  be  as  well  mentioned  at  this  point  as  else- 
.  where— that  we  are  not  to  look  in  Miss  Barrett's  works  for  any 
examples  of  what  has  been  occasionally  termed  »  sustained  effort  f 
for  neither  are  there,  in  any  of  her  poems,  any  long  commendable 
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paragraphs,  nor  are  there  an/  individual  compositions  which  will 
boor  the  slightest  examination  as  consistent  Art-products.  Her 
wflsl  and  magnificent  genius  seems  to  hare  contented  itself  with 
points— to  have  exhausted  itself  in  flashes ; — but  it  is  tlie  profu- 
sion— the  nuparalled  number  and  dose  propinquity  of  these  point* 
and  flashes  which  render  her  book  one  flame,  and  justify  us  in 
nailing  her,  unhesitatingly,  tho  greatest — the  most  glorious  of  her  sex. 

The  M  Drama  of  Exile "  calls  for  little  more,  in  the  way  of 
comment,  than  what  we  have  generally  said.  Its  finest  particular 
feature  is,  perhaps,  the  rapture  of  Eve— rapture  bursting  through 
despair — upon  discovering  that  she  still  possesses  in  the  unwaver- 
ing love  of  Adam,  an  undreamed-of  and  priceless  treasure.  The 
poem  cads,  as  it  commences,  with  a  bull.  The  last  sentence  gives 
am  to  understand  that  u  there  is  a  sound  through  the  silence,  as 
of  the  falling  tears  of  an  angel."  How  there  can  be  sound  during 
silence,  and  how  an  audience  are  to  distinguish,  by  such  sound, 
aagel  tears  from  any  other  species  of  tears,  it  may  be  as  well, 
perhaps,  not  too  particularly  to  inquire. 

Heat,  m  length,  to  the  Drama  is,  "  The  Vision  of  Poets."  We 
object  to  the  didacticism  of  its  design,  which  the  poetess  thus 
states :  M I  have  attempted  to  express  here  my  view  of  tlie  mission 
of  the  veritable  poet—  of  tlie  self-abnegation  implied  in  it,  o(  the 
uses  of  sorrow  suffered  hi  H,  of  tlie  great  work  accomplished  in  it 
through  suffering,  and  of  the  duty  and  glory  of  what  Balsac  has 
beautifully  and  truly  called  '  la  patience  angelique  du  genie?  " 
This  *  view  "  may  be  correct,  but  neither  its  correctness  nor  its 
fekity  has  anything  to  do  with  a  poem.  If  a  thesis  is  to  be 
desnonstrated,  we  need  proee  for  its  demonstration.  In  this  in- 
stance, so  for  as  the  allegorical  instruction  and  argumentation  are 
lost  sight  of,  in  the  up|>er  current— so  fur  as  the  main  admitted 
intention  of  the  work  is  kept  out  of  view— so  for*  only  is  the  work 
a  poem,  and  so  far  only  is  the  poem  worth  notice,  or  worthy  <^t 
Its  author.  Apart  from  its  poetical  character,  the  composition  is 
thonghtlnl,  vivid,  epigranimatic,  and  abundant  in  just  observation 
— iritbongh  the  critical  opinions  introduced  are  not  always  our 
•wuw  A  reviewer  in  "  Black  wood's  Magazine,"  quoting  many 
at  those  critical  portraits,  takes  occasion  to  find  feult  with  the 
of  tUstristioh: 
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Here  JSschylus — the  women  swooned 

To  tee  so  awful  when  he  frowned 

As  the  God's  did— he  stondetk  crowned. 

*  What  on  earth,"  says  the  critic,  "  are  we  to  make  of  the 
words  '  the  women  swooned  to  see  so  awful*  f ....  The  syntax  will 
punish  future  commentators  as  much  as  some  of  his  own,  corrupt 
choruses.0  In  general,  we  are  happy  to  agree  with  this  reviewer, 
whose  decisions  respecting  the  book  are,  upon  tlie  whole,  so  nearly 
coincident  with  ours,  that  we  hesitated,  through  fear  of  repetition, 
to  undertake  a  critique  at  all,  until  we  considered  that  we  might 
say  a  very  great  deal  in  simply  supplying  his  omissions ;  but  he 
frequently  errs  through  more  hurry,  and  never  did  ho  err  more 
singularly  than  at  the  point  now  in  question.  He  evidently  sup* 
poses  that  "  awful "  has  been  misused  as  an  adverb  and  made 
referable  to  "  women."  But  not  so ;  and  although  the  construc- 
tion of  the  passage  is  unjustifiably  involute,  its  grammar  is  intact. 
Disentangling  the  construction,  wo  make  this  evident  at  once  • 
"Here  JBscliylus  (he)  standeth  crowned,  (whom)  tlie  wom«n 
swooned  to  see  so  awful,  when  he  frowned  as  the  God's  did.'*' 
The  "be*  is  excessive,  and  the  "whom"  is  understood.  Rca- 
'pecting  the  lines, 

Euripides,  with  close  and  mild 

Scholastic  lips,  that  could  bo  wild, 

And  laugh  or  sob  out  like  a  child 

Right  in  the  classes, 

the  critic  observe : — M  *  Right  in  th«?  classes1  throws  our  intellect 
completely  upon  its  bcrni-ends."  Hut,  if  so,  the  fault  possibly 
lies  in  the  crankness  of  the  intellect ;  for  the  words  themselves 
mean  merely  Unit  Sophocles  laughed  or  cried  like  a  school-boy — 
like  a  child  right  (or  ju»t)  in  his  classes— one  who  had  not  yet 
led  school.  The  phrase  is  affected,  we  grant,  but  quite  intelligi- 
ble,   A  still  more  remarkable  misapprehension  occurs  in  regard 

to  the  triplet, 

And  Goethe,  with  that  reaching  eye 
His  soul  reached  out  from,  Tar  and  high, 
And  fell  from  inner  entity. 

The  reviewer's  remarks  upon  this  are  too  preposterous  not  to  be 
quoted  in  full ; — we  doubt  if  any  commentator  of  equal  dignity 
ever  so  egregiously  committed  himself  ♦  before.  "Goethe,"  be 
says,  uk  a  perfect  enigma,  what  does  the  word  'fell9  mean? 
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*+**  we  suppose— that  h,  •  not  to  be  trifled  with.*  But  surely 
it  sounds  very  strange,  although  it  may  be  true  enough,  to  say 
that  hit  'fcllness*  it  occasioned  by  4  inner  entity/  But  perhaps 
thm  Hue  has  some  deeper  meaning  which  we  are  unable  to  fathom." 
Perhaps  it  has :  and  this  is  the  criticism— the  British  criticism— 
th«  Blackwood  criticism— to  which  we  have  so  long  implicitly 
bowed  down  !  As  before,  Miss  Barrett'*  verses  are  needlessly  in- 
volved, but  their  meaning  requires  no  (Edipus.  Their  coustrue- 
tioa  is  thus  intended :— "  And  Goethe,  with  that  reaching  eye 
from  which  his  soul  reached  out,  far  and  high,  and  (in  so  reach- 
ing) fell  from  inner  entity."  The  .plain  prose  is  this :— Goethe, 
(the  poet  would  say,)  in  involving  himself  too  for  and  too  pro- 
foundly in  external  speculations— speculations  concerning  the  world 
without  him— neglected,  or  made  miscalculations  concerning  bis 
inner  entity,  or  being,— concerning  the  world  within.  This  idea 
h)  involved  in  the  metaphor  of  a  person  leaning  from  a  window  so 
far  that  Anally  he  falls  from  it— the  person  being  the  soul,  the 
window  the  eye. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  "  8onneta,"  which  immediately  succeed  the 
"  Drama  of  Exile,"  and  which  receive  the  especial  commendation 
•f  Blackwood,  we  have  no  very  enthusiastic  opinion.  The  beet 
sonnet  is  objectionable  from  its  extreme  artificiality ;  and,  to  be 
effective,  this  species  of  composition  requires  a  minute  manage- 
ment—a  well-controlled  dexterity  of  touch— compatible  neither 
with  Miss  Barrett's  deficient  constructivenes*,  nor  with  the  fervid 
rush  and  whirl  of  her  genius.  Of  the  particular  instances  here 
given,  we  prefer  "  the  Prisoner,"  of  which  the  conclusion  is  par- 
tfcolarly  beautiful.  In  general,  the  themes  are  obtrusively  meta- 
physical, or  didactic 

"The  Romaunt  of  the  Page,"  an  imitation  of  the  old  English 
ballad,  is  neither  very  original  in  subject,  nor  very  skilfully  put 
together.  We  speak  comparatively,  of  course :—  It  is  not  very 
good — for  Hiss  Barrett :— and  what  we  have  said  of  this  poem 
wffl  apply  equally  to  a  very  similar  production,  "  The  Rhyme  of 
the  Ditches*  May."  The  "Poet  and  the  Bird"— "A  Child 
Asleep"— " Crowned  and  Wedded"—44  Crowned  and  Buried  "— 
•To  Flush  my  Dog"—44  The  Four-fold  Aspect"—"  A  Flower  in 
a  Letter"  -A  Lay  of  the  Early  Rose  "— *  That  Day"— "  L.  &  LA 
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Questio"— a  Catarina  to  Cawocns"— 4I  Wine  of  Cyprus"— "The 
Dead  Pan"— "Sleeping  and  Watching"— "A  Portrait"— "The 
Mournful  Mother  "—and  "A  Valediction  "—although  all  burning 
with  divine  fire,  manifested  only  in  scintillations,  have  nothing  in 
them  idiosyncratic  "The  House  of  Clouds"  and  "Tho  Last 
Bower"  are  superlatively  lovely,  and  show  the  vast  powers  of  the 
poet  in  the  field  best  adapted  to  their  legitimate  display :— tho 
theme$,  here,  could  not  be  improved.  The  former  poem  is  purely 
iinagimiUve ;  the  latter  is  unobjectionnbly  because  unobtrusively 
suggestive  of  a  moral,  and  is,  perhaps,  upon  tho  whole,  th«»  most 
admirable  composition  in  the  two  volumes  : — or,  if  it  is  not,  then 
"The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosaric"  is.  Tn  this  last  tho  ballnd- 
charactcr  is  elevated— etherealiied— and  thus  made  to  afford  scope 
for  an  ideality  at  onco  the  richest  and  most  vigorous  in  the  world. 
The  peculiar  foibles  of  the  author  are  here  too,  dropped  bodily,  as 
a  mantle,  in  the  tumultuous  movement  and  excitement  of  the 

narrative. 

Miss  Barrett  has  nood  only  of  real  self-interest  in  her  subjects, 
to  do  justice  to  her  subjects  and  to  herself.  On  the  other  hand, 
"  A  Rhapsody  of  Life's  Progress,"  although  gleaming  with  cold 
corruscations,  is  the  least  meritorious  because  tho  most  philoso- 
phical, effusion  of  the  whole:— this,  we  say,  in  flat  contradiction 
of  the  "  spoudiotaton  kai  phibsophikolaton  genos"  of  Aristotle. 
"  The  Cry  of  the  Human"  is  singularly  effective,  not  more  from  tho 
vigor  and  ghastly  passion  of  its  thought,  than  from  tho  artistically- 
conceived  arabe$querie  of  its  rhythm.  "Tho  Cry  of  the  Children," 
similar,  although  superior  in  tone  and  handling,  is  full  of  a  nerv- 
ous unflinching  energy— a  horror  sublime  in  its  simplicity— of 
which  a  far  greater  than  Dante  might  have  been  proud.  "Bertha 
in  the  Lane,"  a  rich  ballad,  very  singularly  excepted  from  the 
wholesale  commendation  of  the  " Democratic  Review,"  as  "per- 
haps not  one  of  the  best,"  and  designated  by  Blackwood,  on  the 
contrary,  as  "decidedly  the  finest  poem  of  the  collection,"  h  »<* 
the  very  best,  we  think,  only  because  mere  pathos,  however  ex- 
quisite, cannot  be  ranked  with  tho  loftiest  exhibitions  of  the  ideal 
Of  "Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  tho  magazine  last  quoted  ob- 
serves that  "some  pith  is  put  forth  in  its  passionate  parts."  We 
will  not  pause  to  examine  the  delicacy  or  lucidity  of  the  metaphor 
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embraced  m  the  u  putting  forth  of  wme  pith ;"  but  unless  by 
40  some  pith"  itself,  b  intended  the  utmost  conceivable  intensity 
and  vigor,  then  the  critie  is  merely  damning  with  faint  praise. 
Whh  the  exception  of  Tennyson'*  u  Loeksley  Hall,"  we  hare 
never  perused  a  poem  combining  so  much  of  the  fiercest  passion 
with  so  mach  of  the  most  ethereal  fancy,  as  the  M  Lady  Geral- 
dine's  Courtship,*9  of  Miss  Barrett  We  are  forced  to  aflmit,  how- 
ewer,  that  the  latter  work  it  a  very  palpable  imitation  of  the 
former,  which  it  surpasses  in  plot,  or  rather  in  thesis,  as  much  at 
it  falls  below  it  in  artistical  management,  and  a  certain  calm 
'  energy— lustrous  and  indomitable— such  as  we  might  imagine  in 
e  broad  river  of  molten  gold. 

It  is  in  the  "Lady  Oeraldine"  that  the  critic  of  Blackwood  is 
agam  put  at  fault  in  the  comprehension  of  a  couple  of  passages. 
He  confesses  his  inability  "  to  make  out  the  construction  of  the  . 
words,  ••!!  that  spirits  pure  and  ardent  are  cast  out  of  love  and 
reverence,  because  chancing  not  to  hold.'  "  There  are  compara- 
tively few  American  school-boys  who  could  not  parse  it.  The 
prosaie  construction  would  run  thus : — all  that  (wealth  under- 
stood) because  chancing  not  to  hold  which,  (or  on  account  of  not 
holding  which)  all  pure  and  ardent  spirits  are  cast  out  of  love  and 
reverence"  The  "  which*  is  involved  in  the  relative  pronoun 
M  that99— the  second  word  of  the  sentence.  All  that  we  know  ie, 
that  Mim  Barrett  it  right : — here  is  a  parallel  phrase,  meaning — 
u  all  that  (which)  we  know,"  etc  The  met  is,  that  the  accusation 
of  imperfect  grammar  would  have  been  more  safely,  if  more  gen- 
erally, urged  :  In  descending  to  particular  exceptions,  the  reviewer 
hue  been  doing  little  more  than  exposing  himself  at  all  points. 

Turning  aside,  however,  from  grammar,  he  declares  his  inca- 
pacity to  fathom  the  meaning  of 

As  has  balk  and  the  hat  castles,  and  the  resonant  steam-eaglet 
Follow  for  on  the  directing  of  her  tooting  dove4Ut  hand-' 

With  a  thunderous  rapnr  trailing  underneath  the  starry  vigils, 
80  te  mark  upon  the  Masted  heaven  the  measure  of  her  land 


Now  it  must  be  understood  that  he  is  profoundly  serious  in  his 
declaration — he  really  dote  not  apprehend  the  thought  designed — 
serf  he  is  even  move  than  profoundly  serious,  too,  in  intending 
these  his  ewe  comments  upon  his  own  stolidity,  for  wit : — M  We 
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thought  that  steam-coaches  generally  followed  the  directing  of  no 
hand  except  the  stoker's,  buttf,  certainly,  is  always  much  liker  a 
raven  than  a  dove."  After  this,  who  shall  question  the  infalli- 
bility of  Christopher  North  t  We  presume  there  are  very  few  of 
our  readers  who  will  not  easily  appreciate  the  richly  imaginative 
conception  of  the  poetess : — The  Lady  Geraldine  is  supposed  to 
be  standing  in  her  own  door,  (positively  not  on  the  top  of  an  en* 
gine),  and  thence  pointing,  M  with  her  floating  dove-like  hand," 
to  the  lines  of  vf.por,  from  the  "  resonant  steam-eagles,"  that 
designate  upon  the  "blasted  heaven,"  tho  remote  boundaries  of 
her  domain. — But,  perhaps,  we  are  guilty  of  a  very  gross  absurdity 
ourselves,  in  commenting  at  all  upon  the  whimsicalities  of  a  re- 
viewer who  can  deliberately  select  for  special  animadversion  the 
second  of  thor  four  verses  we  here  copy  : 

Eyes,  he  said,  now  throbbing  through  mo  1  are  ye  eyes  that  did  undo  assf 
Seining  eye*  tike  antique  jewel*  set  in  Pattern  ttalue-Hone  ! 
Underneath  that  calm  white  forehead  nre  ye  crcr  burning  torrid 
O'er  the  desolate  sand  desert  of  my  heart  and  life  undone  f 

The  ghost  of  the  Great  Frederick  might,  to  be  sure,  quote  at 
us,  in*  his  own  Latin,  his  favorite  adage,  "  Do  gustibus  non  est 
disputandtt*  ;" — but,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  moral 
designed,  the  weird neas  of  effect  intended,  and  the  historical  adap- 
tation of  the  fact  alluded  to,  in  the  lino  italicized,  (a  fact  of  which 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  critic  is  ignorant),  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  our  conviction— and  we  here  exprese  it  in 
the  teeth  of  the  whole  horde  of  the  Ainbrosianinns — that  from  the 
entire  range  of  poetical  literature  there  shall  not,  in  a  century,  be 
produced  a  more  sonorous — a  more  vigorous  verse — a  justcr—  a 
nobler — a  more  ideal — a  more  magnificent  imago — than  this  very 
image,  in  this  very  verse,  which  tho  most  noted  magazine  of.  Eu- 
rope has  so  especially  and  so  contemptuously  condemned. 

11  The  Lady  Geraldine91  is,  we  think,  tho  only  poem  of  its  au- 
thor which  is  not  deficient,  considered  as  an  artistical  whole.  Her 
constructive  ability,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  is  either  not 
very  remarkable,  or  has  never  been  properly  brought  into  play  :— 
In  truth,  her  genius  is  too  impetuous  for  the  minuter  technicali- 
ties of  that  elaborate  Art  so  needful  in  the  building  up  of  pyra- 
mids for  immortality.    This  deficiency,  then— if  there  be  any 
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mcfc— Is  her  chief  weakness.  Her  oilier  foibles,  although  some 
at  them  are,  i*  fact,  glaring,  glare,  nevertheless,  to  no  very  mate- 
rial iUparpose,  There  are  none  which  she  will  not  readily  dismiss 
la  her  future  works.  She  retains  them  now,  perhaps  because 
•aaware  of  their  existence. 

Her  sJectations  are  unquestionably  many,  and  generally  incx- 
esjaiMe.     We  may,  perhaps,  tolerate  such   words  as   M  hie," 

*  cbrysm,n  "  nympholeptic,"  M  CBnoinel,"  and  "  chrysoprasw— 
they  have  at  least  the  merit  either  of  distinct  meaning,  or  of  terse 
and  sonorous  expression ; — but  what  can  be  well  said  in  defence  . 
of  the  unnecessary  nonsense  of  M  'ware1'  for  u  aware" — of  M  'bide," 
far  "abide"— of  tt,gins,"  for  w begins"— of  M 'las  for  "alas"— 
of  -pfUy,"  "ofter/<  and  "oftest,"  for  "often,"  "more  often," 
and  "  most  often"— or  of  "  erelong"  in  the  sense  of  "  long  ago"  f 
That  there  is  mutkority  for  tho  mere  words  proves  nothing ;  those 
who  employed  them  in  their  day  would  not  employ  them  if  wri- 
ting a**?.  Although  we  grant,  too,  that  the  poetess  is  very 
usually  Homeric  in  her  compounds,  there  is  no  intelligibility  of 
aoujstructioQ,  and  therefore  no  force  of  meaning  in  "  dew-pallid/' 
"pair-passioned,*  and  "silver-solemn."  Neither  have  we  any 
partiality  for  "  drave"  or  "  tsjprcme,"  or  "  lament" ;  and  while 
upon  this  topic,  we  may  as  well  observe  that  there  are  few  readers 
who  do  anything  but  laugh  or  stare,  at  such  phrases  as  "  L.  E. 
L*s  Last  Questio"— "The  Cry  of  the  Human"—" Leaning  from 
my  Human" — "  Heaven  assist  the  human" — "  the  full  sense  of 
your  mortal" — "a  grave  for  your  divine" — "  falling  off  from  our 
created"— "  he  sends  this  gage  for  thy  pity's  counting"—"  they 
could  not  press  their  futures  on  the  present  of  her  courtesy"— or 

*  could  another  (hirer  lack  to  thee,  lack  to  thee  F  There  are  few, 
at  the  same  time,  who  do  not  feel  disposed  to  weep  outright,  when 
they  bear  of  such  things  as  "  Hope  withdrawing  her  pcradven- 
ture" — "spirits  dealing  in  pathos  of  antithesis" — "angels  in  an-. 
tsgontsm  to  God  and  his  reflex  beatitudes" — "  songs  of  glories 
ruffing  down  doorways"— " God's  possibles"— «nd  "rules  of 
staRdom." 

We  have  already  said,  however,  that  mere  queintneu  within 
reasonable  limit!  is  not  only  moi  to  be  regarded  as  affectation,  hut 
hat  Ms  proper  artistic  uses  in  aiding  a  fantastic  effect    We  quote, 
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from  the  line*  "To  my  dog  Flush,"  a  piissiigo  In  exemplifica- 
tion: 

Leapt  thy  broad  tail  waves  a  light  1 
Leap  1  thy  slender  feet  are  bright. 

Canopied  in  fringes  1 
Leapt  those  dwelled  ears  of  thine 
Flicker  strangely,  fair  and  fine, 
Down  their  golden  indue  J 

And  again— from  the  song  of  a  tree-spirit,  in  the  ".Drama  of 

Kxile:" 

The  Divine  impulsion  cleaves 
In  dim  movements  to  the  leaves 
Dropt  and  lifted,  dropt  and  lifted, 
In  tne  sun-light  greenly  sifted,— 
In  the  eunUight  and  the  moon-tight 
Greenly  eifted  through  the  tree*. 
Ever  wave  the  Eden  trees. 
In  the  night-light  and  the  noon-light, 
With  a  ruffling  of  green  branches, 
Shaded  of  to  reeonancte, 
Nerti  stirred  by  rain  or  breese, 

The  thoughts,  here,  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  poetryy  bat 
they  coald  not  have  been  wrought  into  effective  expression, 
without  the  instrumentality  of  those  repetitions — those  unusual 
phrases — in  a  word,  those  quaintne9$e$$  which  it  has  been  too  long 
the  fashion  to  censure,  indiscriminately,  under  the  one  general 
head  of  "  affectation."  No  true  poet  will  rail  to  be  enraptured 
with  the  two  extracts  above  quoted — but  we  believe  there  are  few 
who  would  not  find  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  paychal  impossi- 
bility of  refraining  from  admiration,  with  the  too-hastily  attained 
mental  conviction  that,  critically,  there  is  nothing  to  admire. 

Occasionally,  we  meet  in  Miss  Barrett's  poems  a  certain  fiur- 

/ttckedhm  of  imagery,  which  is  reprehensible  in  the  extreme. 

What,  for  example,  are  we  to  think  of 

Now  he  hears  the  angel  voices 
Folding  silence  in  tho  room  t— 

undoubtedly,  that  it  is  nonsense,  and  no  more ;  or  of. 

How  tho  silence  mend  you  shivers 
While  our  voices  through  it  go  ?— 

again,  unquestionably,  that  it  is  nonsense,  and  nothing  beyond* 

Sometimes  we  are  startled  by  knotty  paradoxes ;  and  it  is  not 

acquitting  their  perpetrator  of  all  blame  on  their  account  to  admit 

thai,  in  some  instances,  they  are  susceptible  of  solution.    It  ia 
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finally  diflkult  to  discover  nuy  thing  (or  approbation,  in  enigmas 
That  bright  impassive,  passive  angcl-bood, 


11m  silence  of  my  heart  is  full  of  sound. 
At  kma;  intervals,  we  are  annoyed  by  specimens  of  repulsive 


jr,  as  where  the  children  cry ; 

Row  long;  0  cruel  nation. 
Will  yon  stand,  to  more  tho  world,  on  a  child's  Atari—- 
Style  siosm  with  a  mmiUd  heel  Us  palpitation?  eta, 

Now  and  then,  too,  we  are  confounded  by  a  pure  platitude,  < 

wham  Eve  exclaims : 

Leave  us  not 


In  agony  beyond  what  wo  can  bear, 
Aasfhiab 


i  abasement  below  thsmder-mswk  I 

aw,  when  the  Savior  is  made  to  say  : 

80,  at  last 
Ha  shall  look  round  on  you  with  lids  las  strmloht 
To  koldtke  orottful  leore. 

*  Strait"  was,  no  doubt,  intended,  but  does  not  materially  elevate, 
although  it  slightly  elucidates,  the  thought  A  very  remarkable 
passage  is  that,  also,  wherein  Eve  bids  the  infant  voices 

Hear  the  steep  generations,  how  they  fell 
Adown  the  vMotwry  stairs  of  Thne. 
like  supernatural  thunders — far  yet  near, 
Bowing  their  fiery  echoes  through  the  hills  I 

Here,  saying  nothing  of  the  affectation  in  "  adown  ;*  not  allu- 
ding to  the  insoluble  paradox  of  "  far  yet  near ;"  not  mentioning 
the  inconsistent  metaphor  involved  in  the  M  sowing  of  fiery 
echoes ;"  adverting  but  slightly  to  the  misusage  of  **  like,"  in 
place  of  "as,"  and  to  the  impropriety  of  making  any  thing  fell 
fike  thunder,  which  has  never  been  known  to  fall  at  all ;  merely 
hinting,  too,  at  the  misapplication  of  "  steep,"  to  the  "  genera* 
Hone,"  instead  of  to  the  M  stairs" — a  perversion  in  no  degree  to 
be  justified  by  the  fact  that  so  preposterous  a  figure  as  synecdoche. 
exists  in  the  school  books ;— letting  these  things  pass,  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  shall  still  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  Miss  Barrett 
shouJd  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  principal  idea  itself— the 
abstract  Mea-~thc  idem  of  tumbling  down  etaire,  in  any  shape,  or 
•  any  circamstaaccs    either  a  poetical  or  a  decorous  concep- 
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tfon.^  And  yet  we  have  seen  this  very  passage  quoted  as  "sub- 

1      ib7  tCritiC  Wh°  **"*  to  **"  il  for  b™'1^ ,w  *  «w*wl 
rule,  that  NauVLecisui  is  the  loftiest  order  of  literary  merit     Thai 

the  lines  very  narrowly  missed  sublimity,  wo  grunt;  that  they 
came  within  a  step  of  it,  we  admit  ;-but,  unhappily,  the  step  is 
that  one  step  which,  lime  out  of  mind,  him  intervened  between 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  60  true  is  tbia,  that  any  person— 
thai  even  w—witli  a  very  partial  modification  of  the  imagery^-* 
modification  that  shall  not  interfere  with  it*  richly  spiritual  lone— 
may  elovato  the  quotation  into  unexcoptionability.  For  example: 
and  we  offer  it  with  profound  deference— 

Hear  tho  fcr  gonerationj—W  Uicy  crash, 
From  crng  to  crag,  down  tho  precipitous  Tune, 
In  multitudinous  thunders  that  upstartle, 
Aghast,  the  echoes  from  their  cavernous  lairs 
In  tho  visionary  bills  I 

We  have  no  doubt  that  our  version  has  its  faults— bat  it  has, 
at  least,  the  merit  of  consistency.     Not  only  is  a  mountain  more 
poetical  thau  a  pair  of  stairs ;  but  echoes  are  more  appropriately 
typified  as  wild  beasts  than  as  aevda ;  and  echoes  and  wild  beasts 
agree  better  with  a  mountain,  than  does  a  pair  of  stairs  with  the 
•owing  of  seeds— even  admitting  that  these  seeds  be  seeds  of  fire 
and  be  sown  broadcast  '•among  the  hill*,"  by  a  steep  generation, 
while  in  the  act  of  tumbling  down  tho  stairs— that  is  to  say,  of 
coming  down  the  stairs— in  too  violent  a  hurry  to  be  capable'  of 
sowing  the  seeds  as  accurately  as  all  seeds  should  be  sown  ;  nor 
is  the  matter  rendered  any  better  for  Mi**  Barrett,  even  if  the 
construction  of  her  sentence  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  that 
the  fiery  seeds  were  sown,  not  immediately  by  the  steep  genera- 
tions that  tumbled  down  the  stairs,  but  mediately,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  "supernatural  thunder*"  that  were  occasioned 
by  the  "  steep  generations"  that  tumbled  down  the  stairs. 

The  poetess  is  not  unfrequently  guilty  of  repeating  herself. 
The  "  thunder  cloud  veined  by  lightning"  appears,  for  instance, 
on  pages  84  of  the  first,  and  228  of  the  second  volume.  The 
•liver  clash  of  wings"  is  heard  at  pages  63  of  the  first,  and  209 
of  the  second ;  and  angel  tears  are  discovered  to  be  falling  as 
well  at  page  27,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  -  Tho  Drama  of  Exile." 
Bleam,  too,  in  the  shape  of  ifcath's  White  Horse,  comet  upon 
Vol.  IIL— 26  r 
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Ike  ground,  both  at  page  244  of  the  first,  and  179  of  the  second 
volrae— «nd  there  are  multitudinous  other  repetitions,  both  of 
pbraae  and  idea— but  it  is  the  excessive  reiteration  of  pet  word* 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  obtrusive  of  the  minor  errors  of  the 
poet  "Chrysinlline,"  "Apocalypse,"  "foregone."  "evangel," 
••ware,"  "throb,"  "level,"  "loss*"  and  the  musical  term  "mi- 
mnt?  are  forever  upon  her  lips.  The  chief  favorites,  however,  are 
"down"  and  "  leaning,"  which  are  echoed  and  re-echoed  not  only 
mi  infinitum,  but  in  every  whimsical  variation  of  import  As  Miss 
Barrett  certainly  cannot  bo  aware  of  the  extent  of  this  mannerism, 
w»  will  venture  to  call  her  attention  to  a  few— comparatively  a 
m$rf  few  examples. 

Feattugaton  the  depths  of  Godhead....    * 

8miUng  down,  as  Venus  down  the  waves. ... 

Smiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely  • . ... 

Down  the  purple  of  this  chamber. ... 

Moving  down  tlio  likklcn  depths  of  loving. ... 

Cold  the  son  shines  down  the  door. . .  • 

Whkh  brought  angels  down  our  talk. .. . 

Let  your  souls  behind  yon  toon  gently  moved . .. . 

But  angels  loaning  from  the  golden  seats.  v.  * 

And  melancholy  loaning  out  of  heaven. ... 

And  I  know  the  heavens  are  faming  down. .. . 

Then  over  the  casement  she  Uoncth.... 

Forbear  that  dream,  too  near  to  heaven  it  Umnod. .  • . 

I  would  lean  my  spirit  o'er  you.... 

Than,  O  sapient  angel,  UnncH  o*tr. ... 

8hapes  of  brightness  ooerloan  thee. .  •  • 

They  are  loaning  their  young  heads. .  • . 

Out  of  heaven  shall  o'er  you  loan. .  •  * 

While  my  spirit  lean$  and  reaches.  •  •  • 

etc  etc*  etc 
In  the  matter  of  grammar,  upon  which  the  Edinburgh  critic 
insists  so  pertinaciously,  the  author  of  "The  Drama  of  Exile" 
seems  to  tw  even  peculiarly  without  fault  The  nature  of  her 
studies  baa.  no  doubt,  imbued  her  with  a  r^rj  delicate  instinct  of 
•onstruetive  accuracy.  The  occasional  use  of  phrases  to  question* 
able  aa  "from  whence"  and  the  far-fetchedness  and  involution  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  are  the  only  noticeable  blemishes 
ft  m  exceedingly  chaste,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  style. 
In  her  inattention  to  rhythm,  Mrs.  Barrett  k  guilty  of  an  error 
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that  might  have  been  fatal  to  her  famo— tint t  would  have  been 
fatal  to  any  reputation  less  solidly  founded  than  her  own.     We 
'  do  not  allude,  so  particularly,  to  her  multiplicity  of  inadmissible 
rhymes.     We  would  wish,  to  be  sure,  that  she  had  not  thought 
proper  to  couple  Eden  and  succeeding — glories  and  floorwise — 
burning  and  morning — thither  and  aether— enclose  me  and  across 
me — misdoers  and  flowers — centre  and  winter — guerdon  and  par- 
don—conquer  and  anchor— desert  and  unmeasured — atoms  and 
fathoms-— opal  and   people — glory  and  doorway — trumpet  and 
accompted — taming  and  overcame  him — coming  and  woman — is 
and  trees — off  and  sun-proof— eagles  and  vigils — nature  and  sa- 
tire— poems  and  interflowing*— certes  and  virtues — pardon  and 
burden — thereat  and  great— children  and  bewildering — mortal 
and  turtlo—  moonshine  and  sunshine.     It  would  hnvo  been  bet- 
ter, we  say,  if  such  apologies  for  rhymes  as  these  had  been  re- 
jected.   But  deficiencies  of  rhythm  are  more  serious*    In  some 
oases  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  dctermino  what  metre  is  intended. 
M  The  Cry  of  the  Children "  cannot  be  scanned  :  wo  never  fata 
so  poor  a  specimen  of  verse.     In  imitating  the  rhythm  of  "  Locks- 
ley  Hall,"  the  poetess  has  preserved  with  accuracy  (so  far  as  mere 
syllables  are  concerned)  the  forcible  line  of  seven  trochees  with  a 
final  cftsura.    The  "double  rhymes"  have  only  the  force  of  a 
single  long  syllabic — a  c&sttra ;  but  the  natural  rhythmical  divi- 
sion, occurring  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  trochee,  should  never  be 
forced  to  occur,  as  Miss  Barrett  constantly  forces  it,  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  or  of  an  indivisible  phrase.     If  it  do  so  occur,  we 
must  sacrifice,  in  perusal,  either  the  sense  or  the  rhythm.     If  she 
will  consider,  too,  that  this  line  of  seven  trochees  and  a  caesura, 
is  nothing  more  than  two  lines  written  in  one — a  line  of  four 
trochee*,  succeeded  by  one  of  three  trochees  and  a  caesura—- she 
will  at  once  see  how  unwise  she  has  been  in  composing  her  poem 
in  quatrains  of  the  long  line  with  alternate  rhymes,  instead  of 
immediate  ones,  as  in  the  case  of  "  Locksley  Hall."    The  result 
is,  that  the  ear,  expecting  the  rhymes  before  they  occur,  does  not 
appreciate  them  when  they  do.    These  points,  however,  will  be 
best  exemplified  by  transcribing  one  of  the  quatrains  in  its  mtnrnl 
arrangement    That  actually  employed  is  addressed  only  to  the 
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Oh.  the  fluttered  like  a  tame  bird 

In  among  its  forest  brother* 
Far  too  strong  ft*  H,  then,  drooping, 

Bowed  her  fiice  upon  her  hands— 
And  I  spake  out  wildly,  fiercely, 

Brutal  truths  of  her  and  others! 
L  she  planted  in  the  desert, 

8wnt)ied  her  wind-like,  with  my  sands. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  paucity  of  rhyme,  and  that 
H  *  eipected  at  doses  where  it  does  not  occur.  In  fact,  if  wo 
consider  the  eight  lines  as  two  independent  quatrains,  (which 
they  are,)  then  we  find  them  entirely  rhymeleee.  Now  to  un- 
happy are  these  metrical  defects— of  so  much  importance  do  we 
take  them  to  be,  that  wo  do  not  hesitate  in  declaring  the  general 
inferiority  of  the  poem  to  its  prototype  to  be  altogether  chargea- 
ble to  tkem.  With  equal  rhythm  "  Lady  Gcraldinc"  had  been 
fcr — very  far  the  superior  poem.  Inefficient  rhythm  is  inefficient 
poetical  expression;  and  expression,  in  poetry,— what  is  it!— 
what  is  it  not  f  No  one  living  can  better  answer  these  queries 
than  Miss  Barrett 

We  conclude  our  comments  upon  her  versification,  by  quoting 
(we  will  not  say  whence— from  what  one  of  her  poems)— a  few 
verses  without  the  linear  division  as  it  appear*  in  the  book. 
There  are  many  renders  who  would  never  suspect  the  passage  to 
be  intended  for  metre  at  all.— ••  Ay  !— and  sometimes,  on  the  hill- 
side, while  we  sat  down  on  the  gowans,  with  the  forest  green  be- 
hind us,  and  its  shadow  cast  before,  and  the  river  running  under, 
and,  across  H  from  the  rowens  a  partridgo  whirring  near  us  till 
we  felt  the  air  it  !>oro— there,  obedient  to  her  praying,  did  I  read 
aloud  the  poem*  made  by  Tuscan  flutes,  or  instruments  more  va- 
rious of  our  own— read  the  pastoral  parts  of  8pencer— or  the 
subtle  interflowing*  found  in  Petrarch's  sonnets ;— here's  the  book  I 
—the  leaf  is  folded  down  !" 

With  this  extract  we  make  an  end  of  our  fault-finding— and 
90*9,  shall  we  speak,  equally  in  detail,  of  the  beauties  of  this  book  f 
Alas !  here,  indeed,  do  we  feel  tho  impotence  of  the  pen.  We 
have  already  said  that  tbe  supreme  excellence  of  the  poetess 
whose  works  we  review,  is  made  up  of  the  multitudinous  sums 
of  a  world  of  lofty  merits.  It  is  the  multiplicity— it  is  the  ag- 
fr*f*tion — which  excites  our  most  profound  enthusiasm,  and  en- 
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forces  our  most  earnest  respect  But  unless  we  hod  space  to 
extract  threo-fourths  of  tbe  volumes,  how  could  we  convey  this 
aggregation  by  specimens !  We  might  quote,  to  be  sure,  an  ex* 
ample  of  keen  insight  into  our  psyclial  nature,  such  as  this : 

I  foil  flooded  with  a  Dark, 

In  the  silence  of  a  swoon — 
When  I  rose,  still  cokl  and  stark, 

There  was  night,— I  saw  the 
And  the  *lnr.«,  cadi  in  its  place, 
And  tlic  Mny-blooms  on  the  grass, 
Seemed  to  wonder  wliat  I  was. 
And  I  walked  as  if  spart 

From  myself  when  I  could 
And  I  pitied  my  owe  heart, 

As  ill  held  it  in  my  hand 
Somewhat  coldly, — with  a  — 
Of  fulfilled  benevolence. 

Or  we  might  copy  an  instance  of  the  purest  and  most  radkat 
imagination,  such  as  this  : 

do,  young  muser,  I  sat  listening 

To  my  Fancy's  wildest  word — 

On  a  sodden,  tliroiigh  the  glistening 

Leaves  Around,  a  little  stirred, 
Came  asoaud,  a  senm?  of  music,  which  wan  rather  felt  than  heard. 

Softly,  finely,  it  inwound  me — 

From  the  world  it  shut  me  in — 

Like  a  fountain  falling  round  me 

Which  with  nilvcr  waters  thin, 
Holds  a  little  marble  Naiad  sitting  smilingly  within, 

Or,  again,  we  might  extract  a  sjiedinen  of  wild  Dantesque  vigor, 
such  as  this — in  combination  with  u  pathos  never  excelled  l 

Ay  1  he  silent — let  them  hear  each  oilier  breathing 

For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth — 
Let  them  touch  ench  others1  hnnds  in  a  fresh  wreathing 

Of  their  tender  human  youth  1 
Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 

Is  not  all  the  life  Ood  fashions  or  reveals—  ' 

Let  them  prove  their  inward  souls  ngninst  the  notion 

That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  0  wheels  1 

Or,  still  again,  we  might  give  a  passiige  embodying  the  most  ele- 
vated sentiment,  most  tersely  and  musically  thus  expressed  :  ' 

And  since,  Prince  Albert,  men  have  called  thy  spirit  high  and  rare, 
And  true  to  truth,  and  bravo  for  truth,  as  some  at  Augsburg 
We  charge  thee  by  thy  lofty  thoughts  and  by  thy  poet-mind, 
Which  not  by  glory  or  dearee  takes  measure  of  mankind, 
Esteem  that  wedded  hand  less  dear  for  sceptre  than  for  ring, 
And  bold  her  uncrowned  womanlmod.  to  be  the  royal  thing! 
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Hinte  passages,  wo  say,  and  a  hundred  similar  ones,  exempli- 
lying  particular  excellences,  might  be  displayed,  and  we  should 
still  Hail,  as  lamentably  as  the  skolastikos  with  his  brick,  in  con- 
veying  an  idea  of  the  vast  totality.  By  no  individual  titan  can 
wt  present  the  constellatory  radiance  of  the  book.  To  tk*  book, 
then,  with  implicit  confidence  we  appeal. 

That  Mies  Barrett  has  done  more,  in  poetry,  than  any  woman, 
living  or  dead,  will  scarcely  be  questioned : — that  she  has  sur- 
passed all  her  poetical  contemporaries  of  either  sex  (with  a  single 
exception,)  is  our  deliberate  opinion — not  idly  entertained,  wo 
think,  nor  founded  on  any  visionary  basis.  It  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting, therefore,  in  closing  this  examination  of  her  claims,  to 
determine  in  what  manner  she  holds  poetical  relation  with  these 
contemporaries,  or  with  her  immediate  predecessors,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  great  exception  to  which  we  have  alluded, — if 
tinlL 

If  ever  mortal  M  wreaked  his  thoughts  upon  expression,"  it  was 
Shelley.  If  ever  poet  sang  (as  a  bird  sings) — impulsively — earn- 
estly— with  utter  abandonment— to  himself  solely— and  for  the 
mere  joy  of  his  own  song — that  poet  was  the  author  of  the  Sen- 
sitive Plant  Of  Art— beyond  that  which  is  the  inalienable  in- 
stinct of  Genius — he  either  had  little  or  disdained  all.  He  really 
disdained  that  Rule  which  is  the  emanation  from  Law,  because  his 
own  soul  was  law  in  itself.  His  rhapsodies  are  but  tho  rough 
notes — the  stenographic  memoranda  of  poems — memoranda  which, 
because  they  were  all-sufficient  for  his  own  intelligence,  he  cared 
not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  transcribing  in  mil  for  mankind.  In 
his  whole  life  he  wrought  not  thoroughly  out  a  single  conception. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  he  is  the  most  fatiguing  of  poets.  Yet 
he  wearies  in  having  done  too  little,  rather  than  too  much ;  what 
seems  in  him  the  diffuseness  of  one  idea,  is  the  conglomerate  con- 
cision of  many ; — and  this  concision  it  is  which  renders  him  ob- 
scure. With  such  a  man,  to  imitate  was  out  of  the  question ;  it 
would  have  answered  no  purpose — for  lie  spoke  to  his  own  spirit 
alone,  which  would  have  comprehended  no  alien  tongue; — he 
was,  therefore,  profoundly  original  His  quaintness  arose  from 
rnUritfat  perception  of  that  truth  to  which  Lord  Verulam  alone 
baa  given  distinct  voice :— M  There  is  no  exquisite  beauty  which 
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has  not  some  strangeness  in  its  proportion."  But  whether  ob- 
scure, original,  or  quaint,  he  was  at  all  times  sincere.  He  had  no 
affectations. 

From  the  ruins  of  Shelley  there  sprang  into  existence,  affront- 
ing the  Heavens,  a  tottering  and  fautitstic  pagoda,  in  which  the 
salient  angles,  tipped  with  mad  jangling  bells,  were  the  idiosyn- 
cratic faults  of  the  great  original— faults  which  cannot  be  called 
such  in  view  of  his  purposes,  but  which  are  monstrous  when  wo 
regard  his  works  as  addressed. to  mankind.     A  "school "  arose— 
if  that  absurd  term  must  still  be  employed — a  school — a  system 
of  rules — upon  the  basis  of  the  Shelley  who  had  none.     Young 
men  innumerable,  daxzled  with  the  glare  and  bewildered  with  the 
bixarrerie  of  the  divine  lightning  that  flickered  through  the  clouds 
of  the  Prometheus,  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  heaping  up  imi- 
tative vapors,  but,  for  the  lightning,  were  content,  perforce,  with 
its  spectrum,  in  which  the  bixarrerie  appeared  without  tho  fire. 
Nor  were  great  and  mature  minds  unimpressed  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  greater  and  more  mature ;  and  thus  gradually  were 
interwoven   into   this  school  of  all   Lawlessness — of  obscurity, 
quaintness,  exaggeration — the  misplaced  didacticism  of  Words- 
worth, and  the  even  more  preposterously  anomalous  mctaphy- 
sicianism  of  Coleridge.     Matters  were  now  fast  verging  to  their 
worst,  and  at  length,  in  Tennyson,  poetic  inconsistency  attained  its 
extreme,     But  it  was  precisely  this  extreme  (for  the  greatest  error 
and  the  greatest  truth  arc  scarcely  two  jwiiils  in  a  circle)— it  was 
this  extreme  which,  following  the  law  of  nil  extremes,  wrought  in 
him — in  Tennyson — a  natural  and  inevitable  revulsion,  leading 
him  first  to  contemn  and  secondly  to  investigate  his  early  manner, 
and,  finally,  to  winnow  from  its  magnificent  elements  the  truest 
and  purest  of  all  poetical  styles.     But  not  even  yet  is  the  process 
complete ;  and  for  this  reason  in  part,  but  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  mere  fortuitousness  of  that  mental  and  moral  combination 
wnich  shall  unite  in  one  person  (if  ever  it  shall)  the  Shclleyan 
abandon,  the  Tennysonian  poetic  sense,  the  most  profound  in* 
stinct  of  Art,  and  tho  sternest  Will  properly  to  blend  and  vigor- 
ously to  control  all ; — chiefly,  we  say,  becauso  such  combination 
of  antagonisms  must  be  purely  fortuitous,  has  the  world  never 
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y«*  teen  the  noblest  of  the  poem  of  which  it  ie  pouibU  that  it 
may  be  pat  in  possession. 

And  yet  Miss  Barrett  has  narrowly  missed  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions.  Her  poetic  inspiration  is  the  highest— we  can 
conceive  nothing  more  august.  Her  sense  of  Art  is  pure  in  it- 
self, but  has  been  contaminated  by  pedantic  study  of  false  models 
—a  study  which  has  the  more  easily 'led  her  astray,  because  she 
placed  an  undue  value  upon  it  as  rare — as  nlien  to  her  character 
of  woman.  The  accident  of  having  been  long  secluded  by  ill 
health  from  the  world  has  affected,  moreover,  in  her  behalf,  what 
Mi  innate  recklessness  did  for  Shelley — has  imparted  to  her,  if 
»ot  precisely  that  abandon  to  which  (  havo  referred,  at  least  a 
something  thut  stands  well  in  its  staid— n  comparative  independ- 
ence of  men  and  opinions  with  which  she  did  not  coma  personally 
tn  contact— a  happy  audacity  of  thought  and  expression  never 
before  known  in  one  of  her  sex.  It  is,  however,  this  same  accn 
dent  of  ill  health,  perhaps,  which  has  invalidated  her  original 
Will — diverted  her  from  proper  individuality  of  purpose— and 
seduced  her  into  the  sin  of  imitation.  Thus,  what  she  might 
hare  done,  we  cannot  altogether  determine.  What  she  has  ac- 
tually accomplished  is  before  us.  With  Tennyson's  works  beside 
her,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  them  in  her  soul — appreciation 
too  keen  to  be  discriminative  ; — with  an  imagination  even  more 
vigorous  than  his,  although  somewhat  less  ethereally  delicate;  with 
inferior  art  and  more  feeble  volition  ;  she  has  written  poems  such 
as  he  could  not  write,  but  such  as  he,  under  her  conditions  of  ill 
health  and  seclusion,  would  have  written  during  the  epoch  of  his 
pupildom  in  that  school  which  arose  out  of  Shelley,  and  from 
which,  over  a  disgustful  gulf  of  utter  incongruity  and  absurdity, 
Kt  only  by  miasmatic  flashes,  into  the  broad  open  meadows  of 
Natural  Art  and  Divine  Genius,  ha — Tennyson — is  at  once  the 
bridge  a*d  the  transition.    . 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Hornb,  the  author  of  the  ••  Orion,"  has,  of  late  years, 
acquired  a  high  and  extensive  home  reputation,  although,  as  yet,  he 
is  only'partially  known  in  America.  He  wiH  be  remembered,  how- 
ever,  as  the  author  of  a  very  well- written  Introduction  to  Blnck's 
Translation  of  Schlegcl's  "  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Litera- 
ture," *nd  as  a  contributor  with  Wordsworth,  Hunt,  Miss  Barrett, 
and  others,  to  "  Chaucer  Modernized."    He  is  the  author,  also, 
of  "Cosmo  do  Modioi,"  of  "The  Death  of  Marlowe,"  and,  ©a. 
pecially,  of  "Gregory  tho  Sovcnth,"  a  fine  tragedy,  prefaced  with 
an  "  Essay  on  Tragic  Influoncc."    "  Orion  "  wiih  originally  adver- 
tised to  be  sold  for  a  farthing  /  and,  at  this  price,  three  large 
editions  were  actually  sold.     The  fourth  edition  (a  specimen  of 
which  now  lies  before  us)  was  issued  at  a  shilling,  and  nlso  noid. 
A  fifth  is  promised  at  half  a  crown ;  this  likewise,  with  even  n 
sixth  at  a  crown,  may  be  disposed  of^partly  through  the  intrin- 
sic merit  of  the  work  itself— but  chiefly  through  the  ingenious 
noVelty  of  the  original  price. 

We  have  been  among  the  earliest  readers  of  Mr.  Home— among 
the  most  earnest  admirers  of  his  high  genius ;— for  a  man  of  high, 
of  the  highest  genius,  he  unquestionably  is.  With  an  eager  wiidi 
to  do  justice  to  his  "Gregory  the  8cventh,"  we  have  never  yet 
found  exactly  that  opportunity  we  desired.  Meantime,  we  looked, 
with  curiosity,  for  what  the  British  critics  would  say  of  a  work 
which,  in  the  boldness  of  its  conception,  and  in  the  fresh  origin- 
ality of  its  management,  would  necessarily  fall  beyond  the  routine 
of  their  customary  verbiage.  We  saw  nothing,  however,  that 
either  could  or  should  be  understood— nothing,  certainly,  that 
was  worth  understanding.  The  tragedy  itself  was,  unhappily, 
not  devoid  or  the  ruling  cant  of  the  day,  and  its  critics  (that  cant 
incarnate)  took  their  cue  from  some  of  its  infected  passages,  and 
proceeded  forthwith  to  rhapsody  and  aesthetics,  by  way  of  giving 

Orion:  an  EpiePoem  in  Three  Books,  ByRttHoroe.  Fourth 
-«.—  Pabhshod  by  J.  Miller. 
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A  otmaoa-aeiiM  public  an  intelligible  idea  of  lb*  book.  By  the 
•soot  of  tbe  day  "  we  mean  the  disgusting  practioe  of  putting 
oa  tbe  aha  of  an  owl,  and  endeavoring  to  look  miraculously  wise ; 
—the  affectation  of  second  sight— of  a  species  of  ecstatic  pre- 
•deuce— of  an  intensely  bathetic  penetration  into  all  sorts  of 
mysteries,  psychological  ones  in  especial ;— an  Orphio— an  ostricr 
affectation,  which  buries  its  head  in  balderdash,  and,  seeing  noth- 
ing itself,  fancies,  therefore,  that  its  preposterous  carcass  is  not  a 
risible  object  of  derision  for  the  world  at  large. 

Of  "Orion  n  itself,  we  have,  as  yet,  seen  few  notices  in  the 
British  periodicals,  and  these  few  are  merely  repetitions  of  the  old 
jargon.  All  that  has  been  said  for  example,  might  be  summed 
ap  in  some  such  paragraph  as  this: 

-•Orion  •  is  the  earneet  outpouring  of  the  oneness  of  the  psy- 
chological Maw.  It  has  the  individuality  of  the  true  Sieolehess. 
It »  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Poem,  but  as  a  Woiuc— as  a  multiple 
Tnoeoirr— as  a  manifestation  of  the  Works  and  the  Days.  It 
is  a  pWon  in  the  Progress— a  wheel  in  the  Motemewt  that 
■wveth  ever  and  goeth  always— a  mirror  of  8elf-Ikspkotioii, 
beld  up  by  the  Seer  of  the  Age  essential— of  the  Age  in  <nw— 
for  the  Seers  of  the  Ages  possible— in  pom.  We  hail  a  brother 
In  the  work." 

Of  the  mere  opinions  of  the  donkeys  who  bray  thus— of  their 
mere  dogmas  and  doctrines,  literary,  ©sthetical,  or  what  nofr— we 
know  little,  and,  upon  our  honor,  we  wish  to  know  less.  Occupied, 
LnpuUcaVy,  in  their  great  work  of  a  progress  that  never  progresses, 
we  take  it  for  granted,  also,  that  they  care  as  little  about  ours. 
But  whatever  the  opinions  of  these  people  may  be— however  por- 
.  teutons  the  "  Idea  "  which  they  have  been  so  long  threatening  to 
-evolve-— we  still  think  it  clear  that  they  take  a  very  round- 
about way  of  evolving  it.  The  use  of  Language  is  in  the  pro- 
nulgntion  of  Thought.  If  a  man— if  an  Orphicist^-or  a  Seer— 
or  whatever  else  he  may  choose  to  call  himself,  while  the  rest  of 
ike  world  calk  him  an  ass— if  this  gentleman  have  an  idea  which 
ho  does  not  understand  himself,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  say 
BOtMng  about  it;  for,  of  course,  he  can  entertain  no  hope  that 
who*  he,  the  Seer,  cannot  comprehend,  should  be  comprehended 
ay  the  suae*  of  common  humanity ;  but  if  he  have  an  idea  which 
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is  actually  intelligible  to  himself,  and  if  he  sincerely  wishes  to  ren- 
der it  intelligible  to  others,  we  then  hold  it  as  indisputable  that  he 
should  employ  those  forms  of  speech  which  are  the  best  adapted 
to  further  his  object  He  should  speak  to  .the  people  in  that  peo- 
ple's ordinary  tongue.  He  should  arrange  words,  such  as  are 
habitually  employed  for  the  several  preliminary  and  introductory 
ideas  to  be  conveyed— he  should  arrange  them  in  collocations  such 
as  those  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  those  words  arranged. 

But  to  all  this  the  Orphicist  thus  replies :  "  I  am  a  Skkk.  My 
Idea— the  idea  which  by  providence  I  am  especially  commissioned 
to  evolve* — is  one  so  vast — so  novel — that  ordinary  words,  in  or- 
dinary collocations,  will  be  insufficient  for  its  comfortable  evolu- 
tion." Very  true.  We  grant  the  vastness  of  the  Idea— it  is 
manifested  in  the  sucking  of  the  thumb — but,  then,  if  ordinary  lan- 
guage be  insufficient— ordinary  language  which  men  understand 
— a  fortiori  will  be  insufficient  that  inordinate  language  which  no 
man  has  ever  understood,  and  which  any  well-educated  baboon 
would  blush  in  being  accused  of  understanding.  The  "  Seek," 
therefore,  has  no  resource  but  to  oblige  mankind  by  holding  his 
tongue,  and  suffering  his  Idea  to  remain  quietly  "  uncvolved," 
until  some  Mesmeric  mode  of  intercommunication  shall  be  invent- 
ed, whereby  the  antipodal  brains  of  the  Seer  and  of  the  man  of 
Common  Sense  shall  be  brought  into  the  necessary  rapport. 
Meantime  we  earnestly  ask  if  bread-and-butter  be  the  vast  Idea 
in  question — if  bread-and-butter  be  any  portion  of  this  vast  Idea  ; 
for  we  have  often  observed  that  when  a  Seer  has  to  speak  of 
even  so  usual  a  thing  as  bread-and-butter,  he  can  never  be  in- 
duced to  mention  it  outright.  He  will,  if  you  choose,  say  any- 
thing and  everything  but  bread  and -butter.  He  will  consent  to 
hint  at  buckwheat  cake.  He  may  even  accommodate  you  so  far 
as  to  insinuate  oatmeal  porridge — but,  if  bread-and-butter  be 
really  the  matter  intended,  we  never  yet  met  the  Orphicist  who 
could  get  out  the  three  individual  words  "  bread-and-butter." 

We  have  already  said  that  "  Gregory  the  8eventh  M  was  un- 
happily infected  with  the  customary  cant  of  the  day — the  cant 
of  the  muddle-pates  who  dishonor  a  profound  and  ennobling 
philosophy  by  styling  themselves  transcendentalists.  In  fact, 
there  are  few  highly  sensitive  or  imaginative  intellects  for  which 
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the  vortex  of  mt/etieism,  in  any  shape,  bat  not  an  almost  irresisti- 
ble biuenoe,  on  account  of  the  shadowy  confines  which  separate 
the  Unknown  from  the  Sublime.  Mr.  Home,  then  is,  in  some 
measure,  infected.  The  success  of  his  previous  works  has  led  him 
to  attempt,  zealously,  the  production  of  a  poem  which  should  be 
worthy  his  high  powers.  We  hare  no  doubt  that  he  revolved 
carefully  in  mind  a  variety  of  august  conceptions,  and  from  these 
thoughtfully  selected  what  his  judgment,  rather  than  what  lib 
impulses,  designated  as  the  noblest  and  the  best.  In  a  word,  he 
has  weakly  yielded  his  own  poetic  sentiment  of  the  poetic — yielded 
it,  in  some  degree,  to  the  pertinacious  opinion,  and  talk,  of  a  cer- 
tain junto  by  which  he  is  surrounded — a  junto  of  dreamers  whose 
absolute  intellect  may,  perhaps,  compare  with  his  own  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  an  ant-hill  with  the  Andes.  By  this  talk- 
by  its  continuity  rather  than  by  any  other  quality  it  possessed-r 
bo  hat  been  badgered  into  the  attempt  at  commingling  the  obsti- 
nate oils  and  waters  of  Poetry  and  of  Truth.  He  has  been  so 
fcr  Winded  as  to  permit  himself  to  imagine  that  a  maudlin  philoso- 
phy (granting  it  to  be  worth  enforcing)  could  be  enforced  by 
poetic  imagery,  and  illustrated  by  the  jingling  of  rhythm;  or, 
mora  unpardonably,  he  has  been  induced  to  believe  that  a  poem, 
whose  single  object  is  the  creation  of  Beauty— the  novel  colloca- 
tion of  old  forms  of  the  Beautiful  and  of  the  8ub)ime— could  be 
advanced  by  the  abstractions  of  a  maudlin  philosophy. 

But  the  question  is  not  even  this.  It  is  not  whether  it  be  not 
possible  to  introduce  didacticism,  with  effect,  into  a  poem,  or 
possible  to  introduce  poetical  images  and  measures,  with  effect, 
lata  a  didactic  essay.  To  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  would 
be  merely  to  surmount  a  difficulty— would  be  simply  a  feat  of 
fiterary  sleight  of  hand.  But  the  true  question  is,  whether  the 
author  who  shall  attempt  either  feat,  will  not  be  laboring  at  a  dis- 
advantage—will  not  be  guilty  of  a  fruitless  and  wasteful  expendi- 
ture  of  energy.  In  minor  poetical  efforts,  we  may  not  so  impera- 
tively demand  an  adherence  to  the  true  poetical  thesis.  We 
permit  triJUnj  to  some  extent,  In  a  work  which  we  consider  a 
trtile  at  best  Although  we  agree,  for  example,  with  Coleridge, 
that  poetry  and  paisian  are  discordant,  yet  we  are  willing  to  per- 
nsH  Tennyson  to  bring,  to  the  intense  pa*$im  which  prompted  bis 
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"  Locksley  Hull,"  the  aid  of  that  terseness  and  pungency  which  are 
derivable  from  rhythm  and  from  rhyme.  Hie  effect  he  produces, 
however,  is  a  purely  passionate,  and  not,  unless  in  detached 
passages  of  this  magnificent  philippic,  a  properly  poetic  effect. 
His  "  (Enone,"  on  the  other  hand,  exalts  the  soul  not  into  passion, 
but  into  a  conception  of  pure  beauty,  which  in  its  elevation — its 
calm  and  intense  rupture — ban  in  it  a  foreshadowing  of  the  future 
and  spiritual  life,  and  as  far  transcends  earthly  pulsion  as  the  holy 
radiance  of  the  sun  does  the  glimmering  and  feeble  phosphores- 
cence of  the  glow-worm.  His  "  Morte  D'Arthur  "  is  in  the  same 
majestic  vein.  The  "Sensitive  Plant"  of  Shelly  is  in  the  same 
sublime  spirit.  Nor,  if  the  passionate  poems  of  Byron  excite 
more  intensely  a  greater  number  of  readers  than  either  the 
"  CBnone  "  or  the  "  Sensitive  Plant" — does  this  indisputable  fact 
prove  anything  more  than  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  more 
susceptible  of  the  impulses  of  passion  than  of  the  impressions  of 
beauty.  *  Readers  do  exist,  however,  and  always  will  exist,  who, 
to  hearts  of  maddening  fervor,  unite,  in  perfection,  the  sentiment 
of  the  beautiful — that  divine  sixth  sense  which  is  yet  so  faintly 
understood — that  sense  which  phrenology  has  attempted  to  cm  • 
body  in  its  ogan  of  ideality — that  sense  which  is  the  bnsi.i  of  all 
Cousin's  dreams — that  sense  which  speaks  of  Gon  through  his 
purest,  if  not  his  90U  attribute — which  piove«,  and  which  alone 
proves  his  existence. 

To  readers  such  as  these— and  only  to  such  as  these— must  be 
left  the  decision  of  what  the  true  Poesy  is.  And  these—with  no 
hesitation — will  decide  that  the  origin  of  Poetry  lies  in  a  thirst 
for  a  wilder  Beauty  than  Earth  supplies — that  Poetry  itself  is  the 
Imperfect  effort  to  quench  this  immortal  thirst  by  novel  combina- 
tions of  beautiful  forms  (collocations  of  forms)  physical  or  spiritual, 
and  that  this  thirst  when  even  partially  allayed — this  sentiment 
when  cVen  feebly  meeting  response — produces  emotion  to  which 
all  other  human  emotions  are  vapid  and  insignificant. 

We  shall  now  be  fully  understood.  If,  with  Coloridgo,  who, 
however  erring  at  times,  was  precisely  the  mind  fitted  to  decide  a 
question  such  as  this — if,  with  him,  wo  reject  passion  from  the 
true— from  the  pure  poetry— if  we  reject  even  passion — if  we 
discard  as  feeble,  as  unworthy  the  high  spirituality  of  the  theme. 
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(which  baa  iU  origin  in  a  sense  of  the  Godhead,)  if  we  diamiaa 
even  the  nearly  divine  emotion  of  human  km — thai  emotion 
which,  merely  to  name,  causes  the  pen  to  tremble— with  how 
much  greater  raaaon  shall  we  diamiaa  all  elaet  And  yet  there 
an  man  who  would  mingle  with  the  august  theme  the  merest 
questions  of  expediency — the  cant  topice  of  the  day — the  dog- 
gerel aesthetics  of  the  time— who  would  trammel  the  soul  in  its 
fight  to  an  ideal  Hduskm,  by  the  quirks  and  quibbles  of  chopped 
logic  There  are  men  who  do  this — lately  there  are  n  act  of  men 
who  make  a  practice  of  doing  this — and  who  defend  it  on  the 
score  of  the  advancement  of  what  they  suppose  to  bo  truth. 
Truth  is,  in  its  own  essence,  sublime — but  her  loftiest  sublimity, 
as  derived  from  man's  clouded  and  erratic  .reason,  is  valueless — 
b  pulseless — it  utterly  ineffective  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  unerring  eenee  of  which  we  apeak ;  yet  grant  this  truth 
to  be  all  which  its  seekers  and  worshippers  pretend — they  forget 
that  It  b  not  truth,  per  $t>  which  ia  made  their  thesis,  but  an  or- 
fumaUmtumt  often  maudlin  and  pedantic,  always  shallow  and  un- 
satisfactory (aa  from  the  mere  inadaptation  of  the  vehicle  it  must 
be)  by  which  thin  truth,  in  casual  and  indeterminate  glimpses,  Is 
— or  /#  met rendered  manifest 

Wo  have  said  that,  in  minor  poetical  efforts,  we  may  tolerate 
sons  deflection  from  the  true  poetical  thesis ;  but  when  a  man  of 
the  highest  powers  sets  himself  seriously  to  the  task  of  construct- 
ing what  shall  be  most  worthy  those  powers,  we  expect  that  he 
shall  so  ehoose  his  theme  aa  to  render  it  certain  that  he  labor  not 
at  disadvantage.  We  regret  to  see  any  trivial  or  partial  imperfec- 
ties)  of  detail ;  but  we  grieve  deeply  when  we  detect  any  radical 
error  of  conception* 

In  setting  about  "  Orion,"  Mr.  Home  proposed  to  himself,  (in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  his  junto)  to  "  elaborate  a  morality  " 
— 4e  ostensibly  proposed  this  to  himself— for,  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  we  know  that  he  wished  all  juntos  and  all  moralities  in 
Rrebue.  In  accordance  with  the  notions  of  his  set,  however,  he 
felt  a  species  of  shamefaeedness  in  not  making  the  enforcement 
el  some  certain  dogmas  or  doctrines  (questionable  or  unquestion- 
able) about  Paooans,  the  obvious  or  apparent  object  of  his  poem. 
This  shaasefacednees  is  the  cue  to  the  concluding  sentence  of  As 
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Preface.  "  Meantime,  the  design  of  this  poem  of  •  Orion  '  n  far 
from  being  intended  as  a  mere  echo,  or  reflection  of  the  past,  and 
is,  in  itself,  and  in  other  respects,  a  novel  experiment  upon  the 
mind  of  a  nation.9'  Mr.  Home  conceived,,  in  fact,  that  to  com- 
pose a  poem  merely  for  that  poem's  sake— and  to  acknowledge 
such  to  be  his  purpose — would  be  to  subject  himself  to  the  charge 
of  imbecility— of  triviality— of  deficiency  in  the  true  dignity  and 
force ;  but,  had  he  listened  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  soul,  he 
could  not  have  fnilfd  to  perceive,  at  once,  that  under  the  sun  there 
exists  no  work  more  intrinsically  noble,  than  this  very  poem  writ* 
Ira  eoUly/br  tkepoenCe  take. 

But  let  us  regard  "  Orion  "  as  it  is.  It  has  an  under  and  an 
upper  current  of  meaning ;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  allegory.  But 
the  poet's  sense  of  fitness  (which,  under  no  circumstances  of  mere 
conventional  opinion,  could  be  more  than  half  subdued)  has  so 
far  softened  this  allegory  as  to  keep  it,  generally,  well  subject  to 
the  ostensible  narrative.  The  purport  of  the  moral  conveyed  is 
by  no  means  clear— showing  conclusively  that  the  heart  of  the 
poet  was  not  with  it.  It  vacillates.  At  one  time  a  certain  set  of 
opinions  predominate— then  another.  Wo  may  generalise  the 
subject,  however,  by  calling  it  a  homily  against  supincness  or 
apathy  in  the  cause  of  human  raooaass,  and  in  favor  of  energetic 
action  for  the  good  of  the  race,  lids  is  precisely  the  idea  of  the 
present  school  of  canters.  How  feebly  the  case  is  made  out  in. 
the  poem— how  insufficient  has  been  all  Mr.  Home's  poetical 
rhetoric  in  convincing  even  himself— may  be  gleaned  from  the  un- 
usual bombast,  rigmarole,  and  mystification  of  the  concluding 
paragraph,  in  which  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something 
very  profound,  by  way  of  putting  the  sling  to  his  epigram,— the 
point  to  bis  moral.  The  words  put  us  much  in  mind  of  the  "  non- 
sense verses  "  of  Du  Bartas. 

And  that,  in  the  end  each  ooul  may  to  itself, 
With  troth  before  it  aa  it*  polar  guide, 
Become  both  Time  ami  Nature,  whose  fixt  paths 
Are  spiral,  and  when  lost  will  find  new  tfam, 
And  in  the  universal  Movbmskt  join. 

The  upper  current  of  the  theme  is  based  upon  the  various 
Greek  fables  about  Orion.  The  author,  in  his  brief  preface,  speaks 
about  "writing  from  an  old  Greek  fable  "—but  bis  story  is,  store 
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properly,  a  rm  judicious  selection  and  modification  of  a  great 
Srf  Greek  and  Roman  fables  concerning  Orion  and  other 
personage*  with  whom  these  fables  bring  Orion  in  collision.  And 
be^wehave  only  to  object  that  the  really  magnificent  abilities 
of  Mr.  Home  might  have  been  better  employed  in  an  entirely 
original  conception.  The  story  he  tells  is  beautiful  indeed.-and 
nUtetimt,  certainly.  quod  no*  orna»it-bul  our  mcmorics-our 
classic  recollcctlons  are  continually  at  war  with  his  claims  to  re- 
tard and  we  too  often  find  ourselves  rather  speculating -upon 
what  he  might  have  done,  than  admiring  what  he  has  really  ac- 

"Xe^iiarrative,  as  our  poet  has  arranged  it  runs  nearly  thus: 
Orion,  hunting  on  foot  amid  the  mountains  of  Chios,  encounters 
Artemis  (Diana)  with  her  tram.    The  goddess,  at  first  indignant 
at  the  giant's  intrusion  upon  her  grounds,  becomes,  in  the  second 
plsee,  enamored.    Her  pure  love  spiritualises  the  merely  animal 
mm  of  Orion,  but  does  not  render  him  happy.   He  is  filled  with 
vague  aspirations  and  desires.  He  buries  himself  in  sensual  pleas- 
ures.    In  the  mad  dreams  of  intoxication,  he  beholds  a  vision  of 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  (Enopion,  king  of  Chios.  She  is  the  type 
of  physical  beauty.  She  cries  in  his  ear,  "  Depart  from  Artemis ! 
She  loves  thee  notr-thou  art  top  full  of  earth."     Awaking,  ho 
seeks  the  love  of  Merope.   It  is  returned.  (Enopion,  dreading  the 
giant  and  his  brethren,  yet  scorning  his  pretensions,  temporises. 
He  consents  to  bestow  upon  Orion  the  hand  of  Merope,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  island  being  cleared,  within  six  days,  of  its  savage 
beasts  and  serpents.    Orion,  seeking  the  aid  of  his  brethren,  ac- 
complishes the  task.    (Enopion  again  hesitates.    Enraged,  the 
giants  make  war  upon  hinj,  and  carry  off  the  princess.   In  a  remote 
grove  Orion  lives,  in  bliss,  with  his  earthly  love.  From  this  dcliri- 
am  of  happiness,  he  is  aroused  by  the  vengeance  of  (Enopion,  who 
•antes  him  to  be  surprised  while  asleep,  and  deprived  of  sight. 
The  princess,  being  retaken,  immediately  forgets  and  deserts  her 
lover,  who,  in  his  wretchedness,  seeks,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
v.-cpherd,  the  aid  of  Eos  (Aurora)  who,  also  becoming  enamored 
of  his*  restores  his  sight.    The  love  of  Eos,  less  earthly  than 
that  of  Merope,  leas  cold  than  that  of  Artemis,  fully  satisfies  his 
sasL    He  is  at  length  happy.    But  the  jealousy  of  Artemis  do- 
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stroya  him.  8he  pierces  him  with  hor  arrows  while  in  the  very  act 
of  gratefully  renovating  her  temple  at  Dclos.   In  dvspiiir,  Eos  flies 
to  Artemis,  reproves  her,  represents  to  her  the  battcne**  of  her 
jealousy  and  revenge,  softens  her,  and  obtains  her  concent  to 
unite  with  herself— with  Eos— in  a  prayer  to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  for 
the  restoration  of  the  giant  to  life.  The  prayer  is  heard.    Orion 
is  not  only  restored  to  life,  but  rendered  immortal,  and  placed 
among  the  constellations,  where  he  enjoys  forever  the  pure  affec- 
tion of  Eos,  and  becomes  extinguished,  each  morning,  in  her  rays. 
In  ancient  mythology,  the  giants  arc  meant  to  typify  various 
energies  of  Nature.     Pursuing,  wo  suppose,  this  idea,  Mr.  Home 
has  made  his  own  giants  represent  certain  principles  of  human 
action  or  passion.     Thus  Orion  himself  is  the  Worker  or  Builder, 
and  is  the  type  of  Action  or  Movement  itself— but,  in  various 
portions  of  the  poem,  this  allegorical  chnracter  is  left  out  of  sight, 
and  that  of  speculative  philosophy  takes  its  place;  a  mere  con- 
sequence of  the  general  uncertainty  of  purpose,  which  is  the 
chief  defect  of  the  work.    Sometimes  we  even  find  Orion  a  De- 
stroyer in  place  of  a  Builder— as,  for  example,  when  lie  de- 
stroys the  grove  about  the  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Delos.    Here 
he  usurps  the  proper  allegorical  attribute  of  Rhoxcrgon,  (the 
second  of  the  seven  giants  named,)  who  is  the  Breaker-down,  ty- 
pifying the  Revolutionary  Principle.     Autarces,  the  third,  repre. 
sents  the  Mob,  or,   more  strictly,   Waywardness— Capricious 
Action.     Harpax,  the  fourth,  serves  for  Rapine— Briastor,  the 
fifth,  for  Brute  Force— Encolyoo,  the  sixth,  the  V  Chainer  of  the 
Wheel,"  for  Conservatism— and  Akinetos,  the  seventh,  and  most 
elaborated,  for  Apathy.     He  is  termed  "The  Great  Unmoved," 
and  in  his  mouth  is  put  all  the  "  worldly  wisdom,"  or  selfishness, 
of  the  talc.     The  philosophy  of  Akinetos  is,  that  no  merely  hu- 
man exertion  has  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  Movement;  and 
it  is  amusing  to  perceive  how  this  great  Truth  (for  most  sincerely 
do  we  hold  it  to  be  such)  speaks  out  from  the  real  heart  of  the 
poet,  through  his  Akinetos,  in  spite  of  all  endeavor  to  overthrow 
it  by  the  example  of  the  brighter  fate  of  Orion. 

The  death  of  Akinetos  is  a  singularly  forcible  and  poetic  con- 
ception, and  will  serve  to  show  how  tho  giants  are  made  to  perish, 
t**ey])7  in  2?g  ^  ,t017'  m  V**10*1*  "■*  Mr  allegorical 
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The  "  Great  Unmoved  "  quietly  scuts  himself  in  a  cava 

Ike  death  of  all  his  brethren,  except  Orion. 

Hum  Akraetos  sat  from  day  to  day, 

Absorbed  in  indolent  sublimity. 

Reviewing  thoughts  and  knowledge  o'er  and  o'er; 

And  now  be  spake,  now  song  unto  himself, 

Vow  tank  to  brooding  silence,    From  above, 

While  pawing.  Time  the  rock  touch'd,  and  H  eeeed 

Fetrific  dropi—gentlr  at  first  and  slow. 

Reclining  lcaiely  in  hia  Axed  repowj, 

The  Great  Unmoved  uncott»cioii»1y  became 

Attached  to  that  he  pressed ;  and  soon  a  part 

Of  the  rock.    7 here  dung  th'  trcrcwccnee,  till  ttronf  toads, 

J/cttfRdfd  front  t/rtott,  ataoV  fartyt  rosnS, 

And  kmUt  aieep  mil*,  ipmring  down  rocJUfor  urn. 

Th*  Haheiied  eonclvaion  of  this  fine  passage  affords  an  instance, 

however,  of  a  very  biameable  concision,  too  much  affected  through* 

•en  the  poem. 

la  the  deaths  of  Antarecs,  Harpax,  and  Encolyon,  we  recognise 

the  aaaae  exceeding  vigor  of  conception.     These  giantt  conspire 

•  Orion,  who  seeks  the  aid  of  Artemis,  who,  is  her  turn, 

\  the  assistance  of  Phoibos  (Phoebus.)    The  conspirators  an 

ha  a  cava,  with  Orion. 

How  Phoibos  thro*  the  cave 

Sent  a  broad  ray  I  and  lo  I  the  tolar  beam 
.    Filled  the  great  cave  with  radiance  equable 

And  not  a  cranny  held  one  speck  of  shade. 

A  moony  halo  round  Orion  came, 

As  of  some  pure  protecting  influence, 

While  with  interne  light  glared  the  walls  and  root 

Hie  beat  increasing.    The  tliroc  giants  stood 

With  glaring  eyes,  fixed    Terribly  the  light 

Beat  on  the  daisied  stone,  and  the  cave  hummed 

With  reddening  heat,  till  the  red  hair  and  beard 

Of  Harpax  tltowud  no  difference  frmn  the  rest. 

Which  once  were  inm-black.    The  sullen  walk 

?Wa  smouldered  down  to  rteadv  oven  heat, 
'    Like  that  with  care  attain'd  when  bread  has  < 

Its  steaming  and  displays  on  angry  tan. 

The  appalled  (aces  of  the  giants  showed 

Fall  consdonsnesw  of  their  immediate  doom. 

And  soon  the  care  a  potters  furnace  glow'd 

Or  kiln  for  largest  bricks,  and  thus  remained 

The  while  Oram,  in  his  halo  clasped 

ftr  some  invisible  power,  beheld  the  day 

Off  these  his  early  fricmls  change.    Life  w 

Vow  sank  the  heat— the  cave-walls  lost  their  glare, 

Its  red  liffhts  faded,  end  the  halo  pale 

Around  him  mtoomlly  air  expmded. 
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S!S?  ^  ft8  thr?  *"**  lmiW  w  hue 
^^"7  ^f6  "*  ~*  Wee  «"eo  strange  ahspes 
In  W.  ancient  tombs ;  but  pre^,ihT      ^ 

Aa TJSTSt^  5"  ^»*»™»  brake  up. 
Aa,  with  one/  topplmg,  forward  prone  they  fcll 

Hie  deaths  of  Rhexergon  nnd  Binstor  seem  to  discard  fand 
*»  we  regret  not)  the  allegorical  meaning  altogether, XFJ£ 

Uon,  than  thone  of  the  other  giants.    Upon  this  occasion  it  btbe 
J****  of  Artemis  which  destroys.  ^^ 

v  ,.        ,  . But  with  the  ere 

Fatigue  oercame  the  ginnU,  nnd  Ihcy  slept 
genes  were  the  rolling  cloud*,  starlet  the  glooiBS! 
Butter  a  narrow  rift,  once  drawn  apart    *^f 
glowing  a  tidd  remote  of  violet  hucT 
2J«  li.gl»  Mom,  floated,  and  lier  downward  gleam 
8hone  on  the •  opttimed  giimt  meca.    Rigid^^ 
Each  upper  feature,  loose  tlie  noUier  jaw; 
^icir  an,w  aist  wide  with  open  pnlmJ ;  their  chests 
Heavmp  l.ke  ^e  large  eagW  'Near'  them  £?* 
Thar  blood/  dub*  with  du»t  and  hair  bcgnWL 
Their  spears .end girdles,  and  the  Umg^^dSk 
d^^j^iaHaaain  was  daril 
With  day  •  «rst  streak  Orion  rose,  ami  loudly 
To  his  eumpniuoni  called.    But  still  they  elopt 
Again  lie  shouted ;  yet  no  limb  they  stirred, 
Tho  freely  seven  .tridc.  di,t«nt  ^He  appro*** 

W*m  th*;,  h*d<*«  them  dote*  «**  ao/amnasf 
%+&?***•  **  «  ""V*  dry* 

Urn  are  several  minor  defects  in  "Orion,"  and  we  maw  m 
wrf I  men*>nthem  here.    We  sometimes  meet  with  £  ELZ 

^mCitim!^inde<?d  Xery  oftcn"-wo  en«>«n^  -  •heather 
^leasoddnessorfbreignnessrfsr^^     For  JJJj 
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Mr.  Horn,  wffl  find  h  impowible  to  Wign  .  good 

omeartralk^whewin 

TW  knato  ttrift  pal—  *****  Hiinwrty. 
How  JL  aentenee.  are  rendered  needlee.1,  obsenre  thr^b 

mm  tatohition-** at  P"8°  103 :  . 

Starry.  fl«« .**  P«^  £  "2  2*1 

Hoc  useful  action.  . , 

H«tbe"wbo»  ha.  no  gr.mm.tic.1  nnteeed.*  »d  would 
JSy  b.  referred  to  akep ;  whores  it  *  Intended  for     me, 
!!Sirorm»olred,intoep«>nonn«'my;"  «rf*«r»te"r 
^^U»Ll"n:y.th.tfir.tpl.yedo'er  the  bHnded  orb. 
J^bo?Ao."    Itk»ele-todweHnpon«>p«re.nrffeeU, 


"k  »e»l«e.tlon  throngbont  b,  ge norally,  of  .  ^T^ 
^edleoe^    At  time.,  boweter,  tt  b  toogb,  to  no  pnrpoae ,  m 

441 -^-sansf--- 


A^k«,ntp«go81:  _fa.A-rfMIB 

1W  *»nl.  «  nnintention.1  and  fab.  Al^««^«**« 
.  fcjrich,  end  that  a  troche  »  place  ^ ."*»  "* 
lir.t%e  1M,  w.  bar.  th.  ntterly  nnjn.tifi.bl.  «om.ly  of 
naif  a  foot  too  Kttle : 


A*i&»f*errimdrding 

The  varied  rtpom  of  manUnd,  Ac 


AB  these  are  m^  in^vcrtencea,  of  course ;  for  the  l^"* 
fcLTJie  rhythm  .how.  the  profound  n**rfcnl  sense  of Ihe  poet. 
Sf  iT  JSmpi  .omewhat  too  fond  of  -  making  the  sound  an  echo 
Si  i^r  - Orion -  embodies  W»c  of  the ^  most  "■»■*"■ 
££l^thisoo  record;  bat  if  smoothnese-if Ihe  true  rhyAm 

Jn^besacrifk^^ 

fiXwe  think,  where  iH>s^ncei.  made  in  to  behalt  It 
J^Uh^A  peri*  to  reconcile  ott  the  object.  bTiew.  Nc, 
tkfcng  eta  jnrtHy  aueh  Hues  as  this,  at  pag€  6t : 
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As  snake-songs  midst  stone  hollows  thus  has  taught  ass. 

We  might  urge,  as  another  minor  objection,  that  all  the  giants 
are  made  to  .peak  in  the  same  manner — with  the  same  phraseol- 
ogy. Their  character*  are  broadly  distinctive,  while  their  words 
are  identical  in  spirit  There  is  sufficient  individuality  of  senti- 
ment, but  little,  or  none,  of  language. 

We  must  object,  too,  to  the  personal  and  political  allusions— 
to  tlw  Corn-Law  question,  for  example — to  Wellington's  statue, 
dec,    These  tilings,  of  court*,  have  no  business  in  a  poem. 

We  will  conclude  our  fault-finding  with  the  remark  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  one  radical  error  of  conception  upon  which  we 
'  have  commented  at  length,  the  reader's  attention,  throughout,  is 
painfully  diverted.  He  is  always  pausing,  amid  poetical  beauties, 
in  the  expectation  of  detecting  among  them  some  philosophical, 
allegorical  moral.  Of  course,  be  does  not  fully,  because  he  can- 
not uniquely,  appreciate  the  beauties.  The  absolute  necessity  of 
re-perusing  the  poem,  in  order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  it,  is 
also,  most  surely,  to  bo  regretted,  and  arises,  likewise,  from  the 
one  radical  sin. 

But  of  the  beautiee  of  this  most  remarkable  poem,  what  shall 
we  say  f  And  here  we  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  be  calm.  And 
yet  we  have  never  been  accused  of  enthusiastic  encomium.  It  is 
our  deliberate  opinion  that,  in  all  that  regards  the  loftiest  and 
holiest  attributes  of  the  true  Poetry,  "  Orion  "  has  nemr  been  ex- 
celled. Indeed,  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  say  that  ft  has  never 
been  equalled.  Tts  imagination — that  quality  which  is  all  in  all— 
is  of  the  most  refined— the  most  elevating — the  most  august 
character.  And  hei*  we  deeply  regret  that  the  necessary  limits 
of  this  review  will  prevent  ns  from  entering,  at  length,  into  spe- 
cification. In  reading  the  poem,  we  marked  passage  after  pas* 
sage  for  extract-^but,  in  the  end,  we  found  that  we  had  marked 
nearly  every  passage  in  the  book.  We  can  now  do  nothing  more 
than  select  a  few.  This,  from  page  3,  introduces  Orion  himself, 
and  we  quote  it,  not  only  as  an  instance  of  refined  and  picturesque 
imagination,  but  as  evincing  the  high  artistical  skill  with  which  a 
scholar  in  spirit  can  paint  an  elaborate  picture  by  a  few  brief 
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The  scene  in  front  two  sloping  mnunmms'  rides 
Dtaaaved ;  in  shadow  one  end  one  in  light 
The  loftiest  on  its  summit  now  sustained 
The  sun-beams,  mying  like  a  mighty  wheel 
Half  seen,  which  left  the  forward  surfeco  dark 
In  its  foil  breadth  of  shade;  the  coming  sen 
Hidden  as  yet  bchmd;  the  other  mount, 
Slanting  transverse,  wept  with  an  c ftstward  ftwe, 
Catching  the  golden  light    Now  while  the  peal 
Of  the  ascending  chose  told  that  the  rout 
Still  midway  rent  the  thicket*,  suddenly 
Along  the  broad  and  sunny  slope  appeared 
Tht  thado*  of  «  tag  thai  Med  aerou 
MlawedbyagUiitMthai&awrthaipiar. 

These  shadows  are  those  of  the  coming  Orion  and  his  g*me. 
Bet  who  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  intense  beauty  of  the  herald- 
kg  shadows?  Nor  is  this  all.  This  "Hunter  of  shadows,  he 
himself  a  shade,*  is  made  symbolical,  or  suggestive,  throughout 
the  poem,  of  the  speculative  character  of  Orion ;  and  occasionally, 
of  bis  pursuit  of  visionary  happiness.  For  example,  at  page  81, 
Orient  possessed  of  Merope,  dwells  with  her  in  a  remote  and 
dense  grove  of  cedars.  Instead  of  directly  describing  his  attained 
happtoese--hw  perfected  bliss— the  poet,  with  an  exalted  sense 
of  Art,/ur  which  we  look  utterly  in  vain  in  oay  other  poem,  merely 
iairodaces  the  imnge  of  the  tamed  or  subdued  sAooWtfay,  quietly 
browsing  and  drinking  beneath  the  cedars. 

There,  underneath  tho  boughs,  mark  where  the 

Of  son-rise  thro*  the  roofing's  chasm  is  thrown 

Upon  a  grassy  plot  below,  whereon 

The  phedow  of  a  stag  stoops  to  the  stream, 

8wifl  rolling  toward  the  cataract,  andj drinks. 

Throughout  the  day  unceasingly  it  drinks, 

Wfcueevcr  and  anon  the  niglHingale, 

Hot  waiting  for  tho  evening,  swells  ms  hymn— 

His  one  sustained  and  heeviiMuroirmg  tone— 

And  when  the  mm  hath  vanished  utterlv, 
•  Arm  over  arm  the  cedars  spread  their  shade, 

With  arching  wrist  and  long  extended  hands, 

And  grave-ward  fingers  kmgtbei^  m  the  it 

Above  thai  shadowy  stag  whose  antlers  still 

-     r  o'er  the  stream, 


There  is  nothing  more  richly— more  weirdly— more  chastely— 
move  sublimely  imaginative— in  the  wide  realm  of  poetical  liter- 
Urn.  tt  will  be  seen  thai  we  hewe  enthusiasm— but  we  reserve 
H  far  pietutes  such  as  ibis 


It  H.  HORN& 
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At  page  62,  Orion,  his  brethren  dead,  is  engaged  alone  in  ex* 
Urpating  the  beasts  from  Chios.  In  the  passages  we  quote,  ob- 
serve, in  the  beginning,  tho  singular  lucidnces  of  detail ;  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  barriers,  &<%,  by  which  the  hunter  accomplishes 
his  purpose,  is  given  in  a  down  lines  of  verse,  with  far  more  per- 
spicuity than  ordinary  writers  could  give  it  in  ha  many  pagi*  of 
proae.  In  this  species  of  narration  Mr.  Ilornc  is  approached  only 
by  Moore  in  his  ••  Alciphron."  In  the  latter  portions  of  our  ex- 
tract, observe  the  vivid  picturesque  lies*  of  tho  description. 

Four  days  remain.    Prodi  trees  he  foiled  and  wove 

More  barrier*  and  fences ;  inaccessible 

To  fiercest  clinrge  of  droves,  and  to  o'crlcap  ■ 

Impossible*.    These  walls  be  &o  arranged 

That  in  a  oHnmon  cuiitre  each  should  force 

The  flight  of  those  pinned ;  and  from  that  centre 

Diverged  three  outlets.    One,  the  wide  expanse  '  « 

Which  from  the  rucks  and  inland  forests  led ; 

One  was  the  dear-skyed  windy  gap  above 

A  preci|M'co ;  I  ho  third,  a  long  ravine 

Which  through  steep  dope*,  down  to  tlie  seashore  nut 

Winding,  and  tlten  direct  into  tlio  sea. 

Two  tlays  remain.    Orion,  in  each  hand 
Waving  a  torclv  his  counio  at  night  began,  . 
Through  wildest  haunts  and  lairs  of  savage  beasts. 
With  kmg-dmwii  howl,  before  him  trooped  the  wolves— 
Tho  panthers,  terror-stricken,  and  tlie  bears 
With  wonder  and  pruff  rage ;  from  desolato  crags, 
Leering  hyenas,  griffin,  hippogrif, 
Skulked,  or  sprang  madly,  as  tho  tossing  brands 
Flashed  through  the  mionight  nooks  and  hollows  cold, 
Sudden  as  fire  from  flint j  o'er  crashing  thickets, 
With  crouched  head  and  curled  fang*  dashed  the  wild  tear, 
Gnashing  forth  on  with  reckless  impulses, 
'    While  the  ckmr^nrposed  fox  crept  closely  down 
Into  the  underwood,  to  let  tlie  storm, 
Whate'er  its  cause,  pass  over. '  Through  dark  tens, 


Marshes,  green  rushy  swamt*,  and  margins  reedy. 
Orion  held  Ism  way— and  rolling  shapes 
Of  serpent  and  of  dragon  moved  bcft>re  him 


With  high-reared  crent*,  *wan-li&e  yet  terribly 
And  afl*n  looking  bach  with  gcmiik$  ego*. 

All  night  Orion  urged  his  rapid  course 
In  the  vex'd  rear  of  tho  swift-droving  din, 
And  when  the  dawn  had  peered,  tlie  monsters  all 
Were  hemmed  iu  barriers.    Tliese  he  now  o'erhsaped 
With  fuel  through  the  day,  and  wlien  again 
Night  darkened,  and  I  he  sea  a  gulMiko  voice 
Sent  forth,  the  barriers  at  all  points,  he  food, 
Mid  prayers  to  Hopossstos  and  his  Ocean-Ska. 
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^j  M the  flames  bad  eaten  cut  agap  . 
In  the  great  barrier  fronting  the  ravine 
That  ran  down  to  the  sea,  Oram  grasped 
Two  biasing  booghn ;  one  high  in  air  he  raiasd, 
The  other,  with  it*  roaring  foltage  trailed 
Behind  him  a*  he  sped    Onward  the  droves 
Of  frantic  creatures  with  one  impulse  rolled 
Beta  this  nieht-dcvisiring  thing  of  flames^ 
With  lanltttudtnmis  roicc  and  downward  sweep 
Into  the  sea,  which  now  tint  knew  n  tide, 
And,  ere  they  made  cme  efltsrt  to  regain 
The  ehnro,  had  caught  them  m  ite  flowing 
And  bore  them  part  all  hope.    The  living 
Dark  heating  o'er  the  wave*  resistlewly. 
At  length,  in  distance,  seemed  a  circle  small, 
Mid*  which  one  creature  in  the  centre  row, 
Conspicuous  in  the  long,  red  quivering  gleam* 
That  from  the  dying  brand*  streamed  o'er  the  - 
jl  wa*  the  oldeni  dragon  of  the  fen*,         ^^ 

Whom  forty  fag-wings  and  herniated  head 
Oer  crag*  and  marshes  regal  sway  had  held; 
And  mow  heromnp  like  an  embodied  enrm, 
from  all  the  doomed,  font  *inking—9om*  ™ 


'Looked  landward  JeVthe  sea,  anZfiaupedhi*  van*, 
UnjaP*mt*to4n»th*m*m*rtingohom 

fteeMoo  (Neptune)  is  Orion's  father,  and  lends  Mm  his  aid. 
Ike  irst  hue  italicised  ie  an  example  of  sound  made  echo  to 
•asm  *  Tfce  rest  we  have  merely  emphasiied  ss  peculiarly  imagi- 


At  page  9,  Orion  thus  describes  a  palace  built  by  him  for  He- 
Oilcan,) 
But,  ere  a  shadow-hunter  I  became— 
A  dreamer  of  Grange  dreams  by  day -and  night— 
For  hhn  I  built  a  jmlace  umlcrground, 
Of  iron,  black  and  rouah  at  his  own  hands, 
Deep  m  the  groaning  disemboweled  earth, 
The  towcr-bnwd  pillars  and  huge  stanchions. 
And  slant  *tip|»«fling  wedges  I  set  up,  ' 
Afcled  by  the  Cyclops  who  obeyed  my  voice, 
Whieh  through  the  metal  fabrie  ran*  and  mealed 
In  order*  echoing  far,  like  thundcr-dream*. 
With  arches,  galleries  and  domes  all  carved— 
Be  thai  great  figure*  started  from  the  roof 
And  lofty  coignes,  or  not  and  downward  gated 
On  those  who  stood  below  and  gated  above— 
1  tilled  it ;  in  the  centre  framed  a  hall ; 
Central  in  that,  a  throne:  and  for  the  tight, 
Porged  mighty  hammer*  that  ehonU  rim  andfm 
On  slanted  rock*  of  granite  and  of  fiut. 


•^»art&sawJsu; 
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Midst  showery  tpark*  and  ewathe*  of  broad  gold  Jha 
His  Ion*  repose,  lulled  by  the  *ound* he  lowed: 
Or,  eating  back  the  ham»Hor4uad*  till  they  choked 
The  water* *  course,  enjoy,  if  *o  he  wished, 
Midnight  tremendous,  silence,  and  iron  sleep. 

The  description  of  tho  Hoi)  in  fa  Paradise  Lost"  is  oltogtlkar 
inferior  in  graphic  effect,  in  originality,  in  expression,  in  the  true 
imagination— to  these  magnificcut— to  these  unparalleled  passages, 
For  this  assertion  there  are  tens  of  thousands  who  will  condemn 
us  as  heretical ;  but  there  are  a  M  chosen  few"  who  will  feel,  in 
their  inmost  souls,  the  simple  truth  of  the  assertion.  The  former 
class  would  at  least  be  silent,  could  they  form  even  a  remote  con* 
ception  of  that  contempt  with  which  we  hearken  to  their  oonven* 
.  tional  jargon. 

We  have  room  for  no  further  extracts  of  length  ;  but  we  refer 
the  reader  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  copy  of 
"  Orion,"  to  a  passage  at  page  22,  commencing 

One  day  at  noontide,  when  the  chase  was  done. 
It  is  descriptive  of  a  group  of  lolling  hounds,  intermingled  with 
sylvans,  fawns,  nymphs,  and  oceanides.     We  refer  him  also  to 
'  page  *5,  where  Orion,  enamored  of  the  naked  beauty  of  Artemis, 
is  repulsed  and  froun  by  her  dignity.    These  lines  end  thus : 

And  ere  tlie  last  collected  shape  he  aw 
Of  Artemis,  dispersing  (cut  amid 
Dense  vapory  clouds,  the  aching  wmtrincss 
Had  risen  to  his  teeth,  and  fixed  his  eye*, 
Liko  glUtcaing  stones  m  the  congealing  air. 

We  refer,  especially,  too,  to  the  description  o(  Love,  at  page  29 ; 
to  that  of  a  Bacchanalian  orgie,  at  page  94  ;  to  that  of  drought 
succeeded  by  rain,  at  page  70 ;  and  to  that  of  the  palace  o(  Koa, 
at  page  104. 

Mr.  Horne  has  a  very  peculiar  and  very  delightful  faculty  of 
enforcing,  or  giving  vitality  to  a  picture,  by  some  t>no  vivid  and 
intensely  characteristic  |>oint  or  touch,  lie  seizes  the  most  salient 
feature  of  his  theme,  and  makes  this  feature  convey  the  whole. 
The  combined  n&iveti  and  picturesqucness  of  some  of  the  pat* 
sages  thus  enforced,  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  For  **» 
ample : 

The  archers  soon 
WU*™  forward  thru*,  m*ul4* 
Around,  above,  below. 
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How,  it  fat  this  thrusting  forward  of  the  bow-arm  which  is  the 
idkwjraerasy  of  the  action  of  a  mass  of  archers.  Again :  Rhea- 
ergoo  and  his  friends  endeavor  to  persuade  Akinetos  to  be  king. 
Ohwie  the  silent  refusal  of  Akinetos — the  peculiar  pasifocnm 
•f .  his  action — if  we  may  be  permitted  the  paradox. 

"Rfae,  therefore,  Akinetos,  thou  art  king." 
bo  saying,  in  hit  hand  he  placed  a  spear. 
At  though  agminet  a  walV  were  eent  aslant, 
flaUg  the  long  spear  fell  upon  the  ground 

Bars  again :  Merope  departs  from  Chios  in  a  ship. 

And,  as  H  sped  slang,  she  closely  preyed 

The  rich  globe*  of  ha*  bosom  on  toe  sklo 

Per  which  the  bent  with  those  black  eyes,  and  gased 

late  the  sea  that  fled  beneath  her  face. 

The  fleeing  of  the  sea  beneath  the  face  of  one  who  gases  into 
k  from  a  ship's  side,  i*  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  action— of  the  sub- 
ject    It  is  that  which  chiefly  impresses  the  gaser. 

Wo  conclude  with  some  brief  quotations  at  random,  which  we 
shall  not  panne  to  classify.  Their  merits  need  no  demonstration. 
They  fUam  with  the  purest  imagination.  They  abound  in  pic- 
tirceqaeness— 'force — happily  chosen  epithets,  each  in  itself  a 
pietare.    They  are*  redolent  of  all  for  which  a  poet  will  value  a 

—  her  silver  sandals  glanc'd  i*  the  rays, 
As  doth  a  lizard  playing  cm  a  hill, 
And  en  the  spot  where  she  that  instant  Mood 
Naught  bat  the  bent  and  quivering  grass  was 

Abu*)  the  Isle  of  Chins,  night  br  night, 
The  dear  m*wn  lingered  crer  milter  course 
Gorermg  the  ftirwt  folingc,  where  K  swept 
hi  its  unbroken  breadth  along  the  slopes, 
With  placid  Mirer ;  edging  leaf  end  trunk 
Wher«j  gloom  clung  deep  around ;  but  chiefly 
With  melanehnt*  eplendor  to  iUmne 
The  dtrbmumthrd  rawws  whrre  Orion  tag, 
Dreaming  among  hi*  kinsmen. 

The  ocean  realm  below,  end  nil  it*  cares 
And  bristling  rvgetation,  plant  end  flower, 
AadJnrests  to  their  dense  petrifie  shade 

wnOTS  MAS  (MHS  SSSWfl  Jwt  Steep  tASM  newer  OSSW 


A  flrwn,  who  on  a  qniet  green  knoll 
B— what  apart,  sang  a  melodious  < 


I  sat 
i  ode, 

jmuaw  ™en  ejf  Marmontes  er  assxwa  strtnga. 
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.   Autarces  seised  a  satyr,  with  intent, 
Despite  his  writhing  freaks  and  furious  fcee, 
To  dash  him  on  a  gona,  but  that  amidst 
The  struggling  mass  Encolvon  thrust  a  pine, 
Hearj  and  black  as  Charon's  ferrying  pole, 

,  O'er  whidi  they,  like  a  burning  billow,  fell. . . . 

•    —  then  round  the  blaze, 
Their  shadows  brandithing  afar  and  athwart, 
Orerlho  lerel  space  and  up  the  hills, 
Six  giants  held  portentous  dance..  • .  • 

—  his  safe  return 
To  corporal  serine,  by  shaking  off  these  nets 
Of  moonbeams  from  his  soul.. . . . 

oW  memories 

8)umbrmiftly  huiig  nbore  the  purple  line 
Of  distance,  to  the  East,  while  odomusly 
Glistened  the  tear-drops  of  a  new  (alia  shower.. . . , 

Singonl 
Sing  on,  great  tempest  1  iu  the  darkness  sing  I 
Thy  madness  is  a  music  that  brinpt  calm 
Into  my  central  soul ;  and  from  its  wares, 
That  now  with  joy  begin  to  heare  and  gush, 
The  burning  image  of  nil  life'*  desire. 
Like  an  absorbing,  fire  breathed,  phantom  god, 
Rises  and  fWts  1  here  touching  on  the  foam, 
There  horeriiig  o'er  it ;  attending  swift 
Starward,  then  ewoopina  damn  the  hemisphere 
Upon  the  lengthening  javelins  of  the  blast  /. . . 

Now  a  sound  we  heard. 
Like  to  some  well-known  roice  in  prayer ;  and  next 
An  iron  clang  that  seemed  to  break  great  bonds 
Beneath  the  earth,  shook  us  to  conscious  life,'. .  • . 

It  is  Oblirion  1    In  his  hand— though  naught 
Knows  he  of  this— a  dusky  purple  flower 
Droops  orer  its  tall  stem.    Again  1  ah  see  I 
He  wanders  into  mist  and  now  is  lost  1— 
Within  his  brain  what  krrely  realms  of  death 
Are  pictured,  and  what  knowledge  through  the  door* 
Of  hie  forgetfulness  of  all  the  earth 
path  mag  gainf 


% 


But  wc  are  positively  forced  to  conclude.  It  was  our  design 
to  give  "  Orion"  a  careful  and  methodical  analysis— thus  to  bring 
clearly  forth  its  multitudinous  beauties  to  the  eye  of  the  American 
public  Our  limits  have  constrained  us  to  treat  it  in  an  imperfect 
and  cursory  iimmier.  We  have  had  to  content  ourselves  chiefly 
with  assertion,  where  our  original  purpose  was  to  demonstrate. 
We  have  left  unsaid  a  hundred  things  which  a  well-grounded  en* 
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would  bare  prompted  us  to  say.  One  thing  however, 
w„  «««*  and  will  say,  in  conclusion.  *  Orion  "  will  be  admitted, 
by  every  man  of  genius,  to  be  one  of  the  noblest,  if  not  the  rery 
aoMest  poetical  work  of  the  age.  Its  defects  are  trivial  and  con- 
veatfcmal— Its  beauties  intrinsic  and  enpreme. 
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Maoaulat  has  obtained  a  reputation  which,  although  deserved- 
ly great,  is  yet  in  a  remarkable  measure  undeserved.    The  few 
who  regard  him  merely  as  a  terse,  forcible  and  logical  writer,  full 
ef  thought;  and  abounding  in  original  views,  often  sagacious  and 
never  otherwise  than  admirably  expressed— appear  to  us  precisely 
in  the  right    The  many  who  look  upon  him  as  not  only  nil  this, 
tot  at  a  comprehensive  and  profound  thinker,  little  prono  to  error, 
err  essentially  themselves.   The  source  of  the  general  mistako  lies 
in  a  very  singular  consideration— yet  in  one  upon  which  we  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  a  word  of  comment.     We  allude  to 
a  tendency  in  the  public  mind  towards  logic  for  logic's  sake— a 
fiability  to  confound  the  vehicle  with  tho  conveyed— an  aptitude 
to  be  so  daisied  by  the  luminousness  with  which  an  idea  is  set 
forth,  as  to  mistake  it  for  the  luminousness  of  the  idea  itself.    The 
error  is  one  exactly  analogous  with  that  which  leads  tho  immature 
poet  to  think  himself  sublime  wherever  lie  is  obscure,  because  ob- 
•entity  h  a  source  of  the  sublime— thus  confounding  obscurity  of 
expression  with  the  expression  of  obscurity.    In  the  case  of 
Maemlay— nnd  we  may  say,  mpasmnt,  of  our  own  Channing— 
we  assent  to  what  he  says,  too  often  because  we  so  very  clearly 
understand  -what  it  is  thai  he  intends  to  say.    Comprehending 
vividly  the  pohiU  and  the  sequence  of  his  argument,  we  fancy 
that  wo  are  concurring  in  the  argument  itself.    It  is  not  every 
■ltd  which  in  at  once  able  to  analyse  the  satiafoctieo  it  receives 
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from  such  Essay*  as  we  see  here.  Tf  it  were  merely  beauty  of 
style  for  which  they  were  distinguished — if  they  were  remarkably 
only  for  rhetorical  flourishes — we  would  not  be  apt  to  estimate 
these  flourishes  at  more  than  their  due  value.  We  would  not 
agree  with  tho  doctrines  of  the  essayist  on  account  of  the  ele- 
gance with  which  they  were  urged.  On  the  contrary,  we  would 
be  inclined  to  disbelief.  But  when  all  ornament  save  that  of  sim- 
plicity is  disclaimed — when  we  are  attacked  by  precision  'of  lan- 
guage, by  perfect  accuracy  of  expression,  by  directness  and  single* 
ness  *>f  thought,  and  above  all  by  a  logic  the  most  rigorously 
close  and  consequential — it  is  hardly  a  matter  for  wonder  thai 
nine  of  us  out  of  ten  are  content  to  rest  in  the  gratification  thus 
received  as  in  the  gratification  of  absolute  truth. 

Of  the  terseness  and  simple  vigor  of  Macaulay's  style  it  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  instances.  Every  one  will  acknowledge  his 
merits  on  this  score.  His  exceeding  clotaiess  of  logic,  however, 
is  more  especially  remarkable.  With  this  he  suffers  nothing  to 
interfere.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sentence  in  which,  to  preserve 
entire  the  chain  of  his  argument — to  leave  no  minute  gap  which 
the  reader  might  have  to  Jill  up  with  thought— h*  runs  into  most 
unusual  tautology. 

"  The  books  and  traditions  of  a  sect  may  contain,  mingled  with 
propositions  strictly  theological,  other  propositions,  purporting  to 
rest  on  the  same  authority,  which  relate  to  physics.  If  new  dis- 
coveries should  throw  discredit  on  the  physical  propositions,  tho 
theological  propositions,  unless  they  can  be  separated  from  the 
physical  propositions,  will  share  in  their  discredit" 

These  things  are  very  well  in  their  way ;  but  it  is  indeed  ques- 
tionable whether  they  do  not  appertain  rather  to  the  trickery  of 
thought's  vehicle,  than  to  thought  itself— rather  to  reason's  shadow 
than  to  reason.  Truth,  for  truth's  sake,  is  seldom  so  enforced.  U 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  style  of  the  profound  thinker 
is  never  closely  logical.  Here  we  might  instance  George  Combo 
—than  whom  a  more  candid  reasoner  never,  perhaps,  wrote  or 
spoke— than  whom  a  more  complete  antipoJe  to  Babingtoii  Ma- 
caulay  there  certainly  never  existed.  The  former  reason*  to  dis- 
cover tho  true.  The  latter  argue*  to  convince  the  work),  and,  in 
arguing,  not  unfrequently  surprises  himself  into  conviction.  What 
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Oooibt  appears  to  Macaulay  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  nay. 
What  Macaulay  is  thought  of  by  Combe  we  can  understand  very 
well.  The  man  who  looks  at  an  argument  in  it*  details  alone, 
will  not  fail  to  be  misled  by  the  one ;  while  he  who  keeps  steadily 
in  view  the  generality  of  a  thesi*  will  always  at  least  approximate 
the  troth  tinder  guidance  of  the  other. 

Macaulay1*  tendency — and  the  tendency  of  mere  logic  in  gene* 
ral— to  concentrate  force  upon  minutiae,  at  the  expense  of  a  sub- 
ject as  a  whole,  is  well  instanced  in  an  article  (in  the  volume 
now  before  us)  on  Ranke'  History  of  the  Popes.  This  article  is 
called  a  review — possibly  because  it  is  anything  else— as  lueus  is 
luau  a  non  lucendo.  In  fact  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  beautifully 
written  treatise  on  the  main  theme  of  Ranke  himself;  the  whole 
matter  ct  the  treatise  being  deduced  from  the  History.  In  the 
way  of  criticism  there  is  nothing  worth  the  name.  The  strength 
of  the  essayist  is  put  forth  to  account  for  the  progress  of  Roman- 
ism by  maintaining  that  divinity  is  not  a  progressive  science*  The 
enigmas,  says  be  in  substance,  which  perplex  the  natural  theolo- 
gian are  the  same  in  all  ages,  while  the  Bible,  where  alone  we 
are  to  seek  revealed  truth,  has  always  been  what  it  b. 

The  manner  in  which  these  two  propositions  are  set  forth,  is  a 
model  for  the  logician  and  for  the  student  of  belles  lettrts — yet  the 
error  into  which  the  essayist  has  rushed  headlong,  is  egregious. 
He  attempts  to  deceive  his  readers,  or  has  deceived  himself,  by 
confounding  the  nature  of  that  proof  from  which  we  reason  of  the 
concerns  of  earth,  considered  as  man's  habitation,  and  the  nature 
of  that  evidence  from  which  we  reason  of  the  same  earth  regard* 
ed  as  a  unit  of  that  vast  whole,  the  universe.  In  the  former  case 
the  data  being  palpable,  the  proof  is  direct :  in  tho  latter  it  is 
purely  analogical  Were  the  indications  wo  derive  from  science, 
of  the  nature  and  designs  of  Deity,  and  thence,  by  inference,  of 
man's  destiny — were  these  indications  proof  direct,  no  advance  in 
science  would  strengthen  them — for,  as  our  author  truly  observes, 
"  nothing  could  be  added  to  the  force  of  the  argument  which  the 
mind  finds  in  every  beast,  bird,  or  flower" — but  as  these  indica- 
tions are  rigidly  analogical,  every  step  in  human  knowledge— 
every  astronomical  discovery,  for  instance— throws  additional  light 
apon  the  avgwt  subject,  ha  extending  the  range  of  analogy.    That 
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we  know  no  more  to-day  of  the  nature  of  Deity— of  its  purpo** 
—and  thus  of  man  himself—  than  we  did  even  a  doxen  years  agi* 
—is  a  proposition  disgracefully  abnurd ;  and  of*  this  any  astrono- 
mer could  assure  Mr.  Macaulay.  Indeed,  to  our  own  mind,  the 
only  irrefutable  argument  in  support  of  tho  soul's  immortality— 
**,  rather,  the  only  conclusive  proof  of  man's  alternate  dissolution 
and  rejuvenescence  ad  infinitum— k  to  be  found  in  analogies  de- 
duced from  tho  modern  established  theory  of  tin*  nebular  cos- 
mogony *  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  short,  has  forgotten  that  ho  fre- 
quently forgets,  or  neglects,— the  very  gist  of  his  subject  He 
has  forgotten  that  analogical  evidence  cannot,  at  all  time,  be  dis- 
coursed of  as  if  identical  with  proof  direct.  Throughout  the 
whole  qf  his  treatise  he  has  made  no  distinction  whatever. 
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Thi  first  point  to  be  observed  in  the  consideration  of  "  Charles 
O'Malloy"  is  the  great  popularity  of  the  work.     We  believe  that 
in  this  respect  it  has  surpassed  oven  the  inimitable*  compositions 
of  Mr.  Dickens.     At  all  events  it  has  met  with  a  most  extensive 
sale ;  and,  although  the  graver  journals  have  avoided  its  discus- 
sion, the  ephemeral  press  has  been  nearly  if  not  quite  unanimous 
in  its  praise.    To  be  sure  the  commendation,  although  unqualified, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  abounded  in  specification,  or  to  have  been, 
in  any  regard,  of  a  satisfactory  character  to  0110  seeking  precise 
ideas  on  the  topic  of  tho  book's  particular  merit.   It  appears  to  us,  in 
fact,  that  the  cabalistical  words  "fun"  ••  rollicking"  and  l4 devil- 
may-care,M  if  indeed  words  they  be,  have  Ucn  made  to  stand  in  good 
stead  of  all  critical  comment  in  the  case  of  the  work  now  under  . 
review.     We  first  saw  these  dexterous  expressions  in  a  fly-leaf  of 

•This  cosmogony  dtmo**tr*tn  fl.at  all  exiting  licclje*  in  (he  unirerss 
aroformerl  of  a  nebular  matter,  a  rnro  ctliercal  medium,  |*>rvadmg  upaco- 
snows  the  mode  ami  laws  of  fonimtkm-nnd  smss  (lint  all  firing*  are  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  projrress—thst  nothing  la  nature  is  perfected. 

jj*1*"^*    aom^taoaevelim*.    OaV*  Hart:  VhZ 
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'Opinions  of  the  Press*  appended  to  the  renowned  w  Harry  Lor- 
requer"  bj  hk  publisher  in  Dublin.  Thence  transmitted,  with 
complacent  echo,  from  critic  to  critic,  through  dailj,  weekly  and 
monthly  journal*  without  number,  they  hare  come  at  length  to 
form  a  pendant  and  a  portion  of  our  author's  celebrity — have  come 
to  lie  regarded  as  sufficient  res|M>nsc  to  the  few  ignoramuses,  who, 
obstinate  as  ignorant,  and  fooUiardy  us  obstinate,  venture  to  pro- 
pound a  question  or  two  about  the  true  claims  of  "  Harry  Lorre- 
q«erM  or  the  justice  of  the  pretensions  of  "  Charles  O'Mnllcy." 

Wt  shall  not  insult  our  readers  by  supposing  nny  one*  of  them 
unaware  of  the  fact,  that  a  book  may  bo  even  exceedingly  popu- 
lar without  any  legitimate  literary  merit  This  fact  can  be  proven 
by  numerous  examples  which,  now  and  here,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary and  perhaps  indecorous  to  mention.  The  dogma,  then,  is 
absurdly  lake,  that  the  popularity  of  a  work  it  primd  foci*  evi- 
dence of  its  eiceilence  in  some  respects ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dog- 
an  k  lake  if  we  confine  the  meaning  of  excellence  (as  here  of 
course  it  mutt  be  confined)  to  excellence  in  a  literary  sense.  The 
truth  k,  that  the  popularity  of  a  book  k  primd  fact*  evidence  of 
ju*t  the  convene  of  the  proposition— it  k  evidence  of  the  book's 
demerit,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  a  "stooping  to  conquer"— inasmuch 
ai  it  shows  that  the  author  has  dealt  largely,  if  not  altogether,  iu 
■atters  which  areausceptible  of  appreciation  by  the  mass  of  mankind 
—by  uneducated  thought— by  uncultivated  taste,  by  unrefined  and 
uaguided  passion.  80  long  as  the  world  retains  its  present  point  of 
ovHaatioe,ao  long  will  it  be  almost  an  axiom  that  no  extensively  pop- 
mkr  booh,  in  the  right  application  of  the  term,  can  be  a  work  of  high 
merit,  a*  rtfarde  thorn  particulate  of  the  work  which  are  popular. 
A  book  may  he  readily  sold,  may  be  universally  read,  for  the  sake  of 
sosnehalf  or  two-thirdsof  its  matter,  which  half  or  two-thirds  may  be 
iumipObk  of  popular  appreciation,  while  the  one-half  or  one- 
third  remaking  may  be  the  delight  of  the  highest  intellect  and 
genhae,  mi  absolute  caviare  to  the  rabble.    And  just  as 

OSS**  ralU  punetftm  pa*  mUcuit  *tU*  dulci, 
to  will  Ike  writer  of  fiction,  who  looks  most  sagaciously  to  bk  own  in- 
,  combine  all  votes  by  intermingling  with  hk  loftier  efforts  such 
at  ef  leas  ethereal  matter  as  will  give  general  currency  to  hk 
And  here  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  quoting  some 
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Speaking  of  smi* 


*k  j 


observations  of  the  English  artist,  H.  Howard. 
tation,  he  says : 

TTj©  pleasure  tliat  result*  from  it,  even  when  cmp1»rc<l  upon  tlio  most  or* 
diaary  materials,  will  alwny*  render  that  property  of  our  srt  the  most  at* 
tractive  with  the  majority,  because  it  amy  be  enjoyed  with  the  Icata  men* 
tol  exertion.  Ail  men  sre  in  "trnie  degree  judge*  of  it.  The  cobbler  in  his 
own  fine  may  criticise  Anelle* ;  and  popular  opinion*  are  never  to  Ih»  wholly 
disregarded  concerning  tliat  which  isaddrc*»c<i  to  tlie  public — wlw,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  ary  ^ciKjrnllv  rij^ht;  although  a**  the.  lan^un^c  of  tlie  reftned  can 
nercr  be  HitelligiWe  to  the  uneducated,  m  the  higher  M  vies  of  art  can  iwrer 
be  aceeptablo  to  the  multitude.  In  nrrmortion  as*  a  work  risen  m  the  scale 
of  intellect,  it  must  necessarily  become  fimite.l  in  the  number  of  its  admirers 
Fur  this  reason  tlie  judicious  artist,  even  in  his  h.ftiot  efforts,  will  endeavor 
to  introduce  soma  of  those  qualities  which  are  altercating  to  all,  as  a  pass- 
port for  those  of  a  more  iatolloetual  character. 

And  these  remarks  upon  painting— remarks  which  are  mere 
truisms  in  themselves — embody  nearly  the  whole  rationale  of  the 
topic  now  under  discussion.  It  may  be  added,  however,  thai  the 
ekill  with  which  the  author  addresses  tlie  lower  taste  of  tho  pop- 
ulace, k  often  a  source  of  pleasure,  because  of  admiration,  to  a 
taste  higher  and  more  refined,  and  may  be  made  a  point  of  com* 
ment  and  of  commendation  by  the  critic. 

In  our  review  of  "Bnrnaby  Budge,"  we  were  prevent- 
ed, through  want  of  space,  from  showing  how  Mr.  Dickens 
had  so  well  succeeded  in  uniting  all  suffrages.  What  we  have 
just  said,  however,  will  suffice  upon  this  point.  While  lie  has 
appealed,  in  innumerable  regards,  to  the  most  exalted  intellect, 
he  has  meanwhile  invariably  touched  a  certain  string  whose  vibra- 
tions are  omni-prevalent.  We  allude  to  hk  powers  of  imitation 
— that  species  of  imitation  to  which  Mr.  Howard  has  reference — 
the  faithful  depicting  of  what  is  called  still-life,  and  particularly 
of  character  in  humble  condition.  It  k  hk  close  observation  and 
imitation  of  nature  here  which  have  rendered  him  popular,  while 
hk  higher  qualities,  with  the  ingenuity  evinced  in  addressing  the 
general  taste,  have  secured  him  tlie  good  word  of  the  informed 
and  intellectual. 

But  thk  k  an  important  point  upon  which  we  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood.  We  wish  here  to  record  our  positive  dissent 
(be  that  dissent  worth  what  it  may)  from  a  rtry  usual  opmion-p 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  done  justice  to  hk  own  genius 
—that  any  man  ever  failed  to  do  grievous  wrong  to  hk  own  ge- 
nius—in appealing  to  the  popular  judgment  el  alL  As  a  1 
Vol.  III.— 28 
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Up^^j  policy  ^^ny»»<*-PH^W*    Bol~ 
^^.S,  to  relation  to  fiunc-in  regard  to  that 
Imwt  which  thitnwipirit  dothniM 

5^3*1 r~K  to  Jacques  Bonhom^*  or  tog. 

S^^^lTT ^^^^  ^beholds hi^t   Andhisgreat, 

^wTthbwor  even  with  ordinary  intellect    The  holy-tho  cleo- 
•^     J^rithe  medium  of  intcrcounc  between  the  noble 

E^Tl  ^oet.  enough,  able  enough,  willing  enough,  to  per- 

t^  Mother*  are  6ftyMoli*e*.  For  one  Angelo  there 
^£?MhXm.  For  one  Dickens  there  are  fire  w* 
Z^^™^^«*  Arthur*,  Coektona,  Bogtou. 

^/rTw^  the  duty  of  ail  whom  circumstance,  bat*  led 
Jl2*Lm5l  £  at  least,  a  duty  from  which  m  individually 

^brS^whicbPare  its  legitimate  and  peculiar  province, 
-i  which  for  it  alone  lie  gloriously  outspread, 
■^^return^"^^^  ^P^*    ™J 

J^Jl£wl  to  abow  that  this  latter  must  not  be  considered 
t^rJ^  *XL™  of  if  merit,  but  should  rather* 
12S^  indicating  a  deficiency  in  this  respect,  when  webear 
^S- we •hould  do,  the  highest  aims  of  intellect  in  fie**. 

•  XUawaw  fcr  the  |»pulacs  la  the  middls  ages. 
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A  slight  examination  of  the  work,  (for  in  truth  it  is  worth  a.) 
more,)  will  sustain  us  in  what  we  have  said.  The  plot  is  exceed- 
ingly meagre.  Charles  O'Mnlley,  the  hero,  is  a  young  orplian 
irishman,  tiring  in  Gal  way  county,  Ireland,  in  the  house  of  It  is  uncle 
Godfrey,  to  whose  sadly  encumbered  estates  the  youth  is  heir  appa- 
rent and  presumptive.  He  becomes  enamoured,  while  on  a  visit  to  a 
neighbor,  of  Miss  Lucy  Dash  wood,  and  finds  a  rival  in  a  Captain 
Hammersley.  8ome  words  carelessly  spoken  by  Lucy,  inspire  him 
with  a  desire  for  military  renown.  After  sojourning,  therefore,  for 
a  brief  period,  at  Dublin  University,  he  obtains  a  commission  and 
proceeds  to  the  peninsula,  with  the  British  army  under  Welling- 
ton. Here  he  distinguishes  himself;  is  promoted;  and  meets  fre- 
quently with  Miss  Dashwood,  whom  obstinately,  and  in  spite  of 
the  lady's  own  acknowledgment  of  lore  for  himself,  he  supposes 
in  love  with  Hfwnmerslcy.  Upon  the  storming  of  Ciudnd  Ilodrigo 
he  returns  home;  6nds  his  uncle,  of  course,  jtut  dead;  and  sells 
his  commission  to  disencumber  tho  estate*  Presently  Najwleon 
escapes  from  Elba,  and  our  hero,  obtaining  a  staff  appointment 
under  Picton,  returns  to  the  Peninsula,  is  present  at  Waterloo, 
(where  Hammersley  is  killed)  saves  the  life  of  Lucy's  father  for 
the  second  time,  as  he  has  already  twice  saved  that  of  Lucy  herself; 
is  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  the  latter;  and  making  his  way  back  - 
to  O'Malley  Castle,  "  lives  happily  all  the  rest  of  liis  days.9' 

In  And  about  this  plot  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  there  sre  mora 
absurdities  than  we  have  patience  to  enumerate.  The  author,  or 
narrator,  for  example,  is  supposed  to  be  Harry  Lorrequer  as  far  as 
the  end  of  the  preface,  which  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best  por- 
tions of  the  book.  O'Malley  then  tells  his  own  story.  But  the 
publishing  office  of  the  M Dublin  University  Magazine"  (in  which 
the  narrative  originally  appeared)  having  been  burned  down, 
there  ensues  a  sad  confusion  of  identity  between  O'Malley  and 
Lorrequer,  so  that  it  i«  difficult,  for  the  nonce,  to  say  which  is 
which.  In  the  want  of  copy  consequent  upon  the  disaster, 
James,  the  novelist,  comes  in  to  the  relief  of  Lorrequer,  or  per- 
haps of  O'Malley,  with  ono  of  the  flattest  and  most  irrelevant  of 
love-tales.  Meantime,  in  the  story  proper  are  repetitions  without 
end.  We  have  already  said  that  tho  hero  9awe$  the  U/$  ef  kto 
mnlrm  ttfta,  and  0/  ktr  father  twice.    But  not  contest  with 
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fkie,  he  has  two  mistresses,  and  eapee  the  life  of  both,  at  differ** 
period*,  in  pncMy  the  eame  manner— that  in  to  say,  by  cawing 
Ua  home,  in  each  instance,  to  perform  a  Munchausen  side-leap,  at 
the  moment  when  a  spring  forward  would  hare  impelled  him 
wpom  bis  beloved.    And  then  we  haro  one  unending,  uudcvmting 
secession  of  junketing*,  in  which  «  devilled  kidneys  "  are  never 
by  any  accident  found  wanting.    The  unction  and  pertinacity 
with  which  the  author  discusses  what  ho  chooses  to  denominate 
*  devilled  kidneys "  are  indeed  edifying,  to  say  no  more.    The 
truth  is,  that  drinking,  telling  anecdotes,  and  devouring  "devilled 
Wdaeys"  may  be  considered  as  the  sum  total,  a.  the  thee*  of  the 
hook     Never  in  the  whole  course  of  Ms  eventfnl  life,  docs  Mr. 
Ollalley  get  -two  or  three  assembled  together"  without  seducing 
a  forthwith  to  a  table,  and  placing  before  them  a  dozen  of 
,  and  a  dish  of  "devilled  kidneys."    This  accomplished,  the 
,  begin  what  aeems  to  be  the  business  of  the  author's  exist- 
«^— the  narration  of  unusually  broad  tales— like  those  of  the 
Swthdown  mnttoo.    And  here,  in  fact,  we  have  the  plan  of  that 
whole  work  of  which  the  "United  Service  Oniette     has  been 
fleaeed  to  vow  H  "would  rather  be  the  author  than  of  all  the 
•Pickwicks'  and  '  Nicklebys'  in  the  world"— a  sentiment  which  we 
redly  brash  to  say  has  been  echoed  by  many  respectable  members 
at  oar  own  press.    The  general  plot  or  narrative  is  a  mere  thread 
mow  which  after-dinner  anecdotes,  some  good,  some  bad,  some 
Utterly  worthless,  and  not  one  truly  original,  are  strung  with  about 
as  much  method,  and  about  half  as  much  dexterity,  as  we  see 
ragged  urchins  employ  in  stringing  the  kernels  of  nuts. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  convey  to  one  who  has  not  ex- 
Mined  this  production  for  himself,  any  idea  of  the  exceeding  y 
rowgK  clumsy,  mid  inartistical  manner  in  which  even  this  bald 
conception  h  enrricdout.  The  stories  are  absolutely  dragged  in 
by  Die  ears.  80  far  from  Unding  them  result  naturally  or  plausi- 
bly from  the  conversation  of  the  interlocutors,  even  the  blindest 
tfoder  may  perceive  the  author's  struggling  and  blundering  effort 
to  fntrodnee  them.  It  is  rendered  quite  evident  that  they  were 
cwkinally  "on  hand,"  andHhat  "O'Malley"  has  been  concocted 
for  their  introduction.  Among  other  niaUeriee  we  observe  the 
afily  trick  of  whetting  appetite  by  delay.  The  conversation  over  the 
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kidneys"  is  brought,  for  example,  to  such  a  pass  that  one  of  the 
speakers  is  called  upon  for  a  story,  which  he  forthwith  declines 
for  any  reason,  or  for  none.  At  a  subsequent  "  broil"  he  is  again 
pressed,  and  again  refuses,  and  it  is  not  until  the  reader's  patience 
is  fairly  exhausted,  and  he  has  consigned  both  the  story  and  Us 
author  to  Hades,  that  the  gentlemen  in  question  is  prevailed  upon 
to  discourse.  The  only  conceivable  result  of  this  fanfarronad* 
is  the  ruin  :/f  the  tale  when  told,  through  exaggerating  anticipa- 
tion respecting  it 

The  anecdotes  thus  narrated  being  the  staple  of  the  book,  and 
the  awkward  manner  of  their  interlocution  having  been  pointed 
out,  it  but  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  anecdotes  are,  in  them* 
selves,  and  what  is  the  merit  of  their  narration.  And  here,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  any  design  to  deprive*  the  devil  of 
his  due.  There  are  several  very  excellent  anecdotes  in  "  Charles 
O'Malley*'  very  cleverly  and  pungcntly  told.  Many  of  the  scenes 
in  which  Monsoon  figures  are  rich— less,  however,  from  the  scenes 
themselves  than  from  the  piquant,  but  by  no  means  original  cha- 
racter of  Monsoon— a  drunken,  maudlin,  dishonest  old  Major,  given 
to  communicativeness  and  mock  morality  over  bit  cups,  and  not 
over  careful  in  detailing  adventures  which  tell  against  himself. 
One  or  two  of  the  college  pictures  are  unquestionably  good — but 
might  have  been  better.  In  general,  the  reader  is  made  to  feel 
that  fine  subjects  have  fallen  into  unskilful  hands.  By  way  of  in- 
stancing this  assertion,  and  at  the  same  time  of  conveying  an  idea 
of  the  tono  and  character  of  the  stories,  we  will  quote  one  of  the 
shortest,  and  assuredly  one  of  the  best  ; 

•  Ah,  by-tlic-by,  bow's  the  Major  T 
w\?hArminS,Jr :  mX?  ft  li*  b«t  in  a  tempo  just  now.    Sir  Arthur—Lord 
wcllmjrton,  I  moan— Iwd  him  up  for  bis  fellow*  being  caught  pillaging,  and 
gave  him  a  deril  of  a  rowing  a  few  days  ajjo. 

••  Very  disorderly  eorpt  youre,  Major  0*Shaughnessy,'  said  the  general; 
•more  men  up  for  punishment  thou  any  regiment  in  the  service.' 


"8haugh  inutfosed  aomcUiimr,  but  bis  voice  was  lost  in  a  loud  cooka-do* 
•mIoo,  that  «ime  bold  chanticleer  set  up  at  the  moment 
'  If  the  officers  do  their  duty,  Major  6Bbattgbneesy,  these  ads  of  1 

ihnn  iIa  ma*  immwI 


oco-doo,  that  *ome  bold  chanticleer  set  up  at  the  moment 

■•  If  the  officers  do 
elnetion  do  not  occur/ 

•"Oock-a^do^  Some  of  the  staff  freed  it  herd  net 

to  laugh ;  but  the  general  went  on— 

"If,  therefore,  the  praetfci  does  net  seats,  IH  *aft  the  mm  lata  West 
bdk  regiments," 

•'OoeWdco4oo4»r 
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«•  Amd  if  my  article*  pillaged  from  the  inhabitants  are  detected  bi  the 
•«^•«%orabo^ltthoperwIworthetn)0|»;--, 

-•OockHMloo^o<Hfo#f  screamed  looder  hem  then  ever. 
*  *  Damn  thai  cock— where  it  it  T 

-There  wa*  a  general  look  around  on  all  sides,  which  seemed  in  Tain; 
wfcesi  a  tremendmt*  repetition  o  the  cry  resounded  from  0*8l»ugUnetey  • 
e*s*pocket:  UnwdetceWtlw  valient  Miy^ 

Sorest  There  was  no  standing  this :  every  one  burnt  oat  into  a  peal  of  Isugb- 
ter  ;  and  Lord  Wellington  hinwetf  could  not  resist*  but  turned  away  muttering 
la  hamnlf  at  he  went—'  Damned  robbers  every  man  of  them,  while  a  nnaJ 
Waiawta  foes  the  Major's  pocket  dosed  the  interview." 

Now  this  ia  an  anecdote  at  which  erery  one  will  laugh  ;  but  its 
•fleet  might  have  been  vastly  heightened  by  putting  a  few  words 
of  grave  morality  and  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  his  troops, 
snto  the  month  of  O'Shaughnessy,  upon  whose  character  they 
would  have  told  well.  The  cock,  in  interrupting  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  would  thus  have  afforded  an  oxcellent  context.  We 
hare  scarcely  a  reader,  moreover,  who  will  fail  to  perceive  the 
waat  of  tetei  shown  in  dwelling  upon  the  mirth  which  the  anec- 
dote occasioned.  The  error  here  b  precisely  like  that  of  a  man's 
laughing  at  his  own  spoken  jokes.  Our  author  is  uniformly  guilty 
of  this  mistake.  He  has  an  absurd  fashion,  also,  of  informing  the 
feeder,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  his  anecdotes,  that,  however 
*  good  the  anecdote  might  be,  he  (the  reader)  cannot  enjoy  it  to  the 
Ml  extent  in  default  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  orally  narrated. 
He  has  no  business  to  say  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  his  duty  to 
coovey  the  manner  not  leas  than  the  matter  of  his  narratives. 

But  we  may  say  of  these  latter  that,  in  general,  they  hare  tho 
air  of  being  rtmemofrecf  rather  than  invented.  No  man  who  has 
seeu  much  of  the  rough  life  of  the  camp  will  fail  to  recognise 
among  them  many  very  old  acquaintances:  8ome  of  them  are  as 
ancient  as  the  hills,  and  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  common 
property  of  the  bivouac  They  have  been  narrated  orally  all  the 
world  over.  The  chief  merit  of  the  writer  is,  that  he  has  been  the 
irst  to  collect  and  to  print  them.  It  is  observable,  in  fact,  that  the 
second  volume  of  the  work  is  very  far  inferior  to  the  first  The 
author  seems  to  have  exhausted  his  whole  hoarded  store  in  the 
.  Wginmog.  His  conclusion  is  barren  indeed,  and  but  for  the  his* 
lorieal  details  ((or  which  he  has  no  claim  to  merit)  would  be  saps- 
tialiy.  prosy  and  dull.  iVow  the  true  invention  newer  exhaueti  it- 
mif.    It  k  mere  cant  and  ignorance  to  talk  of  the  possibility  of 
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the  really  imaginative  man's  "writing  himself  out"  His  soul 
but  derives  nourishment  from  the  streams  that  flow  therefrom. 
As  well  prate  about  the  aridity  of  the  eternal  ocean  c*  ..»„  ^, 
*•«*.«.  60  long  as  the  universe  of  thought  shall  furnish  matter 
for  novfl  combination,  so  long  will  the  spirit  of  true  genius  be 
original,  be  exhaustlcss — be  itself. 

A  few  cursory  observations.  Tho  book  is  filled  to  overflowing 
with  songs  of  very  doubtful  excillence,  the  most  of  which  are  put 
.  into  the  mouth  of  Micky  Free,  an  amusing  Irish  servant  of  (VMnl- 
ley's,  and  are  given  as  his  impromptu  effusions.  Tho  subject  of 
the  improvises  is  always  tho  matter  in  hand  at  the  moment  of 
composition.  The  author  evidently  prides  himself  upon  his  poetical 
powers,  about  which  the  less  we  say  tho  better ;  but  if  anything 
were  wanting  to  assure  us  of  his  absurd  ignorance  and  inapprecia- 
tion  of  Art,  wc  should  find  the  fullest  assurance  in  the  mode  in 
which  these  doggrcl  verses  arc  introduced. 

The  occasional  sentiment  with  which  the  volumes  are  intersper- 
sed there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  skipping. 

Can  anybody  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  tho  affectation  of  the  word 
Venvoy  which  is  made  tho  heading  of  two  prefaces! 

That  portion  -of  the  account  of  tho  battle  of  Waterloo  which 
gives  OWfalley's  experiences  whilo  a  prisoner,  and  in  qlose  juxta- 
position to  Napoleon,  bears  evident  traces  of  having  been  translated, 
and  very  literally  too,  from  a  French  manuscript 

The  English  of  the  work  is  sometimes  even  amusing.     We  have 
continually,  for  example,  eat,  the  present,  forafc,  tho  perpoct— page 
17.  At  page  16  we  have  this  delightful  sentence  :  "  Captain  Ham- 
mcrsley,  however,  never  took  further  notice  of  me,  but  continued  to 
reC°.Unt,/?r  tneil,nU8cracn*of  those  about,  several  excellent  stories 
of  his  military  career,  which  I  confess  were  heard  with  every  tcet  of 
delight  by  all  save  me."     At  page  357  we  have  some  sago  talk 
about  "  the  entire  of  the  army ;"  and  at  page  308  the  accomplished 
O'Malley  speaks  of  M  drawing  a  last  look  upon  his  *weetheart.,, 
These  things  arrest  our  attention  as  weopen  the  book  at  random.  It 
abounds  in  them,  and  in  vulgar-isms  even  much  worse  than  they. 
But  why  speak  of  vulgarisms  of  language!  There  is  a  dtsgnsU 
ing  vulgarism  of  thought  which  pervades  and  contaminates  tbi* 
whole  production,  and  from  which  a  delicate  or  U>ay  mind  will 
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AMk  m  from  •  Defence.  Not  the  least  repuWre  manifi»tati«n 
J£i^  £** found  in  the  anther',  blind  end  grovelling 
immStZm**  OfthePrinceRegent,th«tnlthyeornpo«na 
Jjl*  rSw-thet  lew-honee  of  dl  mend  corruption-he 
li^  »*  «  terms  of  the  gro«est  .dnleUon-sneenng 
rSt^Bnr^n  the  same  Canons  breaU, in  wM , kj«J* 
Ae  tolento,  the  greee.  end  the  •**«•  of  (Seorge  the  Fourth  1 
tLxw m»n,  to^Tenn  be  found  so  degraded  .0  heart  ns  to 
^  S  £**  "'one  who,  in  every  Ml*  of  h«  nature,  aud 
W  !L»  feature  of  hi.  deportment  wa«  every  ineh  a  prince  -» 
^^rreoeetkHTand^rrowrn.  d,ba«e  ^  £»£ 
rSL.wbT.hall  peruse  the  eoncluding  pages  of  the  book  now 
lE^ew  indJottum  in  dtagust  from  the  Wo  .yeophaney 
3Smti  Zm,  is  unworthy  of  hi.  eountry  mi  hi.  nam. 
STtfTt^*  ^.gro*  and  eontraeted  m>»1  renders  .to* 

TSS3*  i.  the  ~r*.  in  respeet  to  whieh  iU  anth or  .pmg 
dJ^^rte^ll^  p~tca .bout his  « haggard  ch«k,"  hw  "sunken 
ZF£  ".ching  and  tired  he-d*  hi.  "nights  of  to,!."  and 

Iwwe^T-while  thiwe  eannot  deny  the  (Wet.  we  gneve. 
£  ££L  of  true  tarte  »  onward-and  now  moves  more  v,go- 
^^^taimever-and  the  period,  peri.aps>nothoHe»«y 
£**£.  m  deerying  the  mere  balderdash  of  .ueh  jrita 
r^cLkw  O'Mdley' '  we  .hall  do  1<*  violenee  to  the  feehng. 
li  £g~*  eren'of  the  popuUee,  **  w  --*  *».  •- 
Vmu  done  in  thi.  artiele. 
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h  h»  been  well  «M  that « the  .«eee«  of  «^or]».!n«J 
w.  t-!S  toVrmpathy  between  the  author's  mediocrity  of  ideaa, 
mim1m!!m75SL  on  the  part  of  the  public.*  To  comment- 
irttTpUre,  Mrs.  Gore,  henelf  a  shrewd  phdosopher, 

3T— -  ««Ue«t  for  general  favor.    To  "make  a  h.t  -to 
^Ttir^bHe  eye,  earTor  ««de»U»di.g  without  a  eetUto 
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degree  of  merit — is  impossible ;  but  the  tt  hardest  hit"  is  seldom 
made,  indeed  we  may  say  never  made,  by  the  highest  merit 
When  we  wrote  the  word  seldom  we  were  thinking  of  Dicftcns 
and  the  "Curiosity  Shop,"  a  work  unquestionably  of  '•  the  highest 
merit,9'  and  which  nt  a  first  glance  appears  to  have  made  the 
most  unequivocal  of  "  hits" — hut  we  suddenly  remembered  that 
the  compositions  called  "  Harry  Lorrequcr"  and  u  Charles  O  MaJ- 
ley"  had  borne  the  palm  from  "  The  Curiosity  Shop"  in  point  of 
what  is  properly  termed  popularity. 

There  can  be  no  question,  we  think,  that  the  philosophy  of  all 
thi«  is  to  be  found  in  the -apothegm  with  which  we  began. 
Marryatt  is  a  singular  instance  of  its  truth.  lie  has  always  been 
a  very  popular  writer  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  the  word. 
His  books  are  essentially  "  mediocre."  His  ideas  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  mob,  and  have  Won  thoir  common  property 
time  out  of  mind.  We  look  throughout  his  writings  in  vain  for 
the  slightest  indication  of  originality — for  the  faintest  incentive  to 
thought  TTis  plot*,  his  language,  his  opinions  are  neither  adapt- 
ed nor  intended  for  scrutiny.  We  must  Ho  contented  with  them 
as  sentiments,  rather  than  as  ideas ;  and  properly  to  estimate 
them,  even  in  this  view,  we  must  bring  ourselves  into  a  sort  of  iden- 
tification with  the  sentiment  of  the  mass.  Works  composed  in 
this  spirit  are  sometimes  purposely  so  composed  by  men  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  and  here  we  call  to  mind  the  (Jhannons  of  B6ran- 
ger.  But  usually  they  are  the  natural  exponent  of  the  vulgar 
thought  in  the  person  of  a  vulgar  thinker.  Tn  either  case  (hoy 
claim  for  themselves  that  which,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  ex- 
pression, has  been  called  by  critic*  natimuility.  Whether  this 
nationality  in  letters  is  a  fit  object  for  high-minded  ambition,  w* 
cannot  here  pause  to  inquire.  Tf  it  is.  then  Captain  Marryatt  occu- 
pies a  more  desirable  position  than,  in  our  heart,  we  are  willing 
to  award  him. 

"Joseph  Rushbrook"*  is  not  a  book  with  which  the  critic 
should  occupy  many  paragraphs.  It  is  not  very  dissimilar  to 
"  Poor  Jack,"  which  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  best  s|>ecimen  of  its 

•  Joseph  Ruahbrook,  or  the  Poacher.  By  Captain  AfanyaU,  author  of 
Peter  Simple,  Jaoob  Faithful,  etc.  etc  Two  Volumes,  Philadelphia :  Ca- 
rry and  Hart 
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author's  cast  of  thought,  and  national  manner,  although  inferior 
In  totem*  to  *  PeWr  Simple." 

The  plot  can  onlj  please  those  who  swallow  the  probabilities 
of  "Snbad  the  Sailor,"  or  u  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk"— or  we 
thouM  hare  said,  more  strictly,  the  incidents ;  for  of  plot,  proper- 
\j  speaking,  there  is  none  at  alL 

Joseph  Raskbrook  is  an  English  soldier  who,  having  long  served 
his  country  and  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  is  pensioned  and 
discharged.  He  'becomes  a  poacher,  and  educates  his  son  (the 
hero  of  the  tale,  and  also  named  Joseph)  to  the  same  profession. 
A  pedlar,  called  Byres,  is  about  to  betray  the  father,  who  avenges 
Massif  by  shooting  him.  The  son  takes  the  burden  of  the  crime 
upon  himself,  and  flees  the  country.  A  reward  is  offered  for  his 
spprehension — a  reward  which  one  Furness,  a  schoolmaster,  it 
reiy  anxious  to  obtain.  This  Furness  dogs  the  footsteps  of  our 
hero,  much  as  Fagin,  the  Jew,  dogs  those  of  Oliver  Twist,  forcing 
him  to  quit  place  after  place,  just  as  he  begins  to  get.  comfortably 
settled.  In  thus  roaming  about,  little  Joseph  meets  with  all  kinds 
of  outrageously  improbable  adventures;  and  not  only  this,  but 
the  reader  is  bored  to  death  with  the  outrageously  improbablo  ad- 
features  of  every  one  with  wliom  little  Joseph  comes  in  contact 
Good  fortune  absolutely  besets  him.  Money  falls  at  his  feet- 
wherever  ho  goes,  and  he  has  only  to  stoop  and  pick  it  up.  At 
length  ho  arrives  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  nud  thinks  he  is 
entirely  rid  of  Furness,  when  Furness  re-appears.  That  Joseph 
should,  m  the  end,  be  brought  to  trial  for  the  pedlar's  murder  is 
so  dearly  the  author's  design,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  it,  and 
we  naturally  suppose  thai  his  persecutor,  Furness,  is  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  this  evil  We  suppose  also,  of  course,  that  in  bring- 
ing this  misfortune  upon  our  hero,  the  schoolmaster  will  involve 
himself  is  ruin,  in  accordance  with  the  common  ideas  of  poetical 
justice.  But  no; — Furness,  being  found  in  the  way,  is  killed  0$ 
accidentally,  having  lived  and  plotted  to  no  ostensible  purpose, 
through  the  bettor  half  of  the  book.  Circumstances  that  have 
aothing  to  do  with  the  story  involve  Joseph  in  his  trial.  Ho 
refuses  to  divulge  the  real  secret  of  the  murder,  and  is  sentenced 
ta  transportation.  The  elder  Rushbrook,  in  the  meantime,  has 
avoided  suspicion  and  Mien  heirto  a  great  property.    Just  as  his 
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son  Is  about  to  be  sent  across  the  water,  some  of  Joe's  friends  dk 
cover  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  obtain  from  the  father,  who  is 
now  conveniently  upon  his  death-bed,  a  confession  of  his  guilt 
Thus  all  ends  well — if  the  word  well  can  bo  applied  in  any  sense 
to  trash  so  ineffable — the  father  dies,  the  son  is  released,  inherits 
the  estate,  marries  his  lady-love,  and  prospers  in  every  possible 
and  impossible  way. 

We  have  mentioned  the  imitation  of  Fagin.  A  second  plagiar- 
ism is  feebly  attempted  in  the  character  of  one  Nancy,  a  trull,  who 
is  based  upon  the  Nancy  of  Oliver  Twist — for  Marry att  is  not  often 
iX  tho  trouble  of  diversifying  his  thefts.  This  Nancy  changes  her 
name  three  or  four  times,  and  so  in  fact  do  each  and  all  of  the 
dramatis  persona!.  This  changing  of  name  is  one  of  the  bright 
ideas  with  which  the  author  of  "  Peter  Simple'*  is  most  pertinaci- 
ously afflicted.  We  would  not  bo  bound  to  say  how  many  aliases 
are  borne  by  the  hero  in  this  instance — some  dozen  perhaps. 

The  novels  of  Marryatt — his  later  ones  at  least — arc  evidently 
written  to  order,  for  certain  considerations,  and  have  to  be  deliver- 
ed within  certain  periods.  He  thus  finds  it  his  interest  to  punk 
on.  Now,  for  tli is  mode  of  progress,  incident  is  tho  sole  tiling 
which  answers.  One  incident  begets  another,  and  so  on  ad  infi* 
uitum.  There  is  never  the  slightest  necessity  for  pausing ;  espe- 
cially where  no  plot  is.  to  be  cared  for.  Comment y  in  the  author's 
own  persou,  upon  what  is  transacting,  is  led  entirely  out  of  ques- 
tion. There  is  thus  none  of  that  binding  power  perceptible,  which 
often  gives  a  species  of  unity  (the  unity  of  the  writer's  individual 
thought)  to  the  most  random  narrations.  All  works  composed 
as  we  have  stated  Marryatt's  to  be  composed,  will  bo  run  on,  inci* 
dentally,  in  Uie  manner  described ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  otherwise,  #  yet  it  is  true  that  no 
works  are  so  insufferably  tedious.  These  are  the  novels  which  we 
read  with  a  hurry  exactly  consonant  and  proportionate  with  that 
in  which  they  were  indited.  We  seldom  leave  them  unfinished* 
yet  we  labor  through  to  th#»  end,  and  reach  it  with  unalloyed 
pleasure. 

The  commenting  force  can  never  bo  safely  disregarded.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  a  dearth  of  incident,  with  skilful  observations 
upon  it,  than  the  utmost  variety  of  event,  without    In  some  pro- 
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•Im.  rerW  we  hare  chcmd  (and  our  otorortion  <s  borne  out 
JlSjiA  was  the  deep'sense  of  the  want  of  th»  bmd- 
l^Tmmentmg  power.in  U*  old  Greek  drama,  •«*£« 
riirthTehon.^  Th7d,on,,cnme»t!cn^to™pp^njo». 
^«T«  deficiency  which  is  inseparable  from  dramatw  act™, 
IT^nLiu/oxproMion  of  HU.^«fc  inter**  or  sympathy 

WH  manner,  he  careful  to  bring  into  v,cw  1m  g«*  mtereet, 
omputby,  end  opinion,  in  regard  to  his  own  creations. 
^WeW  spok«  of  *  The  Poacher"  at  greater  length  than  we 
WUMled-  for  it  deserves  little  more  than  an  announcement    It 
EttJS  of  *  horned  and  not  unnatural  ^jjjjj^ 
erf  i.  uot  destitute  of  pathos:  but  tiu.  is  ulL    Its  fg  wh  "  " 
i«lVdore.lT.    IUerento  are  moustrously  improbable.  There 
rt2aS2n  of  part,  about  it.    The  truth  is,  *  »  a  liable 
t^ST^Ttwenty  young  men  of  our  «cquamtan<» 
wwSTuo  pretendon  to  Hter*y  .WHty,  yet  who  eould  pro- 
fees* better  book  in  a  mc*. 
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-C-AUtuaOTdAtwr"  » Harry U>rrcquer,7  "™«nf0^;" 
-aiiwyThorn"  and  «>me  other  effusions,  are  noreto  depcmlmg 
*?S&  utTwhat  gave  popularity  to  -  Peregrine  Pickle  "-ere 
Lf^S  JX  To  £.  whose  animal  spirit,  are  high,  what- 
^  JmTbelheir  mental  ability,  such  work,  are  always  accept*. 
Z  7  AeteducMed,  to  thie  who  re*  ft*  to  the  obtuse 
rimelleet  M  these  three  clnsm*  constitute  the  mas.)  these 

SSr^r-ta.  make  two  dMeJons-that  of  the  me.  who 
IAS  but  who  dislike  thinking ;  and  that  of  the  men  who  cUher 
Zn mm.  b*.  printed  with  the  material,  for  thought,  or  who 
k^^bnS.  with  which  to  "work  up"  the  material.    Wrth 

>**         «   «*—.  rwkim  Run-  Author  of  •  ViUentln*  Vox, 
•"•"Sr^^^^^^LiSZ  WH  by  Onuk. 


u\»  YtwriwyPt  •ifc»  w"*  **•— ~™  - 
iImI  I  nit  ^ »-T~«^hw-Y-4wr. 
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these  classes  of  peoplo  "  Stanley  Thorn *  is  a  favorite.  It  not 
only  demands  no  reflection,  but  repels  it,  or  dissipates  it — much 
as  a  silver  rattlo  the  wrath  of  a  child.  It  is  not  iu  tiro  least 
degree  euggeetive.  Its  readers  arise  from  its  perusal  with  the 
identical  idea  in  possession  nt  sitting  down.  Yet,  during  perusal, 
there  has  been  a  tingling  physico-mental  exhilaration,  somewhat 
like  that  iuduccd  by  a  cold  bath,  or  a  flesh-brush,  or  a  gallop  on 
horseback — a  very  delightful  and  very  healthful  matter  iu  its  way. 
But  these  things  are  not  Utter*.  "  Valentino  Vox,"  and  "  Charles 
O'Malley  "  are  no  more  "  literature  "  than  cat-gut  is  music  The 
visible  and  tangible  tricks  of  a  baboon  belong  not  less  to  the  belle*- 
lettree  than  does  "Harry  Lorrequcr."  When  this  gentleman 
adorns  *  his  countenance  with  lamp-black,  knocks  over  an  apple 
woman,  or  brings  about  a  rent  in  his  pantaloons,  we  laugh  at  him 
when  bound  up  in  a  volume,  just  as  w«  would  laugh  at  his  adven- 
tures if  happening  before  our  eyes  in  the  street.  But  mere  inei* 
dents  whether  serious  or  comic,  whether  occurring  or  described — 
mere  incident*  are  not  books.  Neither  are  they  tlie  basis  of  books 
—-of  which  the  idiosyncrasy  is  thought  in  contradistinction  from 
deed.  A  book  without  action  cannot  be ;  but  a  book  is  only  such, 
to  the  extent  of  its  thought,  independently  of  its  deed.  Thus  of 
Algebra ;  which  is,  or  should  be,  defined  as  **  a  mode  of  comput- 
ing with  symbols  by  means  of  signs."  With  numbers,  as  Alge- 
bra, it  has  nothing  to  do ;  and  although  no  algebraic  computation 
can  proceed  without  numbers,  yet  Algebra  is  only  such  to  the 
extent  of  its  analysis,  indc|K»ndentry  of  its  Arithmetic. 

We  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  the  class  of  performances 
of  which  "  Stanley  Thorn  "  is  one.  Whatever  tends  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  man  tends  to  his  benefit  Aristotle,  with  singular  assur- 
ance, has  declared  jioetry  the  most  philosophical  of  all  writing, 
(npoudiotaton  bai  philosophikotaton  genoe)  defending  it  princi- 
pally upon  that  score.  lie  seems  to  think— and  many  following 
him  have  thought — that  the  end  of  all  literature  should  be  in- 
struction— a  favorite  dogma  of  the  school  of  Wordsworth.  But 
it  is  a  truism  that  the  end  of  our  existence  is  happiness.  If  so, 
the  end  of  every  separate  aim  of  our  existence— -of  everything 
connected  with  our  existence,  should  be  still— happiness.  There- 
fore, the  end  of  instruction  should  be  happiness— and  happiness, 
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what  it  it  but  the  extent  or  duration  of  pleasure  I  —  therefore,  the 
ad  of  instruction  should  be  pleasure.  But  the  cant  of  the  Lakists 
would  establish  the  exact  converse,  and  make  the  end  of  all  plea* 
sure  instruction.  In  fact,  ceteris  paribus,  ho  who  pleases  is  of 
more  importance  to  his  fellow  man  than  he  who  instructs,  since 
the  dmlee  is  alone  the  ntile,  and  pleasure  in  the  end  already  attain- 
ed, which  instruction  is  merely  the  means  of  attaining.  It  will 
be  said  that  Wordsworth,  with  Aristotle,  has  reference  to  instruc- 
tion with  eternity  in  view  ;  but  either  such  cannot  be  the  tenden* 
ey  of  his  argument,  or  he  is  laboring  at  a  sad  disadvantage  ;  for 
an  works — or  at  least  those  of  his  school — are  professedly  to  be 
understood  by  the  few,  and  it  is  the  many  who  stand  in  need  of 
salvation.  TTius  the  moralist's  parade  of  measures  would  be  at 
completely  thrown  away  as  are  those  of  the  devil  in  "  Mclmoth," 
who  plots  and  counterplots  through  three  octavo  volumes  for  the 
entrapment  of  one  or  two  souls,  while  any  common  devil  would 
hare  demolished  one  or  two  thousand. 

When,  therefore,  we  assert  that  these  practical  joke  publications 
art  not  •  literature,"  because  not  "  thoughtful "  in  any  degree, 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  thing  iu  itself,  but 

to  its  claims  upon  our  attention  as  critic.    Dr. what  is  hit 

tame  f— strings  together  a  number  of  facts  or  fancies  which,  when 
printed,  answer  the  laudable  purpose  of  amusing  a  very  large,  if 
•ot  a  very  respectable  number  of  people.  To  this  proceeding  upon 
we  part  of  the  Doctor— or  on  the  part  of  hit  imitator,  Mr.  Jeremy 
Stockton,  the  author  of  M  Valentine  Vox,"  we  can  have  no  objec*  . 
tieu  whatever.  His  booh  do  not  please  ut.  We  will  not  read 
them.  Still  lest  shall  we  speak  of  them  seriously  at  books. 
Being  in  no  respect  works  of  art,  they  neither  deserve,  nor  are 
••enable  to  criticism. 

M  Stanley  Thorn  "  may  be  described,  in  brief,  as  a  collection, 
rather  than  as  a  series,  of  practical  haps  and  mishaps,  befalling  a 
yeuag  warns  very  badly  brought  up  by  his  mother.  He  flogs  his 
father  with  a  codfish,  and  does  other  similar  things.  We  have  no 
feiltlo  find  with  him  whatever,  except  that,  in  the  end,  he  does 
*  eon*  to  the  gallows. 

We  have  so  great  fault  to  And  with  Aim,  but  with  Mr.  Bockton, 
to) father, much.    He  is  a  consummate  plagiarist;  and,  in  our 
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opinion,  nothing  more  despicable  exists.  There  is  not  a  good  in* 
cident  in  his  book  (f)  of  which  we  cannot  point  out  the  paternity 
with  at  least  a  sufficient  precision.  The  opening  adventures  are 
all  in  the  style  of  "  Cyril  Thornton.*9  Bob,  following  Amelia  in 
disguise,  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  Smollet  or  Fielding  novels 
— there  arc  many  of  our  readers  who  will  be  able  to  say  which. 
The  cab  driven  over  the  Crescent  trottoir,  is  from  Pierce  Egiiu. 
The  swindling  tricks  of  Colonel  Somebody,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  novel,  and  of  Captain  Filcher  afterwards,  are  from  "  Pick- 
wick Abroad."  The  doings  at  Madame  Pompour9s  (or  some  such 
name)  with  the  description  of  Isabelle,  arc  from  "  Ecarto,  or  the 
Salons  of  Paris99— a  rich  book.  The  Sons-of-Glory  scene  (or  its 
wraith)  we  have  seen — somewhere;  while  (not  to  bo  tedtoti*)  the 
whole  account  of  Stanlcy9s  election,  from  his  first  conception  of 
the  design,  through  the  entire  canvass,  th«*  purchasing  of  the  M  In- 
dependents,9' the  row  at  the  hustings,  the  chairing,  the  feiist,  and 
the  petition,  is  so  obviously  stolen  from  "  Ten  Thousand  n  Year,99 
as  to  be  disgusting.  Bob  and  the  **  old  venerablo99 — what  are 
they  but  feeble  reflections  of  young  and  old  Wcller  t  The  tone 
of  the  narration  throughout  is  an  absurd  echo  of  Box.  For  ex- 
ample— u '  We've  come  agin  about  them  there  little,  accounts  of 
ourn— question  is  do  you  mean  to  settle  'em  or  don't  you  f*  Hie 
colleagues,  by  whom  he  was  backed,  highly  approved  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  winked  and  nodded  with  tlio  view  of  intimating  to  each 
other  that  in  their  judgment  that  was  the  point9'  Who  so  dull 
at  to  give  Mr.  Bogton  any  more  credit  for  these  things  than  we 
give  the  buffoon  for  the  rdb  which  he  hat  committed  to  memory  t 
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W«  often  hear  h  said,  of  thin  or  of  that  proposition,  that  it 
w  bo  good  in  theory,  but  will  not  answer  in  practice ;  and  in 
S  mSm  we  And  the  Stance  of  all  the  ^  *  «*? 
rrSTL  gracefully  curl  th,  upper  lips  of  a  tribe  which  nh- 
SoT  WeTean  the  small  geniuses-thc  horary  litmic*-- 
T£n«\ln\m  which  judge  of  merit  solely  by  result,  and  boast  of 

itaTTta  wSth  of  a  work  is  most  accurately  esUmated  they 
ZSw,  by  the  number  of  those  who  peruse  it ;  and  Joe.  J 
£>k  sell  P I  a  query  embodying,  in  their  opinion,  all  that  need 
W  sailor  sung  on  the  topic  of  its  fitness  for  sale.  We  should  as 
^  Uii.ik  of  maintaining,  in  thc>rcscncc  of  those  creature*,  the 
ZuT  of  Anaxagoras,  that  snow  is  black,  as  of  disputing  for  ex- 
™T£e  Z<™M*<*  that  genius  which,  in  a  run  of  fire  hun* 
S^tSiL*  itJ  evident  in  "London  A.Mirance 
-What  m  they,  "are  critical  precepts  to  us,  or  to  anybody  t  . 
W^***n*  all  the  critical  rule,  in  creation  we  should 

Sill*.-*  -  ?"tt  ^"C~ 

ffii  of  fancy-for  practice  in  opposition  to  theory.^ 
Tntmltake  into  which  the  Titmice  have  been  innocon  ly  Id 
howere^  b  precisely  that  of  dividing  the  practK*  which  U  y 
u  Zl^M  from  the  theory  to  which  they  would  object    They 

£m^ve7  Told  age,  that  theory  and  practice  are  in  so  much 
^M  t J folHmplie.  or  include,  the  latter.  A  theory  • 
H  tod  aTsuXm  proportion  to  its  reducihility  to  practice.    If 

£S^^  isa4Blaochafd:PkUad* 
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what  they  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  saying — that  such  or  tuck  a 
matter  may  be  good  in  theory  but  is  false  in  practice, — is  to 
peq>ctratc  a  bull — to  commit  a  paradox — to  state  a  contradiction 
in  term. — in  plain  words,  to  tell  a  lit?  which  U  a  lie  at  tight  to 
the  understanding  of  anything  bigger  than  a  Titmouse. 

But  we  have  no  idea,  just  now,  of  persecuting  the  Tittlebats  by 
too  close  a  scrutiny  into  their  little  opinions.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose, for  example,  to  press  them  with  so  grave  a  weapon  as  the 
nrgumentum  ad  ahmrdum,  or  to  ask  them  why,  if  the  popularity 
of  a  book  be  in  fact  the  measure  of  its  worth,  we  nliould  not  be  at 
once  in  condition  to  admit  the  inferiority  of  "  Newton'.  Prineipia" 
to  "Iloyle's  Games;"  of  "Earnest  Maltravers"  to  "Jack-tlte- 
Giant-Killcr,**  or  "Jack  3hcppard,**  or  "Jack  Brag;"  and  of 
"  Dick's  Christian  Philosopher**  to  "  Charlotte  Temple, "  or  the 
44  Memoirs  of  de  Graminont,"  or  to  one  or  two  dozen  other  works 
which  must  be  nameless.  Our  present  design  is  but  to  speak,  at 
some  length,  of  a  book  which  in  so  much  concerns  the  Titmice, 
that  it  affords  them  the  very  kind  of  demonstration  which  they 
chiefly  affect— praetioal  demonstration— of  the  fallacy  of  one  of 
their  favorite  dogmas ;  we  mean  the  dogma  that  no  work  of  fie* 
tion  can  fully  suit,  at  the  same  time,  the  critical  and  the  popular 
taste ;  in  fact,  that  the  disregarding  or  contravening  of  critical 
rule  is  absolutely  essential  to  success,  beyond  a  certain  and  very 
limited  extent,  with  the  public  at  large.  And  if,  in  the  course  of 
our  random  observations — for  we  have  no  space  for  systematic  re- 
view— it  should  appear,  incidentally,  that  the  vast  popularity  *>f 
"  Barnaby  Rudge  w  must  be  regarded  less  as  the  measure  of  ka 
value,  than  as  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  result  of  certain  well* 
understood  critical  propositions  reduced  by  genius  into  practice, 
there  will  appear  nothing  more  than  what  has  before  become  ap- 
parent in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  **  of  Goldsmith,  or  in  the 
"  Robinson  Crusoe*'  of  De  Foe — nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  what 
is  a  truism  to  all  but  the  Titmice. 

Those  who  know  us  will  not,  from  what  is  here  premised,  sup- 
pose it  our  intention,  to  enter  into  any  wholesale  laudation  of 
*•  Barnaby  Rudge.**  Jn  truth,  our  design  may  appear,  at  a  cur- 
sory glance,  to  be  very  different  indeed.  Boccalini,  in  his  "  Ad- 
vertisement, from  Parnassus,"  tell.  u.  that  a  critic  once  presented 
Vol.  IIL— 20 
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J»Thim  for  the  heaotHJ.  of  the  work. » >P  ^  , 

to^VW  hin-elf  about  the  «»    Apdta  JJ-J 

far  hta  pam«.  *•*  ™  ^  "?L  B0t'rore  that  the  limit  of  cnto- 
*,  god  wa.  in  A.  n8h^0rMpp«hcJded.  *•*»•  «f 
«|  daty  b  »ot  «7  SenornllJ  m^pp  ^^  ^^ 

W  eonrideted  an  "»m:W,k  TCTor  preebion  with  which  it 
i„i  jWt  i-  ,-portion  to  *•*-«-  o  J«J£  „  ^w  el- 

*F%  l^rXU^^of  .work,bto 

*  ihe  !i^  h  uTLrt  light    In  .  wrO,  we  may  » 
STta  pointing  out  f«nkly  the  error,  of  a  work, jre do  ne^y 

what  perfection  «,  how,  in  foot,  ehaii  «  «■ 

Ikw  in  epeeifying  what  it *  «■* '  .    About .  hu„dred 

*  ^KSSL  S  S,«Ur  were  .choolmaU. 
yews  ago,  Geoffrey  ^*"^  and  drudge  of  the 
b  »*-+-*•  former  bem  ^'^f^  wiUl8mu0h  of 
fatter.  I>»"»8^^*e^T^!.  cheater  deprive*  him 
fe  old  TOde»t«di«g.      Hnred-le  ^  vjj* J  hatred ,  the  ■ 

dwter,  among  other  erimes,  le  gw»j J»  j^rtioo  of  her 
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Willet,  a  barley-headed  And  very  obtuse  little  man,  who  h;u  u 
son,  Joe,  and  who  employs  his  proUgi,  under  the  single  name  of 
Hugh,  as  perpetual  hostler  at  the  innJ  Hugh's  father  marries,  in 
the  meantime,  a  rich  parvenuc,  who  soon  dies,  but  not  before 
having  presented  Mr.  Chester  with  a  boy,  Edwnrd.  The  fntlter, 
(a  thoroughly  selfish  mnn-of-thc- world,  whose  model  is  Chester- 
field,) educates  this  son  at  a  distance,  seeing  him  rnrely,  and  call- 
ing him  to  the  paternal  residence,  at  London,  only  when  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  or  fixe.  He,  the  father,  has,  long 
ere  this  time,  spent  the  fortune  brought  him  by  his  wife,  having 
been  living  upon  his  wits  and  a  small  annuity  for  some  eighteen 
years.  The  son  is  recalled  chiefly  that  by  marrying  an  heiress, 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  personal  merit  and  tho  reputed  wealth 
of  old  Chester,  he  may  enable  the  latter  to  continue  his  gayctiee 
in  old  age.  But  of  this  design,  as  well  as  of  his  poverty,  Edward 
is  kept  in  ignorance  for  some  three  or  four  years  alter  his  recall ; 
when  the  father's  discovery  of  what  he  considers  an  inexpedient 
love-entanglement  on  the  part  of  the  son,  induces  hhn  to  dis- 
close the  true  state  of  hit  affairs,  as  well  as  the  real  tenor  of  his 
intentions. 

Now  the  love-entanglement  of  which  we  speak,  is  considered 
inexpedient  by  Mr.  Chester  for  two  reasons — the  first  of  which  is, 
that  the  lady  beloved  is  the  orphan  niece  of  his  old  enemy,  Hare- 
dale,  and  the  second  is,  that  Haredalo  (although  in  circumstanoes 
which  have  been  much  and  very  unexpectedly  improved  during 
the  preceding  twenty-two  years)  is  still  insufficiently  wealthy  to 
meet  the  views  of  Mr.  Chester. 

We  say  that,  about  twenty-two  years  before  the  period  in 
question,  there  came  an  unlooked-for  change  in  the  worldy  cir- 
cumstances of  Haredale.  This  gentleman  has  an  elder  brother, 
Reuben,  who  has  long  possessed  the  family  inhcritence  of  the 
Harcdalcs,  residing  at  a  mansion  called  M  The  Warren,"  not  far 
from  the  Maypole  Inn,  which  is  itself  a  portion  of  the  estate* 
Reuben  t«  a  widower,  with  one  child,  a  daughter,  Emma.  Besides 
this  daughter,  there  are  living  with  him  a  gardener,  a  steward 
(whose  name  is  Rudge)  and  two  women  servants,  one  of  whom 
is  the  wife  of  Rudge.  On  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  of  March, 
1733,  Rudge  murders  his  master  for  the  sake  of  a  large  sum  of 
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Z~J  which  ho  b  .uk-  -  We  in  J^JJ-jSj 
^le,  Mr.  Bwd*  I-V*^  £lj£  0D,y  once  or 
fc^p  wi*in  J^^rt^  r'um...  who  then, 
twice,  when  t  » »"~  J-^  .^rf^  th.  money,  proceed. 
spieling  b»  bloody  b«.nc«, «*  j  ^  .g  j.^. 

W  q„H  tho  cbnmber.    W"'1'/™*  ™"  ,id  ^u^nce  evince. 

«rted  by  meeting ;  the  V^^SJm^r »  *«»  *-*  to 
•«!»•  of  the  deed  com. n,  ted.  ™ J""™™  gtriW  bim  of 
Ml  hi.  fellow  «r»t     !!««•  **•  ^"yiSTft  drewe. 

S*  ""^  f  i  htSh*  hi.  own  wntch-tben  drag,  it  to  * 
Us  own  ring,  nnd  in  it.  portei  m»  ^  ^  Ao 

*-*  ^^rVTULT^  her  to  l-comc. 

Slt'fiTffi    1-"^. .W  fnlU  U,  the  ground^ 
j^tner  in  hto  mgn*.  b   #teimnj,  w  ^ 

STZT  2TSJ ^ST«—  «■  tar  r£ 

•il*  Woo*  «*  "7  .       .'       Alone,  he  floe  the  country,    lhe 

ES^n-TM^ii  -**  -  ••  •£ 

SOIli  morning  *™  «U«in«r  both  ftTO  suspected.      Mrs. 

Mi  wantin*  susp  cions  (fomented  by  Chester;  01  u»  u      k- 
^      .     f.      j\.     Th:.  Umt  of  suspcion,  acting  upon  bis 

t^  Wl^ed  only  by  love  of  hW  beauuful  n^. 

Ttoe  wears  away.    Twenty-two  year.  P-^T-    The  mece  *m 
-  in  wonJbood,  and  loves  yonng  Chest*  without  the 
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knowledge  of  her  uncle  or  the  youth's  father.  Hugh  has  grown 
a  stalwart  man — the  type  of  man  the  animal,  as  his  father  is  of 
man  the  ultra-civilized.  Rudge,  the  murderer,  returns,  urged  to 
his  undoing  by  Fate.  H«  appears  at  the  Maypole  and  inquires 
stealthily  of  the  circumstance*  which  have  occurred  at  The  Wnrron 
in  his  absence.  He  proceeds  to  London,  discovers  the  dwelling, 
of  his  wife,  threatens  her  with  the  betrayal  of  her  idiot  son  into 
vice  and  extorts  from  her  the  bounty  of  Haredale.  Revolting  at 
such  appropriation  of  such  means,  the  widow,  with  Bnrnnby. 
again  seeks  The  Warren,  renounces  the  annuity,  and,  refusing  to 
assign  any  reason  for  her  conduct,  states  her  intention  of  quitting 
London  forever,  and  of  burying  herself  in  some  obscuro  retreat — 
a  retreat  which  she  begs  Haredale  not  to  attempt  discovering. 
1  When  he  seeks  her  in  Loudon  the  next  day,  she  is  gone ;  and 
there  are  no  tidings,  either  of  herself  or  of  Barnaby  ;  until  th$ 
expiration  of  Jive  years — which  bring  the  timo  up  to  that  of  the 
celebrated  "  No  Popery w  Riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  reappear- 
ance of  Rudge,  Haredale  and  the  elder  Chester,  each  heartily 
desirous  of  preventing  the  union  of  Edward  and  Emma,  have 
entered  into  a  covenant,  the  result  of  which  is  that,  by  means  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Chester,  permitted  on  that  of  Haredale, 
the  lovers  misunderstand  each  other  ami  are  estranged.  Joe,  also, 
the  son  of  the  inn-keeper,  Willet,  having  been  coquetted  with,  to 
too  great  an  extent,  by  Dolly  Vardcn,  (the  pretty  daughter  of  one 
Gabriel  Vardcn,  a  locksmith  of  Clerkenwcll,  London)  and  having 
been  otherwise  maltreated  at  home,  enlists  in*  his  Majesty's  army 
and  is  carried  beyond  seas,  to  America;  not  returning  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  riots.  Just  before  their  commencement, 
Rudge,  in  a  midnight  prowl  about  the  scene  of  his  atrocity,  is 
encountered  by  an  individual  who  had  been  familiar  with  him  in 
earlier  life,  while  living  at  The  Warren.  This  individual,  terrified 
at  what  he  supposes,  very  naturally,  to  be  the  ghost  of  the  mur- 
dered Rudge,  relates  his  adventure  to  hi*  companions  at  the  May- 
pole, and  John  Willet  conveys  the  intelligence,  forthwith,  to  Mr. 
Haredale.  Connecting  the  apparition,  in  his  own  mind,  with  the 
peculiar  conduct  of  Mrs.  Rudge,  this  gentleman  imbibes  a  suspi- 
cion, at  once,  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.    This  suspicion  (which 
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W  aeotioM  to  bo  one)  *  moreover,  very  .trongly  eonnrmed I  by 
t  ^U  b.ppe  Jg  to  Varden,  the  leck.mith,  who  ^Ung 
S.  woL.  late  onTnight,  find,  her  in  communion  of  »  nature 
t££im*  confidential,  with  .  ruffian  whom  to  locksmith 
JSw,  to  be  mh,  without,  knowing  the  man  bmwelf.  Upon  nn 
t^oTthe  part  of  Vardcn,  to  seize  this  ruffian,  h8  m  th  wnrUd 
I? mS/R;  nnd-pon  Haredale'.  inquiring  minutely  ".to  the  pcr- 
5-2  Too^ce  of  tiK.  man,  he  fa  found  to  accord  w.th  ttudge. 

S  ^SSS-  *•  .-picion  thu.  aroused  M«^. 
If «ffhT.tae  J»  the  dewrted  house  formerly  occup.cd  by  Mm. 
Jrti.tTta.--hf  «pon  the '-^rM 
-.L--Liih  the  view  of  arresting  him •,  but  all  m  f am. 
tt^d^  at  thet'cl-sion  o/  A.  Jta  |~*  that  the  hitherto 
J££ £*  of  Mm.  Rudge  is  disturbed  by  a  menage  frem 

tT«S«r  OWing  him  what  she  ha.  at  the  t,me,  she  afterwa  d. 
SidTrnt  «ud  -»tcns,  with  Barnaby,  to  bury  ber*lf  m  the 
«tdi  London,  until  she  can  find  opportunity  again  to  seek 
Z£1*  soTmoro  distant  region  of  England.  H*  the  noU 
STlow  begun.  The  idot  is  beguiled  into  joimng  the  mob,  and, 
t^mXaUd  from  hi.  mother  (who,  growing  ,11  through 
STKIl-ta»W)  meet,  with  his  old  playmate  Hugh, 
ETbeeome.  with  him  a  ringleader  in  the  rebellion. 
r£Z»  proceed.    A  con.Pic»ou.  part  «  borne  ,n  them  by  one 

i^Talection  of  Dolly.    A  hangman,  Dcmna,  »  «Uo  very  ^.y 
iMthomT   LordGsorg.  Gordon,  and  hi.  .ecretory,  Gaehford, 

Sd  Che.ter,  who,  during  the  five  yew*,  bus  become  Sir  John  m- 
£££**  who  ba.  received  personal  ineult  from  Hare. 
2fTn  «»bolie  and  cou«,»eutiy  obnoxiou.  to  the  mob)  m.U- 
„£  Oxford  to  proeum  the  burning  of  The  Warren,  and  to 
"^^ZTdurimr  the  excitement  enauing.  The  m«n»ou  » 
£2.  M  whoCmueie.  himself  wro„ged  by  Haredale, 
S^hW^torTtbe  outmg.)  and  Mi*  H.  irried  off,  in  com- 
?%$£££, -bo  tal  taiUved  with  hor,  «d  whom  Tapper- 
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tit  abducts  upon  hit  own  responsibility.  Rudge,  in  the  meantime, 
finding  the  eye  of  Haredale  upon  him,  (since  he  hiis  become 
aware  of  the  watch  kept  nightly  at  his  wife's,)  goaded  by  the 
dread  of  solitude,  and  fancying  that  his  sole  chance  of  safety  lies 
in  joining  the  rioters,  hurries  upon  their  track  to  the  doomed 
Warren.  He  arrives  too  late — the  mob  have  departed.  Skulk- 
ing about  the  ruins,  lie  is  discovered  by  Haredale,  and  finally  cap- 
tured without  a  struggle,  within  the  glowing  walls  of  the  very 
chamber  in  which  the  deed  was  committed,  .lie  is  conveyed  to 
prison,  where  be  meets  and  recognises  Barnaby,  who  had  been 
captured  as  a  rioter.  The  mob  assail  and  burn  the  jail.  The 
father  and  son  escape.  Betrayed  by  Dennis,  both  are  again  re- 
taken, and  Hugh  shares  their  fate  In  Newgate,  Dennis,. through 
accident,  discovers  the  parentage  of  Hugh,  and  an  effort  is  made 
in  vain  to  interest  Chester  in  behalf  of  his  son.  Finally,  Vurden 
procures  the  pardon  of  Barnaby  ;  but  Hugh,  Rudge,  and  Dennis, 
are  hung.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  Joe  returns  from  abroad  with 
one  arm.  In  company  with  Edward  Chester,  he  performs  prodi- 
gies of  valor  (during  the  last  riots)  on  behalf  of  the  government. 
The  two,  with  Haredale  and  Varden,  rescue  Emma  and  Dolly.  A 
double  marriage,  of  course,  takes  place ;  for  Dolly  has  repented 
her  line  airs,  and  the  prejudices  of  Haredale  are  overcome.  Hav- 
ing killed  Chester  in  a  duel,  he  quits  England  forever,  and  ends 
hiit  dfty*  iu  the  seclusion  of  an  Italian  convent  Thus,  after  sum-  . 
iniiry  disposal  of  the  understrappers,  ends  the  drama  of  M  Barna- 
by Rudge.'1 

We  liavit  given,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  but  a  rery  meagre 
outline  of  the  story,  and  we  have  given  it  in  the  simple  or  natural 
sequence.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  related  the  events,  as  nearly 
as  might  be,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  But  this  order 
would  by  no  means  have  suited  the  purpose  o(  the  novelist,  whose 
design  has  been  to  maintain  the  secret  of  the  murder,  end  tlie 
consequent  mystery  which  encircles  Rudge,  and  the  actions  of  his 
wife,  until  the  catastrophe  of  his  discovery  by  Haredale.  The 
tkesit  of  the  novel  may  thus  be  regarded  as  based  upon  curiosity. 
Every  point  is  so  arranged  as  to  perplex  the  reader,  and  whet  hie 
desire  for  elucidation  : — for  example,  the  first  ap|N*arance  of  Rudge 
at  the  Maypole ;  hit  questions ;  his  persecution  of  Mrs,  R»;  Use 
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sir  *£  K2£?  «i££i£ 

gardeners  un»,  RoWs  own  confesaion  in  jail.     *o  say 

feecrihee  hie  adventure  with  the  ghost. 

•ttwaaaghost— ••pWt,"  «WWV 

•  fflmrVr  .rf'*"*^/l?2ribUt»eklwmMin«  fahUdafraad 


r  °?^?r!L-!£irL^  .-n*  )•«■  Bfa^"*  am**. 

TkTlmDceesion  here  •kUfnllr  conveyed  is,  that  the  ghost  aee» 

IX  r«H»  «■«•••  from  *• true  8tot0  of  l 

rJjT  Thich   -re  «,...»M.r«Uvcly  insipid  in   the   n.tu«i 

32  t« IfC.  i»  <»»  detail  in  «  natural  aequenee,  are 
iaStiSe  nSeatof  mystery;  but  neither  can  ,theden,ed 
taamcu  wj»  .       deprived  of  nil 

L\L~*  without  the  key.  The  author,  who,  cowman*  of  Ins  pioi 
lag  them  without  tno  aey.  oDcrntinjf  upon  him,  and 

EStfH-  *K.  f  bi.  own  informed  perception 
mL u^lrilyhe  lost  upon  hi.  uninformed  reader* ;  and  _ho 
ZluhZ™  i«  eondiUon,  a.  regards  hi-  own  work  to  bnug 
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throw  quadruple  brilliance  over  the  narrntire — a  brilliance  which 
a  correct  taste  will  at  once  declare  unprofitable  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  the  keenest  interest  of  mere  mystery. 

The  design  of  my$tery,  however,  being  once  determined  upon 
by  an  author,  it  becomes  imperative,  first,  that  no  undue  or  tnartis- 
tical  means  be  employed  to  conceal  the  secret  of  the  plot ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  secret  be  well  kept  Now.  when,  at  page  10, 
we  read  that  "the  body  of  poor  Mr.  Rudge^  the  tic  ward,  woe 
found"  months  after  the  outrage,  &c,  we  see  that  Mr.  Dickens 
has  been  guilty  of  no  misdemeanor  a^aiimt  Art  in  staling  what 
wa*  not  the  fact ;  *ince  tlie  falsehood  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Solomon  Daisy,  and  given  merely  as  the  impression  of  thin  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  public.  The  writer  has  not  averted  it  in  his 
own  person,  but  ingeniously  conveyed  an  idea  (false  in  itself,  yet 
a  belief  in  which  is  necessary  for  the  effect  of  the  talc)  by  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters.  The  cane  is  different,  however, 
when  Mrs.  Hudge  is  repeatedly  denominated  "  the  widow/'  It 
in  the  author  who,  himself,  frequently  so  terms  her.  This  is  die* 
ingenuous  and  iiiartistica) :  accidentally  so,  of  course.  We  speak 
of  the  matter  merely  by  way  of  illustrating  our  point,  and  as  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dickens. 

That  the  secret  be  well  kept  is  obviously  necessary.  A  failure 
to  preserve  it  until  the  proper  moment  of  denouement,  thrown  all 
into  confusion,  so  far  as  regards  the  effect  intended.  If  the  mys- 
tery leak  out,  against  the  author's  will,  hi*  purposes  are  immedi- 
ately at  odds  and,  ends;  for  he  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  certain  impressions  do  exist,  which  do  not  exist,  jn  the  mind 
of  his  readers.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  so  positively  as  we 
could  wish,  whether,  by  the  public  at  large,  the  whole  myetery  of 
the  murder  committed  by  Rudge,  with  the  identity  ot  the  May- 
polo  ruffian  with  liudge  himself,  was  fathomed  at  any  period 
previous  to  the  period  intended,  or,  if  so,  whether  at  a  period 
so  early  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  interest  designed ;  but 
we  are  forced,  through  sheer  modesty,  to  suppose  this  the  ease ; 
since,  by  ourselves  individually,  the  secret  was  distinctly  under- 
stood immediately  upon  the  perusal  of  the  story  of  Solomon 
Daisy,  which  occurs  at  the  seventh  page  of  this  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three.    In  the  number  of  the  "  Philadelphia 
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fcscribe.  hi.  .dventure  with  the  ghost 

J£J5T1«KI?«-.  ,iw.i. a.  ■*!■■"■■>  •"h"k 

A  nfofaoi  ritofo  ensued 

n-i  Imnre-ton  here  .kUfnlly  conveyed  U,  that  the  ghost  see* 
fc£rfS3Tw*-.  «i  the  mind  of  the  not^ncnte 
iSJfJJS.  .^rted  from  the  true «*  of  the  c»e-fron,  the 
mrdem,  Rudge,  M*  ^'^w  by  ,ttCh  men...  -  these, 

*  ^  U  dhmt  «nd  which  would  have  t*on  co.npnr.Uvc 

iln  will  nSrct  of  mystery  ;  but  neither  c.n  ,t  be  demed 
?2tZ ^.o t£ point. are  »t the  w.  timp  depnvcd of  hH 
trS"»^  the  hnpoe.ibi.ity  of  «yj*£ 
W*Jm  without  the  key.  The  author,  who,  co«n«nnt  of  bis  plot . 
wJitiih  tr^niicc  continue  opcrnth*  upon  h,m,  nud 
^TJriZ  *him*lf  in  opito  of  hinwelf,  doe*  not,  of  course,  feel 
SST^STi  effective  (o  hi.  own  ^'f^Tu 
■L  ue«««aybe  let  upon  hi.  uninformed  renders,  nod  ho 
h£tfk3«  ta  condition,  m  regurd.  hi.  own  work  to  bnng 

*•  edidity  of  our  objection.  Let  h.m  «£'"!* "^ 
»--.->  Ja  with  •  pro-comprehension  of  the  mystery,  swot 
££*<*  wVieh  we  H~u  M  out  i.  -I  direction,  hke  .U»,  «* 
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throw  quadruple  brilliance  over  the  narrative — a  brilliance  which 
a  correct  taste  will  at  once  declare  unprofitable  sacrificed  at  the 
•hrinc  of  the  keenest  interest  of  mere  mystery. 

The  design  of  mystery,  however,  being  once*  determined  upon 
by  an  author,  it  becomes  imperative,  first,  that  no  undue  or  tnartis- 
tical  means  be  employed  to  conceal  the  secret  of  the  plot ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  secret  be  well  kept  Now.  when,  at  page  M, 
we  read  that  "  the  body  of  poor  Mr,  Rudge,  the  steward,  was 
found19  months  after  the  outrage,  &c,  we  see  that  Mr.  Dickens 
has  been  guilty  of  no  misdemeanor  against  Art  in  staling  what 
was  not  the  fact ;  Mnce  the  falsehood  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
8olomon  Daisy,  and  given  merely  as  the  impression  of  this  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  public.  The  writer  has  not  averted  it  in  his 
own  person,  but  ingeniously  conveyed  an  idea  (false  in  itself,  yet 
a  belief  in  which  is  necessary  for  the  eft'ect  of  the  tale)  hy  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters.  The  case  is  different,  however, 
when  Mrs.  liudge  is  repeatedly  denominated  "  the  widow/'  It 
is  the  author  who,  himself,  frequently  so  terms  her.  This  is  die* 
ingenuous  and  inardstical :  accidentally  so,  of  course.  We  speak 
of  the  matter  merely  by  way  of  illustrating  our  point,  and  as  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dickens. 

That  the  secret  be  well  kept  is  obviously  necessary.  A  failure 
to  preserve  it  until  the  proper  moment  o(  denouement,  throws  all 
into  contusion,  so  far  as  regards  the  effect  intruded.  If  the  mys- 
tery leak  out,  against  the  author's  will,  his  purposes  are  immedi- 
ately at  odds  and,  ends ;  for  he  proceeds  upon  the  suppositiiHi 
that  certain  impressions  do  exist,  which  do  not  exist,  jn  the  mind 
of  his  readers.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  so  positively  as  we 
could  wish,  whether,  by  the  public  at  large,  the  whole  mystery  of 
tin*  murder  committed  by  Rudge,  with  the  identity  of  the  May- 
pole ruffian  with  Rudge  himself,  was  fathomed  at  any  period 
previous  to  the  period  intended,  or,  if  so,  whether  at  a  period 
so  early  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  interest  designed ;  but 
we  are  forced,  through  sheer  modesty,  to  suppose  this  the  ease ; 
since,  by  ourselves  individually,  the  secret  was  distinctly  under- 
stood immediately  upon  the  perusal  of  the  story  of  Solomon 
Daisy,  which  occurs  at  the  seventh  page  of  this  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three.    In  the  number  of  the  "  Philadelphia 
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fctardny  Kreniug  PcC  for  11*  *•  **  »•*!.  <*jt* «  bnrfug 
STonly  begun)  will  be  found   •  J>ro*«<.«  «•!«  ot  MM 
kZdTS'-IM  w.  m-d.  u«e  of  the  following  word. : 
^T?«:     »~  u  a- «  of  tl»  murderer  m»y  not  .ppwreTidmt  to  our 

^J!!  TEf^LJdVbodr.  ««dy *  *  """P""00  **  *  w  cl"u'!? 

the  i*ory--Uie  ^f^V*"*™^7,^  ,t  the  bottom  of  »  piece  of 
-d  *•  7!*  "lultS  JZT5  talJ i  bw*  ••—  ho  h«l  been 

*   .     S  i^l  jia»  mi  reading  in  Ms  <»wn  room,  wliere  there  wew 
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^""wto  Awred.H  »  not  the  «uthor  WiweUwho  anerUttat  tf« 

^  ^L  -!^J   lJ ThTpot  tb.  word,  in  the  mouth  of  ow  of  »» 

r^^HTdSf 'i.  ^  -*T  H  .ppm,  i«  the  Aun-m^.  th*  the 

2^Tr«£  £TnLi«d  the  **-£*•■  wenttohU.n^.dmm- 

Sri^J^wTn^ptedbyhi.  (Rodgtf.)  wife.  "Ho»h.*«ed 

fcatamceoMMtbeidMitifted. 

TV  «w«  between  our  pre-oonceWed  idm, «  *?"%* 
.Jibe  netunl  fceto  of  the  .tory,  will  be  found  immnterwl.  The 
"It  Zdered,  not  before  Hntnfter  hi.  master;  end 

Z£w  Im-eh  the  «ir  of  .  m»U»ke  on  the  pert  of  Mr. Dtcken* 
tbTtwecn  redely  .pe*k  of  our  own  veniou  ns  erroneous  The 
JL~  7  —*£*!**  bend  on  the  wriet  of  .  womjn 
2£  worfd  h^e  ben  more  likely  U>  produce  the  effe*  de 
IXT  («nd  thi.  erery  one  will  allow)  Ann  the  gmspof  the 
ESlfC  wo«nu  upon  U,e  wnetof  the  -.-.in  We  tn? 
Sfcfe Z  of  0-reuppo.ition  m  Wleyrnnd  ««id  of ^ome  ~ck- 
^  W  French-**  *B  -  «*  *«  *•«*  *»*«**«  to* 
K 'JEZESIr  w.  did  not  rightly  prophecy,  yet,  nt  le-t, 

•*tSSS  t'irJC-  -  "Bnrnuby  Rudge"  thnt 
-Jl^?^  O^do.  Wot.  l»ting  b^lntroduoed  Into 


any  work  of  fiction,  and  the  subject  presenting  very  extraordinary 
and  remarkable  features,"  our  author  u  was  led  to  project  this 
tale."  But  for  this  distinct  announcement- (for  Mr.  Dickens  can 
scarcely  hare  deceived  himself)  we  should  have  looked  upon  the 
riots  as  altogether  an  afterthought  It  is  evident  that  they  have 
no  necessary  connexion  with  the  story.  In  our  digest,  which 
carefully  includes  all  esutntiah  of  the  plot,  we  have  dismissed  the 
doings  of  the  mob  in  a  paragraph.  Hie  whole  evoirt  of  the  drama 
would  have  proceeded  m  well  without  ns  with  them.  They  iiavo 
even  tho  appearance  of  being  forcibly  introduced.  In  our  com- 
pendium above,  it  will  bo  seen  that  we  emphasized  several  alls* 
,siona  to  an  interval  of  five  ytart.  Tho  action  is  brought  up  to  a 
certain  point  The  train  of  events  is,  so  far,  unintcrruptcd-^uor 
is  there  any  apparent  need  of  interruption -—yet  all  the  characters 
are  now  thrown  forward  for  a  period  of  five  year*.  And'  why  f 
We  ask  in  vain.  It  is  not  to  bestow  upon  the  lovers  a  mora 
decorous  maturity  of  age — for  this  is  the  only  possible  idea  which 
suggests  itself— Edward  Chester  is  already  cight-and- twenty,  and 
Emma  Haredale  would,  in  America  at  least,  be  upon  the  list  of 
old  maids.  No — there  is  no  such  reason  ;  nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  one  more  plausible  than  that,  as  it  h  now  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1775,  an  advance  of  fivo  years  will  bring  the  dramati* 
penonce  up  to  a  very  remarkable  period,  affording  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  their  display — the  period,  In  short,  of  the  •'  No 
Popery  "  riots.  This  was  the  idea  with  which  we  were  forcibly 
impressed  in  perusal,  and  which  nothing  less  than  Mr.  Dickens' 
positive  assurance  to  the  contrary  would  have  been  sufficient  to . 
eradicate. 

It  is,  perhaps,  but  one  of  a  thousand  instances  of  the  disadvan- 
tages, both  to  the  author  and  the  public,  of  tho  present  absurd 
fashion  of  periodical  novel-writing,  that  our  author  had  not 
sufficiently  considered  or  determined  upon  any  particular  plot 
when  he  began  the  story  now  under  review.  In  fact,  we  see,  or 
fancy  that  we  see,  numerous  traces  of  indecision — traces  which  a 
dexterous  supervision  of  the  complete  work  might  have  enabled 
him  to  erase.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  intermission  of-  a 
lustrum.  The  opening  speeches  of  old  Chester  are  by  far  too 
truly  gentlemanly  foir  hit  subsequent  character.     The  wife  of 
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Varden,  also,  it  loo  wholesale  a  shrew  to  bo  converted  into  the 
qufct  wife— the  original  design  was  to  punish  her..  At  pago  1C, 
we  rend  thus— Solomon  Daisy  i*  telling  bis  story : 

- 1  put  at  good  a  face  upon  it  m  I  could,  and  muffling  myself  up, parted 
o«4  Willi  a  heated  lantern  in  one  hand  and  tint  key  of  the  clinrch  in  the 
etto'Wt  fit  print  of  the  narrative,  the  drew  of  the  atrange  man  mttfod 
at  if  he  had  tamed  lo  near  more  distinctly. 

'  Here  the  design  is  to  call  the  reader'*  attention  to  n  point  in 
the  tale;  bat  no  subsequent  explanation  is  made.    Again,  a  few 

fines  below*"— 

The  hornet  were  all  shut  up,  and  the  folkt  m  door*,  nnd  perhaps  there  it 
«jy  «m  Man  fa  the  world  who  knewt  how  dark  it  reaUywat. 

Here  the  intention  is  still  more  evident,  but  there  is  no  result 
Again,  at  page  54,  the  idiot  draws  Mr.  Chester  to  the  window, 
aad  directs  his  attention  to  the  clothes  hanging  upon  the  lines  in 

the  yard— 

-Look down,"  he  mid  toftly;  -do  you  mark  how  they  whUpcr  in  each 
•seer's  ear*,  then  dance  and  leap  to  make  better*  they  are  in  sport!  Do 
yon  tee  how  they  stop  for  a  moment,  when  they  think  there  it  mi  one  look- 
aw  and  mutter  among  themselves  again;  nml  then  how  they  roll  and 
tmmbtil  delighted  with  the  mischief  they've  been  plotting  I  Look  at  eni 
aowl  8ee  how  they  whirl  and  plunge.  And  now  they  stop  »g»m,*nrf 
wham-  caatiooslv  together— little  thinking,  mind,  how  often  I  have  lain 
5^^rr3  Isay-whatititthattheyplotand 

hakht    Doyoaknowr 

Upon  perusal  of  these  ravings,  we  at  once  suppose*!  them  to 
have  allusion  to  some  real  plotting;  and  even  now  we  cannot 
force  ourselves  to  believe  them  not  so  intended.  They  suggested 
the  opinion  that  Haredale  himself  would  be  implicated  in  the 
murder,  and  that  the  counsellings  alluded  to  might  be  those  of 
that  gentleman  with  Rudga.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
scene  such  conception  wavered  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  At 
page  8t  we  have  a  confirmation  of  our  idea,  when  Varden  endea- 
vors to  arrest  the  murderer  in  the  house,  of  his  wife— 

•Ooam  bask  come  hackr  exclaimed  the  woman,  wrestling  with  and 
ahuplng  him  "Do  not  touch  him  on  year  life,  Us  mirks  oOu r  Ihm  t#- 
tUekUmmT 

The  denouement  fails  to  account  for  this  exclamation. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  story  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon, 
the  tw*  female  servants  of  Haredale,  and  upon  his  journey  to  and 
Horn  London,  as  well  as  upon,  his  wife.  We  have  merely  said, 
hi  ear  digest,  that  he  was  a  widower,  HaHtinng  the  remark.    All 
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these  other  points  are,  in  fact,  singularly  irrelevant,  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  original  design  has  not  undergotio  modification. 

Again,  tit  page  67,  when  Ilarcdalo  talks  of  "  his  dismantled 
and  beggared  heaftl ,"  w«  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  .author 
had  in  view  some  different  wrong,  or  series  of  wrongs,  pcrjx»tmtcd 
by  Chester,  than  any  which  appear  in  the  end.  This  gentleman, 
ioo,  takes  extreme  and  frequent  pains  to  acquire  dominion  over 
the  rough  Hugh — this  matter  is  particularly  insisted  ti|H>n  by  the 
novelist — we  look,  of  course,  for  some  important  result — but  tho 
filching  of  a  letter  is  nearly  all  that  is  accomplished.  That  Bar- 
naby's  delight  in  the  desperate  scenes  of  the  rebellion,  is  incon  • 
sistent  with  his  horror  of  blood,  will  strike  every  reader;  and 
this  inconsistency  seems  to  bo  tho  consequence  of  the  after-thought 
upon  which,  we  have  already  commented.  In  fact,  the  title  of  the 
work,  the  elaborate  and  pointed  manner  of  the  commencement, 
the  impressive  description  of  Tho  Warren,  and  especially  of  Mrs* 
liudge,  go  far  to  show  that  Mr#  Dickens  has  really  cheeived  him- 
self—that the  soul  of  the  plot,  as  originally  conceived,  was  the 
murder  of  Haredale,  with  the  subsequent  discovery  of  tho  mur- 
derer in  Rudge — but  that  this  idea  was  afterwards  abandoned, 
or  rather  suffered  to  be  merged  in  that  of  the  Popish  riots.  The 
result  has  been  most  unfavorable.  That  which,  of  itself,  would 
have  proved  highly  effective,  has  been  rendered  nearly  null  by 
its  situation.  In  the  multitudinous  outrago  and  horror  of  the 
Rebellion,  the  one  atrocity  is  utterly  whelmed  and  extinguished. 

The  reasons  of  this  deflection  from  the  first  purjioso  ap|>ear  to 
us  self-evident.  One  of  them  we  have  already  mentioned.  The 
other  is  that  our  author  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  he  had  an- 
ticipated ,  and  thus  rendered  valueless,  his  chief  effect*  This  will 
be  readily  understood.  The  particulars  of  the  assassination  being 
withheld,  the  strength  of  tho  narrator  is  put  forth,  in  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  story,  to  whet  curiosity  in  respect  to  these  partic- 
ulars; and,  so  far,  he  is  but  in  proper  pursuance  of  his  main 
design.  But  from  this  intention  ho  unwittingly  passes  into  the 
error  of  exaggerating  anticijxition.  And  error  though  it  be,  it 
is  an  error  wrought  with  consummate  skill.  What,  for  example, 
could  more  vividly  enhance  our  impression  of  the  unknown  hor- 
ror enacted,  than  the  deep  and  enduring  gloom  of  Haredale-* 
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than  the  Pilot's  inborn  awe  of  Mood— or,  especially,  than  the  ex- 
pression of  countenance  so  imaginatively  attributed  to  Mrs. 
Hodge — athe  capacity  for  expressing  terror — something  only 
dimly  seen,  bit  never  absent  for  a  moment — the  shadow  of  some 
tuuk  to  which  an  instant  of  intense  and  most  unutterable  horror 
only  could  have  given  rise !"  But  it  is  a  condition  of  the  human 
fancy  that  the  promise*  of  such  words  are  irredeemable.  In  the 
.    notice  before  mentioned  we  thus  spoke  upon  this  topic : 

life  fe  a  conception  admirably  adapted  to  wbet  curiosity  in  respect  to 
the  character  of  that  event  which  it  hinted  at  as  forming  the  basis  of  the 
story.  Bat  this  obserration  should  not  fail  to  be  made — that  the  anticipa- 
tion mast  surpass  the  reality ;  that  no  matter  how  terrific  be  the  circunv 
stances,  which,  in  the  dhwuemmt,  shall  appear  to  hare  occasioned  the 
sawessiou  of  countenance  worn  habitually  by  Mm  Rudge.  still  they  will  not 
be  abb  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  tlie  reader.  He  will  surely  be  disappointed. 
The  skilful  intonation  of  horror  held  out  by  the  artist,  produces  an  effect 
which  witt  deprive  his  conclusion  of  alL  These  intimations  these  thak 
hints  of  sosne  uncertain  evil— are  often  rhetorically  praised  as  effective— 
hut  are  only  Justly  so  praised  where  there  is  no  dinmemtnt  whatever— 
where  the  reader's  hnagination  is  left  to  dear  up  the  mystery  for  itself— 
and  th»  is  net  the  design  of  Mr.  Dickens. 

And,  in  (net,  onr  author  was  not  long  in  seeing  his  precipitancy 
He  bud  placed  himself  in  a  dilemma  from  which  even  his  high 
genius  could  not  extricate  him.  He  at  once  shifts  tlie  main  in* 
tereat — and  in  truth  we  do  not  see  what  better  he  could  have 
done.  The  reader's  attention  becomes  absorbed  in  the  riots,  and 
be  mils  to  observe  that  what  should  have  been  the  true  catastro- 
phe of  the  novel,  is  exceedingly  feeble  and  ineffective. 

A  few  cursory  remarks : — Mr.  Dickens  fails  peculiarly  in  pure 
narration.  See,  for  example,  page  290,  where  the  connexion  of 
Hugh  and  Cheater  is  detailed  by  Varden.  See  also  in  "The 
.  Curiosity-Shop/'  where,  when  the  result  is  fully  known,  so  many 
words  are  occupied  in  explaining  tlie  relationship  of  the  brothers. 
The  effect  of  the  present  narrative  might  have  been  materially  in* 
creased  by  confining  the  action  within  tlie  limits  of  London.  The 
"  Notre  Dime"  of  Hugo  affords  a  fine  example  of  the  force  which 
can  be  gained  by  concentration,  or  unity  of  place.  The  unity  of 
tinte  is  also  sadly  neglected,  to  no  purpose,  in  M  Barnaby  Rudge." 
That  Rudge  should  no  long  and  so  deeply  feel  the  sting  of  oou> 
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•deuce  is  inconsistent  with  his  brutality.    On  page  15,  the  inter- 
▼ul  elapsing  between  the  murder  and  Rudgc's  return,  is  variously 
•Uted  at  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  yearn.     It  may  be  asked 
why  the  inmates  of  "The  Warren"  failed  to  hear  the  alarm-bell 
which  was  heard  by  Solomon  Daisy.     The  idea  of  persecution 
by  being  tracked,  as  by  blood-hounds,  from  one  spot  of  quietude 
to  another,  is  a  favorite  one  with  Mr.  Dickens.     Its  effect  cannot 
be  denied.     The  stain  upon  Iiamaby's  wrist,  caused  by  fright  in 
the  mother  at  so  late  a  period  of  gestation  as  one  day  before  ma- 
ture  parturition,  is  shockingly  at  war  with  all  medical  experience. 
When  Rudge,  escaped  from  prison,  unshackled,  with  money  at 
command,  is  in  agony  at  his  wife's  refusal  to  perjure  herself  for 
his  salvation-is  it  not  queer  that  he  should  demand  any  other 
salvation  than  lay  in  his  heels  ? 

Some  of  the  conclusions  of  chapters— see  pages  40  and  100— 
•eem  to  have  been  written  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illustratimr 
tail-pieces.  * 

Tlie  leading  idiosyncracy  of  Mr.  Dickens'  remarkable  humor,  is 
to  be  found  in  his  translating  Me  language  of  gesture,  or  action, 
or  tone.    For  example— 

Tlie  cronies  nodded  to  each  other,  and  Mr.  Parkcs  rcmarkm!  in  .«  ,~a~ 
■w,  for  J  mm  t  ottiett  Mm,  that  WiUct  was  m  mmang  foroo  tonighi 

The  riots  form  a  serial  of  vivid  pictures  never  surpassed.  At 
page  17,  tlie  road  between  London  and  the  Maypole  is  described 
as  a  horribly  rough  and  dangerous,  and  at  page  07,  as  an  uncom- 
monly smooth  and  convenient  one.  At  page  lie,  how  comes 
Ch^ter  in  possession  of  the  hey  of  Mrs.  Rudff,.«.  vacated  house! 

Mr.  Dickens  English  is  usually  pure.  Hi,  ,„„*  n.„,»rk>lWo 
error  is  that  of  employing  the  adverb  "directly"  in  the  sense  of 
"as  soon  as."  For  example—" Directly  ho  arrived,  Itudge  said  ' 
Ac.    Bulwer  is  uniformly  guilty  of  the  same  blunder. 

It  is  observable  that  so  original  a  stylist  as  our  author  should 
occasionally  in|»e  into  a  gross  imitation  of  what,  itself,  is  a  gross 
imitation.  We  mean  the  manner  of  Lamb-»  manner  bawd  in 
toe  Latin  construction.    For  example 

•f  full  pnebm  «•  t*  b^d  ground,  U»r  Muff  the  tJbo^m^SS. 
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tad  looks  towards  the  Thames,  Mid  think  of  heiht  and  boats,  awl 


The  wood-cut  designs  which  acompany  the  edition  before  tin 
ore  occasionally  good.  The  copper  engravings  arc  pitiably  ill* 
conceived  and  ill  drawn ;  and  not  only  this,  but  arc  in  broad  con* 
tradictiou  of  the  wood-designs  and  text. 

There  are  many  coincidences  wrought  into  the  nnrnUive-^those, 
for  example,  which  relate  to  the  ninetecntli  of  March  ;  the  dream 
of  Barnaby,  respecting  his  father,  at  the  very  period  when  his 
father  is  actually  in  the  house;  and  the  dream  of  Haredale  previous 
to  his  tinal  meeting  with  Chester.  These  things  are  meant  to 
insinuate  a  fatality  which,  very  properly,  is  not  expressed  in  plain 
terms — but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  story  derives  more  in 
ideality  from  their  introduction,  than  it  might  have  gained  of 
verisimilitude  from  their  omission. 

The  dramatis  person*  sustain  the  high  fame  of  Mr.  Dickens  as 
a  delineator  of  character.  Miggs,  the  disconsolate  handmaiden 
sjf  Tarden ,  Tappertit,  bis  chivalrous  apprentice ;  Mrs.  Varden, 
herself;  and  Dennis,  a  hangman — may  be  regarded  as  original 
.  caricatures,  of  the  highest  merit  as  such.  Their  traits  are  founded 
in  acute  observation  of  nature,  but  are  exaggerated  to  the  utmost 
admissible  extent.  Miss  Haredale  and  Edward  Chester  are  com- 
monplaces— no  effort  has  been  made  in  their  behalf.  Joe  Willet 
is* a  naturally  drawn  country  youth.  Stagg  is  a  mere  make- 
weight. Onshford  and  Gordon  are  truthfully  copied.  Dolly 
Tarden  is  truth  itself.  Haredale,  Rudge  and  Mrs.  Rudge,  are 
impressive  only  through  the  circumstances  which  surround  them. 
Sir  John  Chester,  is,  of  course,  not  original,  but  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  all  his  predecessors — his  henrtiessness  is  rendered 
somewhat  too  amusing,  and  his  end  too  much  that  of  n  man  of 
honor.  Hugh  is  a  noble  conception.  His  fierce  exultation  in  his 
animal  powers;  his  subserviency  to  the  smooth  Chester;  his 
mirthful  contempt  and  patronage  of  Tappertit,  and  his  brutal  yet 
Inn  courage  in  the  hour  of  death — form  a  picture  to  be  set  in 
diamond*.  Old  Willet  is  not  surpassed  by  any  character  even 
among  those  of  Dickens.  He  is  nature  itself — yet  a  step  farther 
would  have  placed  him  in  the  class  of  caricatures.  His  combined 
ssneeit  and  obtasUy  are  indescribably  droll,  and  his  peculiar  mi* 
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directed  energy  when  aroused,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  touches 
In  all  humorous  painting.   We  shall  never  forget  bow  hsmSl ™ 

«r fond  of  depicting.     And  lastly,  Barnaby,  the  uZ of U cW 

missed!  Th«  •       ^'  *"  W«»™V  '•<«  Mr.   Dickon, 

missed  I  The  conncUon  of  the  assiuwn,  after  the  lapse  of  two»!? 
two  year,,  might  easily  have  been  brought  ab^IlST 
Jjrt  mys^riou.  awe  of  b.ood-^  awe  TJZ\£^  £ 

«  it  tt,  might  have  been  made,  more  than  we  now  .-  k  JT? 
*»n  of  the  C0nceptj0n  of  the  «        iTiihT     I 

m.ght  have  been  prophetically  heard  in  the  3.  J  *£%2 

there  might  have  been  «m,Mt,t  .  ,     .    .      wiwcen  them 

elude  U)-S  J u '  t  **?  d,Utiw  o(  *•  J—*l  pre. 
.  mnrf  L-      ?  ,        *  *•■»»■•«»  those  who  will  accuse  as  Of 

^LTn^T\  'T  ?  PUre  fome  *  *•  -£    B« 
ww  a  nTin  r     ^  '"  U'e  ]W8M«°  <*  her»W7  "^  -hould 

Vol.UI.-So  Tf  "•  hm  **  dwe,»  •• 
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«pedulry  upon  the  bigh  merits  as  upon  the  trivial  defects  of 
-BaTBaby  Hedge"  we  hero  already  given  our  reasons  for  the 
•mission,  end  these  reasons  will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  all 
whom  we  can:  to  understand  them.    The  work  before  us  is  not, 
w«  think,  equal  to  the  tale  which  immediately  preceded  it ;  but 
jhe,.  „„  few— rery  few  others  to.  which  we  consider  it  infcnor. 
Oar  chief  objection  has,  not,  perhaps,  been  so  distinctly  stated  a. 
we  eould  wish.    That  this  fiction,  or  indeed  that  any  fiction 
written  by  Mr.  Dickens,  should  be  based  in  the  excitement  and 
maintenance  of  curiosity  we  look  upon  as  a  misconception,  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  of  bis  own  very  great  yet  rery  peculiar 
powers.    He  has  done  this  thing  well,  to  be  sure-he  would  do 
amrthmff  well  m  comparison  with  the  herd  of  his  contempownes— 
but  he  has  not  done  H  so  thoroughly  well  as  his  high  and  just 
feputatkm  would  demand.    We  think  that  the  whole  book  ha. 
been  an  effort  to  him-solely  through  the  nature  of  its  design. 
He  has  been  smitten  with  an  untimely  desire  for  a  novel  path. 
The  idiosyncrasy  of  his  intellect  would  lead  him,  naturally,  mto 
the  moat  fluent  and  simple  style  of  narration.  In  tales  of  ordinary 
.equewj,  he  may  and  will  long  reign  triumphant.   He  has  a  fatou 
for  all  things,  but  no  positive  ftmut  for  adaptation,  and  still  less 
.for  that  metaphysical  art  in  which  the  souls  of  all  mpUna  h*. 
-Caleb  WilBama"  Is  a  far  less  noble  work  than  "The  Old 
CnriosHy-8bop  ;*  but  Mr.  Dickens  could  no  more  have  constructed 
die  one  than  Mr.  Godwin  eould  have  dreamed  of  the  other. 
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In  getting  my  books,  I  have  been  always  solicitous  of  an  ample 
margin  ;  this  not  so  much  through  any  lore  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
however  agrecab)o,  as  for  the  facility  it  affords  me  of  penciling, 
suggested  thoughts,  agreements,  and  differences  of  opinion,  or 
brief  critical  comments  in  general.  Where  what  I  have  to  note 
is  too  much  to  be  included  within  tho  narrow  limits  of  a  margin, 
I  commit  it  to  a  slip  of  paper,  and  deposit  it  between  the  leaves ; 
taking  care  to  secure  it  by  an  imperceptible  portion  of  gum  trag- 
aoanth  paste. 

All  this  may  be  whim ;  it  may  be  not  only  a  very  hackneyed, 
but  a  very  idle  practice ;— yet  I  persist  in  it  still ;  and  it  affords 
me  pleasure ;  which  is  profit,  in  despite  of  Mr.  Bentham  with 
Mr.  Mill  on  (lis  back. 

This  making  of  notes,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  making  of 
mere  memoranda—*  custom  which  nas  its  disadvantages,  beyond 
doubt  "Cequeje  mete  $ur  papier,"  says  Bcrnardin  do  St  Pierre, 
uje  remete  de  ma  mimoire,  et  par  consequence  Je  VotMU  ;"— and, 
in  fact,  if  you  wish  to  forget  anything  on  the  spot,  make  a  no** 
that  this  thing  is  to  be  remembered. 

But  the  purely  marginal  jottings,  done  with  no  eye  to  the 
Memorandum  Book,  have  a  distinct  complexion,  and  not  only  a 
distinct  purpose,  but  none  at  all ;  this  it  is  which  imparts  to  them 
a  value.  They  have  a  rank  somewhat  above  the  chance  and  de* 
sultory  comments  of  literary  chit-chat— for  these  latter  are  not 
^frequently  "talk  for  talk's  sake,"  hurried  out  of  tho  mouth; 
while  the  marginalia  are  deliberately  penciled,  because  the  mind 
of  the  reader  wishes  to  untarthea  itself  of  a  tkougkt— Jiowevef 
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**     -._fc— «*r  dllT-howoTor  trivial — «tiU  »  tbongbt  indeed,  . 

SE^IX**  mSt  b.^  been  .  thonght  «  *->  »d 

S^T^o^.;  we  therefore  Ulk  f^hly-boUly-ong™- 

ZAr     2T i««,  TVwlor  end  Sir  Thome.  Browne,  end  Sir  Wil- 

esitsKi— - »— i  -  r  juts 

-Ll««kL  BnUcr.  end  eome  other  people  of  the  old  day,  wn» 

IS_.  model  of  menner*  with  .  rtebly  nwgmd*  an. 
•Xe  drcnmecripUo.  of  .pace,  too,  in  Oh*.  t-»»J"* 
*x--~  «w*«  «f  •fWantaire  than  inconvenience.    It  compels  us 
E£!S£ tniTwe  mey  Cendeetinely  entertein)  into 

USSm portion  of  the  -  AnnaV)-"  •«■  »*  ^T 
S£?JE  I  ■«.  bee-  told,  b  not  to  be  confounded mj* 
•owoldLry  effectation  end  bed  grammar.    I  .ay  *  bad  gram- 

^Uknowbetter)  M*  npon  it  thet  I  ehould  noU  JB*  *- 
___«*...  u  not  what  these  grammarians  wiU  nave  it .  una,  oeing 

Z2T*2£i  ■-£»"•*-*  «•  *  rf: 

I«Ib6goodorbad  just  as  the  analyst  is  sage  or  silly-just  as 

fern  fimni  in  dipping  here  and  there,  at  random,  among  the  vol 
t^tfm libraffino  very  large  one,  certainly,  but ^^ently 
^lei;  and,  I  Hatter  myself,  -  •^jjj^w 

Perhaps  it  was  what  the  Germans  cal  the  br^^™* 
hatX  of  the  moment;  hut,  while  the  pictnresquenes. of  the  nn- 
^LVencil^ratehes  arrested  my  *f*m,  *«r  U**^ 
Zm  of^omnHmUry  amused  me.  I  ^  myseK,  a t  lengUi, 
£*f  a  wish  that  it  had  heen  some  otherhand  than  my  own 
wSci  bad  so  hedevilled  the  hooks,  and  tocying  tbat>  such 
Ztl  tBight  have  derived  no  inconsiderahle  pleasure  from  torn- 
tTtLTver.  From  this  the  transitionjhought  (-^ 
oTllr  M«rehisonf  or  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  would  hare  it)  was 
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natural  enough : — there  might  he  something  even  in  my  scrihbiings 
which,  for  the  mere  sake  of  scribbling,  would  have  interest' fur 
others. 

The  main  difficulty  respected  the  mode  of  transferring  the  notes 
from  the  volumes — the  context  from  the  text— without  detriment 
to  that  exceedingly  frail  fabric  of  intelligibility  in  which  the  con- 
text was  imbedded.  With  all  appliances  to  boot,  with  tho  printed 
pages  at  their  hack,  Uie- commentaries  woro  too  often  like  Dodo- 
na's  oracles — or  those  of  Lycophron  Tenebrosus — or  the  essays 
of  the  pedant's  pupil*,  in  Quiutillian,  which  were  u  necessarily 
excellent,  since  even  he  (the  pedant)  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
prehend them  :" — what,  then,  would  become  of  it— this  context 
^-if  transferred  f — if  translated  f  Would  it  not  rather  be  traduit 
(traduced)  which  is  the  French  synonyine,  or  averutet  (turned 
topsy-turvy)  which  is  the  Dutch  one  f 

I  concluded,  at  length,  to  put  extensive  (aith  in  tho  acumen 
and  imagination  of  the  reader : — this  as  a  general  rule.  But,  in 
some  instances,  where  even  faith  would  not  remove  mountains, 
there  seemed  no  safer  plan  than  so  to  re-model  the  note  as  to 
convey  at  least  tho  ghost  of  a  conception  as  to  what  it  was  all 
about  Where,  for  such  conception,  the  text  itself  was  absolutely 
necessary,  I  could  quote  it ;  where  the  title  of  the  book  com* 
merited  upon  was  indispensable,  I  could  name  it  In  short,  like 
a  novel-hero  dilemma'd,  t  made  up  my  mind  M  to  bo  guided  by 
circumstances,"  in  default  of  more  satisfactory  rules  of  conduct 

As  for  the  multitudinous  opinion  expressed  in  the  subjoined 
farrago — as  for  my  present  nssent  to  all,  or  dissent  from  any  por- 
tion of  it— as  to  the  possibility  of  my  having,  in  some  instances, 
altered  my  mind — or  as  to  the  impossibility  of  my  not  having 
altered  it  often — these  are  points  upon  which  I  say  nothing,  be* 
cause  upon  these  there  can  be  nothing  clover.y  said.  It  may  be 
•s  well  to  observe,  however,  that  just  as  the  goodness  of  your 
true  pun  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  intoterabitity,  so  is  1 
the  essential  sense  of  the  Marginal  Note. 
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On  of  tlw  bappie*  examples,^  a  .mall  way,  of  the  earrytn£ 
«Wlf-in-a-h«nd-kasket  logic,  is  to  be  fonnd  m  a  London  weekly 
•mer  ealled  "The  Popular  Record  of  Modern  Science ;  a  Jonr- 
STrf  PMh-pby  and  General  Information."    Thiswork  Us  a 
^  drenlatioi  ««d  ia  rospeeted  by  eminent  men.    Sometime  m 
Member,  1845,  it  copied  from  the  ^Unnbinn  Marine, ^  of 
Hew  York  a  rather  advent  nrou*  article  of  mine,  calk-d     Me*- 
nrne  Revelation."     It  had  the  impudence,  also,  to  spoil  the  title 
tw  Ironrovinir  H  to  "The  Last  Conversation  of  a  Somnamoule 
_.  phrase  that  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  since  the  person 
who  "  converse."  ia  not  a  somnnmbulc,      lie  is  a  d~P-*J*,*7" 
ITasleep-walker;  but  I  preaume  that  "The  Record"  thought 
Swn.  only  the  difference  of  an  I     AVhat  I  chiefly  complain  of, 
however,  ia  that  the  London  editor  prefaced  my  paper  with  the* 
wwd„:-«The  following  ia  an  article  communicated  to  the  .Co- 
tambbn  Magaxino,  .  journal  of  respectability  and  influence  in  the 
UmtedSUtTbyMr.EdgarA.Poe.    It  fa»  Vernal  **m 
*  wtke*tkit*r  I    There  is  no  subject  under  heaven  about  whVh 
Lwcr  idea,  are,  in  general,  entertained  than  about  this  subject 
«f  internal  evidence.    It  ia  by  « internal  evidence,    observe,  that 
wWeSe  upon  the  mind.    But  to  -  The  Record  :»-0n  the  »suo 
of  my  "  VaUcmar  Case,"  thia  journal  copies  it,  as  a  matter  or 
warse,  and  (also  its  a  matter  of  course)  improve,  the  title,  as  in 
fee  previous  instance.    But  the  editorial  comment,  may  as  well 
he  nailed  profound.    Hero  they  are : 
Tha  following  narrative  smwaisin  a  rreent  number  of  7*«  A**?™* 

Z25SZZ$Z~  ownl^uwe  do  not  boHev*  K;  .ml  there  m  sevend 
S£S  JSS^mJSS,  with  n-d  £  fafc-j-j**  J* 
iieM  dM,  which  nt  once  prove  the  ow>  to  bo  either  «  ™«™"""*- "J™» 
Ejkor  m  little  semmhued  wnh  eonreroptioii.  Tlie  storv,  however,  it 
r2^utL WtCiftwgWr.  it"  The  editor. however,  don  not  point 
SSSft^SSSTXfc  .re  inconrfstent  will,  whet  ™  know  of 
SI  nro^W  e^implion,  end  «  few  «H»U6e  PJ^^fJjJ^ 

E5F.rtS3E5  saris  J%  jS-tS 
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received  except  on  the  strongest  testimony,  and  H  is  equally  clear  that  (he 
testimony  by  which  it  is  at  pn»scnt  accompanied,  is  not  «*  that  diaracter. 
The  most  favorable  circumstances  in  support  of  i(,  cotiyist  in  Uic  fact  that 
eredencs  is  understood  to  be  given  to  it  at  New  York,  within  a  few  miles  of 
which  city  the  affair  took  plnce,  and  when*  consequently  the  nmst  ready 
means  must  be  found  fur  its  authentication  or  disprovaL  rI*ho  hiitiais  of  tha 
medical  men  and  of  Uw  young  medical  student  must  be  siifltcieni  in  the  im- 
mediate locality,  to  establish  their  identity,  especially  as  M.  VsiMcmar  was 
Well  known,  ami  had  been  -o  long  ill  as  to  render  it  out  of  the  quest  ton  that 
there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  names  «>f  Uie  iihyiticiiinir 
by  whom  lie  liad  been  attended.  In  (lie  same  way  (he  nurses  ami  servants 
under  whoso  cupitatneu  (he  case  taunt  liaru  come  during  (lie  seven  nnmlhs 
which  it  occupied,  are  of  our*)  aceesAlhlu  to  all  sort*  of  imparles.  It  will,  • 
therefore,  appear  Uint  (hero  must  havo  been  too  many  itarties  concerned  to 
render  prolonged  tl<*eenti<tu  |*roHinililo,  Hie  aiitfry  exeitemunl  and  various 
rumors  whieh  Imve  at  length  romlerod  a  publie,  sialomeot  nec««i»ary,  aro  also 
sufficient  tt»  &lmw  -that  mtnrthinri  extraordinary  nuM  have  liiken  place.  On 
the  other  hand  (hero  is  no  strong  point  fur  disliclief.  'Hie  circumstance*  are, 
as  the  Ptist  «iyt»,  "  wonderful ;"  but  so  arc  all  circumstances  (hat  come  to  our 
knowledge  far  I  he  6rst  time— and  hi  Mesmerism  everything  is  new.  An 
objection  may  be  made  (hat  tlie  article  lins  rather  a  Mngsiziimh  air ;  Mr. 
Poc  liaving  evidently  written  wi(h  a  view  (o  effect,  and  so  as  to  excite  ratlier 
than  to  subdue  the  vague  appetite  for  the  mysterious  and  the  horrible  which 
such  a  Que,  under  any  circumstance*,  w  surc'to  awakcn-rlmt  apart  from  this 
there  is  nothing  to  deter  a  philosophic  mind  from  further  inquiries  regarding 
it  It  is  a  matter  entirely  fir  testimony.  [So  it  is.)  Umlcr  this  view  we 
shall  take  ►tens  to  procure  from  some  <h  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
citizens  of  New  York  all  (he  e violence  (hat  can  be  had  upon  the  subject  No 
steamer  will  leave  Kngland  for  America  till  the  Ski  of  February,  lait  within 
a  few  weeks  of  that  time  we  doubt  not  it  will  bo  possible  to  lay  bcftirc  (lie 
readers  of  tlie  Record  information  which  will  enable  them  to  come  to  a  pretty 
accurate  conclusion. 

Yes ;  and  no  doubt  they  came  to  one  accurate  enough,  in  tin) 
end.  But  all  thm  rigmarole  is  what  people  call  touting  n  thing 
by  "  internal  evidence.'9  The  Jlecord  insista  upon  Uio  truth  of 
the  Htory  because  t>f  certain  facts — because  "  the  initials  of  the 
young  nicu  mutt  bo  sufficient  to  establish  their  identity  n — be* 
cause  "tlie  nurses  mu$t  be  accessible  to  all  sorts  of  inquiries'1 — 
and  because  tlie  "angry  excitement  and  various  rumors  which  nt 
length  rendered  a  public  statement  necessary,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  tomething  extraordinary  must  havo  taken  pbio?."  To 
be  sure  1  The  story  is  proved  by  these  facts — the  facts  about  the 
students,  the  nurses,  the  excitement,  tho  credence  given  the  tale 
at  New  York.  And  now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  prove  these  facts. 
Ah  1 — {toy  are  proved  hy  tht  story.  As  for  the  Morning  Post,  it 
evinces  more  weakness  in  its  disbelief  than  tho  Record  in  its  cre- 
dulity.   What  the  former  says  about  doubting  on  account  of  in- 
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•nsner  Id  the  detail  oT  the  phthisical  symptoms, Js  *™*/'t*> 
.  the  Cockney.  have  it,  in  onier  to  make  n  very  few  UtUe  ch.ld- 
W,  beliere  that  it,  the  Post,  is  not  quite  so  stupid  -  •  P"    P~" 
♦erbwHy  ».    It  knows  nearly  as  much  about  pHthology  as  it  doe. 
.bout  English  gr«»n.nar-and  I  really  hope  it  w,H  not  feel  called 
•pon  to  Wush  at  Uic  compliment     I  represented  U.e  symptoms 
of  M.  Vahkmar  as  « severe."  to.be  sure.    I  put  an  extreme  case ; 
for  H  was  ocewsary  that  I  should  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  no 
doabt  aa  to  the  certainty  of  death  without  the  aid  of  the  Mca- 
^riei-butsueh  symptoms  might  have  appcarcd-tbe  identical 
mnptoms  have  appeared,  and  will  be  presented  again  and  again. 
Had  the  Post  been  only  half  as  honest  as  ignorant,  it  would  have 
owned  that  it  disbelieved  for  no  reason  more  profound  than  that 
7VKh  influences  all  dunces  in  disbelicving-it  would  have  owned 
that  it  doubted  the  thing  merely  because  the  thing  was  a  "  won- 
ferraT  thing,  and  had  never  yet  been  printed  in  a  hook. 

Wo  mere  men  of  tha  world,  with  no  principle— a  very  old 
fashioned  and  cumbersome  thing— should  be  on  our  guard  lest, 
fancying  him  on  his  last  legs,  we  insult,  or  otherwise  maltreat 
mm  poor  devil  of  a  genius  at  the  very  instant  of  his  putting  his 
foot  on  the  top  round  of  his  ladder  of  triumph.  It  is  a  oommon 
trick  with  these  fellows,  when  on  the  point  of  attaining  some  long- 
eheriahed  end.  to  sink  themselves  into  the  deepest  possible  abyss 
«T  aeeming  deapair,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  mereamng 
the  apaee  of  success  through  which  they  have  made  up  their 
w*ds  immediately  to  soar. 

Mr  Hudson,  among  innumerable  blunders,  attributes  to  8ir 
Thomas  Drown,  the  paradox  of  Tertullion  in  his  De  Cam*  Chruh 
— « Jhrtmuu  est  Dei  JUut,  credible  est  quia  ineptum  eel;  et  eeput- 
tut  reeurrtxit,  cerium  eet  quim.impoeeibiU  eel." 

After  reading  all  that  has  been  writUn,  and  after  thinking 
•A  that  can  be  thought,  on  the  topics  or  God  and  the  soul, 
Ac  man  who  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  thinks  at  all,  will  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  conclusion  that,  on  these  topics,  the 
mat  profound  thought  is  that  which  can  be  the  kaeteneuy  die- 
tkyafahed  609  the  most  superficial  sentimea*.  '.-. 
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Thai  punctuation  is  important  all  agree ;  but  how  few  com- 
prehend the  extent  of  its  importance  !  The  writer  who  neglects 
punctuation,  or  mis-punctuates,  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood-- ■ 
thiis  according  to  the  popular  idea,  is  the  sum  of  the  evils  arising 
from  heedlessness  or  ignorance.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  known 
that,  even  when*  the  sense  is  perfectly  clear,  a  sentence  may  be 
deprived  of  half  its  force — its  spirit — its  point— by  improper 
punctuations.  For  the  want  of  merely  a  comma,  it  often  occurs 
than  an  axiom  appears  a  paradox,  or  that  a  sarcasm  is  converted 
into  a  sermonoid.  There  is  no  treatise  on  the  topic — and  there  is 
no  topic  on  which  a  treatise  is  more  needed;  There  seems  to  exist 
a  vulgar  notion  that  the  subject  is  one  of  pure  conventionality, 
and  cannot  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent rule.  And  yet,  if  fairly  looked  in  the  face,  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  so  plain  that  its  rationale  may  bo  read  as  wo  run.  Tf  not 
anticipated,  I  shall  hereafter,  mako  an  attempt  at  a  magazine  pa- 
per on  ••  The  Philosophy  of  Point"  In  the  meantime  let  me  say 
a  word  or  two  of  the  dash.  Every  writer  for  the  press,  who  has 
any  sense  of  the  accurate,  must  have  been  frequently  mortified 
and  vexed  at  the  distortion  of  his  sentences  by  the  printer's  now 
general  substitution  of  a  semicolon,  or  comma,  for  the  dash  of  the 
MS.  The  total  or  nearly  total  disuse  of  the  latter  point,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  revulsion  consequent  upon  its  excessive 
employment  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  Byronic  |wet*  were 
all  dash.  John  Neal,  in  his  earlier  novels,  exaggerated  its  use 
Into  the  grossest  abuse — although  his  v<»ry  error  arose  from  the 
philosophical  and  self-dependent  spirit  which  has  always  distin- 
guished him,  and  which  will  even  yet  load  him,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken  in  the  man,  to  do  something  for  the  literature  of  the 
country  which  the  country  "  will  not  willingly,"  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly, "  let  die."  Without  entering  now  into  the  t*Ay,  let  mo  ob» 
serve  that  the  printer  may  always  ascertain  when  the  dash  of  the 
116.  is  pro|>er)y  and  when  improperly  employed,  by  bearing  in 
mind  that  this  point  represents  a  second  thought—an  emendation. 
In  using  it  just  abovo  I  hare  exemplified  its  use.  The  words  "an 
emendation  *'  are,  speaking  with  reference  to  grammatical  construe- 
tion,  put  in  exposition  with  the  words  "  a  second  thought."   HaV- 
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h,  written  te.  UUter  words,  I  Reeled  wMtarfc  "«»£ 
^Luu  to  remW  their  mewing  more  d»Unct  by  certain  other 
HT  NowlLad  of  enwin^the  phn-o  -  »  «*o»d  thought," 

l.  rial and  merely  put  a  d»b  between  it  and  the  pbraw     nn 

rJ^hrce-  ,«ore  V^ions,  one  of  which  ^  b. -J. 
ILriWetL  another,  but  nil  of  which  help  out  th«  idea.  It  *»*, 
SZe^jjT^  worde-or,  »  ~»>  «V  -rtv  — •  ** 
*!?»  force  «  A«-«.d  thi.  force  no  other  pomt  can  hnre 
££.11  other  point.  *nre  well-underetood  nK.qu.ta  duW 
££  2L  TheVefore,  the  daah  ca»not  be  dispensed  w.th.  It  h- 
S^-iU  rnr-Uoo  of  the  fore.  de*ribed;  but  the  one  pnu- 
JCXt  of  «cond  thought  or  emeud.tkm-w.ll  b.  found  nt 
tho  bottom  of  all.  yt 

Dbua's  Temple  at  Ephesus  having  been  burnt ^«J^Wj 
hi  which  Alexander  was  born,  some  person  observed  that  it 
wa.  no  wonder,  since,  at  the  period  of  the  conflagraUon  she 
II  «m»imz  ni  Pella."  Cicero  commends  this  as  a  witty  con- 
r^Cchtndl.  it  assenscleas-and  this  b  the  one  point 
hi  which  I  agree  with  the  biographer. 

UnlH  w  imntyte  a  religion,  or  a  philosophy,  in  respect 
of  to  mdncementis independently  of  its  rationahty,  we ^™« 
t  Z  condition  to  estimate  thai  religion,  or  that  philosophy,  by 
the  wm%number  of  its  adherents  t-unluckily, 

IleliidiimlVhiwhMtoWspslace 

More  followers  than  •  thief  *  tbt  gallows, 

-if  in  any  point,"  say.  Lord  Bacon,  "I  hare  receded  from 
whj  Is  JLmZf  received,  it  hath  been  for  the  pnrpose  of 
~Zmw*  melin*  and  not  in  riM"-**  the  character  assumed, 
iTJ^byi"^^^ 

A  rtiong  argument  for  the  religion  of  Christ  k  **-^ /J 
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The  effect  derivable  from  well-managed  rhyme  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood.  Conventionally  "  rhyme"  implies  merely  close 
similarity  of  sound  nt  the  ends  of  verse,  and  it  i*  really  curious  to 
observe  how  long  mankind  have  been  content  with  their  limita- 
tion of  tin*  idea.  What,  in  rhyme,  first  and  principally  pleases, 
may  be  referred  to  the  human  sense  or  appreciation  of  equality — 
the  common  element,  as  might  be  easily  shown,  of  all  the  gratifi- 
cation we  derive  from  music  in  its  roost  extended  sense — very 
especially  in  its  modifications  of  metre  and  rhythm.  We  see,  for 
example,  a  crystal,  and  arc  immediately  interested  by  the  equality 
betweon  tho  sides  and  angles  of  one  of  its  faces — but,  on  bringing 
to  view  a  second  face,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first,  our  plea- 
sure seems  to  be  equated — on  bringing  to  view  a  third,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  cubed,  and  so  on :  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the 
'  delight  experienced,  if  mensurable,  would  be  found  to  have  exact 
mathematical  relations,  such,  or  nearly  such,  as  I  suggest— that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  a  certain  point,  lrcyond  which  there  would  be  a 
decrease,  in  similar  relations.  Now  hero,  as  the  ultimate  result 
of  analysis,  we  roach  the  sense  of  mcro  equality,  or  rather  the  hu  • 
man  delight  in  this  sense ;  and  it  was  an  instinct,  rnther  than  a 
clear  comprehension  of  this  delight  as  a  principle,  which,  in  tho 
first  instance,  led  tho  poet  to  attempt  an  increaso  of  tho  effect 
arising  from  the  mere  similarity  (that  is  so  say  equality)  between 
two  sounds — led  him,  I  say,  to  attempt  increasing  this  effect  by 
making  a  secondary  equalization,  in  placing  tho  rhymes  at  eqnai 
distances — that  is,  at  the  ends  of  lines  of  equal  length.  In  this 
manner,  rhyme  and  Uto  termination  of  the  lino  grew  connected  in 
men's  thoughts — grew  into  a  conventionalism — the  principle  being 
lost  sight  of  altogether.  And  it  was  simply  because  Pindaric 
verses  bad,  before  this  epoch,  existed—  t.  e.  verses  of  unequal 
length — that  rhymes  were  subsequently  found  at  unequal  dis- 
tances. It  was  for  this  reason  solely,  I  say — for  none  moro  pro- 
found. Rhyme  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  right  appertaining 
to  the  end  of  verse — and  hero  we  complain  that  the  matter  hu 
finally  rested  But  it  is  clear  that  there  was  much  more  to  he  . 
considered.  So  far,  the  sense  of  equality  alone,  entered  the 
effect ;  or.  if  this  equality  was  slightly  varied,  it  was  varied  only 
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through  an  accident — the  accident  of  the  eiistenee  of  Pindaric 
UMtres.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rhymes  were  always  anticipated. 
The  eye,  catching  the  end  of  a  verse,  whether  long  or  short,  ex- 
pected, lor  the  ear,  a  rhyme.  The  great  element  of  unexpected* 
bcm  was  not  dreamed  of— that  is  to  say,  of  novelty — of  originality. 
*B«t,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  (how  justly  I)  u  there  is  no  exquisite 
beauty  without  some  strangeness  in  the  proportions."  Take  away 
thin  element  of  strangeness — of  unexpectedness — of  novelty — of 
originality — call  it  what  we  will — and  all  that  is  ethereal  in  love- 
finest  la  lost  at  once.  We  lose — we  miss  the  unknown — the 
vague — the  uncomprehended  because  offered  before  we  have  time 
to  examine  and  comprehend.  We  lose,  in  short,  all  that  assimi- 
lates the  beauty  of  earth  with  what  we  dream  of  the  beauty  of 
Heaven.  Perfection  of  rhyme  is  attainable  only  in  tho  combina- 
tion of  the  two  elements,  Equality  and  Unexpectedness.  But  as 
evil  cannot  exist  without  good,  so  unexpectedness  must  arise  from 
etpectedneas.  Wc  do  not  contend  for  mere  arbitrariness  of  rhyme. 
1b  the  first  place,  we  must  have  equi-distnnt  or  regularly  recur- 
ving rhymes,  to  form  the  basis,  expectcdness,  out  of  which  arises 
the  element,  unexpectedness,  by  tho  introduction  of  rhymes,  not 
arbitrarily,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  greatest  amount  of  unexpected- 
ness. We  should  not  introduce  them,  for  example,  at  such  points 
that  Che  entire  line  is  a  multiple  of  the  syllables  preceding  the 
points.    When,  for  instance,  I  write — 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  at  eaeh  purple  curtaia, 
I  produce  more,  to  be  sure,  but  not  remarkably  moro  than  the 
ordinary  effect  of  rhymes  regularly  recurring  at  the  ends  of  lines ; 
for  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  whole  verse  is  merely  a  mul- 
tiple of  the  number  of  syllables  preceding  the  rhyme  introduced 
at  the  middle,  and  there  is  still  left,  therefore,  a  certain  degree  of 
enpectedncse.  What  there  k  of  the  element,  unexpectedness,  is 
addressed,  in  met,  to  tho  eye  only— for  the  ear  divides  the  verse 
Into  two  ordinary  lines,  thus: 

Ami  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain 
Rattling  of  each  purple  curtain. 

t  obtain,  however,  the  whole  effect  of  unexpectedness,  when  I 
write— 

tfrUhd  as,  /tied  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  fattl 
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K.  B.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  rhyme,  as  it  now 

SSJ  h™  V  £^mod0r,,  ln™*>a-but  ~*.  "  M 
Jf ^Amtophanc."    Hebrew  verae,  however,  did  not  include  SZ 

J^JT1*  ,Wng  lD  th0^Wtcd  times  when  diamond- 
pointed  styluses  were  as  yet  Unknown,  thought  prop,*  n*yl 
^  to  speak  of  his  goosequi.l  as  ^iaLnT/^Z 
r~  o/^^intendi^of  c^  H  ^ur/of  speX 

™  *r*  d«cend  to  posterity  under  the  designation  of  *W  ■ 
rine  -of  course,  mtending  always  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 
_  XII. 

of  Oxford  .--In  Tkomm  laude  reaono  'Bin,!  Bom  |'  .£ 
^ude j^d  -  Bh.  !  Bom,"  ifl  iuch  ^  Wo|||d  ™  \J». 
bus  -echo  of  sound  to  sense"  ^^ 

An  infinity  of  error  makes  its    war  into  our  Phimannh* 

SSS.1" P0M,,0,,  -  ^^  "■»—  •  —S 

Tailing  of  Pum:_«  Why  do  tbey  not  giro  u.  qo«l  for  dm 
J«,  «  «.».  r   deuced  <W  Wtho  £?£,« 

u » »•  clawicwt  and  aportomao. 

-  Becaiiee   at  this  wiod,"  replied  H ,  who  w*  doiiur- 

•juoluvpor/ni,*    (Quail  ia  «,  poor,  Feaeie.)  ^ 

XV 
The  Oman's***,**"-**  ,««*!,  "humbug"  bit 

^vemeDtiyde.,goateU,.t- peculiar  atjle  of   critfci.m   whW 

ZShJL  fcHr-#«fl.  who  ft,  (ttJW,  b^, 
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XVL 

Some  Fftnchman— possibly  Montaigne— §ays :  'People  talk 
about  drinking,  but  for  my  part  I  never  think,  except  when 
I  sit  down  to  write-"  It  is  this  nerer  thinking,  nnlcss  whcu  wo 
sit  down  to  write,  which  is  the  cause  of  so- much  indifferent  com- 
position. But  perhaps  there  is  something  mow  involved  in  tho 
Frenchman's  observation  than  meets  the  eye-  It  is  certain  that 
Um  mere  act  of  inditing,  tends,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  logicali- 
xat'ton  of  thought  Whenever,  on  account  of  its  vagueness,  I  am 
dissatisfied  with  a  conception  of  the  brain,  I  resort  forthwith  to 
the  pea,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  through  its  aid,  the  neces- 
eary  form,  consequence  and  precision.     . 

How  very  commonly  we  hear  it  remarked,  ihat  such  and  such 
thoughts  are  beyond  the  compass  of  words !  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  thought,  properly  so  called,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  lan- 
guage. 1  fancy,  rather,  that  where  difficulty  in  expression  is 
experienced,  there  is,  in  the  intellect  which  exigences  it,  a  want 
cither  of  deliberatcness  or  of  method.  For  my  own  part,  1  have 
never  had  a  thought  which  I  could  not  set  down  in  words,  with 
even  more  distinctness  than  that  with  which  I  conceived  it :— as  I 
have  before  observed,  the  thought  is  logicnlizeo*  by  the  effort  at 
(written)  expression.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  fancies,  of  ex- 
quisite delicacy,  which  are  not  thoughts,  and  to  which,  as  yet,  I 
have  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  adapt  language.  I  use  the 
word  fancies  at  random,  and  merely  because  I  must  use  some 
word  :  but  the  idea  commonly  attached  to  the  term  is  not  even 
remotely  applicable  to  the  shadows  of  shadows  in  question*  They 
teem  to*  me  rather  psycbal  than  intellectual.  They  arise  in  tho 
•oul  (alas,  how  rarely  1)  only  at  its  epochs  of  most  intense  tran- 
quillity—when the  bodily  and  mental  health  arc  in  perfection— 
and  at  those  mere  points  of  time  where  the  confines  of  the  waking 
world  blend  with  those  of  tho  world  of  dreams.  I  am  awaro  of 
these  M  fancies  n  only  when  I  am  upon  the  very  brink  of  sleep,  with 
tne  consciousness  that  I  am  so.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  this 
condition  exists  but  for  an  inappreciable  point  of  time— yet  it  is 
crowded  with  these  "  shadows  of  shadows  f  and  for  absolute 
thought  there  is  demanded  time's  endurance.  These  "  fancies  " 
have  ia  then  a  pleasurable  ecstaey,  as  for  beyond  the  most  plea- 
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tumble  of  the  world  of  wakefulness,  or  of  dreams,  as  tho  heaven 
of  the  Northman  theology  is    beyond  its  lull.      I  regard  the 
visions,  even  as  they  nrise,  with  an  awe  which,  in  some  measure, 
moderate  s  or  tranquillizes  the  ec*tacy-l  so  regard  them,  through 
a  conviction  (which  noems  a  portion  of  the  ecstaey  itself)  that  thin 
ecstaey,  in  itself,  is  of  n  character  suj>cnml  to  die  human  nature— 
*  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit's  outer  tvorld  ;  and  I  nrrivo  at  this  con- 
clusion -  if  this  term  is  at  all  applicable  to  instantaneous  intuition 
oy  a  perception  that  the  delight  experienced  has,  as  its  element 
but  the  absoluteness  of  novelty.     I  eay  the  absoluteness— for  in 
these  fancies— let  mo  now  term  them  psychal  impressions—  then, 
is  really  nothing  even  approximate  in  character  to  impressions 
ordinarily  received.     It  is  as  if  the  five  senses  were  supplanted  by 
live  myriad  others  alien  to  mortality. 

Now,  so  en  tiro  is -my  faith  in  the  power  of  words,  that,   at 
times,  I  have  believed  it  possible  to  embody  even  the  evanescence 
of  fancies  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe.     In  experiments 
with  this  end  in  view,  I  have  proceeded  so  far  as,  first,  to  control 
(when  the  bodily  and  mental  health  are  good)  the  existence  of 
the  condition:— that  is  to  say,  I  can  now  (unless  when  ill)  be 
sure  that  the  condition  will  supervene,  if  I  so  wi*h  it,  at  tho  point 
of  time  already  described :— of  iU  supervention,  until  lately,  I 
could  never  be  certain,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances.    I  mean  to  say,  merely,  that  now  I  can  be-sure,  when  all 
circumstance*  are  favorable,  of  the  supervention  of  tho  condition, 
.  and  feel  even  the  capacity  of  inducing  or  compelling  it:— the  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  however,  are  not  the  leas  rare— else  had  I 
compelled,  already,  tne  heaven  into  the  earth. 

I  have  proceeded  so  far,  secondly,  as  to  jwevent  tho  lapse  from 
the  point  of  which  I  speak— the  point  of  blending  between  wako 
fulness  and  sleep— as  to  prevent  at  win,  I  say,  the  lapse  from  this 
border-ground  into  the  dominion  of  sleep.  Not  that  I  can  co*. 
tmue  the  condition— not  that  I  can  render  tho  point  more  than  a 
point— but  that  I  can  startle  myself  from  the  point  into  wakeful- 
ness ;  and  thus  transfer  the  point  itself  into  the  realm  of  Memory , 
oonvey  its  Impressions,  or  more  properly  their  recollections,  to  a 
situation  where  (although  still  for  a  very  brief  period)  I  can  sur- 
vey them  with  the  eye  of  analysis.    For  these  reasons—  that  is  to 
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aayf  heme  I  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  thus  much— I  do 
Mi  altogether  despair  of  embodying  in  words  at  least  enough  of 
Ike  fancies  in  question  to  convey,  to  certain  classes  of  intellect*  a 
shadowy  conception  of  their  character.  In  saying  this  I  am  not 
to  be  understood  as  supposing  that  the  fancies,  or  psyclial  impres* 
atom,  to  which  I  allude,  are  confiued  to  my  individual  self— aro 
not,  ia  a  word,  common  to  all  mankind — for  on  this  point  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  I  should  form  an  opinion — but  nothing  can 
bo  more  certain  than  that  even  a  partial  record  of  the  impressions 
would  startle  the  universal  intellect  of  mankind,  by  the  tttprem* 
»et#  of  the  novelty  of  the  material  employed,  and  of  its  consequent 
aaggestioas.  In  a  word — should  I  over  write  a  paper  ou  this 
topic,  the  world  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  at  last,  t 
have  done  an  original  thing. 

XVIL 
la  the  way  of  original,  striking,  and  well-sustained  motaphor, 
wo  can  call  to  mind  few  finer  tilings  than  this — to  bo  found 
la  James  Pucklo's  M  Gray  Gap  for  a  Green  head  :"  "  In  speaking 
of  the  dead,  so  fold  up  your  discourse  that  their  virtues  nnty  be 
osjtwardly  shown,  while  their  vices  are  wrapped  up  in  silence." 

xvin. 

Talking  of  inscriptions — how  admirable  was  the  one  circu- 
lated at  Paris,  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  done  by 
F%*1  and  Bouchardoa— M  Statu*  Staium? 

XDC 

"This  ia  right,"  says  Epicurus,  "precisely  because  the  poo*, 
pb  are  displeased  with  it" 

HH  y  a  4  pmricr?  says  Chamfort— one  of  the  Kamkare  of 
Msrabeau — "que  tpute  idh  publique — tout*  convention  repue— 
iff  oas  mttiee  ear  elle  a  convenue  au plu$  grand  nombre" 

*  SiproJUer*  eupu"  says  the  great  African  bishop,  u  prima  id 

werum  pmlm  pud  mmm  mem  omnium  hominum  atteetmtur." 

How, 

▼ho  shall  decide  where  Doctors  disagree  f 


IV  ase  it  appears  that,  ia  all  ages,  the  most  preposterous 
Has  have  been  received  as  truths  by  at  least  the  mens  omi 


falsi- 
omaiam 
aeusiaunt.   Aa  lor  the  asaa  saeos— how  are  we  ever  to  determiae 
what  that  is! 
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This  book*  could  never  have  been  popular  out  of  Germa- 
ny.    It  is  too  simple — too  direct— too  obvious — too  bold not 

sufficiently  complex — to  be  relished  by  any  people  who  have  tho- 
roughly passed  the  first  (or  impulsive)  epoch  of  literary  civilisa- 
tion.    The  Germans  have  not  yet  pas*ed  this  first  epoch.    It  must 
lie  remembered  that  daring  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  they  lived 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing.     From  so  total  a  dark- 
ness, of  so  late  a  date,  they  could  not,  a*  a  nation,  have  as  yet 
fully  emerged  iuto  the  second  or  critical  opoch.     Individual  Ger- 
mans have  been  critical  in  the  best  sense — but  the  masses  urc  Un- 
leavened.    Literary  Germany  thus  presents  the  singular  spectacle 
of  the  impulsive  spirit  surrounded  by  the  critic*),  and,  of  course, 
in  some  measure  influenced  thereby,     England,  for  example,  haa 
advanced  far,  and  France  much  farther,  into  the  critical  epoch ; 
and  their  effect  on  the  German  mind  is  seen  in  the  wildly  anoma- 
lous condition  of  the   German   literature  at  large.      That  this 
latter  will  be  improved  by  age,  however,  should  never  be  main- 
tained.    As  the  impulsive  spirit  subsides,  and  the  critical  uprises, 
there  will  appear  the  polished  insipidity  of  the  later  England,  or  ' 
.  that  ultimate  throe  of  taste  which  has  found  its  best  exemplifica- 
tion iu  Sue.     At  present  the  German  literature  resembles  no  other 
oa  the  face  of  the  earth — for  it  is  the  result  of  certain  conditions 
which,  before  this  individual  instance  of  thoir  fulfilment,   have 
never  been  fulfilled.     And  this  anomalous  state  to  which  (  refer 
it  the  source  of  our  anomalous  criticism  upon  what  that  state  pro- 
duces— is  the  source  of  the  grossly  conflicting  opinions  about  Ger- 
man letters.    For  my  own  part,  I  admit  the  German  vigor,  the 
German  directness,  boldness,  imagination,  and  some  other  qualities 
of  impulse,  just  as  I  am  willing  to  admit  and  admire  these  quali- 
ties in  the  first  (or  impulsive)  epochs  of  British  and  French  letters. 
At  the  German  criticism,  however,  I  cannot  refrain  from  laughing 
all  the  more  heartily,  all  the  more  seriously  I  hear  it  praised.    Not 
'.hat,  in  detail,  it  affects  me  as  an  absurdity— but  in  the  adaptation 
of  its  details.    It  abounds  in  brilliant  bubbles  of  euggeetion,  but 
those  rise  and  sink  and  jostle  each  other,  until  the  whole  vorte* 
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of  thought  ill  which  they  originate  k  one  indistinguishable  chaos 
ef  froth.  The  German  criticism  is  unsettled,  and  can  only  be 
settled  by  time.  At  present  it  suggests  without  demonstrating, 
or  convincing,  or  effecting  any  definite  purpose  under  the  sua 
We  read  it,  nib  our  foreheads,  and  a*k  "  What  then  r  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  prefer  even  Voltaire  to  Goethe,  and  hold 
Maeaulay  to  |kmscs»  more  of  the  true  critical  spirit  than  Augustus 
William  and  Frederick  Schlcgel  combined.  -  Thiodolf "  is  called 
by  Foque  his  a  moat  successful  work/'  He  would  not  have  spo- 
ken thus  had  he  oonsidcred  it  his  best  It  is  admirable  of  its  kind 
—but  its  kind  can  newer  be  appreciated  by  Americans.  It  will 
abet  them  much  as  would  a  grasp  of  the  hand  from  a  man  of 
iee.  Even  the  exquisite  "  Undine  "  is  too  chilly  for  our  people, 
and,  generally,  lor  our  epoch.  Wc  hare  less  imagination  and 
warmer  sympathies  than  the  age  which  preceded  us.  It  would 
have  done  Foquo  more  ready  and  fuller  justice  than  ours.  Has 
saj  one  remarked  the  striking  similarity  in  tone  between  u  Un- 
dine* and  the !  •  Litem"  of  Muscros  I 

XXL 
What  can  be  more  soothing,  at  once  to  a  man's  Pride  and 
to  his  Conscience,   than  the   conviction  that,   in   taking    ven- 
geance on  his  enemies  tor  Injustice  done  him,  he  has  simply  to  do 

taess  justks  in  return  f 

'  XXII 

BleMcld,  the  author  of  *  Les  Premiers  Train  ds  V  Erudition 
UninrseUe?  defines  poetry*  as  "Tart  cfexprimer  le*  jxnsees 
per  tm  fiction?  The  Germans  have  two  works  in  full  accordance 
with  this  definition,  absurd  as  1t  is— the  terms  Dichtkunst,  the 
ait  of  fiction,  and  Dickie*,  to  feign— which  are  generally  used  for 
poetry  and  to  make  verses. 

XXIR 

Brown,  in  his   "Amusements,"  speaks  of  having  transfused 

the  blood  of  an  ass  into  the  veins  of  an  astrological  quack— 

and  there  nan  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  Hague's  progenitors  waa 

the  man. 

XXIV. 

Tbe  chief  portion  of  Professor  Espy's  theory  hat  bean  antici- 
pated by  Soger  bacon. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits,  generally,  of  the 
Magasino  Literature  of  America,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  its  extent  or  influence.  The  Topic— Magasino  Literature— is 
therefore  an  important  one.  In  a  few  years  its  importance  will  bo 
found  to  have  increased  in  •reotnctricil  ratio.  The  wlmle  tendency 
of  the  age  is  Mngtuiitc-wwd.  The  Quarterly  Reviews  have  neper 
bven  popular.  Not  only  arc  they  too  stilted,  (by  way  of  keeping  up  a 
due  dignity,)  but  they  make  a  point,  with  tlie  same  end  in  view, 
or  discussing  only  topics  which  are  caviare  to  the  many,  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  have  only  a  conventional  interest  even  with  the 
few.  Their  issues,  also,  are  at  too  long  intervals  ;  their  subjects 
get  cold  before  being  served  up.  In  a  word,  their  ponderosity  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  rusk  of  the  age*  We  now  demand 
the  light  artillery  of  the  intellect ;  we  need  the  curt,  the  condens- 
ed, the  pointed,  the  readily  diffused— in  plane  of  the  verbose,  the 
detailed,  the  voluminous,  the  inaccessible.  On  tho  other  hand, 
the  lightness  of  tho  artillery  should  not  degenerate  into  popgun- 
nery — by  which  term  we  may  designate  the  character  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  newspaper  press — their  sole  legitimate  ob- 
ject being  the  discussion  of  ephemeral  matters  in  an  ephemeral 
manner.  Whatever  talent  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  daily 
journals,  and  in.  many  cases  this  talent  is  \ery  great,  still  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  catching,  currenU  calamo,  each  topic  as  it 
flits  before  the  eye  of  the  public,  must  of  course  materially  narrow 
the  limits  of  their  power.  The  bulk  and  the  |ieriod  of  issue  of 
the  monthly  magasines,  seem  to  be  precUcly  adapted,  if  not  to  all 
the  literary  wants  of  the  day,  at  least  to  the  largest  and  most 
imperative,  as  well  as  the  most  consequential  portion  of  them. 

XXVL 

My  friend ,  can  never  commence  what  he  fancies  a  poem 

(he  is  a  fanciful  man,  after  all)  without  first  elaborately  "  invo- 
king the  Muses."  Like  so  many  she-dogs  of  John  of  Nivcllce, 
however,  the  more  he  invokes  them,  the  more  they  decline 
obeying  the  invocation. 

XXVIL 

The  noeo  of  a  mob  is  its  imagination.  By  this,  at  any  time,  it 
can  be  quietly  led. 
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There  lies  a  deep  And  tealcd  well 

Within  700  leaf/  forest  hid, 
Warns  pent  and  lonely  waters  twefl 

lt$  cvttf*e$  thill  and  drear  amid 

'  This  putting  the  adjective  after  the  noun  is,  merely,  an  inexco* 
table  Gallicism ;  bat  the  putting  the  ^position  after  the  noun  w 
alien  to  all  language,  and  in  opposition  to  all  its  principles.  Such 
things,  in  general,  serve  only  to  betray  the  versifier's  poverty  of 
resource ;  and,  when  an  inversion  of  this  kind  occurs,  we  say  to 
ourselves,  M  Here  the  poet  lacked  the  skill  to  make  out  his  line 
without  distorting  the  natural  or  colloquial  order  of  the  words." 
Xow  and  then,  however,  wo  must  refer  the  error  not  to  deficiency 
of  skill,  but  to  something  far  less  defensible — to  an  idea  that  such 
t  things  belong  to  the  essence  of  poetry — that  it  needs  them  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  prose — that  we  are  poetical,  in  a  word,  very  much 
in  the  ratio  of  our  unprosaicalness  at  these  points.  Even  while 
employing  the  phrase  M  poetic  license," — a  phrase  which  has  to 
answer  for  an  in6nity  pf  sins — people  who  think  in  this  way  seem 
to  hare  an  indistinct  conviction  that  the  license  in  question  m* 
valves  a  necessity  of  being  adopted.  The  true  artist  will  avail 
himself  of  no  "license*9  whatever.  The  very  word  will  disgust 
him;  Ibr H  says — "Since  you  seem  unable  to  manage  without 
these  peccadillo  advantages,  you  must  have  them,  I  suppose ;  and 
the  world,  half-shutting  its  eyes,  will  do  its  best  not  to  see  the 
awkwardness  which  they  stamp  upon  your  poem/* 

Few  things  have  greater  tendency  than  inversion,  to  render 
verse  feeble  and  ineffective.  In  most  cases  where  a  lino  is  spoken 
of  as  u  forcible,"  tlie  force  may  be  referred  to  directness  of  expres- 
sion. A  vast  majority  of  the  pasaages  which  have  become  house* 
hold  through  frequent  quotation,  owe  their  popularity  either  to 
this  directness,  or,  in  general,  to  the  scorn  of  u  poetic  license." 
In  short,  aa  regards  verbal  construction,  (As  mart  prosaic  a  poet- 
ical style  is,  the  better.  Through  this  species  of  prosaicism,  Cow- 
per,  with  scarcely  one  of  the  higher  poetical  elements,  came  very 
■car  making  his  age  fancy  him  the  equal  of  Pope  {  and  to  the 
aaase  cause  are  attributable  three-fourths  of  that  unusual  point 
and  force  for  which  Moore  is  distinguished.  It  is  the  prosaieum 
of  these  two  writers  to  which  is  owing  their  especial  quoiabilily. 
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Ths  Itovsreml  Arthur  Owe'*  «Baiu\  a  Mystery,"  l«vin<r  been  en» 
gnjs^tf  «T^ 

An  entertaining  htoory, 
l*ititled"8aultaMyst«ry," 
Hm  recently  been  puMixhcd  by  tho  Reverend  Arthur  Case. 

Tlie  pnetn  ift  dramatic. 
A  j  »  And  ihs  wit  of  it  »  attic, 

And  its  teaching*  are  empliatie  iif  the  doctrines  orthodox. 

But  Mr.  Poo,  tlie  poet, 
-^  Declare*  he  cannot  go  it— 

'    Hat  the  book  it  verv  stupid,  or  nometlitng  of  that  soft: 
And  Green,  of  the  Empori- 
.    .  ...     Urn,  tell*  a  kindred  story, 

And  swears  hies  any  tory  that  it  is'nt  worthagroat 
But  mau$po  all  die  croaking 
Of  the  Haven  and  the  jokm* 
Of  the  verdant  little  fellow  of  the  nsed  to  be  review. 

The  People,  in  derision 
n       .    .      .    9{  U,cir  ""Pudent  dccMon, 
Have  declared,  without  division,  that  tlie  Mystery  will  da 

Tho  truth,  of  course,  rather  injure*  im  epigram  than  otherwise  ? 
and  nobody  will  think  the  Worse  of  the  one  above,  when  I  say 
that,  at  the  date  of  its  first  appearance,  I  had  expressed  no  opin- 
ion whatever  of  the  poem  to  which  it  refers.  «  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,"  Ac.  Whenever  a  book  is  abused,  people  take  it  for  grant- 
ed  that  it  is  /  who  have  been  abusing  it. 

Latterly  I  have  read  «  Saul,"  and  agree  with  tho  epigrammatist, 
that  it  "  will  do  "—whoever  attempts  to  wade  through  it.    It  will 
do,  also,  for  trunk-paper.    The  author  is  ri^ht  in  calling  it  «  A 
Mystery :"— for  a  most  unfathomable  mystery  it  is.     When  I  got 
to  tlie  end  of  it,  I  found  it  more  mysterious  than  ever—and  it  was 
really  a  mystery  how  I  ever  did  get  to  the  end— which  I  half  fan- 
cied that  somebody  had  cut  off,  in  a  fit  of  ill-will  to  the  critics. 
I  have  heard  not  a  syllable  about  the  "Mystery,0  of  late  days. 
-The  People"  seem  to  have  forgotten  it;  and  Mr.  Coxe's  friends 
should  advertise  it  under  the  head  of  «•  Mysterious  Disappearance" 
—that  is  to  say,  the  disappearance  of  a  Mystery. 
*l  XXX  i 

The  vospopuli,  so  much  talked  about  to  so  little  purpose,  is, 
possibly,  that  very  vox  et  preterm  nihil  which  the  emmtryaea,  hi 
Catullus,  mistook  for  a  nightingale. 
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The  pun  Imagination  chooses,  fron.  «tt«r  *«*<?  or  2fc 
Amtfe  onl j  the  most  combinable  thing*  hitherto  uncombmed ; 
the  compound,  -  m  general  rule,  partaking,  in  character,  of  beauty, 
or  anbiimity,  in  the  ratio  of  the  respective  beauty  or  sublimity  or 
the  things  combined-which  are  themselves  still  to  be  coiisidered 
as  atomic-thai  is  to  say,  as  previous  combinations.  But,  as  often 
analogously  happens  in  physical  chemistry,  so  not  unfrequently 
doeak  oeeir  in  this  chemistry  of  the  intellect,  that  the  udm.xture  . 
of  two  elements  results  in  a  something  that  has  nothing  of  the 
awalities  of  on*  of  them,  or  even  nothing  of  the  qualities  of 
either.  .  •  Thus,  the  range  of  Imagination  is  unlimited.  Its 
materials  extend  throughout  the  univerae.  Even  out  of  deformi- 
ties it  fabricates  that  Beauty  which  is  at  once  its  solo  object  and 
iu  inevitable  test.  But,  in  general,  the  richness  or  force  of  the 
matters  combined ;  the  facility  of  discovering  combmable  novelty 
worth  aombining ;  and,  especially,  the  absolute  "  chemical  combi- 
natkm"  of  the  completed  mam— aro  the  particulars  to  be  regarded 
in  ow  estimate  of  Imagination.  It  is  this  thorough  harmony  of 
an  imaginative  work  which  so  often  causes  it  to  be  undervalued 
by  ihethowghtlesa,  through  the  character  of  ebiou*ne9$  which  is 
Mperiftstoel  We  are  apt  to  find  ourselves  asking  why  it  is  that 
tkm*  combinations  have  never  been  imagined  before. 

XXXH. 
la  examining  trivial  details,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  essential 

nneralttim.    Thns  M ,  in  making  a  to-do  about  the  "  typo- 

Jraphksa  mistakes99  in  his  book,  has  permitted  the  printer  to 
wiTimi  a  scolding  which  he  did  richly  deserve— a  scolding  for  a 
"iypograpbkal  mistake99  of  really  vital  importance— the  mistake 
of  hawing  printed  tbo  book  at  all 

XXXIDL 

It  baa  been  weH  said  of  the  French  orator,  Dupm,  that  "  be 

•pokA  -  nobody  else,  the  language  of  everybody  ;9'  and  thua 

hiTmnmcr  teems  to  be  ciactly  conversed  m  that  of  the  Frog- 

pom**  Emhoists,  who,  on  nccount  of  the  familiar  lone  in  which 

%  tbeyfep  their  os**rf  phrases,  may  be  said  to  speak,  aa  everybody. 

'  the  language  of  nobody-thai  is  to  any,  a  hmguage  emphatically 
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He  (Bulwer)  it  the  most  accomplished  writer  of  the  most  aceom* 
plished  era  of  English  Letters;  practicing  all  styles  and  classes  of  enmposi- 
ticto,  and  emiuent  b  all— novelist,  dramatist,  poet»  historian,  moral  pMktso- 
pbetv  essayist,  critic,  political  painplileteer ;— in  each  superior  to  all  others, 
and  only  rivalled  in  each  by  himself—  Ward—mutkor  of"  Trnn&ine? 

The  M  only  rivalled  in  each  by  himself,99  here,  puts  me  in  mind 
of 

None  but  himself  can  bo  his  parslleL 

But  surely  Mr.  Ward  (who,  although  ho  did  writo  "  Do  Vcro,99 
is  by  no  menus  a  fool)  could  never  have  put  to  paper,  in  his  sober 
Senses,  anything  so  absurd  as  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  with- 
out stopping  at  every  third  word,  to  hold  his  sides,  or  thrust  his 
pocket-handkerchief  into  his  mouth.  If  the  serious  intention  \» 
insisted  upon,  however,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  opinion  is  the 
mere  opinion  of  a  writer  remarkable  for  no  other  good  trait  than 
his  facility  at  putting  his  readers  to  sleep  according  to  rules  Addi- 
sonian, and  with  Ihc  least  possible  loss  of  labor  and  time.  But 
as  the  mere  opinion  of  even  a  Jeffrey  or  a  Macaulay,  I  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  meet  it  with  another. 

As  a  novelist,  then,  Bulwer  is  fhr  more  than  respectable ;  al- 
though generally  inferior  to  Scott,  Godwin,  D9Isrncli,  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  8ue,  Dumas,  Dickens,  the  author  of  "  Ellen  Wareham,"  and 
the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  several  others.  From  the  lis: «.;' 
foreign  novels  I  could  select  a  hundred  which  he  could  neither 
have  written  nor  conceived.  As  a  dramatist,  he  deserves  more 
credit,  although  he  receives  less.  Ilia  "  Richelieu,99  "  Money,'9  and 
'Lady of  Lyons,99  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  opening  the 
public  eyes  to  the  true  value  of  what  is  eu]>erciliously  termed 
"stage  effect99  in  the  hands  of  one  able  to  manage  iL  But  if 
commendable  at  this  point,  his  dramas  fail  cgrcgiously  in  points 
more  important;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  ho  can  bo  said  to  have 
written  a  good  play,  only  when  we  think  of  him  in  connexion  with 
the  still  more  contemptible  "old-dramatist99  imitators  who  are  Iiis 
contemporaries  and  friends.  As  historian,  he  is  sufficiently  digni- 
fied, sufficiently  ornate,  and  more  than  sufficiently  self-sufficient. 
Hk)  "Athens9'  would  have  received  an  Etonian  priw,  and  has  alt 
the  happy  air  of  an  Etonian  prise-essay  re-vatii|»ed.  His  political 
pamphlets  are  very  good  as  political  pamphlets  and  very  disrepu- 
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labia  m  anything  eke.  Hk  essays  leave  no  doubt  upon  any 
baerjr*e  miad  thai,  with  the  writer,  they  have  been  essays  indeed. 
Bis  criticism  is  really  beneath  contempt.  Bis  moral  philosophy 
is  the)  Most  ridiculous  of  all  the  moral  philosophies  that  ever  have 
boost  imagined  upon  earth. 

**  The  am  of  sense,"  says  Helvctius,  w  those  idols  of  the  un- 
taiakiag ,  are  very  far  inferior  to  the  men  of  passions.  It  is  the 
atratg  passions  which,  rescuing  us  from  sloth,  can  alone  impart  to 
aa  that  coatiuaoas  mad  earnest  attention  necessary  to  great  intcl- 
lacisuil  efforts." 

When  the  Swi»s  philosopher  hero  speaks  of  "inferiority,"  he 
refers  to  inferiority  in  worldly  success : — by  "  men  of  sense1'  lie 
laterals  indolent  men  of  genius.  And  liulwcr  is,  emphatically, 
ooo  of  the  ••awn  of  passions"  contemplated  in  tho  apothegm. 
His  passions,  with  opportunities,  nave  made  him  what  he  is. 
Urged  by  a  rabid  ambition  to  do  much,  in  doing  nothing  he  would 
merely  have  proved  himself  an  idiot  Something  be  has  done. 
la  aiming  at  Cricbton,  he  has  hit  the  target  an  inch  or  two  above 
Harrison  Aiasworta.  Not  to  such  intellects  belong  the  honors  of 
aaiversality.  His  works  bear  about  them  the  un  mistaken  bio  in- 
dications of  mere  talent— talent,  I  grant,  of  an  unusual  order,  and 
aartared  to  to  eitreme  of  development  with  a  very  tender  and 
elaborate  care.  Nevertheless,  it  is  talent  still.  Genius  it  is  nut. 
And  the  proof  is,  that  while  we  often  fancy  ourselves  about  to 
be  enkindled  beneath  its  influence,  (airly  enkindled  wo  never  are. 
That  Balwer  is  import,  follows  as  a  corollary  from  what  has  been 
already  said : — for  to  speak  of  a  poet  without  genius,  is  merely 
to  pat  forth  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms. 

XXXV. 
la  the  tale  proper — where  there  is  no  space  for  development 
of  caaracter  or  for  great  profusion  and  variety  of  incident — mere 
tmutructfo*  is,  of  course,  far  more  imperatively  demanded  than 
in  the  novel  Defective  plot,  in  this  latter,  may  escape  observa- 
tion, bat  in  the  tale,  never.  Most  of  our  tale-writers,  however, 
neglect  the  distinction.  They  seem  to  begin  their  stories  without 
knowing  how  they  are  to  end ;  and  their  ends,  generally,— like 
as  nanny  governments  of  Trineulo  -appear  to  have  forgotten  their 
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Q^minm,  within  reasonable  limiu,  is  not  only  not  to  be 
regarded  as  affect  tion,  but  has  its  proper  uses,  in  aiding  a  fan 
tastw  effect  Miss  Barrett  will  nftbrd  me  two  examples.  In  some 
lines  to  a  Dog,  she  says : 

Leap!  thy  broad  tail  waves  a  light 
Leap,,  th  v  ftlcndcr  feet  are  bright 


Canopied  iii  frNwus. 
Leap  I  Urate  tn^lled  c_.  _ 
Flicker  utrnngcly  fiiir  and  fine 


Leap!  those  tn*<ofied  cam  of  Umbo 


Down  their  golden  inch**. 
And  again— in  the  " Song  of  a  Tree-Spirit." 
TIk»  Divine  impulnioti  cleaves 
In  dim  movement*  to  the  leaves 
front  and  liflrd—dropt  and  lifted— 
In  tho  sun-light  greenly  »ifted— 
In  the  **nliftht  and  the  moon-light 
vrecnljf  uiflrd  through  the  trees. 
Ever  watte  tlie  Men  tret* 
In  the  nh/ht-lifflu  and  the  moonMahL 
With  a  ruffling  of  gix*n  brandies 
Shaded  of  to  resonance* 
Never  stirred  by  rain  or  brccse, 

The  thoughts  here  belong  to  a  high  order  of  poetry,  but  could 
not  have  been  wrought  into  effective  expression,  without  the  aid 
of  those  repetitions— those  unusual  phrnsos-thoso  quaintnam, 
^*  w.'  which  il  h*»  ***"  too  long  the  fashion  to  censure,  in- 
discnminately,  under  the  one  general  head  of  "  affectation."  No 
poet  will  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  two  extracts  I  have  here 
given ;  but  no  doubt  there  are  »ome  who  will  find  it  hard  to 
reconcile  the  psyclml  impossibility  of  refraining  from  admiration, 
with  the  too-hastily  attained  mental  conviction  that,  crttkallv 
there  is  nothing  to  admire. 

XXXVII. 

Moxart  declared,  on  his  dcath-bed,  that  he  «  began  to  see  what 

may  be  done  in  music ;"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Do  Meyer  and 

the  rest  of  the  spaamodisU  will,  eventually,  begin  to  understand 

what  may  art  be  done  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

xxxvm 

For  my  part  I  agree  with  Joshua  Barnes :  nobody  but  Solomon 
could  hare  written  the  Iliad.  The  catalogue  of  ships  was  the 
work  of  Robins.  ^ 
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I*  (Mien's  "American  Review"  for  October,  1846,  a  gen- 
Octtttn,  well  known  for  his  scholarship,  has  a  forcible  piper  on 
«  The  Scotch  School  of  Philosophy  and  Criticism.1'  Bui  although 
the  pnper  w  M  forcible,"  it  presents  the  most  singular  admixture  of 
error  and  truth—the  one  doretailed  into  the  other,  after  a  fashion 
which  is  novel  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Were  I  to  designate  in  a 
few  words  what  the  whole  article  demonstrated,  I  should  my 
"the  lolly  of  not  beginning  at  the  beginning — of.  neglecting  the 
giant  lIowttBeaa's  advice  to  his  friend  Ram."  Here  is  a  passage 
from  the  essay  in  question : 

The  Doctors  [Gempbell  and  Johnson]  both  charge  Pope  with  error  and 
awseafetency :— error  in  *oppo*ing  tlint  in  Bnglinh,  «f  metrical  lint*  unequal 
in  lav  number  of  tyUablee  and  promnmeed  in  equal  times,  the  longer  suggests 
celerity  (tins  being  the  principle  of  the  Alexandrine :)— inconsistency,  in  that 
hfm  Mm i  elf  wm*  the  mine  contrivance  to  conrey  the  contrary  idea  of 
shnrneiis.  But  why  hi  English  f  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  disputed  that,  iii 
Ike  hexameter  verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins— which  U  the  model  in  this 
•Mrtter— what  b  cfetinjnrished  as  the  M  dactylic  line  *  was  uniformly  applied 
In  csuriss  velnelty.  How  was  it  to  do  so  f  Simply  from  the  fact  of  bettor, 
prunuuncsd  in  an  equal  time  with,  while  containing  a  greater  number  of 
syllables  or *  bars "  tlian  the  ordinary  or  average  measure ;  ax.  on  the 
ether  band,  the  spondaic  line;  composed  of  the  minimnm  number,  was,  upon 
the  same  principle,  used  U>  indicate  slowness.  80,  loo,  of  the  Alexandrine 
hi  English  versification.  No,  says  Campbell,  there  is  a  difference :  the 
Alexandrine  in  not  hi  fret,  like  the  dactylic  line,  pronounced  hi  the  common 
time.  But  does  this  alter  the  principle?  What  h  the  rationale  of  Metre, 
wbetber  the  classical  hexameter  or  the  English  heroic  P 

I  have  written  an  essay  on  the  "  Rationale  of  Verse,"  in  which 
the  whole  topic  b  surveyed  abinitio,  and  with  reference  to  general 
and  immutable  principles.  To  this  essay  I  refer  Mr.  Bristed.  In 
the  meantime,  without  troubling  myself  to  ascertain  whether 
Doctors  Johnson  and  Campbell  are  wrong,  or  whether  Pope  is 
wrong,  or  whether  the  reviewer  is  right  or  wrong,  at  this  point  or 
at  thai,  let  me  succinctly  state  what  is  the  truth  on  the  topics  at 
issue.  And  fint;  the  same  principles,  in  atf.  cases,  govern  mil 
Torse.  What  is  true  in  English  is  true  in  Greek.  Secondly  ;  in 
a  series  of  Knee,  if  one  line  contains  more  syllable  than  the  law 
sf  the  verse  demands,  and  if,  nevertheless,  this  line  is  pronounced 
In  the  same  time,  upon  the  whole,  as  the  rest  of  the  lines,  then 
this  line  suggests  celerity— on  account  of  the  increased  rapidity 
of  enunciation  required.    Thus  in  the  Greek  hexameter  the  dec- 
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tylic  lines— those  most  abounding  in  dactyls— serve  best  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  rapid  motion.    The  spondaic  lines  convey  that 
of  slowness..    Thirdly;  it  is  a  gross  mUtakc  to  suppose  that  the 
Greek  dactylic  line  is  M  the  model  in  this  matter  "— the  matter  of 
the  English  Alexandrine.     The  Greek  dactylic  line  is  of  the 
same  number  of  feet— bars— beats— pulsations— as  the  ordinary 
dactylic  spondaic  lines  among  which  it  occurs.     But  the  Alexuu. 
drine  is  longer  by  one  foot— by  one  pulsation— than  the  pentum- 
eters  among  which  it  arises.     For  its  pronunciation  it  demands 
more  time,  and  therefore,  ccterie  paribus,  it  would  well  serve  to 
convey  the  impression  of  length,  or  duration,  and  thus,  indirectly, 
of  slowness.     I  say  ceteris  paribus.     But,  by  varying  conditions, 
We  can  effect  a  total  change  in  the  impression  conveyed.     When 
the  idea  of  slowness  is  conveyed  by  the  Alexandrine,  it  ia  not 
conveyed  by  any  slower  enunciation  of  syllables— that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  directly  conveyed— but  indirectly,  through  the  idea  of 
length  in  the  whole  line.     Now,  if  we  wish  to  convey,  by  means 
of  an  Alexandrine,  the  impression  of  velocity,  we  readily  do  so 
by  giving  rapidity  to  our  enunciation  of  the  syllables  composing 
the  several  feet.    To  effect  this,  however,  we  must  have  morn 
syllables,  or  we  shall  get  through  the  whole  line  too  quickly  for 
the  intended  time.    To  get  more  syllables,  all  we  have  to  60,  is 
to  use,  tn  place  of  iambuses,  what  our  prosodies  call  anapmsts.* 
Thus  in  the  lino, 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the  main, 
the  syllables  "  the  unbend  »  form  an  anapmst  and,  demanding 
unusual  rapidity  of  enunciation,  in  order  that  we  may  get  them 
in  the  ordinary  time  of  an  iambus,  serve  to  suggest  celerity.  By 
the  elision  of  *  in  the,  as  is  customary,  the  whole  of  the  intended 
effect  i*  lost;  for  thf unbend  is  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
iambus.     In  a  word,  whenever  an  Alexandrine  expresses  celerity, 

•I  use  the  pmsodfial  word  ^anaposC  merely  because  here  I  hare  no 
space  to  show  what  \he  reviewer  will  admit  I  hare  distinctly  shown  in  the 
essay  referred  to— via:  that  the  additional  syllable  nrtrodnoed,  does  not 
make  the  font  an  anaptest,  or  the  equivalent  of  an  anapast,  and  that,  if  it 
did.  it  would  spoil  the  line.  On  this  topic,  and  on  all  topics  connected  with 
verse,  there  is  not  a  prosody  m  existence  which  is  not  a  mere  jumble  of  the 
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we  ahull  fad  li  to  contain  one  or  more  anapaest — the  wore 
aaapette,  the  more  decided  the  impression.  But  the  tendency 
•f  the  Alexandrine  consisting  merely  of  the  usual  iambuses,  is 
to  convey  slowoeat— although  it  conveys  tltis  idea  feebly,  on 
account  of  conveying  it  indirectly.  It  follows,  from  what  1  have 
said,  thai  the  common  pentameter,  interspersed  with  anapaests, 
would  better  convey  celerity  than  the  Alexandrine  interspersed 
with  them  in  a  similar  degree ; — and  it  unquestionably  does. 

XI* 

This  "species  of  nothingness"  is  quite  as  reasonable,  at  all 
events,  as  any  "  kind  of  something- ness."  See  Cowley's  "  Crea- 
tion,   where, 

Aa  sarin  fill  Mnil  tf AtT  *-4  -fl ' 

ILL 

If  any  ambitious  man  have  a  fancy  to  revolutionise,  at  one 
effort,  the  universal  world  of  human  thought,  human  opinion,  and 
human  sentiment,  the  opportunity  is  his  own — the  road  to  im- 
mortal renown  h>s  straight,  open,  and  unencumbered  before  him. 
All  thai  be  has  to  do  is  to  write  and  publish  a  very  little  book. 
Its  title  should  be  simple— a  few  plain  words—'1  My  Heart  Laid 
Bare."    Bui— this  little  book  must  be  true  to  iU  title. 

Now,  is  R  not  very  singular  that,  with  the  rabid  thirst  for 
notoriety  which  distinguishes  so  many  of  mankind — so  many, 
too,  who  earn  not  a  fig  what  is  thought  of  them  after  death,  there 
should  not  be  found  one  man  having  sufficient  hardihood  to  write 
this  Rule  book?  To  write,  I  say.  There  are  ten  thousand  men 
who,  if  the  book  were  once  written,  would  laugh,  at  the  notion 
of  being  disturbed  by  its  publication  during  their  life,  and  who 
could  not  even  conceive  why  they  should  object  to  its  being  pun- 
ished after  their  death.  But  to  write  it— Mere  is  the  rub.  No 
naau  dare  write  it  No  man  ever  will  dare  write  it.  No  man 
etuis?  write  it,  even  if  he  dared.  The  paper  would  shrivel  and 
Mane  at  every  touch  of  the  fiery  pen. 

XUL 
AD  thai  the  man  of  genius  demands  for  his  exaltation  is 
SMwalssatteriassotion.    It  makes  no  difference  whither  tends  the 
■nsJeu  "  whether  for  him  or  against  him— and  it  is  absolutely 
af  m  cousequence  "  wkmt  is  the  matter/9 
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To  converse  well,  we  need  the  cool  tact  of  talent-r-to  talk 
well,  the  glowing  ahandon  of  genius.  Men  of  very  high  ge- 
nius, however,  talk  at  one  time  very  well,  at  another  t*ry  ill : 
— well,  when  they  have  full  time,  full  scope,  and  a  symfmthetio 
listener : — ill,  when  they  fear  interruption  and  ere  annoyed  by 
the  impossibility  of  exhausting  the  topic  during  that  pellicular 
talk.  The  partial  genius  is  flashy — scrappy.  The  true  genius 
shudders  at  incompleteness — imperfection — and  usually  prefers 
silence  to  saying  the  something  which  is  not  everything  that 
should  be  said.  Ho  is  so  filled  with  his  theme  that  he  is  dumb, 
first  from  not  knowing  how  to  begin,  where  there  seems  eternally 
beginning  behind  beginning,  and  secondly  from  perceiving  his 
true  end  nt  so  infinite  a  distance.  Sometimes,  dashing  into  a 
subject,  he  blunders,  hesitates,  stops  short,  slicks  fust,  and 
because  he  has  beerf  overwhelmed  by  the  rush  and  multiplicity 
of  his  thoughts,  his  hearers  sneer  at  his  inability  to  think.  8uch 
a  man  finds  his  proper  element  in  those  "  great  occasions  n  which 
confound  and  prostrate  the  general  intellect. 

Nevertheless,  by  his  conversation,  the  influence  of  the  conver- 
sationist upon  mankind  in  general,  is  more  decided  than  that  of 
the  talker  by  his  talk :— :thc  latter  invariably  talks  to  best  purpose 
with  his  pen.  And  good  conversationists  arc  more  rare  than 
respectable  talkers.  I  know  many  of  the  latter;  and  of  the  former 
only  five  or  six : — among  whom  I  can  call  to  mind,  just  now,  Mr. 
Willi*,  Mr  J.  T.  8.  Sullivan,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  W.  M.  R.,  of 
Petersbug,  Va„  and  Mrs.  8— d,  formerly  of  New  York.  Most 
people,  in  conversing,  force  us  to  curse  our  stars  that  our  lot  was 
not  cast  among  the  African  nation  mentioned  by  Eudoxus — the 
savages  who  having  no  mouths,  never  opened  them,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  And  yet,  if  denied  mouth,  some  persona  whom  I 
have  in  my  eye  would  contrive  to  chatter  on  still — as  they  do 
now — through  the  nose. 

XLIV. 
I  cannot  tell  how  it  happens,  but,  unless,  now  and  then,  in  a 
ease  of  portrait-painting,  very  few  of  our  artists  can  justly  be 
held  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  by  Apelles  to  Protogenes — that 
of  "  being  too  natural." 
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It  was  a  pile  of  Ike  orster,  which  yieltled  (he  precious  pearls  of  the 
Steth,  and  the  artist  had  judiciously  pumted  some  with  their  lips  parted, 
ssd  shewing  within  the  large  preeitat*  fruit  in  the  attainment  of  which 
tyeni«h  tonality  had  already  jwuml  itself  ca|jable  of  ercr/  peril,  as  well 
si  seerj  crime.  At  mice  true  and  poetical,  no  comment  could  have  bees 
aire  errors,  Ac— Mr.  Steams'  Dmmsei  of  Dmritn. 

Body  of  Bacchus  I— only  think  of  poetical  beauty  in  the  counte- 
nance of  i*  gaping  oyster  I 

And  how  natural,  hi  an  age  so  fanciful,  to  believe  that  the  stsrs  and 
Many  groups  beheld  in  the  new  world  for  the  first  time  by  the  native  of  the 
eh!  were  especially  assigned  for  its  government  and  protection. 

Now,  if  by  the  old  world  be  meant  the  east,  and  by  the  new 
world  the  west,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  art  the  stars  seen 
ia  the  one  which  cannot  be  equally  seen  in  the  other.  Mr.  Simms 
has  abundant  faults— or  had  ;— among  which  inaccurate  English, 
a  proocncH  to  revolting  images,  and  pet  phrases,  are  the  most 
noticeable.  Nevertheless,  leaving  out  of  the  question  Brockden 
Brown  and  Hawthorne,  (who  are  each  a  genu$t)  he  is  immeasur- 
ably the  best,  writer  of  fiction  in  America.  He  has  more  vigor, 
acre  ineagiastton,  more  movement,  and  more  general  capacity 
than  all  mat  novelists  (save  Cooper)  combined. 

XLVL 

All  a  hi  hot  and  copper  sky* 

The  bloody  stm  at  noon 
Jest  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 

No  Digger  than  the  mooo.—OoLKmiMB. 

la  it  possible  thai  the  poet  did  not  know  the  apparent  di- 
aaneier  of  the  moon  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  sun  ? 

XLVIL 

Here  is  an  edition,*  which,  so  far  as  microscopical  excellence 
and  absolute  accuracy  of  typography  are  concerned,  might  well  be 
prefaced  with  the  phrase  of  the  Koran — '<  There  is  no  error  in 
Ihia  book."  We  cannot  call  a  single  inverted  o  an  error— eon 
wet  But  I  am  really  as  glad  of  having  found  that  inverted  o, 
an  ever  was  a  Columbns  or  an  Archimedes.  What,  after  all,  are 
continents  discovered,  or  silversmiths  exposed  T  Give  us  a  good 
e>  turned  upaide-down,  and  a  whole  herd  of  bibliomanic  Arguses 
;  h  for  years. 

•Cnmooni    Qeooa    11H, 
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That  sweet  tmilo  and  terciie— that  male  never  seen  but  upon  the  (ace 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead. — Earnut  Jfatlrmvcr*. 

Bulwer  is  not  the  man  to  look  n  stern  fact  in  tho  face*     He 

.  would  rather  setitnmeutnlixe  upon  a  vulgar  although  picturesque 

error.     Who  ever  really  saw  anything  but  horror  in  the  smile  of 

the  dead  1    We  so  earnestly  detirt  to  fancy  it  "  sweet M — that  is 

the  source  of  the  mistake ;  if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  a  mistake  in 

the  question. 

XLIX. 
The  misapplication  of  quotations  is  clever,  and  has  a  capital 
effect,  when  well  done ;  but  Lord  Brougham  has  not  exactly  that 
kind  of  capacity  which  the  thing  requires.  One  of  the  best  hits 
in  this  way  is  mode  by  Tieck,  and  I  have  lately  seen  it  appropria- 
ted, with  interesting  complacency,  in  an  English  magazine.  The 
author  of  the  "  Journey  into  the  Blue  Distance/'  is  giving  an 
account  of  some  young  ladies,  not  very  beautiful,  whom  he  caught 
in  mediit  rebut,  at  their  toilet.  "  They  were  curling  their  mon- 
strous heads,"  says  he,  "  at  Shaktptart  tayt  0/  the  wavet  in  a 

tlorm," 

L. 
Here  are  both  Dickens  and  Bulwer  perpetually  using  the 
adverb  "directly"  in  the  sense  of  "as  soon  as.*  "Directly  he 
came  I  did  so  and  so." — "  Directly  I  knew  it  I  stiid  this  and 
that."  But  observe  I — "  Ommmnr  is  hardly  taught,"  [in  the 
United  8tates,]  "  being  thought  an  unnecessary  basis  for  other 
learning."  I  quote  ••  America  and  her  Retomreet?  by  the  British 
Counsellor  at  Law.  John  Bristcd. 

LL 
At  Ermcnonville,  too,  there  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  Gallic 
rhythm  with  which  a  Frenchman  regards  the  English  verse. 
There  Oerardin  has  the  following  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Shenstone : 

Thin  plain  stnno 

To  William  Slrcnetone. 
In  hi*  writings  he  displayed 

A  mind  tinltiral; 
At  Leasnwea  he  laid 

Arcadian  greens  rural 

There  are  few  Parisian*,  speaking  English,  who  would  find  any* 
thiog  particularly  the  matter  with  this  epitaph. 
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Upon  ber  wm  lavished  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  mosl 
wrrect  taste,  mid  of  the  deepest  sensibility.  Human  triumph, 
In  nil  iKnl  In  mont  meriting  imd  Minimis,  now  went  Imynnd  Jhni 
which  she  «pcricncifl-or  never  but  In  the  ciiho  of  Tngllonl. 
Pot  what  arc  the  eitorled  adulations  lhal  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
»«,**•»?— what  eren  are  «ho  extensive  honors  of  the  popnlsr 
aethor— hia  far-renehing  fame— his  high  influence— or  the  moat 
devont  pnMfc  appreciation  of  hfc.  works— to  that  rapturous  appro- 
bation of  the  personal  woman— that  spontaneous,  instant,  present, 
and  palpable  applause— those  irrepressible  acclamations— those 
•foment  sighs  and  tears  which  the  idolised  Malibran  at  once 
heard,  and  saw,  and  deeply  feH  that  she  deserved  f  Her  brief 
cmr  was  one  gorgeous  drearo~-for  even  the  many  sad  intervals 
of  her  gnef  were  but  dust  in  the  balance  of  her  glory.  In  this 
book*  I  read  much  about  the  causes  which  curtailed  her  existence; 
and  there  seems  to  hang  around  them,  as  here  given,  an  indie- 
tmetneaa  which  the  fair  memorialist  tries  in  vain  to  illumine.  She 
•seme  never  to  approach  tho  full  truth.  She  sifcms  never  to 
reflect  that  the  apeedy  decease  was  but  a  condition  of  the 
raptnroos  Hfe.  Ho  thinking  person,  hearing  Mahbran  „„g.  could 
bare  doubted  that  she  would  die  m  the  spring  of  her  dnys.  8he 
oowded  agea  Into  hours.  She  left  tho  world  at  twenty-flvo, 
bating  existed  her  thousands  of  yenrs. 

Lilt 
.     A««^Wil»h^tlaitdsssaotwndlytl«i^pahWl^^a 
tlJTwMlaot  weep  ever  «bs  woss  of  lb.  wsadwsr  ef  Sw.tasrUnd.  - 
Mmtktw  RrtiMtr,  1807. 

^KtT^Mbg  damnation  round  the  land  -  to  some  purpose ; 
_*poa  the  render,  and  not  upon  the  author,  as  usual.  For  my 
•mrtT shall  be  one  of  the  damned ;  for  I  have  in  vain  endeavored 
to  ace  even  a  shadow  of  merit  in  anything  ever  written  by  either 
tf  the  Montgomeries.  ^ 

Btranire-thnt  I  should  heref  find  the  only  non^xecrable  bar  - 
Wfum  attempts  at  imitation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures ! 

f  fettlee****  over  *t  Dsaake  8pr*f ,  rt«  *********  *» 

m**.  **!  Jacob  ludea. 
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LV. 
Iu  my  reply  to  i!kj  letter  signed  "Ouii*,"  and  defending  Mr. 
Longfellow  from  certain  ohnrgi*  *itp|H»n*(l  to  have  lmvii  made 
agiiliiMt  hint  by  myself,  I  look  uoca«loii  to  nnsort  that  (,of  tlieeltms 
of  wilful  plagiarists  nine  out  of  ten  are  authors  of  establish*  d  repu- 
tation who  plunder  recondite,  neglected,  or  forgotten  book*."  f 
enme  to  this  conclusion  a  priori;  but  cx|K*rtctico  has  confirmed 
me  in  it.  Here  is  a  plagiarism  from  Clianiiing ;  and  as  it  is  per- 
petrnted  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  u  monthly  innguzinc,  tlie 
theft  seems  at  w«r  with  my  assertion — until  it  is  seen  Unit  the- 
roagasinc  in  question  is  Campbell's  u  New  Monthly  "  for  Aujuit, 
1828.  Channing,  at  thnt  time,  wns  comparatively  unknown; 
and,  beside*,  the  plagiarism  tip|>eiii-cd  in  a  foreign  country,  whore 
there  wo*  little  probability  of  detection.  Channing,  in  his  essay 
on  Buonaparte,  says :    • 

We  would  observe  thnt  military  talent,  even  of  the  highest  order,  is  tar 
from  holding  the  first  place  among  intellccttial  cndowmcr.'.s.  It  is  tine  of  tho 
lower  forms  of  genius,  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  the  higticst  and  ridiest 

objects  of  thought Still  the  chief  work  of  a  general  is  to  apply  |>hyat- 

eal  force— to  remove  physical  nbtf  ruction* — to  avail  hiiuwlf  of  physical  aids 
and  advantages  to  act  on  matter— to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  mountain*, 
and  huintin  nin/clcs;  and  thc«c  arc  not  (lie  higlicst  objects  of  mind,  nor  do 
they  dcninntt  intelligence  of  the  highe»t  order: — nml  accordingly  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  men,  eminent  in  thin  defmrtment,  who  arc  almost 
wliolly  wmiting  in  the  noMcut  encrgiet  of  the  mniI — in  iiHsgtimti<*i  ami 
taste — in  the  capacity  of  enjoying  works  of  genius — iu  largo  views  of  htiimui 
nature— in  the  moral  rttencc* — in  the  application  of  nimluis  nod  gcncrnlisa- 
tk>n  to  the  human  mind  and  to  society,  and  in  original  conceptions  on  the 
great  subjects  which  liave  absorbed  the  most  glorious  undcrstandingN. 

Tlie  thief  in  "  The  New  Monthly,"  says : 

Military  talent,  even  of  the  highest  grade,  is  very  tar  from  holding  tlie  fin* 
place  among  intellectual  endowment*.  It  is  one  of  the  lower  form*  of  genius, 
tor  K  is  never  made  conversant  with  tlie  more  delicate  and  abtlntm  of  mntlat 
operation*.  It  is  used  to  apply  physical  force ;  to  remove  physical'  Gave ;  to 
remove  physical  ohstructions ;  to  avail  itself  of  physical  aid*  and  advantages ; 
and  alt  fnese  arc  not  the  highest  object*  of  mind,  nor  do  they  demand  intelli- 
gence of  the  highest  and  rarcet  order.  Nothing  i*  nHire  comm««t  than  to  find 
men  eminent  in  the  science  and  practice  of  war,  rAW/v  wantii«r  m  the  nobler 
energies  of  tlie  soul;  in  imagination,  in  taste,  In  enlarped  views  of  human  na 
lure,  in  tlie  moral  fences,  in  the  application  of  analysis  ami  genendiaatiofl 
to  the  human  mind  and  to  society ;  or  in  original  conceptions  on  the  great 
subjects  which  have  aamaded  ami  absorbed  the  most  glorious  af  human  mm 
derstamJingi. 

The  article  in  *  The  New  Monthly  is  on  M  The  State  of  Far- 
ties."    The  italic*  are  mine. 
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Apparent  plagiarisms  frequently  arise  from  an  •»*<*.•* 
^petition.    Ho  finds  that  something  he  has  already  published 
bsVfidle*  dead— been  overlooked-or  that  it  is  peculiarly  apropos 
to  another  subj**  now  under  discussion.     He  therefore  intro- 
duces the  passage ;  often  without  allusion  to  his  having  printed 
it  before ;  and  sometimes  he  introduces  it  into  an  anonymous  arti- 
de.    A»  auoovmoue  writer  is  thus,  now  and  then,  unjustly  nc- 
cased  of  plagiarism— when  the  sin  is  merely  that  of  self-repetition, 
la  the  present  ca*e,  however,  there  has  been  a  deliberate  plagiar- 
ism of  the  silliest  as  well  as  meanest  species,    Trusting  to  the 
obscurity  of  his  original,  the  plagiarist  has  (Mien  upon  the  idea 
of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone— of  dispensing  with  all  dis- 
rate but  that  of  decoration.    Channing  says  u  order  "—the  writer 
it  the  Hew  Monthly  snys  "grade."    The  former  says  that  this 
order  is  -  far  from  holding,"  etc— the  latter  says  it  is  "  very  far 
from  holding."    The  one  says  that  military  talent  is  "not  con- 
versant," and  so  on— the  other  says  "  it  is  never  made  conversant. 
l*e  one  speaks  of  a  the  highest  and  richest  objects  "— tho  other 
•f  -the  more  delicate  and  abstruse."     Channing  speaks  of 
« thought"— the  thief  of  "  mental  operations."    Channing  men- 
tions -intelligence  of  the  highest  order"— the  thief  will  have  it 
of  "the  highest  and  rarest"    Channing  observes  that  military 
talent  is  often  «  almost  wholly  wanting,"  etc— the  thief  maintains 
H  to  be  "  wholly  wanting."    Channing  alludes  to  "  large  views 
of  human  nature  "—the  thief  can  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  -  enlarged  "  ones.    Finally,  the  American  having  been  satis- 
led  with  a  reference  to  "subjects  which  have  absorbed  the  most 
glorious  wideretandings,"  the  Cockney  puts  him  to  shame  at  once 
by  discoursing  about  "  subjects  which  have  occupied  and  absorb- 
ed the  most  glorious  of  human  nnderstandings  "—as  if  one  could 
be  absorbed,  without  being  occupied,  by  a  subject— as  if  "  o/" 
were  here  any  thing  more  than  two  superfluous  letters— and  as 
tf  there  were  any  chance  of  tho  reader's  supposing  that  the  under 
tUndhigs  in  question  were  the  understandings  of  frogs,  or  jack- 
asses, or  Johnny  Bulls. 

By  the  way,  ra  a  case  of  this  kind,  whenever  there  is  a  question 
as  to  who  is  the  original  and  who  the  plagiarist,  the  point  may 
be  determined,  almost  invariably,  by  observing  which  passage  k 
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amplified,  or  exaggerated,  in  tone  To  disguise  his  stolen  horse, 
the  uneducated  thief  cuts  off  the  tail;  but  the  educated  thief  pre- 
fers tying  on  a  new  tail  at  the  end  of  the  old  one,  and  painting 

them  both  sky  blue. 

LYL 

When  I  consider  tho  true  talent — the  real  force  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son, I  am  lost  in  amazement  at  finding  in  him  little  more 
than  a  respectful  imitation  of  Carlylc  Is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  E.  has  ever  seen  a  copy  of  8eneca  f  Scarcely— or  he  would 
long  ago  have  abandoned  his  model  in  utter  confusion  at  the  pa- 
rallel between  his  own  worship  of  the  author  of  "  Sartor  Rcsar- 
tus "  and  the  aping  of  Sallust  by  Aruntius,  as  described  in  the 
1 1 4th  Epistle.  In  the  writer  of  the  "  History  of  the  Punic  Wars  " 
Emerson  is  portrayed  to  the  life.  The  parallel  is  close ;  for  not 
only  is  the  imitation  of  the  same  character,  but  the  tilings  imi- 
tated arc  identical.  Undoubtedly  it  is  to  bo  said  of  Sallust,  far 
more  plausibly  than  of  Carlyle,  that  his  obscurity,  iiis  unusuality 
of  expression,  and  his  Laoonism  (which  had  the  effect  of  diffuse- 
neat,  since  the  time  gained  in  the  mcro  perusal  of  his  pithinesses 
is  trebly  lost  in  the  necessity  of  cogitating  them  out) — it  may  be 
said  of  Sallust,  more  truly  than  of  Carlyle,  that  these  qualities 
bore  the  impress  of  Iiis  genius,  and  were  but  a  portion  of  his  un- 
affected thought  If  there  is  any  difference  botween  Aruntius 
and  Emerson,  this  difference  is  clearly  in  favor  of  tho  former,  who 
was  in  some  measure  excusable,  on  tho  ground  that  he  was  as 
great  a  fool  as  tho  latter  i$  not. 

LVIL 

I  believe  'that  odors  have  an  altogether  peculiar  force,  in  af- 
fecting us  through  association;  a  force  differing  essentially  from 
that  of  objects  addressing  the  touch,  the  taste,  the  sight,  or  the 

hearing. 

LVIIt 

It  would  have  been  becoming,  I  think,  in  Bulwer,  to  have 
made  at  least  a  running  acknowledgment  of  that  extensive  in- 
debtedness to  Arnay's  "  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,"*  which  be 
had  so  little  scruple  about  incurring,  during  the  composition  of 
u  The  Last  days  of  Pompeii."  He  acknowledges.  I  believe,  what 
he  owes  to  Sir  William  Cell's  "  Pompeiaaa."  Why  this  f<— why 
not  that! 
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Omfoir  truest  poets  is  Thorns*  Buchanan  Bead.     Hk 

Mil  distinctive  features  arc,  first,   u  tendcrnem,"  or  subdued 

passion,  mkI  secondly,  fancy.    Uis  sin  is  imiUtiveiieae.   ii<  jfrssenA 

although  evincing  high  capacity,  he  in  but  a  copyist  of  Loiigfel- 

Wv— that  fe  to  amy,  bat  the  echo  of  an  echo.    Here  k  a  beautiful 

thought  which  is  no/  the  property  of  Mr.  Read : 

And,  where  the  spring-time  sun  had  longer 
AvbUtUokedvp**d/*mdit*¥  abac 

Here  again  :  a  spirit 

81owly  through  the  lake  descended, 

Till  from  herlikWcn  form  below 

The  water*  took  s  gulden  glow, 

A$  if  the.  ttar  *hick  made  her  forehead  bright 

HadimrttmndJUled  the  lake  wUk  HpkL 

Lowell  has  some  lines  very  similar,  ending;  with 
la  If  a  star  had  burst  within  his  brain. 
LX. 

I  cannot  aay  that  I  erer  fairly  comprehended  the  force 
tf  the  term  **  insult?  until  I  was  given  to  understand,  one  day, 
by  a  member  of  the  "  North  American  Review"  clique,  that  this 
journal  was  Mnot  only  willing  but  anxious  to  render  me  that  jus- 
tice which  had  been  already  rendered  me  by  the  4  Revue  Fran* 
tax**  and  the  *  Revne  dee  Denm  Monde*'  "— but  was  "  restrained 
from  so  doing"  by  my  M  invincible  spirit  of  antagonism."  I  wish 
the  "  North  American  Review n  to  express  no  opinion  of  me  what- 
evcr-r-for  I  have  none  of  H.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  see  no  motto 
on  its  title-page,  let  me  recommend  it  one  from  Sterne's  M  Letter 
from  Franco,9'  Here  it  is :— *  As  we  rode  along  the  valley  we 
saw  a  herd  of  asses  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains — how 

they  viewed  and  reviewed  us!" 

LXL 
Von  Rammer  says  that  Enslen,  a  German  optician, '  con- 
ceived the  iden  of  throwing  a  shadowy  figure,  by  optical  means, 
into  the  chair  of  Banquo ;  and  that  the  thing  was  readily  don*. 
Intense  effect  was  produced ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  an  Ameri- 
can audience  might  be  electrified  by  the  mat  But  our  managers 
not  only  hnve  no  invention  of  their  own,  but  no  energy  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  of  others. 
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LXIL 
A   capital   book,   generally    speaking;*    but   Mr.    Orattan 
has  a  bad  habit— that  of  loitering  in  the  road— of  dallying  and 
toying  with  his  subjects,  as  a  kitten  with  a  mouse— instead  of 
grasping  H  firmly  at  once  and  eating  it  up  without  more  ado.    He 
takes  up  too  much  time  in  the  ante-room.     He  has  never  done 
with  his  introductions.    Occasionally,  one  introduction  is  but  the 
vestibule  to  another;  so  that  by  the  time  ho  arrives  at  his  main 
incidents,  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell.     He  seems  afflicted  with 
that  curious  yet  common  perversity  observed  in  garrulous  old 
women— the  desire  of  tantnlixing  by  circumlocution.     Mr.  G.'s 
circumlocution,  however,  is  by  no  means  like  that  which  Albany 
Fonblauquo  describes  as  Mn  stylo  of  about  and  about  and  all  the 
way  round  to  nothing  and  nonsense.'' ...  If  the  greasy-looking 
-lithograph  here  given  as  a  frontispiece,  bo  meant  for  Mr.  Grattan, 
then  is  Mr.  Grattan  liko  nobody  else :— for  the  fact  is,  I  never  yot 
knew  an  individual  wkh  a  wire  wig,  or  the  countenance  of  an  un- 
der-done apple  dumpling. ...  As  a  general  rule,  no  man  should 
put  his  own  face  in  his  own  book.     In  looking  at  the  author's 
countenance  the  reader  is  seldom  in  condition  to  keep  his  own. 

LXIIL 
Here  is  a  good  idea  for  a  Mngaxino  paper:— let  some- 
body "work  it  up  :"— A  flippant  pretender  to  universal  acquire- 
ment—a  wonW-be  Crichton— engrosses,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
perhaps,  the  attention  of  a  largo  company— most  of  whom  are 
profoundly  impressed  by  his  knowledge.  He  is  very  witty,  in  es- 
pecial, at  the  expense  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who  ven- 
tures to  make  no  reply,  and  who,  finally,  leaves  the  room  as  if 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  ;— the  Crichton  greeting  his  exit  with 
a  laugh.  Presently  he  returns,  followed  by  a  footman  carrying  an 
armful  of  books.  These  are  deposited  on  the  table.  The  young 
gentleman,  now,  referring  to  some  penciled  notes  which  he  had 
been  secretly  taking  during  the  Crichton's  display  of  erudition, 
pins  the  latter  to  his  statements,  each  by  each,  and  refutes  them 
all  in  turn,  by  reference  to  the  very  authorities  cited  by  the  ego- 
tist himself— whose  ignorance  at  all  points  is  thus  made  apparent 
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A  loaf  time  ago— twenty-three  or  four  jean  at  least— Bd- 
C  Pinckney,  of  Baltimore,  published  an  exquisite  poem 
entitled  MA  Health."  It  was  profoundly  admired  by  the  criti- 
cal Jaw,  but  had  little  circulation : — this  for  no  better  reason 
Ana  that  the  author  was  born  too  for  South.    I  quote  a  few 

SBBMB)  •     • 

Affections  are  as  thought*  to  her, 

The  measure*  of  her  hour**- 
Her  fecbugs  have  the  fregrancy, 

The  freshness  of  young  Jtowen. 
To  her  the  better  elements 

And  kindlier  stars  have  given 
A  firm  -fair,  that,  like  the  air, 

%7U  tern  of  Earth  than  Heawen. 

How,  »  18489  Mr.  George  Hill  published  "The  Ruins  of 
Athens  and  Other  Poema/,— and  from  one  of  the  M  Other  Poeme  " 
I  quota  what  fellows :  ' 

And  thoughts  go  sporting  through  her  nuud 

like  children  among  /omen  ; 
And  deeds  of  gentle  goodness  are 

The  measure*  of  her  hour*. 
In  soul  or  face  she  bears  no  trace 

Of  one  from  Eden  driven, 
But  Wee  the  raimhom  teem*  though  ham 

Of  Earth,  a  part  of  Home*. 

A  this  plagiarism  or  is  it  not? — I  merely  ask  for  information. 
LXV. 

Had  the  "George  Balcorobc"  of  Professor  Beverley  Tucker 
bees  the  work  of  any  one  born  North  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  it  would  have  been  long  ago  recognised  as  one  of  the 
very  noblest  fictions  ever  written  by  an  American.  It  is  almost 
as  good  as  "Caleb  Williams."  The  manner  in  which  the  cabaj 
of  the  "North  American  Review  "  first  write  all  our  books  and 
then  review  them,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  fable  about  the  lion 
and  the  Painter.  It  b  high  time  that  the  literary  8outh  took  its 
own  interests  into  its  own  charge. 

LXVL 

Here  is  a  plot  which,  with  all  its  complexity,  has  no  adaptation 
~-*o  dependency ;— It  is  involute  and  nothing  more— having  all 
tfe  ^  of  G >•  w%,  or  the  cycles  and  epicycles  in  Ptolemy's 
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LXVTL 

We   might  give   two   plausible  derivations  of   the    epithet 

"  weeping"  as  applied  to  the  willow.     We  might  say  that  the 

word  has  its  origin  in  the  pendulous  character  of  the  long  branches, 

which  suggest  the  idea  of  water  dripping ;  or  we  might  assert 

that  the  term  comes  from  a  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the 

tree.     It  has  a  vast  insensiblo  perspiration,  which,  ujkmi  sudden 

cold,  condenses,  and  sometimes  is  precipitated  in  a  shower.    Now, 

one  might  very  accurately  determine  the  bias  and  value  of  a  man's 

powers  of  causality,  by  observing  which  of  these  two  derivations 

he  Would  adopt    The  former  is,  beyond  question,  the  true;  and, 

for  this  reason — that  common  or  vulgar  epithets  are  universally 

suggested  by  common  or  immediately  obvious  tilings,  without 

strict  regard  of  any  exactitude  in  application : — but  tlie  latter 

would  be  greedily  seized  by  nine  philologists  out  of  ten,  for  no 

better  cause  than  its  epurrmmmatUm—thtM  the-  pointedness  with 

which  the  singular  feet  seems  to  touch  the  occasion.     Here,  then, 

is  a  subtle  source  of  error  which  Lord  Bacon  has  neglected.     It 

is  an  Idol  of  the  Wit. 

Lxvm 

In  a  "Hymn  for  Christmas,"  by  Mrs.  Humana,  we  find  the 
following  stansa : 

Ob,  lovely  voices  of  the  sky 

Which  hymncil  tiic  Savior's  birth, 
Are  ye  not  singing  still  an  high, 

Ye  that  swig  -  Ponce  on  EarUiP 
To  us  yet  speak  (lie  strnins 

Wliercwith,  in  times  gone  by, 
To  blessed  the  Syrian  swains, 

Oh,  voices  of  tho  sky  I 

And  at  page  305  of  "The  Christian  Keepsake  and  Missionary 
Annual  for  1840w— a  Philadelphia  Annual— we  find  UA  Christ- 
mas Carol, *  by  Richard  Ww  Dodson  :— the  first  stansa  running 
thus: 

Ansel  voices  of  the  sky  1 

Ye  u>t  hymned  Messiah's  btrta. 
Sweetly  singing  from  on  high 

"  Peace,  Goodwill  to  all  on  earth  P 
Oh,  to  ii*  impart  those  strains  I 

Bid  our  doubts  ami  fears  to  cease  I 
Te  that  cheered  the  8jrian  swains, 
<%eer  us  with  that  song  of  psaesl 
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Tbsssorau^ai*creatt3C«Ueiiee*inawoffc>  the  less  am  I  rorpriMiUt 
m  great  demerits.  When  a  book  is  said  to  hare  many  faults,  nothing 
«emM  and  I  eamol  tell,  br  thi^  wh^  1' 

lid  of  another  that  it  is  without  bait;  if  the  account  be  just,  the  work 


hi 

betid* 

•maof  be  faceltent— 7V*Wa. 

Tins  *c«ihio<w  here  b  much  too  positive.  The  opinions  of 
Trobh-t  arc  wonderfully  prevalent,  but  they  are  none  the  less  de- 
monstrably false.  It  is  merely  the  indolence  of  genius  which  has 
given  them  currency.  The  truth  seems  to  bo  that  genius  of  the 
highest  order  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vacillation  between  am- 
bition and  ike  ecorn  of  it.  The  ambition  of  a  great  intellect  is 
at  best  negative.  It  struggles— it  labors— it  creates— not  because 
eiceUence  is  desirable,  but  because  to  bo  excelled  where  there  ex- 
fota  a  sense  of  the  power  to  excel,  is  unendurable.  Indeed  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  grtatcnt  intellects  (sineo  theso  most 
clearly  perceive  the  laughable  absurdity  of  human  ambition)  re- 
main contentedly  "mute  and  inglorious."  At  all  events  the 
eedllation  ot  which  I  speak  is  tho  prominent  featuro  of  genius. 
•  Alternately  inspired  and  dc|>rcssed,  its  inequalities  of  mood  are 
stamped  upon  its  labors.  This  is  the  truth,  genernlty-r-but  it  is 
a  trutli  very  different  from  the  assertion  involved  in  the  "  cannot" 
of  Trublet  Give  to  genius  a  sufficiently  enduring  motive,  and 
the  result  will  bo  harmony,  proportion,  beauty,  perfection—all, 
in  this  ease,  synonymous  terms.  Its  supposed  u  inevitable  "  im- 
gihtritiea  shall  not  be  found : — for  it  is  clear  that  the  susceptibility 
to  impressions  of  beauty— that  susceptibility  which  is  the  most 
important  clement  of  genius— implies  an  equally  exquisite  sensi- 
tiveness and  aversion  to  deformity.  The  motive — the  enduring 
motive— has  indeed,  hitherto,  fallen  rarely  to  the  lot  of  genius  ; 
bet  I  could  point  to  several  compositions  which,  "  without  any 
(auk,"  are  yet  rt  excellent"— supremely  so.  The  world,  too,  is  on 
tho  threshold  of  an  epoch,  wherein,  with  the  aid  of  a  calm  philos- 
ophy, such  compositions  shall  be  ordinarily  the  work  of  that 
genius  which  bjrue.  One  of  the  first  and  most  essential  steps, 
fa  overpassing  this  threshold,  will  serve  to  kick  out  of  the  world's 
way  that  very  idea  of  Trublet— this  untenable  and  paradoxical 
Use  of  the  faeom  jatibiKty  of  genius  with  art. 
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LXX. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  single  paragraph  of 
merit  can  be  found  either  in  the  "Koran"  of  Lawrence  Sterne, 
Or  iu  the  "  Lacon "  of  Colton,  of  which  paragraph  tho  origin,  or 
at  least  the  germ,  may  not  be  traced  to  Seneca,  to  Plutarch, 
(through  Machiavclli)  to  Maehiavelli  himself,  to  Bacon,  to  Bur- 
don,  to  Ifortou,  to  lJoliubroke,  to  Rochefoucault,  to  Bnlxac,  the 
author  of  "Za  Manifre  de  Bicn  Penscr"  or  to  Bielfeld,  the  Ger- 
man, who  wrote,  in  French,  "Lee  Premiere  Traits  de  IS  Erudition 
UniverHlle." 

LXXI. 
A  man  of  genius,  if  not  permitted  to  choose  his  own  sub- 
ject, will  do  worse,  in  letters,  than  if  he  had  talents  none  at 
all.  And  here  how  imperatively  is  he  controlled  !  To  be  sun*, 
he  can  write  to  suit  himself—  but  in  the  same  inttuner  his  puli- 
lishers  print.  From  tho  nature  of  ottr  copyright  laws,  ho  ha* 
no  individual  powers.  As  for  hi*  free  agency,  it  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  sce-cathedrnl,  in  a  British 
election  of  Bishops — an  election  held  "by  virtne  of  tho  king's  writ 
of  cemgi  d'elire — specifying  the  person  to  be  elected. 

LXXIL 

To  see  distinctly  tho  machinery  —  the  wheels  and  pinions 
—-of  any  work  of  Art  is,  unquestionably,  of  itself,  a  pleasure, 
but  on««.  which  we  are  able  to  «»njoy  only  just  in  |»ro|K>rtion 
as  we  do  not  enjoy  the  legitimate  effect  designed  by  the  artist  :— 
ami,  in  fact,  it  too  often  happens  that  to  reflect  analytically  upon 
Art,  is  to  reflect  after  the  fashion  of  tho  mirrors  in  the  temple  of 
8myrna,  which  represent  the  fairest  images  as  deformed. 

LXXIIL 

With  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  I  have  been  looking  again   at 

"Niagara  and  other  Poems"  (Lord  only  knows  if  that  bo  the 

true  title) — but  "  there's  nothing  in  it :" —  at  least  nothing  of  Mr. 

Lord's  own — nothing  which  is  not  stolen — or,  (more  delicately,) 

transfused — transmitted.    By  the  way,  Newton  says  a  great  deal 

about  "  fits  of  easy  transmission  and  reflection,"*  and  I  have  no 

doubt  that  M  Niagara"  was  put  together  in  one  of  these  identical 

fits. 

•  Of  the  solar  rays— in  the  -  Optica" 
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LXXIV. 
A  remarkable  work  •  and  one  which  I  find  much  difficulty 
In  admitting  to  be  the  composition  of  a  woman.  Not  that 
many  good  and  glorious  things  have  not  been  the  composition  of 
women— but,  because,  here,  the  severe  precision  of  style,  the 
thoromghne**,  and  the  luminousncKS,  are  points  never  observable, 
In  even  tlic  most  admirable  of  their  writings.  Who  is  Lady 
Georgians  FuUerton !  Who  is  that  Countess  of  Dacre,  who 
edited  "Ellen  Warehara,"— the  most  passionate  of  fictions— ap- 
proached, only  in  some  particulars  of  passion,  by  this  1  The 
great  defect  of  "Ellen  Middlcton,"  lies  in  the  disgusting  stern- 
ness, captiousness,  and  bullet-headedness  of  her  husband.  We 
cannot  sympathise  with  her  love  for  him.  And  the  intense  self- 
ishness of  the  rejected  lover  precludes  that  compassion  which  is 
designed.  Alice  is  a  creation  of  true  genius.  The  imagination, 
throughout,  is  of  a  lofty  order,  and  the  snatches  of  original  verso 
would  do  honor  to  any  poet  living.  But  the  chief  merit,  after 
all,  ia  that  of  the  rts^e— about  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  too  much 
In  the  way  of  praise,  although  it  has,  now  and  then,  an  odd  Gal- 
ficism— such  as  "she  lost  her  head,*  meaning  she  grew  craiy. 
There  k  ranch,  in  the  whole  manner  of  this  book,  which  puts  roe 
In  mind  of  "Caleb  Williams." 

LXXV. 
The  God-abstractions  of  the  modern  polytheism  aro  nearly 
In  as  sad  a  state  of  perplexity  and  promiscuity  as  were  the  more 
substantial  deities  of  the  Greeks.  Not  a  quality  named  that  docs 
not  impinge  upon  some  one  other ;  and  Porphyry  admits  that 
Vesta,  Rhea,  Ceres,  Themis,  Proserpina,  Bacchus,  Attis,  Adonis, 
Menus,  Priapus,  and  the  Satyrs,  were  merely  different  terms  for 
the  same  thing.  Even  gender  was  never  precisely  settled.  Ser* 
tina  on  Virgil  mentions  a  Venus  with  a  beard.  In  Macrobius,  too, 
Calms  talks  of  her  as  if  she  were  a  man ;  while  Valerius  Sora- 
nns  expressly  calls  Jupiter  "  the  Mother  of  the  Gods." 

LXXVL 
The  next  work  of  Carlyle  will  be  entitled  "Bow-Wow,"  and 
the  title-page  will  have  n  motto  from  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
I :  ••  There  Is  no  error  in  this  Book." 
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Surely  If cannot  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  his 

book  has  been  received;  for  the  public,  in  regard  to  it,  has 
given  him  just  such  an  assurance  as  Polyphemus  pacified 
Ulysses  with,  while  his  companions  were  being  eaton  up  before 

his  eyes.    M  Your  book,  Mr.  M ,M  says  the  public,  "  shall  bo— 

t  pledge  you  my  word — the  very  last  that  I  devour." 
LXXVJIL 

The  modern  reformist  Philosophy  which  annihilates  the  in- 
dividual by  way  of  aiding  the  mass;  and  tlic  late  reformist 
Legislation,  which  prohibits  pleasure  with  the  view  of  advancing 
happiness,  seem  to  be  chips  of  that  old  block  of  a  French  feudal 
law  which,  to  prevent  young  partridges  from  being  disturbed,  im- 
posed penalties  upon  hoeing  and  weeding. 

LXXIX. 
That  Demosthenes  "  turned  out  very  badly,"  appears,  be- 
yond dispute,  from  a  passage  in  "  Mcker  de  vet  et  recL  Prom* 
Ling.  Grcsca"  where  we  read  " Nee  Uli  (Demoetheni)  turpe  vtaV- 
batur,  optimi*  relicti*  magutri*,  ad  cane*  $e  conferre,  etc  etc." — 
that  is  to  say,  Demosthenes  was  not  ashamed  to  quit  good  society 

and"  go  to  the  doge." 

LXXX 
When      ■  and  pavoneggiarri  about  tlio  cele- 

brated personages  whom  they  have  "  seen  "  in  their  travels,  wo 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  inferring  that  these  celebrated  person- 
.  ages  were  seen. J** — as  Pindar  says  he  "saw"  Archilochus,  who 
died  ages  before  the  former  was  born. 

LXXXL 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  romance-writers,  in  general,  might, 
now  and  then,  find  their  account  in  taking  a  hint  from  the  Chi- 
nese, who,  in  spite  of  building  their  houses  downwards,  bars 
still  sense  enough  to  begin  their  book*  at  the  end. 

LXXXII. 
La  Harps  (who  was  no  critic)  has,  nevertheless,  dons  little 
more  than  strict  justice  to  the  fine  taste  and  precise  finish  of  Ra- 
cine, in  all  that  regards  the  minor  morals  of  Literature.    In  these 
he  as  far  excels  Pope,  as  Pops  the  veriest  dolt  in  his  own  "  Din* 
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LXXXIII 

I  have  sometimes  aroused  myself  by  endeavoring  to  fancy 
what  would  be  the  fiite  of  an  individual  gifted,  or  rather  ac- 
cursed, with  an  intellect  very  far  superior  to  that  of  his  race. 
.Of  course,  he  would  be  conscious  of  his  superiority  ;  nor -could  he 
(if  otherwise  constituted  as  man  is)  help  manifesting  his  conscious- 
ness. Thus  he  would  make  himself  enemies  at  nil  points.  And 
«mce  his  opinions  and  speculations  would  widely  differ  from  those 
of  mil  mankind— that  he  would  bo  considered  n  madman,  is  evi- 
dent Ilow  horribly  painful  such  a  condition!  Hell  could 
invent  no  grantor  torture  than  that  of  being  charged  with  ab- 
normal weakness  on  account  of  being  abnormally  strong. 

In  Kke  manner,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  a  very  gener- 
ons  spirit— truly  feeling  what  all  merely  profess— must  inevitably 
find  itself  misconceived  in  every  direction— its  motives  misinter- 
preted. Just  as  extremeness  of  intelligence  would  be  thought 
bUtty,  so  excess  of  chivalry  could  not  fail  of  being  looked  upon 
as  meanness  in  its  last  degree :— and  so  on  with  other  virtues. 
This  subject  is  a  painful  one  indeed.  That  individuals  have  so 
•onied  above  the  plane  of  their  race,  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned ; 
tint,  in  looking  back  through  history  for  traces  of  their  existence, 
we  should  pass  over  all  biographies  of  "  the  good  and  the  great," 
while  mr  search  carefully  tho  slight  records  of  wretches  who  died 
in  prison,  in  Bedlam,  or  upon  the  gallows. 

•  lxxxiv. 

Samuel  Butler,  of  Hudibrastic  memory,  must  have  had  a 
prophetic  eye  to  the  American  Congress  when  he  defined  a 
rtUU  a*— •*  A  congregation  or  wsembly  of  the  States-General— 
every  owe  being  of  a  several  judgment  concerning  whatever  busi- 
ness be  under  consideration "  . . .  "They  meet  only  to  quarrel," 
he  adds  M  and  then  return  home  full  of  satisfaction  aiirf  a«rr«lif«.,t 
LXXXV.        f 

I  have  now  before  me  a  book  in  which  the  most  noticeable 
thing  is  the  pertinacity  with  which  u  Monarch "  and  M  King  "  are 
printed  with  a  capital  M  and  a  capital  K.  The  author,  it  seems, 
has  been  lately  presented  at  Court  He  will  employ  a  small  g  in 
fctare,  I  presume,  whenever  he  k  so  unlucky  at  to  have  to  speak 
tfkisOod. 
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Weie  I  called  on  to  define,  very  briefly,  the  term  "Art,* 
I  should  call  it  '•  the  reproductioii  of  what  the  Senses  perceive  in 
Nature  through  the  veil  of  the  soul."  The  mere  imitation,  how- 
ever accurate,  o(  what  w  in  Nature,  entitles  no  man  to  the  sacred 
name  of  **  Artist"  Den her  was  no  artist.  The  grajies  of  Zeuxi* 
'  were  inartistic — unless  in  a  bird's-eye  view  ;  and  not  even  the 
curtain  of  Purrhasius  could  conceal  his  deficiency  in  point  of 
genius.  I  have  mentioned  "  the  veil  of  the  soul.9*  Something 
of  the  kind  appears  indispensable  in  Art.  We  can,  at  any  time, 
double  the  true  beauty  of  an  actual  iandsca|>e  by  half  closing  our 
eyes  as  we  look  at  it  The  naked  Senses  sometimes  see  too  little 
— but  then  alwaye  they  see  too  much. 
LXXXVIL 

With  .how  unaccountable  an  obstinacy  even  our  best  writers 
persist  in  talking  about  M  moral  courage  *' — as  if  tliere  could 
be  any  courage  tlntt  was  not  moral.  The  adjective  is  improp- 
erly applied  to  the  subject  instead  of  the  object.  The  energy 
which  overcomes  fear — whether  fear  of  evil  threatening  the  |>er- 
son  or  threatening  tho  impersonal  circumstances  amid  which  wo 
exist — is,  of  course,  simply  a  mental  energy — is,  of  course,  simply 
u  moral.19  But,  in  speaking  of  "moral  courage"  we  imjdy  the 
existence  of  physical.  Quito  as  reasonable  an  expression  would 
be  that  of  u  bodily  thought,'9  or  of  "  muscular  imagination." 
LXXXVIIL 

I  have  great  faith  in  fools : — self-confidence  my  friends  will 

call  it:— 

81  demair,  oubtiant  d'ecfore,         • 

Le  jour  maoquait,  eh  bicn  I  domain 
Quolquo  fou  truuvcrait  encore 

Un  flambeau  pnur.  le  genre  humaia. 

By  the  way,  what  with  tho  new  electric  light  and  other  matters, 
De  Bdranger's  idea  is  not  so  very  extravagant. 
LXXXIX. 
14  He  that  is  born  to  bo  a  man/*  says  Wieland,  in  his 
"Percgrinus  Proteus,"  "neither  should  nor  can  bo  anything 
nobler,  greater,  or  bettor  than  a  man.9*  The  fact  is,  that  in  efforts 
to  soar  above  our  nature,  we  invariably  fall  below  it  Your  m* 
formist  demigods  are  merely  devils  turned  inside  out 
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XO. 
The  phrase  of  which  our  poets,  and  more  especially  our 
orators,  are  so  fond— the  phrase  w  music  of  the  spheres  "—has 
arisen  simply  from  a  misconception  of  the  Platonic  word  ,"•«**— 
which,  with  the  Athenians,  included  not  merely  the  harmonies  of 
tone  and  time,  but  proportion  generally.  In  recommending  the 
study  of  a  music"  as  "  the  liest  education  for  the  soul,*'  Plato  re- 
ferred to  the  cultivation  of  the  Taste,  in  contradistinction  from 
thai  of  the  Pure  Reason.  By  the  "  music  of  the  spheres  "  is 
meant  the  agreements— the  adaptations— in  a  word,  the  propor- 
tkma— developed  in  the  astronomical  laws.  He  had  no  allusion 
to  mask  in  our  understanding  of  the  term.  The  word  "  mosaic,* 
which  we  derive  from  ,*»im,  refers,  in  like  manner,  to  the  pro- 
portion, or  harmony  of  color,  observed— or  which  should  he  oh- 
aarved— in  the  department  of  AH  so  entitled. 

XOL 
Kot  long  ago,  to  call  a  man  rta  great  wiaard,w  was  to  in- 
voke for  him  ire  and  fagot;  but  now,  when  we  wish  to  run 
vmtprrtiffi  for  President,  we  just  dub  him  "  a  little  magician." 
The  fact  is,  that,  on  account  of  the  curious  modem  boulevernment 
of  old  opinion,  one  cannot  be  too  cautions  of  1h*  yroundt  on  which 
he  lands  a  friend  or  vituperates  a  (be. 

XOII. 
-Philosophy/1  says  Hegel,  -is  utterly  useless  and  fruitless, 
and,  for  tkU  tvry  reason,  is  the  subltmest  of  all  pursuits,  the 
most  deserving  attention,  and  the  most  worthy  of  our  zeal."  This 
jargon  was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  Tcrtujlian's  "  ATortuu*  ut 
Dti  JUiui;  eroiibih  e$t  quia  ineptum— $t  npultus  returrtxit ; 
otrimm  ort  ansa  impombiU? 

XCIII. 
A  dever  French  writer  of  "  Memoirs "  is  quite  right  in  say 
rag  thai   M  if  the    Univertitiee  had  been  willing  to  permit  it, 
the  disgusting  old  eMnndM  of  Teos,  with  hie  eternal  BatylKs, 
wwnU  long  ago  have  been  buried  in  the  darkness  of  oblivion." 

XOIV. 
It  is  by  no  meant  an  irrational  fancy  that,  in  a  future  exist- 
ence, we  shall  look  upon  what  we  think  our  present  existence, 
as  a  dream. 
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•  The  artist  belongs  to  his  work,  not  the  work  to  the  artist"— JveetfO** 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  pure  waste  of  time  to  attempt  ox* 
lotting  sense  from  a  German  apothegm  ;— or,  rather,  any  sense 
and  every  sense  may  be  extorted  from  all  of  them.  If,  in  the 
sentence  above  quoted,  the  intention  is  to  assert  that  the  artist  is  - 
the  slave  of  his  theme,  and  must  conform  it  to  his  thoughts,  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  idea,  which  appears  to  me  that  of  an  essen- 
tially prosaic  intellect  In  the  hands  of  the  true  artist  the  theme, 
or  "  work,"  is  but  a  mass  of  clay,  of  which  anything  (within  the 
compass  of  the  mass  and  quality  of  the  clay)  may  bo  fashioned 
at  will,  or  according  to  the  skill  of  the  workman.  The  day  is,  in 
fact,  the  slave  of  the  artist  It  belongs  to  him.  His  genius,  to 
be  sure,  is  manifested,  very  distinctively,  in  the  choice  of  the  clay. 
It  should  be  neither  fine  nor  coarse,  abstractly — but  just  so  fine 
or  so  coarse— just  so  plastic  or  so  rigid — as  may  best  servo  the 
purposes  of  the  thing  to  be  wrought— of  the  idea  to  bo  made 
out  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  impression  to  be  conveyed.  There 
are  artists,  however,  who  fancy  only  the  fine$t  material,  and  who, 
consequently,  produce  only  the  finest  ware.  It  is  generally  very 
transparent  and  excessively  brittle. 

XOVL 

Tell  a  scoundrel,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  that  he  is  the 
pink  of  probity*  and  you  make  him  at  least  the  perfection  of 
"  respectability  "  in  good  earnest  On  the  other  hand,  accuse  an 
honorable  man,  too  pertinaciously,  of  being  a  villain,  and  you  fill 
him  with  a  jiervcrse  ambition  to  show  you  that  you  arc  not  alto- 
gether in  the  wrong. 

XOVTIL 

The  Romans  worshipped  their  standards }  and  the  Roman 
standard  happened  to  be  an  eagle.  Our  standard  is  only  one- 
tenth  of  an  Eagle — a  Dollar — but  we  make  all  even  by  ador- 
ing it  with  tenfold  devotion. 

XpVIIL 

A  pumpkin  has  more  angles  than  0— — ,  and  is  altogether 
a  cleverer  thing.  He  is  remarkable  at  one  point  only — at  that 
of  being  remarkable  for  nothing. 

•  The  noa  de  plume  of  Yon 
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ST fife  fr*  *■»  already  liveA—  V*ln*j. 

^ -L^rtTw. ,— or,  whether  the  sentiment  rotended  b  th» . 
^£  ^n  *c'grn"'-  brink,  the  ehoiee  between  the  expend 
l2h-.X  re-IWmg  the  old  life,  were  offered  «ny  aged  per*m, 

^  KL rSi  * fcTjwll  W  »•  one  aligned)  h  not 
*£**«'  t Unt  of  mere  ft*  but  b  of  no  effort,  even  , 

S  SSES :iCL  be  r;t  J.-J--: 

^^J^ZTSTnctitiou.  knowledge ;  «»d  tin.  very  seeming 
l^k^eT^h^e  Hfe  h«s  J5,  which  '-»-f^ 
l!!T  ^Jon  ftom  deeming  the  question  on  its  men*  I-  bhndly 
SETJE.  of  the  Lppincss -J.  origin,  rcn  *-£- 
ta  of  It,  preponderating  or  ^"^J^™  , Merely 

♦k.  «*ond«rv  or  supposititious  one.  In  Ins  cstimiiw  m.  "«  j 
SiTTtZin  between  «•*.  end  km  q«Ue  out  of  the  £ 
2^i*Arti  tfop.  which  b  the  Eos  of  nil.    Man',  rea    I  * 

ZZTA  becnte  he  b  ever  expecting  that  it  soon  w,.  U 
U  m3L  the  supposititious  Hfe,  however,  we  pmnt  to 

"      LTlf  ^rtninties  Sin.  expectations,  nnd  grievance. 

T^     ulwns  foreseen.    But  because  wo  cannot  avoid 

SjStSJTS  Sn^f^Uie.  a.  we  wi«-becausc  ,t 

tLZ-tne  done  unnccompMshed^nd  ^^""^T 
SSVfa-yrfl  thb)  we  prefer  death  to  .  seamdnrylife- 
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does  it,  in  any  manner,  follow  tbni  the  evil  of  the  properly-* 
stdered  real  existence  doe$  predominate  over  the  good  f 

In  order  that  a  just  estimate  be  made  by  Mr.  Volney's  u  aged 
person/'  and  from  this  estimate  a  judicious  choice: — in  order, 
again,  that  from  this  estimate  and  choice,  we  deduce  any  clear 
comparison  of  good  with  evil  in  human  existence,  it  will  be  nc-, 
cessary  thnt  wo  obtain  the  opinion,  or  "  choice,9*  upon  th  «  point, 
from  an  aged  person,  who  shall  be  in  condition  to  appreciate,  with 
precision,  the  hopes  he  is  naturally  led  to  leave  out  of  question, 
but  which  reason  tells  us  he  would  as  strongly  experience  as  ever, 
in  the  absolute  re-living  of  the  life.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  he 
must  be  in  condition  to  dismiss  from  the  estimate  tho  fears  which 
he  actually  feels,  and  which  show  him  bodily  the  ills  that  are  to 
happen,  but  which  fears,  again,  reason  assures  us  he  would  not, 
in  the  absolute  secondary  life,  encounter.  Now  what  mortal  was 
ever  in  condition  to  make  these  allowances  f — to  perform  impossi- 
bilities in  giving  these  considerations  their  due  weight  f  What 
mortal,  then,  was  ever  in  condition  to  make  a  well-grounded 
choice  f  How,  from  an  ill-grounded  one,  are  wo  to  make  deduc- 
tions which  shall  guide  us  aright  f    IIow  out  of  error  shall  we 

fabricate  truth  f 

0. 

Tliis  reasoning  is  about  as  convincing  as  would  be  that  of  a 
traveller  who,  going  from  Maryland  to  New  York  without  enter- 
ing Pennsylvania,  should  advance  this  feat  as  an  argument  against 
Leibnitz*  Law  of  Continuity — according  to  which  nothing  passes 
from  one  itate  to  another  without  passing  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate states. 

OL 

Macaulay,  in  his  just  admiration  of  Addison,  ovcr-ratf*  Tickcll, 

and  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  how  much  tho  author  of  the 

M  Elegy "  is  indebted  to  French  models*    Boilcau,  especially,  he 

robbed  without  mercy,  and  without  measure.    A  flagrant  < 

pie  is  here.     ttoilcau  has  tho  lines ; 

En  vein  eonir*  *  Le  CM*  an  minittn  m  Up*  ; 
Ihut  PmrUpcmr  Chimin*  «  let  ycux  it  Rodrijm. 

Ilekell  thus  appropriates  them  : 

/•  While  tbe  chorm'd  rentier  with  thy  thought  compiles! 

And  views  thy  Rosamond  with  Henry's  eyes. 
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Stolen,  body  Mid  soul,  (and  spoilt  in  the  stealing)  from  a  pa- 
per a/ the  asm*  title  in  the  "  European  Magazine n  for  December! 
1017.  Blunderingly  done  throughout,  and  must  have  coat  more 
trouble  than  an  original  thing.  This  makes  paragraph  88  of  my 
*  Chester  on  American  Cribbape."  The  beauty  of  these  expoeee 
must  lie  m  the  precision  and  unansirerability  with  which  they  are 
given. — in  day  and  date — in  chapter  and  verse — and,  above  all, 
\m  as  utfveiKng  of  the  mictit*  trickeries  by  which  the  thieves  hope 
te>  disguise  their  stolen  wares.    I  must  soon  a  tale  unfold,  and  an 

astonishing  tale  it  will  be.    The  G bears  away  the  bell.    The 

ladies,  however*  should  positively  not  be  guilty  of  these  tricks ; — 
for  one  has  never  the  heart  to  unmask  or  deplume  them.  After 
alt  there  is  this  advantage  in  purloining  one's  magazine  papers : — 
we  we  never  forced  to  dispose  of  them  under  prime  cost 

om. 

Ammn  et  ssjmfv  via  Ik*  coneadfatr,  as  the  acute  Seneca  well  observes. 

However  acute  might  be  Seneca,  still  he  was  not  sufficiently 
neute  to  any  this.  The  sentence  is  often  attributed  to  him,  but  is  not 
to  be  found  in  his  works.  "Setnel  insanavimu*  omnee"  a  phrase 
often  quoted,  is  invariably  placed  to  the  account  of  Horace,  and 
with  equal  error.  It  is  from  the  uDe  Honeeto  Amort"  of  the 
Italian  itantuanus,  who  has 

ML  6MUNMIM  MwMR  /  $tttUl  IHMflSVlSllfl  OftMMfc 

In  the  title,  uDe  Honeeto  Amore"  by  the  way,  Mantuanus  mis- 
conceives the  force  of  honeetue— just  as  Dryden  does  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Virgil's 

JSt  fW0twHfut  jpcu$  ttf&nR  eeput  tjit  AsfMafma/ 
which  he  renders  m 

On  whate'er  skis  he  tnrni  his  kern*  fee*. 

OIV. 
Fo  $— he  fell  by  his  own  fame.    Like  Richmann,  he  was  blasted 
\f  the  Ires  himself  bad  sought,  and  obtained,  from  the  Heavens. 

or. 

How  overpowering  a  style  is  that  of  Curran  1    I  use  M  over- 
powering9' in  the  sense  of  the  English  exquisite.    I  can  imagine 
>  distressing  than  the  extent  of  his  eloquence. 
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OVi 
How  radically  has  "Undine "  been  misunderstood  1    Beneath 
its  obvious  meaning  there  runs  an  under-current,  simple,  quite 
intelligible,  artistically  managed,  and  richly  philosophical. 

From  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  book  itself,  I  gather 
that  the  author  suffered  from  the  ills  of  a  maJ-arranged  mar- 
riage— the  bitter  reflections  thus  engendered,  inducing  the  foble. 

In  the  contrast  between  the  artless,  thoughtless,  and  careless 
character  of  Undine  before  possessing  a  soul,  and  her  serious,  en- 
wrapt,  and  anxious  yet  happy  condition  after  possessing  it, a 

condition  which,  with  all  its  multiform  disquietudes,  she  still  feels 
to  be  preferable  to  her  original  state, — Fouque  has  beautifully 
painted  the  difference  between  the  heart  unused  to  love,  and  the 
heart  which  has  received  its  inspiration. 

The  jealousies  which  follow  the  marriage,  arising  from  the  con- 
duct of  Bcrtalda,  are  but  the  natural  troubles  of  love;  but  the 
persecutions  of  Kulileborn  and  the  other  water-spirits  who  take 
umbrage  at  Huldbrand's  treatment  of  his  wife,  are  meant  to  pic- 
ture certain  difficulties  from  the  interference  of  relations  in  con- 
jugal matters— difficulties  which  flic  author  lias  himself  expe- 
rienced.   The  wnrning  of  Undine  to  Huld brand— "  Reproach  me 
not  upon  the  waters,  or  we  part  forever  "— is  intended  to  embody 
x .  the  truth  that  quarrels  between  man  and  wife  are  seldom  or  never 
irremediable  unless  when  Liking  place  in  the  presenco  of  third 
parties;    Hie  second  wedding  of  the  knight  with  his  gradual  for- 
getfulness  of  Undine,  and    Undine's  intense  grief  beneath  the 
waters-- are  dwtlt  upon  so  pathetically— so  passionatelj  — that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  author's  personal  opinions  on  tlie 
subject  of  second  marriages— no  doubt  of  his  deep  personal  in-* 
terest  in  the  question.    How  thrillingly  are  these  few  and  simple 
words  made  to  convey  his  belief  that  the  mere  death  of  a  be- 
loved wife  does  not  imply  a  separation  so  final  or  so  complete  as 
to  justify  an  union  with  another  I 

The  fisherman  had  loved  Undine  with  exceeding  tenderness,  and  K  was  a 
doubtful  conclusion  to  h*  mmd  thai  the  mere  ditappearance  of  Ms  beloved 
smhl  could  be  properly  viewed  as  her  death  ^^ 

This  is  where  the  old  man  is  endeavoring  to  dissuade  the  knight 
from  wedding  Bcrtalda, 
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away;  «nd nring.  w,^;\VT^WriTof  tfo  three  immuca  of  the  cwOe 

I  We  at  let.**  attained  the  last  page,  winch  is  a  thing  to 

JJ ^  toTS  nil  this  may  be  logic,  but  1  am  sure  it  .  nc- 

m      -J       Until  I  get  the  means  of  recitation,  however   I 

ST- 1  acknowledge  myself  obedient  to  the  decrees  of  the  Pope 
ftniost  the  motion  of  the  earth." 

OVIII.  . 

Not  so— Tl.e  first  number  of  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine 
JlwUhed  on  the  first  of  January,  1731 ;  but  long  before 
{^ W-*«  appeared  Uie  -  Monthly  Recorder "  wHhaU 
Aniline  features.  1  have  a  number  of  the  «  London  Maga- 
Se"Sed  1760  ;-commeneed  1732,  at  least,  but  I  have  re-oo 
Id  think  much  earlier.  ^ 

•  Bhododaphne"  (who  wrote  it  I)  is  brim-fclf  of  musk  :-#.  g. 
Bv  bring  streams,  in  sylvan  shades 

Where  wind  end  wave  *ymr*«*ioue  i 
Hkk  melody,  the  youths  end  raaWs 
Ko  mme  with  choral  m™»  w«*« 
Lane  Echo  from  her  tangled  brofce. 
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I  have  just  finished  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris  " — a  work  of  un- 
questionable power — a  museum  of  novel  and  ingenious  iucident 
— a  paradox  of  childish  folly  and  consummate  skill.  It  has  this 
point  in  common  with  all  the  "  convulsive  "  fictions — that  the  in- 
cidents are  consequential  from  the  premises,  whilo  the  premises 
themselves  are  laughably  incredible.  Admitting,  for  instance,  the 
possibility  of  sneh  a  miin  as  Rodolphe,  and  of  such  a  state  of  'so- 
ciety as  would  tolerate  his  perpetual  interference,  we  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  agreeing  to  ndmit  the  possibility  of  his  accomplishing 
all  that  is  accomplished.  Another  point  which  distinguishes  the 
Sue  school,  is  the  total  want  of  the  ar*  celare  artcm.  In  effect 
•the  writer  is  always  saying  to  the  reader,  "  Now — in  ono  moment 
—you  shall  seo  what  you  shall  sec.  I  am  about  to  produce  on 
you  a  remarkable  impression.  Prepare  to  have  your  imagination, 
or  your  pity,  greatly  excited."  The  wires  are  not  only  not  conceal- 
ed, but  displayed  as  things  to  bo  admired,  equally  with  the  puppets 
they  set  in  motion.  Tlio  result  is,  that  in  perusing,  for  example, 
a  pathetic  chapter  in  tho  "  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  wo  say  to  our- 
selves, without  shedding  a  tear — "  Now,  here  is  something  which 
will  be  sure  to  move  every  reader  to  tears."  The  philosophical 
motives  attributed  to  Sue  are  absurd  in  the  extreme*  His  first, 
and  in  fact  his  sole  object,  is  to  make  an  exciting,  and  therefore 
saleable  book.  The  cant  (implied  or  direct)  about  the  ameliora- 
tion of  society,  etc.,  is  but  a  very  usual  trick  among  authors, 
whereby  they  hope  to  add  such  a  tone  of  dignity  or  utilitarianism 
to  their  pages  as  shall  gild  tho  pill  of  their  licentiousness.  The 
ruse  is  even  more  generally  employed  by  way  of  engrafting  a 
meaning  upon  the  otherwise  unintelligible.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  this  ruse  is  an  after- thought,  manifested  in  the  shape  of 
a  moral,  cither  appended  (as  in  iEsop)  or  dovetailed  into  the  body 
of  the  work,  piece  by  piece,  with  great  care,  but  nover  without 
leaving  evidence  of  its  after-insertion. 

The  translation  (by  C.  H.  Town)  is  very  imperfect,  and,  by  a 
too  literal  rendering  of  idioms,  contrives  to  destroy  the  whole  torn 
of  the  original.  Or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  a  too  literal  rendering 
of  local  peculiarities  of  phrase.  There  is  one  point  (nover  yet,  I 
believe,  noticed)  which,  obviously,  should  be  considered  in  train* 
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t     —4  «.«  Whether  the  novelty  of  the  conception  of  rfUn- 

JKJtLhl.  «mty  of  **-*  the  parfcnlar  ch.efly  to  he 

**  Uc^deltent*  .»d  graceful  are  tl.e  transition,  from  subject  to 

^TuTSoJ  MvereW  testing  the  nntorinl  power-as,  when, 

,«bjectl-«roi»t  7*T  Btorr    it  become,  nccwsary  thnt  thn 

"jr*  BnCtr  le  .nTt  - Undine,"  how  rik* 

I  bar.  At  length  attained  the  last  page,  which  is  .  thing  to 

Juk  God  for ;  2  nil  tkb  may  be  logic,  hut  1  »m  sure  it »  »o- 

«      «£       Until  I  Kt  the  means  of  refutation,  however.  I 

ST- 1  acknowledge  myaclf  obedient  to  the  decrees  of  the  Pope 

•ninst  the  motion  of  the  earth." 

v  OVIIt  ,     „ 

Hot  *>  — The  first  number  of  the  -Gentleman's  Mngannc 
JlSkhed  on  the  first  of  January,  1731 ;  but  long  before 
•Sii  lifil-there  appeared  the  -  Monthly  Recorder"  .*  ri 
JTlluL  features    I  have  •  number  of  the .-  London  Mag* 
^^dl7ot-^menoedl132,.t^hutlhavere-oo 

to  think  much  earlier.  ^^ 

•IUmdod.phne"(who  ™to  M  »  Mm-Wf  *  ,D,Mlo,-^ * 
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I  have  just  finished  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris  " — a  work  of  un- 
questionable power — a  museum  of  novel  and  ingenious  incident 
— a  paradox  of  childish  folly  and  consummate  skill.  It  lias  this 
point  in  common  with  all  the  "  convulsive  "  fictions — that  the  in- 
cidents are  consequential  from  the  premises,  whilo  the  premises 
themselves  are  laughably  incredible.  Admitting,  for  instance,  the 
possibility  of  such  a  man  as  Rodolphe,  and  of  such  a  state  of  'so- 
ciety as  would  tolerate  his  perpetual  interference,  we  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  agreeing  to  ndmit  the  possibility  of  his  accomplishing 
all  that  is  accomplished.  Another  point  which  distinguishes  the 
Sue  school,  is  the  total  want  of  the  ar*  celare  artcm.  In  effect 
•the  writer  is  always  saying  to  the  reader,  "  Now — in  ono  moment 
—you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see.  I  am  about  to  produce  on 
you  a  remarkable  impression.  Prepare  to  have  your  imagination, 
or  your  pity,  greatly  excited."  The  wires  are  not  only  not  conceal* 
ed,  but  displayed  as  things  to  be  admired,  equally  with  the  puppets 
they  set  in  motion.  The  result  is,  that  in  perusing,  for  example, 
a  pathetic  chapter  in  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  we  say  to  our- 
selves, without  shedding  a  tear — "  Now,  here  is  something  which 
will  be  sure  to  move  every  reader  to  tears."  Hie  philosophical 
motives  attributed  to  Sue  are  absurd  in  the  extreme*  His  first, 
and  in  fact  his  sole  object,  is  to  make  an  exciting,  and  therefore 
saleable  book.  The  cant  (implied  or  direct)  about  the  ameliora- 
tion of  society,  etc.,  is  but  a  very  usual  trick  among  authors, 
whereby  they  hope  to  add  such  a  tone  of  dignity  or  utilitarianism 
to  their  pages  as  shall  gild  the  pill  of  their  licentiousness.  The 
ruse  is  even  more  generally  employed  by  way  of  engrafting  a 
meaning  upon  the  otherwise  unintelligible,  in  the  latter  case, 
however,  this  ruse  is  an  after-thought,  manifested  in  the  shape  of 
a  moral,  cither  appended  (as  in  -rEsop)  or  dovetailed  into  the  body 
of  the  work,  piece  by  piece,  with  great  care,  but  nover  without 
leaving  evidence  of  its  after-insertion. 

The  translation  (by  G.  H.  Town)  is  very  imperfect,  and,  oy  a 
too  literal  rendering  of  idioms,  contrives  to  destroy  the  whole  torn 
of  the  original.  Or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  a  too  literal  rendering 
of  load  peculiarities  if  phrase.  There  is  ono  point  (nover  yet,  I 
believe,  noticed)  which,  obviously,  should  be  considered  in  train* 
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ktioa.  We  should  so  render  the  original  that  the  version  should 
impress  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended,  just  as  the  original 
impresses  the  people  for  whom  it  {th$  original)  i$  intended.  Now, 
if  we  rigorously  translate  mere  local  idiosyncrasies  of  phrase  (to 
say  nothing  of  idioms)  we  inevitably  distort  the  author's  designed 
impression.  We  are  sure  to  produce  a  whimsical,  at  least,  if  not 
always  a  ludicrous,  effect— for  novelties,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  are 
incongruities— oddities.  A  distinction,  of  course,  should  be  ob- 
served between  those  peculiarities  of  phrase  which  appertain  to 
die  nation  and  those  which  belong  to  the  author. himself— for 
these  latter  will  have  a  similar  effect  upon  all  nations,  and  should 
be  literally  translated.  It  is  merely  the  genoral  inattention  to  the 
principle  here  proposed,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  interna- 
tional depreciation,  if  not  positive  contempt,  as  regards  literature. 
The  English  reviews,  for  example,  have  abundant  allusions  to  what 
they  call  the  a  frivolousness "  of  French  letters— an  idea  chiefly 
derived  from- the  impression  made  by  the  French  manner  merely 
—this  manner,  again,  having  in  it  nothing  essentially  frivolous, 
but  affecting  all  foreigners  as  such  (the  English  especially)  through 
that  oddity  of  which  I  havo  already  assigned  the  origin.  The 
French  return  the  compliment,  complainingof  the  British  gancheris 
in  style.  The  phraseology  of  every  nation  has  a  taint  of  drollery 
about  it  in  the  ears  of  every  other  nation  speaking  a  different 
tongue.  Now,  to  convey  the  true  spirit  of  an  author,  this  taint 
should  be  corrected  in  translation.  Wo  should  prido  ourselves 
less  upon  literality  and  more  upon  dexterity  at  paraphrase.  Is  it 
not  dear  that,  by  such  dexterity,  a  translation  mag  be  made  to 
convey  to  m  foreigner  a  jueter  conception  of  an  original  tkancould 
the  original  itmlft 

The  distinction  I  have  made  between  mere  idioms  (which,  of 
conree,  should  never  bo  literally  rendered)  and  "  focal  idiosyncra- 
sies of  phrase?  may  be  exemplified  by  a  passage  at  page  291  of 
Ur.  Town's  translation : 

Ftverashidl  Qomthsrel  Ton  will  take  ths  dot*  of  Oatebssss.  Ton 
wfll  wrap  yourself  in  it,  efo,  etc 

These  are  the  words  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  and  are  meant 
kindly,  although  imperatively.  They  embody  a  focal  peculiarity— 
a  French  peculiarity  of  phrase,  and  (to  French  ears)  convey  no- 
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thing  dictatorial  To  our  own,  nevertheless,  they  sound  like  the 
command  of  a  military  officer  to  his  subordinate,  and  thus  pro- 
duce an  effect  quite  different  from  that  intended.  The  translation, 
in  such  case,  should  bo  a  bold  paraphrase.  For  example : — *1 
must  insist  upon  your  wrapping  yourself  in  the  cloak  of  Cb- 
lebasse." 

Mr.  Town's  version  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  however,  is 
not  objectionable  on  the  score  of  excessive  literality  alone,  but 
abounds  in  misapprehensions  of  the  author's  meaning.  One  of 
the  strangest  errors  occurs  at  page  308,  whoro  wo  read : 

"From  a  wicked,  brutal  oarage  and  riotous  rascal,  ho  has  made  me  a  kind 
of  honest  man  hy  saying  only  two  words  to  me ;  bat  those  words,  « voyea 
vous/  were  like  magic." 

Here  "  voyex  vous  "  are  mado  to  be  the  two'  magical  words  spo- 
ken ;  but  the  translation  should  run — "  these  words,  do  yovi  see  f 
were  like  magic"  The  actual  words  described  as  producing  the 
magical  effect  are  "  heart "  and  u  honor." 

Of  similar  character  is  a  curious  mistake  at  page  245. 

•HeisaflnieiM? /n»  awl  im iU«*TrmDot tare Wm; sAJedNteboka  «A 
— yes,"  said  tlie  widow. 

Many  readers  of  Mr.  Town's  translation  have  no  doubt  been 

puzzled  to  perceive  the  forco  or  relevancy  of  the  widow's  "  A 

yes  "  in  this  case.  I  havo  not  the  original  before  me,  but  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  runs  thus,  or  nearly  so : — u  It  eet  un  gueuxjlni 
et  un  aesaut  ne  Vintimidera  pas.n    "  Un — out !"  dit  la  veuve. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  vivacious  French  colloquy,  the  oui 
seldom  implies  assent  to  the  letter,  but  generally  to  tho  spirit,  of 
a  proposition.    Thus  a  Frenchman  usually  says  "yes "  where  an 
Englishman  would  say  u  no."    The  Inttcr's  reply,  for  example,  to 
the  sentence  •*  An  attack  will  not  intimidate  him,"  would  be  *  No  * 
—that  is  to  say,  *?  I  grant  you  that  it  would  not"    Tho  French* 
man,  however,  answers  "  Yes  "—meaning,  "I  agree  with  what 
yon  say— it  would  nof    Both  replies,  of  course,  reaching  the 
same  point,  although  by  opposite  routes.    With  this  understand- 
ing, it  will  be  seen  that  the  true  version  of  the  widow's  M  f/n— 
ouir  should  be,  "  One  attack,  I  grant  you,  might  not,"  and  that 
this  ie  the  version  becomes  apparent  when  we  read  the  words  im- 
mediately following—4*  but  every  day— every  day  it  is  bell  P 
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Am  instance  of  another  class  of  even  more  reprehensible  blun- 
ders, is  to  be  found  on  page  297,  where  Bras-Rouge  is  made  to 
say  to  a  police  officer — M  No  matter ;  it  is  not  of  that  I  complain ; 
every  trade  has  its  dieagreemenU.n  Here,  no  doubt,  the  French  is 
dimgremeni— -inconveniences — disadvantages — unpleasantnesses. 
Dieagremene  conveys  disagreements  not  even  so  nearly  as,  in  Latin, 
•teligio  implies  religion. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  in  turning  over  these  pages,  to  come 
upon  tlie  admirable,  thrice  admirable  story  called  "  Oringaltt  et 
Coupe  en  Vcuxf  which  is  related  by  Pique-  Vinaigre  to  his  com- 
paaioits  in  La  Force.  Rarely  have  I  read  anything  of  which  the 
ttquisite  ekill  so  delighted  me.  For  my  soul  I  could  not  suggest 
a  fault  in  it— except,  perhaps,  that  the  intention  of  telling  a  very 
pathetic  story  is  a  little  too  transparent 

But  I  say  that  I  was  eurprieed  in  coming  upon  this  story — and 
I  wen  so,  because  one  of  its  points  has  been  suggested  to  M.  8ue 
by  a  tale  of  my  own.  Coupe  en  Deux  has  an  ape  remarkable  for  its 
time,  strength,  ferocity,  and  propensity  to  imitation.  Wishing  to 
commit  a  murder  so  cunningly  that  discovery  would  be  impossible, 
the  master  of  this  animal  teaches  it  to  imitate  the  functions'of  a 
barber,  and  mcites  it  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  child,  under  the  idea 
that,  when  *he  murder  is  discovered,  it  will  be  considered  the  un- 
tsstigated  deed  of  the  ape.   , 

On  first  seeing  this,  I  felt  apprehensive  that  some  of  my  friends 
would  accuse  me  of  plagiarising  from  it  my  "  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue."  But  I  soon  called  to  mind  that  this  latter  was  first 
published  in  "Grahams  Magazine"  for  April,  1841.  Some'years 
ago,  "The  Paris  Charivari  "  copied  my  story  with  complimentary 
comments ;  objecting,  however,  to  the  Rue  Morgue  on  tho  ground 
that  no  such  street  (to  the  Charivari's  knowledge)  oxUtcd  in  Paris. 
I  do  not  wish,  of  course,  to  look  upon  M.  Suo's  adaptation  of  my 
property  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  compliment  The  si* 
mflarity  may  have  been  entirely  accidental. 

0X1 

Has  any  one  observed  the  excessively  close  resemblance  in  sub* 
feet,  thought,  general  manner  and  particular  point,  which  this 
■•  boars  tc  the  tt.  Audibras ,f  of  Butler ! 
•Tke'BatyreMmipk.9 
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The  a  priori  reasonera  upon  government  are,  of  all  plausible 
people,  the  most  preposterous.    They  only  argue  too  cleverly  to 
permit  my  tliiiiking  them  silly  enough  to  be  themselves  deceived 
by  their  own  arguments.     Yet  even  this  is  possible ;  for  there  is 
something  in  the  vanity  of  logic  which  addles  a  man's  brain*. 
Your  true  logicinn  gets,  in  time,  to  bo  logicalixed,  and  then,  so 
far  as  regards  himself,  the  universe  is  one   wortl.    A  thing,  for 
Win,  no  longer  oxists.     U0  deposits  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  a  cer- 
tain assemblage  of  syllables,  and  fancies  that  their  meaning  is  ri- 
veted by  the  act  of  deposition.     I  am  serious  in  the  opiniou  that 
some  such  process  of  thought  passes  through  tho  mind  of  the 
••practised "logician,  as  ho  makes  note  of  the  thesis  proposed. 
He  is  not  awaro  that  he  thinks  in  this  way— but  unwittingly,  he 
so  thinks.     The  syllables  deposited  acquire,  in  his  view,  a  new 
character.     While  afloat  in  his  brain,  he  might  havo  been  brought 
to  admit  the  possibility  that  these  syllables  wero  variablo  exponents 
of  various  phases  of  thought;  but  he  will  not  admit  this  if  he 
once  gets  them  upon  tho  paper. 

In  a  single  page  of  «  Mill,"  I  find  tho  word  "  force  "  employed 
four  times ;  and  each  employment  varies  the  idea.  The  fact  it 
that  ftjpriori  argument  is  much  worse  than  useless  except  in  the 
mathematical  sciences,  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  preciee  mean- 
ings. If  there  is  any  one  subject  in  tho  world  to  which  it  is  ut- 
terly and  radically  inapplicable,  that  subject  is  Government.  The 
identical  arguments  used  to  sustain  Mr.  Dcntham's  (tosition*, 
might,  with  little  exercise  of  ingenuity,  be  made  to  overthrow 
there ;  and,  by  ringing  small  changes  on  the  words  4«  leg-of-mut- 
ton," and  ••  turnip  "  (changes  so  gradual  as  to  escape  detection,) 
I  could  ••  demonetrate"  that  a  turnip  was,  is,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  a  leg-of-mutton. 

OXIII. 
The  concord  of  sound-and-sense  principle  was  never  bettor  ex- 
emplified than  in  these  lines*  : — 

Ast  amans  char©  thalamam  paetlsj 
Dcserit  ftens.  et  tibi  verba  elicit 
Alport  smpfoxu  tenorn  cuptto  a— 


•BjM.  Anton.  FhmifUm. 
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ID*  Gould  has  much  in  common  with  Mary  Howitt;— the 
characteristic  tmit  of  each  being  a  sportive,  quaint,  epigrammatic 
grace,  that  keeps  clear  of  the  absurd  by  never  employing  itself 
npon  very  exaKed  topics.  The  verbal  style  of  the  two  ladies  is 
identical.  Miss  Gould  has  the  more  talent  of  the  two,  but  is 
somewhat  the  less  original.  She  ha*  occasional  flashes  of  a  far 
higher  order  of  merit  than  appertains  to  her  ordinary  manner. 
Her  "  Dying  8torm  "  might  hare  been  written  by  Campbell. 

OXV. 
Cornelias  Webbe  is  one  of  the  best  of  that  numerous  school 
of  extravaganxists  who  sprang  from  the  ruins  of  Lamb.  We 
mast  be  in  perfectly  good  humor,  however,  with  ourselves  and  all 
the  world,  to  be  much  pleased  with  such  works  as  "The  Man 
about  Town*  in  which  the  harum-scarum,  hyperexcursivo  man- 
nerism is  carried  to  an  excess  which  is  frequently  fatiguing. 

OXVL 
Nearly,  if  not  quite  the  best u  Essay  on  a  Future  State."* 
The  arguments  called  "  Deductions  from  owe  Reason,"  are,  rightly 
enough,  addressed  more  to  the  fitting*  (a  vulgar  term  not  to  be 
done  without,)  than  to  our  reason.  '  The  arguments  deduced  from 
Revelation  are  (also  rightly  enough)  briefc  The  pamphlet  proves 
nothing,  of  course ;  its  theorem  is  not  to  be  proved. 

OXVIL 
The  style  is  so  involute^  that  one  cannot  help  fancying  it  must 
be  falsely  constructed.  If  the  use  of  language  is  to  convey  ideas, 
then  H  is  nearly  as  much  a  demerit  that  our  words  seem  to 
be,  as  that  they  are,  indefensible.  A  man's  grammar,  like  Caesar's 
wife,  must  not  only  be  pure,  but  above  suspicion  of  impurity. 

OXVIIL 
It  is  the  curse  of  a  certain  order  of  mind,  that  it  can  never  rest 
satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  its  ability  to  do  a  thing.    Not 
even  is  it  content  with  doing  it.    It  must  both  know  and  show 
how  it  was  done. 

•  A  ssrssfin  en  a  FutweStste,  combating 
Stomal  Weep."    By  Gilbert  Austin.    London.    1794. 
t'Hsjfct  and  Mori**" 
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Not  so :— a  gentleman  with  a  pug  nose  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.—4*  Who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labor,  and  will 
bear  the  port,  charge  and  counUnanct  of  a  gentleman,  he  alone 

should  be  called  master  and  be  taken  for  a  gentleman." Sir 

TkomaM  tSbutA't  "  Commonwealth  of  England." 

OXX. 

Here  is  something  at  which  I  find  it  impossible  not  to  laugh  ;• 
and  yet,  I  laugh  without  knowing  why.  That  incongruity  i»  the 
principle  of  all  nonconvulsivo  laughter,  is  to  my  mind  as  clearly 
demonstrated  as  any  problem  in  the  "  Principia  Mathematica  f 
but  here  I  cannot  trace  tho  incongruous.  It  is  there,  I  know. 
Still  I  do  not  soe  it    In  the  meantime  let  me  laugh. 

OXXi 

80  violent  was  the  stats  of  parties  ki  England,  that  I  was  assured  by 
several  that  Ins  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  coward  and  Pope  a  fcoU- 
Voltaire. 

Both  propositions  have  since  been  very  seriously  entertained, 
quite  independently  of  all  party-feeling.  That  Pope  was  a  fool, 
indeed  seems  to  be  an  established  point  at  present  with  the  Crazy* 
ites— *what  else  shall  I  call  them  t 

OXXIL 

Imitators  are  not,  necessarily,  unoriginal — except  at  the  exact 
points  of  the  imitation.  Mr.  Longfellow,  decidedly  the  most 
audacious  imitator  in  America,  is  markedly  original,  or,  in 
other  words,  imaginative,  upon  the  whole ;  and  many  persons 
have,  from  the  latter  branch  of  the  fact,  been  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend, and  therefore,  to  believe,  the  former.  Keen  sensibility  of 
appreciation— that  is  to  say,  the  poetic  Hntiment  (in  distinction 
from  the  poetic  power)  leads  almost  inevitably  to  imitation.  Thus 
all  great  poets  have  been  gross  imitators.  It  is,  however,  a  mere 
non  dUtributio  modii  hence  to  infer,  that  all  great  imitators  are 
poets. 

OXXIIL 
With  ell  his  faults,  however,  this  author  is  a  man  of  respectable  powers. 

Thus  discourses,  of  William  Godwin,  the  M  London  Monthly 
Magazine,"  May,  1818. 

•  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  into  Gcnnsa  Hexssseters.  By  AG. 
A.Mullsr.    Oiataiiiedfothe'Jfoisrstttim*  wmPmdm. 
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CXXIV. 
Aaadescriptfo  poet,  Mr.  Street  is  to  be  highly  coromend- 
td.  He  not  only  describes  with  force  and  fidelity-giving 
m  a  dear  conception  of  the  thing  described-but  never  describes 
what  to  the  poet,  should  be  nondescript  He  appear*,  however, 
lot  at  any  time  to  have  been  aware  that  nurt  descriptf on  w  not 
•  poetry  at  all.  We  demand  creation— ««w.  About  Mr.  Street 
Jhere fm  to  be  no  spirit  He  is  all  matter-sutetoncc-what 
theehcmists  would  call  "simple  substance  "-and  exceedingly 

,ta|P,eHk-  OXXV. 

I  Borer  read  a  personally  abusive  paragraph  in  the  newspapers, 
9  without  calling  to  mind  the  pertinent  query  propounded  by  John- 
mm  to  Goldsmith:-" My  dear  Doctor,  what  harm  does  it  do  a 
■mb  to  call  him  Holoferncs  P 

OXXVI 
Were  I  to  consign  these  volumes,*  altogether,  to  the  hands  of 
mr  very  yonng  friend  of  mine,  I  could  not,  in  conscience,  do- 

She  them  otherwise  than  a.  "*™«lii^%t"«1ZZ 
M  cwteet  ;n  and  it  would  grieve  me  much  to  add  the    tncendtte 

mm*e*  ilU$  m*mbr**ai."  \ 

OXXYII. 
In  reading  soma  books  we  occupy  ourselves  chiefly  with  the 
thought*  of  the  author ;  in  perusing  other*,  exclusively  with  our 
own?  And  thist  »  one  of  the  "others*-*  suggestive  book. 
But  there  are  two  classes  of  suggestive  books-the  positively  and 
the  negatively  suggestive.  The  former  suggest  by  what  they  say ; 
the  latter  by  what  they  might  and  should  have  said.  It  makes 
Kill*  difference,  after  aH.    In  either  case  the  true  book-purpose  is 


oxxvni 

ft  is  observable  that,  in  his  brief  ««<*<**•  C™?"B: 
Ifaaee  employ,  the  words,  Bara  JCToWm  (the  ^^JlJ 
ttofeaa  than  thirty  times;  using  the  noun  m  the  plural  with  the 
mb  m  the  singular.  Elsewhere,  however-m  Deuteronomy,  fwr 
example- he  employs  dm  singular,  EUmk. 

•  OfYohaJre.  ♦  8t  Aetna  it  /ftrfr  lftnfr»«to 
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OXXIX. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  tlie  puny  witticisms  of  a  few  pro- 
fessional objectors  should  have  power  to  prevent,  even  for  a  year, 
the  adoption  of  a  name  for  our  country.  At  present  we  have, 
clearly,  none.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  about  "  Appnlachia." 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  distinctive.  "America"*  is  not,  and  can 
never  be  made  so.  We  may  legislate  as  much  as  wo  please,  and 
assumo  for  our  country  whatever  name  we  think  right — but  to  us 
it  will  be  no  name,  to  any  purpose  for  which  a  name  is  needed, 
unless  we  can  take  it  away  from  the  regions  which  employ  it  at 
present  South  America  is  "  America,"  and  will  insist  upon  re- ' 
maining  so.  In  the  second  place  "  Appalachia"  is  indigenous, 
springing  from  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  country  itself.  Thirdly,  in  employing  this  word  we 
do  honor  to  the  Aborigines,  whom,  hitherto,  we  have  at  all  points 
unmercifully  despoiled,  assassinated  and  dishonored.  Fourthly, 
the  name  is  tho  suggestion  of,  perhaps,  the  most  deservedly  emi- 
nent among  all  the  pioneers  of  American  literature.  It  is  but 
just  that  Mr.  Irving  should  nnmo  the  land  for  which,  in  letters, 
he  first  established  a  name.  Tho  last,  and  by  far  the  most  truly 
important  consideration  of  all,  however,  is  the  music  of  "  Appa- 
lachia" itself;  nothing  could  be  more  sonorous,  more  liquid,  or  * 
of  fuller  volume,  while  its  length  is  just  sufficient  for  dignity. 
IIow  tho  guttural  "  Alleghania""  could  ever  have  been  preferred 
for  a  moment  is  difficult  to.  conceive.  I  yet  hope  to  find  "  Appa- 
lachia "  assumed. 

OXXX. 

The  "  British  Spy  "  of  Wirt  seems  an  imitation  of  the  "  Turk- 
ish Spy,"  upon  which  Montesquieu's  "  Persian  Letters  "  are  also 
based.    Marana's  work  was  in  Italian — Doctor  Johnson  errs* 

OXXXL 

M— ,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  rather  be  abused  by  the 
critics,  than  not  be  noticed  by  them  at  all ;  but  he  is  hardly  te 
be  blamed  for  growling  a  little,  now  and  then,  over  their  criti- 
cisms—just as  a  dog  might  do  if  pelted  with  bones. 

*  Mr.  Field,  in  a  meeting  of  •  The  New  York  Historical  Society,"  propes* 
ed  that  we  tale  the  name  of  «  America,"  and  bestow  "Cotambia"  upoa  let 
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OXXXIt 
AW  the  -  Antigone,"  as  .bout  all  the  ancient  plap,  there 

!!Twlul  aetoatry  would  force  o»  to  believe  the  retult  of 

SS £?£3  —•  -*"*•  8impfty:  inft; 

'T  7'  ^-ji.  in  »H  true  erv-but  no*  the  simplicity 

I&^KtSS  tl  Ti,.t  .r  ft.  0.*  «■,«. 

!^lT3££.Tl  not  heeita.*  to  «y  that  that  w« 
t^M™ .worth.  The  profound  eenee  of  oue  or  two  Uu- 
deeeotngij  dim*  ^  -l-ments  (such  as  the  idea  of  inex- 

ZSL-^Swdent.Uge.^rve^intherery  imperfect™  of  »to 
1^r^in»  A«r  not  the  dremetic  anility,  but  the  drumnt* 
jmbihty  of  the  ancient*.    «  '        .      itobly  demnnd  the 

tWt  their  art  and  their  eenee  of  art  were,  neeewaniy, 
to,  whe«  H  suits  Mm,  a  coward. 
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If  ever  mortal  u  wreaked  his  thouj/lit*  4ipon  expression,"  it  was 
Shelley.  If  ever  poet  sang — as  a  bird  sings — earnestly — impul- 
sively— with  utter  abandonment — to  himself  solely — and  for  the 
mere  joy  of  his  own  song — that  poet  was  the  author  of  M  The 
Sensitive  Plant"  Of  art — beyond  that  which  is  instinctive  with 
genius — he  either  had  little  or  disdained  all.  lie  realty  disdain- 
ed  that  Rule  which  is  an  emanation  from  Law,  because  his  own 
soul  was  Law  in  itself.  His  rhapsodies  are  but  the  rough  notes— 
the  stenographic  memoranda  of  poems — memoranda  which,  be-  * 
cause  they  were  all-sufficient  for  his  own  intelligence,  he  cared  not 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  writing  out  in  full  for  mankind.  In  all 
his  works  we  find  no  conception  thoroughly  wrought  For  this 
reason  he  is  the  most  fatiguing  of  poets.  Yet  he  wearies  in  saying 
too  little  rather  than  too  much.  What  in  him,  seems  the  difluse- 
ness  of  one  idea,  is  the  conglomerate  concision  of  many :  and 
this  species  of  concision  it  is,  which  renders  him  obscure.  Witty 
such  a  man,  to  imitate  was  out  of  the  question.  It  would  have 
served  no  purpose;  for  he  spoke  to  his  own'  spirit  alone,  which 
would  have  comprehended  no  alien  tongue.  Thus  he  was  pro- 
foundly origiual.  His  quaintness  arose  from  intuitive  perception 
of  that  truth  to  which  Bacon  alone  has  given  distinct  utterance: — 
"There  is  no  exquisite  Beauty  which  has  not  some  strangeness  ia 
its  proportions. '*  But  whether  obscure,  original,  or  quaint,  Shel- 
ley had  no  affectations.     He  was  at  all  times  ainccre. 

From  his  rutin,  there  sprang  into  existence,  affronting  the 
heavens,  a  tottering  and  fantastic  pagoda,  in  which  the  salient 
angles,  tipped  with  mad  jangling  bells,  were  the  idiosyncratic 
faults  of  the  original — faults  which  cannot  be  considered  such  in 
view  of  his  puq>oses,  but  which  are  monstrous  when  we  regard 
his  works  as  addressed  to  mankind.  A  "  school  "  arose — if  that 
absurd  term  must  still  be  employed— a  school — a  system  of  rtc/es 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Shelley  who  had  none.  Young  men  innu- 
merable, dazzled  with  the  glare  and  bewildered  by  the  bisarreru 
of  the  lightning  that  flickered  through  the  clouds  of  "  Alastor  n 
had  no  trouble  whatever  in  heaping  up  imitative  vapors,  but,  for 
the  lightning,  were  forced  to  be  content  with  its  spectrum,  ia 
which  the  bisarrtrU  appeared  without  the  fire*    Nor  were  i 
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•tod. wrfrnprcawd  by  the  contemplation of  .greyer  and  more 
»*.re ;  and  ^gradually,  into  this  school  of  al  Lawlcmuc*-- 
o.  ob*urity,mmintnc»  and  exaggeration-were  mlcrwovcn  the 
outplace  didacticism  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  more  anomalous 
•rtnfttfciwain  of  Coleridge.    Matter,  were  now  fast  vergmg 
to  thtir  worst;  and  at  length,  in  Tennynn  pocUc  mcooststency 
attained  its  extreme.    But  it  was  precisely  this  extreme  (for  the 
latest  truth  and  the  gnsOcst  error  are  scarcely  two  point,  m  a 
&  which,  following  the  law  of  all  extremes,  wrought  m  h.m 
•  (Tennyson)  a  natural  and  inevitable  revulsion;  lcnd.ng  hm»  first  to 
loBtemn,  and  secondly  to  investigate,  hi.  early  manner,  and  hnally 
to  winnow,  from  it.  magnificent  element.,  the  truest  and  purest 
of  .11  poetical  styles.    But  not  even  yet  »  U,e  process  complete; 
Hd  foMhis  rcion  in  part,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  mere 
fortuitou,nc*  of  that  mental  and  moral  combination  which  shall 
..He  in  one  person  (if  ever  it  shall)  the  Sbellyan  «W«m  and  the 
Tcnnvsonian  poetic  sense,  with  the  met  profound  Art  »•**"•* 
In  Imtinct  and  Anal,*)  and  the  sternest  Will  properly  to  blend 
«d  rigorously  to  control  ail-chiefly,  I  say,  because  such  comb,. 
ZL?~*f  antagonism,  will  be  only  a  "happy  chance 
-the  world,  has  never  yet  seen  the  noblest  poem  which,  possiWy, 
•"•be  composed.  /    ^^ 

It  is  not  prtper,  (to  use  a  gentle  word,)  nor  doe.  it  seem 
ewrageons.  to  attack  our  foe  by  name  in  .pint  and  in  effect, 
•o  that  .11  the  world  shall  know  whom  we  mean,  while  wo  say  to 
•arrives,  "I  have  not  attacked  this  man  by  name  in  the  eye,  and 
Zrt*  to  the  Utter,  of  the  law  --yet  how  often  are  men  who 
«|  themselves  gentlemen,  guilty  of  this  meanness!  We  need 
«form  at  this  point  of  our  Library  Morality  :-very  sorely  too, 
.»  .nother-the  system  of  anonymous  revkwmg.  Not  one  re- 
^Tbl*  word  en/ be  said  in  defence  of  this  most  unfiur-th- 
■ost  despicable  and  cowardly  practice. 

oxxxvn. 

To  villify  a  great  man  U  the  readied  way  in  which  a  httw  w 
J  himself  atSin  greatnew.  The  Crab  might  -^J^ 
e«e  a  Constellation  but  for  the  oourago  it  evmcod  »  nibbkng 
Hercules  oo  the  heeL 
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I  Imrdlj  know  bow  to  account  for  the  repeated  failures  of 
John  Neal  at  regards  the  construction  of  bis  works.  Hie  art 
it  great  and  of  a  high  .character — but  it  is  massive  and  unde- 
tailed. He  seems  to  be  either  deficient  in  a  sense  of  completeness, 
or  unstable  in  temperament;  so  that  he  becomes  wearied  with  bis 
work  before  getting  it  done.  He  always  begins  well — vigorously 
— startlingly — proceeds  by  fits — much  at  random— now  prosing, 
now  gossiping,  now  running  away  with  his  subject,  now  exciting 
vivid,  interest;  but  his  conclusions  are  sure  to  bo  hurried  and 
indistinct;  so  that  the  reader,  perceiving  a  falling-oflf  where  he 
expects  a  climax,  is  pained,  and,  closing  the  book  with  dissatisfac- 
tion, is  in  no  mood  to  give  the  author  credit  for  the  vivid  sensations 
which  have  been  aroused  during  the  progress  of  perusal  Of  all 
literary  foibles  the  most  fatal,  perhaps,  is  that  of  defective  climax. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  be  inclined  to  rank  John  Neal  first,  or  at 
all  events  second,  among  our  men  of  indisputable  pni*s.  h  it, 
or  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  air  of  a  Democracy  agrees  better  with 
mere  Talent  than  with  Genius  f 

OXXXIX. 
Among  the  moralists  who  keep  themselves  erect  by  the 
perpetual  swallowing  of  pokers,  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  the 
4*  fashionable  "  novels.  These  works  have  their  demerits ;  but  a 
vast  influence  which  they  exert  for  an  undeniable  good,  has  never 
yet  been  duly  considered.  "  Ingenuo*  didicisse  fidelitcr  Jtorot, 
emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros."  Now,  the  fashionable  novels 
are  just  the  books  which  most  do  circulate  among  the  data 
unfashionable ;  and  their  effect  in  softening  the  worst  callosities— 
in  smoothing  the  most  disgusting  asperities  of  vulgarism,  is  prodi- 
gious. With  the  herd,  to  admire  and  td  attempt  imitation  are 
the  same  thing.  What  if,  in  this  case,  the  manners  imitated  are 
frippery;  better  frippery  than  brutality — and,  after  all,  there  ia 
little  danger  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sturdiest  iron  will  bo 
impaired  by  a  coating  of  even  the  most  diaphanous  gilt. 

OXL. 
The  ancients  had   at  least  half  an  idea  that  wo  travelled 
on  horseback  to  heaven.    See  a  passage  of  Passeri,  ud$mnimm 
trnnsvtetione"— quoted  by  Cayrus. %  See,  also,  many  old  tombs. 
VOL.HL- 
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OXLL 
:  It  is  said  in  Isaiah,  respecting  Idumea,  that  "  none  shall  pass 
through  thee  for  ever  and  ever."  Dr.  Keith  here*  insists,  as  usual, 
upon  understanding  the  passage  in  its  most  strictly  literal  sense. 
He  attempts-  to  prove  that  neither  Burckhardt  nor  Irby  passed 
tknufh  the  country — merely  penetrating  to  Pctra,  and  returning. 
And  our  Mr.  John  8tcphens  entered  Idumca  with  the  deliberate 
design  of  putting  the  question  to  tost  lie  wished  to  see  whether 
it  was  meant  that  ldutnea  sliould  not  be  passed  through,  and 
•accordingly/'  says  he,  "  I  passed  through  it  from  ono  cud  to  the 
other.*9  Here  la  error  on  all  sides.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  not 
sufficiently  informed  in  the  Ancient  Geography  to  know  that  the 
Home*  which  be  certainly  did  pass  through,  is  not  the  Idumca 
or  Edom,  intended  in  the  prophecy — tho  latter  lying  much  farther 
eastward.  In  the  next  place,  whether  ho  did  or  did  not  pass 
through  the  true  Idumea— or  whether  anybody,  of  late  days,  did 
or  did  not  pass  through  it — is  a  point  of  no  consequence  either  to 
.the  proof  or  to  the  disproof  of  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Prophe- 
ies.  For  it  is  quite  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Keith — his 
(Opposition  that  travelling  through  Idumca  is  prohibited  at  all. 

The  words  conceived  to  embrace  the  prohibition,  are  found  in 
Isaiah  S4 :  10,  and  are  Lepelsach  netmchim  H*  over  bah : — literally 
—LeneUach,  for  an  eternity*;  neUaehim,  of  eternities;  4m,. not; 
osur,  moving  about ;  bak,  in  it  That  is  to  say ;  for  an  eternity  of 
eternities,  (there  shall)  not  (be  any  one)  moving  about  in  it — not 
JArtrtyA  it  The  participle  over  refers  to  one  moving  to  and  fro, 
or  op  and  down,  and  is  the  same  term  which  is  translated  "  current " 
aa  an  epithet  of  money,  in  Genesis  28 :  16.  The  prophet  means 
only  that  there  shall  be  no  mark  of  life  in  the  land — no  living 
being  there — no  one  moving  up  and  down  in  it  He  refers  mere- 
ly to  Ms  general  abandonment  and  desolation. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  received  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  Eiekiel  35:  7,  where  the  same  region  is  mentioned. 
Tho  common  version  runs : — "Thus  will  t  make  Mount  Seir  most 
desolate,  and  cut  off  from  it  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that 
retumeth,"— a  sentence  which  Dr.  Keith  views  as  he  does  the  ono 
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from  Isaiah;  that  is,  ho  supposes  it  t^  iu.um 

flow  the  words  of  Ewkiel  are  •-.  V*»~ik~.-    .1 .  P  - 

tohimmawh,  for  T  £L1 1  «  i        T** 5  Siir>  ^ 
HkickratL  ,„d     Jn  !rT.         ««*"»«««*.  »"d  .  de«>l„tio„. 

Seir  for  «  utter  d^otion,  »„d  Ti'  £J£  *?.  M™' 
P"»tk  and  rtpamth  therein     ttJTr  .         "  hm  t,Mrt 

»nd  »:  8.    iie*  J  ZL'I^' '  ?°mPan  *»  *<*«rU,  7: 14 
OXLIt 

b«  u  L^i^^'.k.'xzr  ?'k•',",■,*• 

n  OXLTII. 
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0XL1V. 

For  all  the  rhetoric!**  roles 

Teach  nothing  hut  to  name  the  took— i 

What  these  oft-quoted  lines  go  to  show  is,  that  a  falsity  in  verse 

will  travel  faster  and  endure  longer  than  a  falsity  in  prose.    The 

ana  who  would  sneer  or  stare  at  a  silly  proposition  nakedly  put, 

will  admit  that  -there  is  a  good  deal  in  that "  when  "  thai  "  is 

the  point  of  an  epigram  shot  into  the  ear.    The  riietoricians 

rales— if  they  art  rules— toaoh  him  not  only  to  name  lit*  tools, 

but  to  use  his  tools,  the  capacity  of  his  tools— their  extent— their 

bit;  and  from  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  tools— (an 

examination  forced  on  him  by  their  constant  presence)— force  him, 

ako,  into  scrutiny  and  comprehension  of  the  material  on  which 

the  tools  are  employed,  and  thus,  finally,  suggest  and  give  birth 

In  new  material  for  new  tools. 

OXLT. 
Among  his  Mola  of  the  den,  the  tribe,  the  forum,  the  thea> 
tre,  etc,  Bacon  might  well  have  placed  the  great  eidolon  of 
the  parlor  (or  of  the  wit,  as  I  have  termed  it  in  one  of  the  pre- 
vious Marginalia)  the  idol  whose  worship  blinds  man  to  truth 
by  dazzling  him  with  the  apporite.  But  what  title  could  have 
been  invented  for  that  idol  which  has  propagated,  perhaps,  more 
ef  gross  error  than  all  combined  *— the  one,  I  mean,  which 
demand*  from  its  votaries  that  they  reciprocate  cause  and  effect 
—reason  in  a  circle— lift  themselves  from  the  ground  by  pulling 
up  their  pantaloons— and  carry  themselves  on  their  own  heads, 
in  hand-baskets,  from  Beersheba  to  Dan. 

All— absolutely  all  the  argumentation  which  I  have  seen  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  Deity,  seems  to  me  nothing  but 
worship  of  this  unnameable  idol.  Pour  $avoir  ce  qu'ttt  Dicu,  says 
Bielfcld,  although  nobody  listens  to  the  solemn  truth,  ilfaut  itre 
Dies)  mtme— and  to  reason  about  the  reason  is  of  all  things  tba 
meat  unreasonable.  At  least,  he  alone  is  fit  to  discuss  the  topio 
who  perceives  at  a  glance  the  insanity  of  its  discussion. 

OXLVL  ..  . 

I  believe  it  is  Montaigne  who  says—"  People  talk  about  think- 
Isjg,  but,  for  my  part,  I  never  begin  to  think  until  I  sit  down  to, 
write."  A  better  plan  for  him  would  have  been,  never  to  sit  dowa 
la  write  until  he  had  made  an  end  of  thinking. 
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OXLVTL 
Ifo  doubt,  the  association  of  idea  is  somewhat  singular— but  I 
never  can  bear  a  crowd  of  people  singing  and  gesticulating,  all 
together,  at  an  Italian  opern,  without  fancying  myself  at  Athens 
listening  to  that  particular  tragedy,  by  Sophocles,  in  which  he 
introduces  a  full  chorus  of  turkeys,  who  set  about  bewailing  the 
death  of  Meleager.  It  is  noticeable  in  this  connexion,  by  the 
Way,  that  there  is  not  a  goose  in  the  world  who,  in  point  of  sa- 
gacity, would  not  fool  iuolf  implied  in  bring  oomptirml  with  a 
turkey.    The  French  seem  to  feel  this.     In  Paris,  I  am  sure,  no 

one  would  think  of  saying  to  Mr.  F ,  "What  a  goose  you 

arer— "Quel  dindo*  tu  eel"  would  be  the  phrase  employed  as 
equivalent  ' 

OXLVHL 
Alas  f  how  many  American  critics  neglect  the  happy  sugges- 
tion of  M.  Union— "que  U  minutre  d$  L'lnHructim  PuUiqm 
doit  lui-mime  aavotr  parler  Franpau." 

OXLVL 
It  is  folly  to  assert,  as  some  at  present  are  fond  of  asserting, 
that  the  Literature  of  any  nation  or  age  was  ever  injured  by 
plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  Critics.  As  for  American  Let- 
ters, plain-speaking  about  them  is,  simply,  the  one  thing  needed. 
They  are  in  a  condition  of  absolute  quagmire-*  quagmire,  to 
use  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo,  fok  on  ne  pent  m  tirtr  par  dm 
fxripkruM—par  dm  quemadmodume  U  dm  werumenimnroe. 

OL. 
It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  although  destiny  is  the 
ruling  idea  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  word  T.*,  (Fortune)  does 
not  appear  once  in  the  whole  Iliad. 

OLL 
Had  John  Bernouilli  lived  to  have  the  experience  of  Fuller's 
occiput  and  sinciput,  ho  would  have  abandoned,  in  dismay,  his 
theory  of  the  non-existence  of  hard  bodies. 

OLIL 
They  have  ascertained,  in  China,  that  the  abdomen  is  the  seat 
of  the  soul ;  and  the  acute  Greeks  considered  it  a  waste  of  words 
to  employ  more  than  a  single  term,  *m»,  for  the  expression  both 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  diaphragm. 
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oLm.  -, 

•    M,.  GratUn,  who,  in  general,  write,  well,  km  a  bed  fed** 
■  Wtering^rtoy^Uiti.  .abject, »  .  c*  w,th  .  mon*.  Ml 

Znln  enough  cren  among  otberwi*  good  talker.—.  i™P«- . 
■ible  desire  of  tantalWng  by  drcnmlocubon.  ^^  # 

If  the  grey  print  her.  exhibited  fa,  indeed,  hke  Mr.  «*"•». 
J.  U  MforrtLi  like  nobody  elw-for  who  el«  erer  thmt 
then  »  Mr.  urwwu  /       -nmtaBMoa  of  an  OTer-done 

fortl^  from  beneath  a  wig  of  wire,  toe  oonoienancooi 

apple  damphngl  ^^ 

found  a  pyramid  m  a  enake. 
The  .nthor  of  "  lrW*w"  «**/  ***  *T  *'  J  ^T 

Remolds,  an  Englishman,  who  wrote,  a»o,     -a"^ 
^Pickwick  Abroad  "-both  exoelWnt  thing,  m  thdr  way. 

r, b  bn.y  in  attempting  to  prove  that  hi. .  plaj  JJ  «£ 

» « \7ZH-iUt  it  i.  only  "  Aotched,  not  killed ;"  bnt  if  the 

fairly  a a— «»»  i»  »  «»  /  vwu  tmg  with 

.  poor  play  conld  .peak  from  the  tomb,  I  fancy  «  wewa      8 

the  opera  heroine:  . 

^  Tlien»tt«rlngener  cm*  *.!«•»•  I 

Oh,I«m.b.aMMNdl 
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Ill* 


CLVIX 

We  may  safely  grant  that  the  effeete  of  the  oratory  of  Demos* 
thenes  were  vaster  than  those  wrought  by  the  eloquence  of  any 
modern,  and  yet  not  controvert  the  idea  that  the  modern  eloquence, 
itself,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Greek.  The  Greeks  were  an  oxoit- 
able,  unread  race,  for  they  had  no  printed  books.  Viva  voce 
exhortations  carried  with  them,  to  their  quick  apprehensions,  all 
the  gigantic  force  of  the  new.  They  had  much  of  that  vivid  inter*! 
est  which  the  first  fable  has  upon  the  dawning  intellect  of  the 
child — an  interest  which  is  worn  away  by  the  frequent  perusal 
of  similar  things — by  tlio  frequent  inception  of  similar  fancies.' 
The  suggestions,  the  arguments,  tlte  incitements  of  the  ancient 
rhetorician  wore,  when  compared  with  those  of  tho  modern,  abso- 
lutely novel ;  possessing  thus  an  immense  adventitious  force— » 
force  which  has  been,  oddly  enough,  led  out  of  sight  in  all  esti- 
mates of  tho  eloquence  of  the  two  eras. 

The  finest  philippic  of  the  Greek  would  have  been  hooted  at  h 

die  British  House  of  Peers,  while  an  impromptu  of  Sheridan,  or 

of  Brougham,  would  have  carried  by  storm  all  tho  hearts  and  all 

the  intellects  of  Athens. 

OLVm 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  about  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  proper  nationality  in  American  Letters ;  but  what  this  nation- 
ality it,  or  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it,  has  never  been  distinctly 
understood.  That  an  American  should  confine  himself  to  Ameri- 
can themes,  or  even  prefer  them,  is  rather  a  political  than  a  lit- 
erary idea — and  at  best  is  a  questionable  point.  We  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view."  Ceteris  paribu$%  a  foreign  theme  is,  in  a  strictly  literary 
sense,  to  be  preferred.  After  all,  the  world  at  large  is  the  only 
legitimate  stage  for  the  autorial  histrio. 

But  of  the  need  of  that  nationality  which  defends  our  own 
literature,  sustains  our  own  men  of  letters,  upholds  our  own  dig- 
nity, and  depends  upon  our  own  resources,  there  cannot  be  tho 
shadow  of  a  doubt. .  Yet  here  is  the  very  point  at  which  wo  are 
most  supine.  We  complain  of  our  want  of  an  International 
Copyright,  on  the  ground  that  this  want  justifies  our  publishers 
in  inundating  us  with  British  opinion  in  British  books ;  and  yet 
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when  Omm  very  pubHsbera,  at  their  own  obvious  risk,  and  even 
obvious  loss,  dp  publish  an  American  book,  we  turn  up  our  noses 
at  ft  with  supreme  contempt  (this  as  a  general  thing)  until  it  (the 
American  book)  has  been  dubbed  "readable"  by  some  illiterate 
Cockney  critic.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that,  with  us,  the  opinion 
of  Washington  Irviog-of  Prescott— of  Bryant-is  a  mere  nullity 
m  comparison  with  that  of  any  anonymous  sub-sub-editor  of  the 
Spectator,  the  Athenasum,  or  the  "  London  Punch"  I  It  is  not 
saying  too  much,  to  say  this.  It  is  a  solemn— an  absolutely  aw- 
M  act  Every  publisher  in'the  country  will  admit  H  to  be  a  fact 
There  is  not  a  more  disgusting  spectacle  under  the  sun  than  onr 
subserviency  to  British  criticism.  It  is  disgusting,  first,  because 
ft  ft  truckling,  servile,  pusillanimous— secondly,  because  of  its 
gross  irrationality.  We  know  the  British  to  bear  us  little  but  ill 
will— we  know  that,  in  no  case,  do  they  utter  unbiassed  opinions 
of  American  books— we  know  that  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
•or  writers  have  been  treated  with  common  decency  in  England, 
these  writers  have  either  openly  paid  homage  to  English  institu- 
tions, or  have  had  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  a  secret 
principle  at  war  with  Democracy :— we  know  all  this,  and  yet, 
day  after  day,  submit  our  necks  to  the  degrading  yoke  of  the 
crudest  opinion  that  emanates  from  the  fatherland.  Now  if  we 
mmit  have  nationality,  let  It  be  a  nationality  that  will  throw  off 

The  chief  of  the  rhapsodists  who  have  ridden  us  to  death  like 
'the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  is  the  ignorant  and  egotistical 
Wilson.  We  use  the  term  rhapsodists  with  perfect  deliberation ; 
for,  Macaulny,  and  Dilkc,  and  one  or  two  others,  excepted,  there 
is  not  in  Great  Britain  a  critic  who  can  be  fairly  considered  wor- 
thy the  name.  The  Germans,  and  even  the  French,  are  infinitely 
superior.  As  regards  Wilson,  no  roan  ever  penned  worse  criti- 
cftm  or  better  rhodomontade.  That  he  is  "  egotistical "  h* 
works  show  to  aH  men,  running,  as  they  read.  That  he  is  "ig- 
norant" let  his  absurd  and  continuous  schoolboy  blunders  about 
Homer  bear  witness.  Not  long  ago  we  ourselves  pointed  out  a 
•tries  of  similar  inanities  in  his  review  of  Miss  Barrett's  poems— a 
•erica,  we  say,  of  gross  blunders,  arising  from  sheer  Ignorance— 
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and  we  defy  him  or  any  one  to  answer  a  single  syllable  of  what 
we  then  advanced. 

And  yet  this  is  the  man  whoso  simple  dictum  (to  our  shame  be 
it  spoken)  has  the  power  to  make  or  to  mar  any  American  repu- 
tation I     In  the  last  number  of  Blackwood,  be  has  a  continuation 
of  the  dull  "Specimens  of  the  British  Critics,"  and  makes  occa- 
sion wantonly  to  insult  one  of  the'noblcst  of  our  poets,  Mr.  Low- 
ell.   The  point  of  the  whore  attack  consists  in  the  use  of  slang 
epithets  and  phrases  of  the  most  ineffably   vulgar  description. 
a8quabasheen  is  a  pet  term.    "  Faugh  !n  is  another.     We  are 
Scotsmen  to  the  $pin$r  says  Sawney— as  if  the  thing  were  not 
more  than  self-evident.      Mr.  Lowell  is  called  "a  magpie;1  an 
44  ape,"  a  "  Yankee  cockney,"  and  his  name  is  intentionally  mis- 
written  John  Russell  Lowell.     Now  were  these  indecencies  perpe- 
trated by  an  American  critic,  that  critic  would  he  sent  to  Coventry 
by  the  whole  press  of  the  country,  but  since  it  is  Wilson  who 
insults,  we,  as  in  duty  bound,  not  only  submit  to  the  insult,  but 
echo  it,  as  an  excellent  jest,  throughout  the  longth  and  breadth 
of  the  land.     Quamdiu  Catilinu*    We  do  indeed  demand  the 
nationality  of  self-respect    In  Letters  as  in  Government  wc  re- 
quire a  Declaration  of  Independence.    A  better  thing  still  would 
be  a  Declaration  of  War— and  that  war  should  be  carried  forth- 
with "into  Africa." 

OLIX. 

The  Doctor  has  excited  great  attention  in  America  as  well  as  in  ' 
Rngland,  anil  has  given  rise  to  every  variety  of  conjecture  and 
opinion,  not  only  concerning  the  author's  individuality,  but  in  re- 
lation to  the  meaning,  purpose,  and  character  of  the  book  itself. 
It  is  now  said  to  be  the  work  of  one  author— now  of  two,  three, 
four,  five— as  far  even  as  nine  or  ten.  These  writers  are  sometimes 
thought  to  have  composed  the  Doctor  conjointly— -sometimes  to 
have  written  each  a  portion.     These  individual  portions  have 
even  been  pointed  out  by  the  supremely  acute,  and  the  names  of 
their  respective  fathers  assigned.    Supposed  discrepancies  of  taste 
and  manner,  together  with  die  prodigal  introduction  of  mottoes, 
and  other  scraps  of  erudition  (apparently  beyond  the  compass  of 
a  single  individual's  reading)  have  given  rite  to  this  idea  of  a 
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multiplicity  of  writers— among  whom  are  mentioned  in  turn  all 
tho  most  witty,  a)l  the  mot t  eccentric,  and  especially  nil  the  most 
learned  of  Great  Britain.  ■  Again— in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
book.  It  has  been  called  an  imitation  of  Sterne— an  august  and 
most  profound  exemplification,  under  the  garb  of  eccentricity,  of 
some  all-important  morn!  law— a  true,  under  guise  of  a  fictitious, 
biography— a  simple  jeu  d'esprit-a  mad  farrago  by  a  Bedlamite, 
and  a  great  multiplicity  of  other  equally  fine  names  and  hard. 
Undoubtedly,  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  a  decision  in  relation 
to  a  work  of  this  nature,  is  to  read  it  through  with  attention,  and 
thus  see  what  can  be  made  of  it  We  have  done  so,  and  can 
make  nothing  of  it,  and  are  therefore  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
Doctor  k  precisely— nothing.  We  mean  to  say  that  it  is  nothing 
better  than  akoms. 

That  any  serious  truth  is  meant  to  be  inculcated  by  a  tissue 
of  bizarre  and  disjointed  rhapsodies,  whose  general  meaning  no 
ptfso*  can  fathom,  is  a  notion  altogether  untenable,  unless  we 
suppose  the  author  a  madman.  But  there  are  none  of  the  proper 
evidences  of  madness  in  the  book— while  of  mere  banter  there  are 
instances  innumerable.  One  half,  at  least,  of  the  entire  publica- 
tion is  taken  up  with  palpable  quisles,  reasonings  in  a  circle,  sen- 
fences,  like  the  nonsense  verses  of  Du  Bartas,  evidently  framed  to 
mean  nothing,  while  wearing  an  air  of  profound  thought,  and 
grotesque  speculations  in  regard  to  the  probable  excitement  to  be 
created  by  the  book. 

It  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  sole  view  (or  nearly 
with  the  sole  view)  of  exciting  inquiry  and  comment  That  this 
object  should  be  fully  aceoroplislied  cannot  be  thought  very  won- 
derful, when  we  consider  the  excessive  trouble  taken  to  accomplish 
it,  by  vivid  and  powerful  intellect  That  the  Doctor  is  the  off- 
spring of  such  intellect,  is  proved  sufficiently  by  many  passages 
of  the  book,  where  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  led  off  from 
his  main  design.  That  it  is  written  by  more  than  one  man  should 
not  be  deduced  either  from  the  apparent  immensity  of  its  erudi- 
tion, or  from  discrepancies  of  style.  That  man  is  a  desperate 
mannerist  who  cannot  vary  his  style  ad  infinitum;  and  although 
the  book  may  have  been  written  by  a  number  of  learned  biblu> 
pUfi,  still  there  is,  we  think,  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  book 
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itself  at  variance  with  the  possibility  of  its  being  written  by  any 
one  individual  of  even  mediocre  reading.  Erudition  is  only  cer- 
tainly known  in  its  total  results.  The  mere  grouping  together  of 
mottoes  from  the  greatest  multiplicity  of  the  rarest  works,  or 
even  the  apparently  natural  inweaving  into  any  composition,  of 
the  sentiments  and  manner  of  these  works,  are  attainments  within 
the  reach  of  any  well-informed,  ingenious  and  industrious  mnn 
having  access  to  the  great  libraries  of  London.  Moreover,  while 
a  single  individual  possessing  these  requisites  and  opportunities, 
might,  through  a  rabid  desire  of  creating  a  nutation,  have  writ- 
ten, with  some  trouble,  the  Poctor,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
imagine  that  a  plurality  of  sensible  persons  could  bo  found  willing 
to  embark  in  such  absurdity  from  a  similar,  or  indeed  from  any 
imaginable  inducement 

The  present  edition  of  the  Harpers  consists  of  two  volumes  in 
one.     Volume  one  commences  with  a  Prelude  of  Motto*  occu- 
pying two  pages.    Then  follows  a  Poetecript— then  a  TabU  of 
Contente  to  thefiret  volume,  occupying  eighteen  pages.     Volume 
two  has  a  similar  Prelude  of  Mottoee  and  TabU  of  Contents 
The  whole  is  subdivided  into  Chapters  Ante-Initial,  Initial,  and 
Post-Initial,  with  Inter-Chapters,    Tho  pages  have  now  and  then  a 
typographical  queerily—a  monogram,  a  scrap  of  grotesque  musks, 
old  English,  dec     Some  characters  of  this  latter  kind  are  printed 
with  colored  ink  in  the  British  edition,  which  is  gotten  up  with 
great  care.    All  these  oddities  are  in  the  manner  of  Sterne,  and 
some  of  them  are  exceedingly  well  conceived.    Tho  work  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Life  of  one  Doctor  Daniel  Dovo  and  his  horse  Nobs— 
but  we  should  put  no  very  great  firith  in  this  biography. »  On  the 
back  of  the  book  is  a  monogram — which  appears  again  once  or 
twice  in  the  text,  and  whoso  solution  is  a  fertile  source  of  trouble 
with  all  readers.    This  monogram  is  a  triangular  pyramid ;  and 
as,  in  geometry,  the  solidity  of  every  polycdral  body  may  be 
computed  by  dividing  tho  'body  into  pyramids,  the  pyramid  k 
thus  considered  as  the  base  or  essence  of  every  polycdron.    The 
author  then,  after  his  own  fashion,  may  mean  to  imply  that  his 
book  is  the  basis  of  all  solidity  or  wisdom— or  perhaps,  since  tho 
polyedron  is  not  only  a  solid,  but  a  solid  terminated  by  plane 
facte,  that  the  Doctor  is  the  very  essence  of  all  that  spurioun 
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wisdom  which  will  terminate  in  just  nothing  at  all-in  a  hoax, 
and  a  consequent  multiplicity  of  Mmnk  irimge*.  The  wit  and  hu- 
mor of  the.  Doctor  have  seldom  been  equalled.  We  cannot  think 
Bewtbey  wrote  it,  bat  have  no  idea  who  did. 

OIX 

These  twelve  Letters*  are  occupied,  in  part,  with  minute  details 
ef  such  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  British,  during  their  sojourn 
h  Charleston,  as  the  quizzing  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson  and  the  pilfer- 
ing of  her  shoe-buckles— the  remainder  being  made  up  of  the  in* 
dignent  comments  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson  herself. 

It  b  very  true,  as  the  Preface  assures  us,  that  M  few  records 
exist  of  American  women  either  before  or  during  the  war  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  that  those  perpetuated  by  History  want  the  charm 
of  personal  narration,"— but  then  we  are  well  delivered  from  such 
charms  of  personal  narration  as  we  find  here.  The  only  supposa* 
Ms  merit  in  the  compilation  is  that  dogged  air  of  truth  with  which 
the  lair  authoress  relates  the  lamentable  story  of  her  misad  ven- 
tures. I  look  in  vain  for  that  M  useful  information"  about  which 
I  have  beard — unless,  indeed,  it  is  in  the  passage  where  we  are 
told  that  the  letter-writer  M  was  a  young  and  beautiful  widow ; 
that  her  handwriting  is  clear  and  feminine ;  and  that  the  letters 
were  copied  by  herself  into  a  blank  quarto  book,  on  which  the 
extravagant  sale-price  marks  one  of  the  features  of  the  times :" — 
there  are  other  extravagant  sale-prices,  however,  besides  that ; — it 
was  seventy-five  cents  that  I  paid  for  these  u  Letters."  besides, 
they  are  silly,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  Mrs.  Oilman  thought  the 
public  wished  to  read  them.  It  is  really  too  bad  for  her  to  talk 
at  a  body,  in  this  style,  about  *  gathering  relics  of  past  history/9 
and  *  floating  down  streams  of  time." 

As  for  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  I  am  rejoiced  that  she  lost  her  shoe- 


OIX 
hrlsklr  wiih  a  rapisr, as Si ike Uutmm  ferusnata  How— 

This  vulgar  colloquialism  had  its  type  among  the  Romans, 
Mt/uf  imbitu*  syswaisst,  fit  rm.—-Jum*aL 

••Letters  el  Bias  Wflkiosoa,  during  the  invasion  and  posmrion  of 
t&G,kytao  Brh*a,  fa  tlw  fievohrtiossuy  War  *    Arranged  hy 
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It  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  matter  of  doubt  with  any  reflecting 
mind,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  revenue*,  or  of  the  affectum, 
with  which  we  regard  the  elder  poets  of  Great  Britain,  should  be 
credited  to  whnt  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  apart  from  poetry— we  mean 
to  the  simple  love  of  the  antique-nnd  that  again  a  third  of  even 
^proper  poetic  $enUmentin»pirtdbj  theso  writing*  should  be 
•scribed  to  a  feet  which,  while  it  has  a  strict  connexion  with 
poetry. m  the  abstract,  and  also  with  the  particular  poems  in 
question,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  merit  appertaining  to  the 
writers  of  the  poems.    Almost  every  devout  reader  of  tile  old 
English  bards,  if  demanded  his  opinion  of  their  productions, 
would  mention  vaguely,  yet  with  perfect  sincerity,  a  sense  of 
dreamy,  wild,  indefinite,  and,  he  would  perhaps  say,  undefinable  ' 
delight     Upon  being  required  to  point  out  the  source  of  this  so 
shadowy  pleasure,  he  would  be  apt  to  speak  of  the  quaint  in 
phraseology  and  of  the  grotesque  in  rhythm.     And  this  quaint- 
ness  and  grotesqueness  arc,  as  wo  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to 
show,  very  powerful,  and,  if  well  managed,  very  admissible  ad* 
juncts  to  ideality.    But  in  the  present  instance  they  arise  inde- 
pendently of  the  author's  will,  and  are  matters  altogether  apart 
from  his  intention. 

OLXIL 
As  to  this  last  term  ("high-binder")  which  is  so  confidently 
quoted  as  modern  ("  not  in  use,  certainly,  before  1810,")  I  can    • 
refute  all  that  is  said  by  referring  to  a  journal  in  my  own  posses- 
sion—"The  Weekly  Inspector,"  for  Dec  27,  1606— published  in 
New  York : 

mSI^I^S  Et*  *  *!"&  **  bandlttl»  amounting,  it  is  slated,  to  forty  or 
{TO  Fibers  of '  ?n Juaonat«  mllnw  themseh-es  -  Ifyh.fiindtr*?  iui,n- 
Wetlin  front  of  St  Peters  Church,  in  Dsrclny-atrcct,  expecting  (lint  the  Cath- 
olic ^udw°uM  he  pcHbnned  with  a  degree  of  pomp  snd  spUmrior  which  has 
SwI^tba5f.  TJ$ic?  m  ***  dt*  Thc90  ceremonies,  however,  not  takis* 
place,  the  High-Binders  manifested  great  displeasure!^  ^ 

In- a  subsequent  number,  the  association  are  called  *IIrde- 
Binders."    Tliey  were  Irish. 

OLXIH. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Barrow*  Is  right  after  all,  and  the  dearth  of  genius 
In  America  u  owing  to  the  continual  teasing  of  the  mosquitoes* 
•  'Voyage  to  OodnVCMna,* 
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OLXIT. 
Tfco  title  of  ibis  book*  deceive*  us.    It  Is.by  no  means  "talk 
at  sen  uudcfitaud  It— not  that  true  talk  of  which  Doswell  hat 
Won  the  best  hfetoriograpber.    In  a  word  it  is  not  gouip,  which 
has  been  never  better  defined  than  by  Basil,  who  calls  it  "  talk  for 
tolk9s  sake,*  nor  more  thoroughly  comprehended  than  by  Horace 
Walpole  and  Mary  Wortlcy  Montague,  who  mado  it  a  profession 
and  a  purpose.    Embracing  all  things,  it  has  neither  beginning, 
riddle,  nor  end-    Thus  of  the  gossipper  it  was  not  properly  said 
that  •  he  commences  his  discourse  by  jumping  w  meduu  ra. 
For,  dearly,  yottr  gossipper  commences  not  at  all.    He  is  began. 
He  is  already  begun.    He  is  always  begun.    In  the  matter  of 
end  he  is  redeterminate.    And  by  these  extremes  shall  ye  know 
hkn  to  be  of  the  Cmtm-^phyrogtniUu-- of  the  right  vein— 
•f  the  true  blood— of  the  Wao  blood— of  the  satyrs  <itt*k.    As 
far  laws,  he  is  cognisant  of  but  one,  the  invariable  absence  of  all 
And  for  his  road,  were  it  as  straight  as  the  Appia  and  as  broad  aa 
that  "which  leadeth  to  destruction,"  nevertheless  would  he  be 
audcoftteat  without  a  frequent  bop-skip-and-jump,  over  the  hedges, 
Into  the  tempting  pastures  of  digression  beyond.    Such  is  the 
gossipper,  and  of  such  alone  is  the  true  talk.    But  when  Cole- 
ridge  asked  lamb  if  he  had  ever  heard  him  preach,  the  answer 
was  quite  happy—14 1  havfe  never  heard  you  do  anything  else.* 
The  truth  is  that  "Table  Discourse*  might  have  answered  as  a 
title  to  this  book ;  but  its  character  can  be  fully  conveyed  only  in 
*Post-Prandiau  8ub-8ermons,"  or  "  Three  Bottle  8ermonoids.* 

CLXV. 

A  rather  bold  and  quite  unnecessary  plagiarism— from  a  book 
too  well  known  to  promise  impunity. 

It  is  now  fall  time  to  hegfa  to  broth  awajthe  {assets  of  ^^.J^J 
fB'  L,ff  _.  fluttcrina  which  hate  too  long  crawled  orer  and  soiled  the  Intel- 
F*lT*  "*TV12&  T!z?  ~  iSLiZXiU^  #*  ***  tfe  Utile  «cklv  stems 


^XCe^niike  iU  fiding flowerets UU-lfo** jr  **<* 
V*%Jtom  To*,  1807. 

v«  «-w  other  hand — 

I  hate  t*u*ed  away  tae  intscts  oT literal**,  ^ste*nM«M» 
e»;  IlM^fhakeathsBtUestemsof  miuw  a  pusy  jissnt,  an*  «>•  newsteia 
Ai  Mm    Trtfm*  *  th$  Pwrmdf  •/  UUrUw. 


ef  ssanva 
Sjt,  jk*  »sa, 

On  the  other  hand — 


•  oOskfWge's  lable-TaJk.' 
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OLXVL 
Men  of  genius  are  far  more  abundant  than  is  supposed.  In 
(act,  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  work  of  what  wc  call  genius,  is 
to  possess  all  the  genius  by  which  tho  work  was  produced.  But 
the  person  appreciating  may  be  utterly  incompetent  to  reproduce 
the  work,  or  anything  similar,  nnd  this  solely  through  lack  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  constructive  ability— -a  matter  quite  in- 
dependent  of  what  we  agree  to  understand  in  tho  term  M  genius  " 
itself.  This  ability  is*  based,  to  bo  cure,  in  great  part,  upon  the 
faculty  of  analysis,  enabling  tho  artist  to  get  full  view  of  the 
machinery  of  his  proposed  effect,  and  thus  work  it  and  regulnte  it 
at  will ;  but  a  great  deal  depends  also  upon  properties  strictly 
moral — for  example,  upon  patience,  upon  conccntrativeness,  or  the 
power  of  holding  the  attention  steadily  to  tho  one  purpose,  upon 
self-dependence  and  contempt  for  all  opinion  whidi  is  opinion  and 
no  more — in  especial,  upon  energy  or  industry.  80  vitally  im- 
portant is  this  last,  that  it  may  well  bo  doubted  if  anything  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  give  tho  title  of  a  *  work 
of  genius"  was  ever  accomplished  without  it ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
because  this  quality  and  genius  are  nearly  incompatible,  that 
11  works  of  genius*  are  few,  while  mere  men  of  genius  are,  as  I 
say,  abundant  The  Romans,  who  excelled  us  in  ncutencss  of 
observation,  while  falling  below  us  in  induction  from  facts  observ- 
ed, *ecm  to  have  been  so  fully  aware  of  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  industry  and  a  u  work  of  genius,*9  as  to  have  adopted 
the  error  that  industry,  in  great  measure,  was  genius  itself.  The 
highest  compliment  is  intended  by  a  Roman,  when;  of  an  epic,  or 
anything  similar,  he  says  that  it  is  written  industrU  mirmbili  or 
incrtdibUi  induitrid. 

OLXYIL 

The  merely  mechanical  style  of  w Athena*  is  far  better  than 
that  of  any  of  Bulwer's  pre  ?ious  books.  In  general  he  is  atro- 
ciously involute— this  is  his  main  defect  He  wraps  one  sentence 
in  another  ad  infinitum — very  much  in  the  fashion  of  those  u  nests 
of  boxes H  sold  in  our  wooden  ware-shops,  or  like  the  islands 
within  lakes,  within  islands  within  lakes,  within  islands  within 
lakes,  of  which  we  rend  so  much  in  the  M  Bsriplua*  of  Hanno* 
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All  «m  «wi  m»t  tejoiee  to  peweiire  the  dediae  of  the  mk^ 
dT^T^c-nt  agLt  origin.*,,  "M*  r  r  T  J 

which  »t  one  period  threatened  to  degnde  Ml  Amencen  Nam 

toST^HhSeoth^d  that  UK-e  most  dlelike  who  are  k~ 

«£  hwiticri  «d  oommonpkce.  I  My  hypoenfeal-for  the 
ZT  J 'STb  «n  iediepetaWe  element  of  the  moral  ntare  of 
IT.  ^11  to  he  ori $m  »  merely  to  he  novel,  the  dolt  who 
2£7«**  for  originality,  in  letter,  or  eUewhere  pror» 

^feSaWe  hatred  wbieh  erer  artae.  in  the  he«tof  a«en«<H» 
■M  for  an  eieellenee  he  cannot  hope  to  attain. 

CLXIX. 
menlcalltomindtheprepoetoron.  "asides"  and  sotiloqoi.. 
rf  fc dram,  among  drilled  nations,  the  ***^** 
S.h«e  playwright,  appear  .Hogethe, •^^J^^t 
M  .  Pekin  or  Canton  .taw,  is  ordered  on  an  expedition,  ne 
ZlTS  r«M»"  -viDari.,  "  or  take,  in  hi.  hand  the  rein. 

1  ^  of  a  t^mend'ons  er«.h  of  gong.,  dron*.  »nd  trumpet^ 
££**.*«  and  telU  the  andience  where  he  ha.  arnved. 
tZm  -metHne.  p«*lo  an  European stage  hero  in  nolttU 
!Lree  to  "tell  an  audience  where  he  ha.  arrived.  Meet  of 
STJem  to  have  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  their  where- 
JhoTtTTn  Vhe  -  Mori  d7<W  for  example,  Voltaire  make. 

SLTfcHow^-they  are  in  the  eapitol  all  the  Ume;-ln  h»  «rn- 

•*  iU  <*T<TW 

OLXX. 
Ml**  too.    He  hud  much  the  same  free-and-easy  idea,  w* 
Ifetlernich  himself  could  not  hare  quarrelled  with  hie     I***** 
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OLXXI 
A  ballad  entitled  M  Indian  Serenade,"  and  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  hero,  Vasco  Nunes,  is,  perhaps,  the  roost  really  meritorious 
portion  of  Mr.  8imms'  "  Damsel  of  Darien."    This  sUnsa  is  fell 
of  musk : 

And  their  wild  and  mellow  voices 

Still  to  henr  along  the  deep, 
Every  brooding  star  rejoices. 

While  Ukj  billow,  on  its  pillow, 
Lulled  to  silence  seems  to  sleep. 

Andalsothis:  ! 

"Fis  the  wail  for  life  they  waken 

Br  Samana's  yielding  shore-* 
With  the  tempest  it  is  shaken ; 

The  wild  ocean  is  in  motion, 
And  the  song  is  heard  no  more. 

OLXXIL 
Here  is  a  man  who  is  a  scholar  and  an  artist,  who  knows  precisely  how 
every  effect  lias  been  produced  by  every  great  writer,  and  wlio  is  resolved  to 
reproduce  them.  But  the  heart  passe*  by  his  pitfalls  and  traps,  and  care- 
fully-planned springes,  to  be  taken  captive  by  some  simple  fellow  who  es> 
pected  the  event  as  little  as  did  his  prisoner.* 

Perhaps  I  err  in  quoting  these  words  as  the  author9!  own— 
they  are  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  interlocutors — but  whoever 
claims  thera,  they  are  poetical  and  no  more.  The  error  is  exactly 
that  common  one  of  separating  practice  from  the  theory  which 
includes  it  In  all  cases,  if  the  practice  fail,  it  is  because  the 
theory  is  imperfect.  If  Mr.  Lowell's  heart  be  not  caught  in  the 
pitfall  or  trap,  then  the  pitfall  is  ill-concealed  and  tho  trap  is  not 
properly  baited  or  set  Oue  who  has  $om*  mrtUUcal  tJnIUy  may 
know  how  to  do  a  thing,  and  even  show  how  to  do  it,  and  yet 
fail  in  doing  it  after  all ;  but  tho  artist  and  the  man  of  some 
artistic  ability  must  not  be  confounded.  He  only  is  the  former 
who  can  carry  his  most  shadowy  precepts  into  successful  applica- 
tion. To  say  that  a  critic  could  not  have  written  the  work  which 
he  criticises,  is  to  put  forth  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

OLXXIIL 
Talking  of  conundrums : — Why  will  a  geologist  put  no  faith 
in  the  fable  of  the  fox  that  lost  his  tail  f     Because  he  knows 
that  no  animal  remains  have  ever  been  found  in  trap. 
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OLXXPT. 
We  hare  long  learned  to  reverence  the  fine  intellect  of  But 
wer.    We  take  up  any  production  of  his  pen  with  a  positive 
certainty  that,  in  reading  it,  the  wildest  passions  of  our  nature, 
the  most  profound  of  our  thoughts,  the  brightest  visions  of  our 
fancy,  and  the  most  ennobling  and  lofty  of  our  aspirations  will,  in 
fee  turn,  be  enkindled  within  us.    Wo  feel  sure  of  rising  from 
the  perusal  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man.     In  no  instance  are  we 
deceived.   From  the  brief  tale-from  the  «  Monos  and  Daimonos 
of  the  author— to  his  most  ponderous  and  labored  novels— all  it 
richly,  and  glowingly  intellectual— all  is  energetic,  or  astute,  or 
brilliant,  or  .profound.    There  may  be  men  now  living  who  pos- 
sess the  power  of  Bulwer— but  it  is  quite  evident  that  very  few 
have  made  that  power  so  palpably  manifest.     Indeed  we  know  of 
nam.    Viewing  .him  as  a  novelist— a  point  of  view  exceedingly 
unfiivorable  (if  we  hold  to  the  common  acceptation  of  "the 
■oveP)  for  a  proper  contemplation  of  his  genius— ho  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  writer  living  or  dead.     Why  should  we  hesitate  to 
•ay  this,  feeling,  as  we  do,  thoroughly  ^rsunded  of  its  truth. 
8eoU  has  excelled  him  in  many  points,  and  "The  Bride  of  Lam- 
ttormuir"  is  a  better  book  than  any  individual  work  by  the 
author  of  Pclham— "Ivanhoe"  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  any.     De- 
scending to  particulars,  D'lsraeli  has  a  more  brilliant,  a  more 
lofty,  and  a  more  delicate  (we  do  not  say  a  wilder)  imagination. 
Lady  Dacre  has  written  Ellen  Wareham,  a  more  forcible  tale  of 
passion.    In  some  species  of  wit  Theodore  Hook  rivals,  and  m 
broad  humor  our  own  Paulding  surpasses  him.    The  writer  of 
-  Godolphiu "  equals  him  in  energy.     Banim  is  a  better  sketcher 
of  character.    Hope  is  a  richer  colorist    Captain  Trelawney  is  as 
original— Moore  is  as  fanciful,  and  Horace  8mith  is  as  learned. 
Bit  who  is  there  uniting  in  one  person  the  imagination,  the  pas- 
•ion,  the  humor,  the  energy,  the  knowledge  of  the  heart,  the  ar- 
tist-like eye,  the  originality,  the  fancy,  and  the  learning  of  Edward 
Lyttoa  Bulwer!     In  a  vivid  wit-in  profundity  and  a  Gothic 
massivenett  of  thought— in  style— in  a  calm  certainty  and  defim- 
ttvenes*  of  purpose— in  industry— and  above  all,  in  the  power  of 
controlling  and  regulating  by  volition  his  illimitable  faculties  of 
,  he  is  unequalled— he  is  unapproached. 
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OLXXV. 
The  author  of  "  Richelieu n  and  "Darnley"  is  lauded,  by  a 
groat  majority  of  those  who  laud  him,  from  mere  motives  of  duty, 

•  not  of  inclination— duty  erroneously  conceived.  lie  is  looked 
upon  as  the  head  and  representative  of  those  novelists  who,  in 
historical  romance,  attempt  to  blend  interest  with  instruction.  His 
sentiments  are  found  to  be  pure — his  morak  unquestionable,  and 
pointedly  shown  forth — his  language  indisputably  correct.  And 
for  all  this,  praise,  assuredly,  but  then  only  a  certain  degree  of 
praise,  should  be  awarded  him.  To  bo  pure  in  his  expressed 
opinions  is  a  duty;  and  were  his  language  as  correct  as  any 
spoken,  he  would  speak  only  as  every  gentleman  should  speak. 
In  regard  to  his  historical  information,  were  it  much  more  accu- 
rate, and  twice  as  extensive  as,  from  any  visible  indications,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it,  it  should  still  bo  remembered  that  simi- 
lar attainments  are  possessed  by  many  thousands  of  well-educated 
men  of  all  countries,  who  look*  upon  their  knowledge  with  no 
more  than  ordinary  complacency  ;  and  that  a  far,  very  far  higher 
reach  of  erudition  is  within  the  grasp  of  any  general  reader 
having  access  to  the  great  libraries  of  Paris  or  the  Vatican.  Some* 
thing  more  than  we  have  mentioned  is  necessary  to  place  our  au- 
thor upon  a  level  with  the  beat  of  the  English  novelists — for  here 

-  his  admirers  would  desire  us  to  place  him.  Had  8ir  Walter 
8cott  never  existed,  and  Waverley  never  been  written,  we  would 
not,  of  course,  award  Mr.  J.  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  blend 
history,  even  successfully,  with  fiction.  But  as  an  indifferent  imi- 
tator of  the  Scotch  novelist  in  this  respect,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  the  author  of  "  Richelieu"  any  farther.  To  genius  of 
anyVmd,  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  has  \  little  pretension.  In  the 
solemn  tranquillity  of  his  pages  we  seldom  stumble  across  a  novel 
emotion,  and  if  any  matter  of  deep  interest  arises  in  the  path,  we 
are  pretty  sure  to  find  it  an  interest  appertaining  to  some  his- 
torical fact  equally  vivid  or  more  so  in  the  original  chronicles. 
OLXXYL 
Jack  Birkenhead,  apud  Bishop  Sprat,  says  that  u  a  great  wit's 
•  great  work  is  to  refuse."  The  apophthegm  must  be  swallowed 
cum  grano  salU.  His  greatest  work  is  to  originate  no  matter 
that  shall  require  refusal 
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OLXXVIL 
-  •  Frequently  since,  hie  recent  death,"  says  the  American  editor 
tf  Hood,  •*  he  has  been  called  a  great  author— a  phrase  used  not 
inconsiderately  or  in  vain."  Yet,  if  we  adopt  the  conventional  * 
idem  of  M  a  great  author,"  there  has  lired,  perhaps,  no  writer  of 
the  last  half  century  who,  with  equal  notoriety,  was  less  entitled 
than  Hood  to  be  so  called.  In  fact,  bo  was  a  literary  merchant, 
whose  main  stock  in  trnde  was  littleness  ;  for,  during  the  larger 
portion  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to  breathe  only  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetrating  puns — things  of  so  despicablo  a  platitude  that  the 
man  who  is  capable  of  habitually  committing  them,  is  seldom 
feund  capable  of  anything  else.  Whatever  merit  may  be  dis- 
covered in  n  pun,  arises  altogether  from  unexpectedness.  This  is 
the  pun's  element  and  is  two-fold.  First,  we  demand  that  the 
smMnatim  of  the  pun  be  unexpected ;  and,  secondly,  we  require 
the  most  entire  unexpectedness  in  the  pun  per  se.  A  rare  pun, 
rarely  appearing,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  pleasurable  effect ;  but 
to  no  mind,  however  debased  in  taste,  is  a  continuous  effort  at 
punning  otherwise  than  unendurable.  The  man  who  maintains 
that  he  derives  gratification  from  any  such  chapters  of  punnage 
as  Hood  was  in  the  daily  practice  of  committing  to  paper,  should  , 
not  be  credited  upon  oath. 

The  pun*  of  the  author  of  "  Fair  Inez,"  however,  are  to  be  re-  • 
garded  as  the  weak  points  of  the  man.  Independently  of  their 
ill  effect,  in  a  literary  view,  as  mere  puns,  they  leave  upon  us  a 
painful  impression ;  for  too  evidently  they  are  the  hypochondriac's 
straggles  at  mirth — the  grinnings  of  the  death's  head.  No  one 
can  read  his  "  Literary  Reminiscences "  without  being  convinced 
of  his  habitual  despondency : — and  the  species  of  false  wit  in 
question  is  precisely  of  that  character  which  would  be  adopted 
by  no  author  of  Hood's  temperament  and  cast  of  intellect,  when 
compelled  to  write  at  an  emergency.  That  his  heart  *  had  no  in- 
terest in  these  ni&iterie*,  is  clear.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  his  mere 
puns  for  the  pun's  sake — a  class  of  letters  by  which  he  attained 
his  widcut  renown.  That  he  did  more  in  this  way  than  in  any 
other,  is  but  a  corollary  from  what  I  have  already  said,  for,  gen- 
erally, he  was  unhappy,  and  almost  continually  he  wrote  invild 
Misxrveu    But  his  true  province  was  a  very  rare  and  ethereal  An- 
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OLXXXI 
His*  Professor  Wilson  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  altogether 
#M  of  the  meet  remarkable  men  of  his  day,  few  persons  will  he 
weak  enough  to  deny.  His  ideality — his  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  conjoined  with  a  temperament  compelling 
him  into  action  and  expression,  has  been  the  root  of  his  preemi- 
nent snecess.  Much  of  it,  undoubtedly,  most  be  referred  to  that 
so-called  moral  courage  which  is  but  the  consequence  of  the  tern* 
perament  in  its  physical  elements.  In  a  word,  Professor  Wilson 
is  what  he  is,  because  he  possesses  ideality,  energy  and  audacity, 
each  m  a  ttrj  unusual  degree.  The  first,  almost  unaided  by  the 
two  latter,  hat  enabled  him  to  produce  much  impression,  as  a 
poet,  upon  the  secondary  or  tertiary  grades  of  the  poetic  compre- 
hension. His  •  Isle  of  Palms"  appeals  effectively,  to  all  those 
poetic  intellects  in  which  the  poetic  predominates  greatly  over 
the  intellectual  element  It  is  a  composition  which  delights 
through  the  glow  of  its  imagination,  but  which  repels  (company 
ttrely,  of  course)  through  th*  maistrtat  of  its  general  conduct 
and  construction*  As  a  critic,  Professor  Wilson  has  derived,  as 
might  easily  be  supposed,  the  greatest  aid  from  the  qualities  tor 
which  we  hare  given  him  credit— and  it  is  in  criticism  especially, 
that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  qualities  has 
assisted  him  the  most.  It  is  sheer  audacity,  howover,  to  which, 
perhaps,  after  all,  he  is  the  most  particularly  indebted.  How 
little  he  owes  to  intellectual  preeminence,  and  how  much  to  the 
mere  overbearing  impetuosity  of  his  opinions,  would  be  a  singular 
subject  for  speculation.  Nevertheless  it.  is  true,  that  this  rash 
spirit  of  domination  would  have  served,  without  his  rich  ideality, 
but  to  hurry  him  into  contempt  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  first 
requisite  of  a  critic  the  Scotch  Aristarchus  is  grossly  deficient 
Of  one  who  instructs  we  demand,  in  th«  first  instance,  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  instruction.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  capability  is  limited  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  and  fastidious  sense  of  the  deformed.  Why  or  how 
either  is  either,  be  never  dreams  of  pretending  to  inquire,  because 
he  sees  dearly  his  own  inability  to  comprehend*  He  is  no  ana- 
lyst. He  is  ignorant  of  tho  machinery  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
the  thoughts  of  other  men.    His  criticism  is  emphatically  on  the 
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surt^uperfidaL    Hi.  opinion,  are  mere  tola-unsupported 

the  individual  who  reads  them.     He  persuades-be  bewilders- 

t^Z  IT?*  ***!*  ^  ar^«-but.  there  bns  been  no 
period  at  which  he  ever  demomlraied  anything  beyond  his  own 
utter  incapacity  for  demonstration.  * 

CLXXXIL 
One  of  the  most  singular  styles  in  the  world-ccrtainly  one  of 

Ir^r    r\Cha^°D  m*™*™>     "The  preceding  arti- 
cle  [that  on  Libranes]  is  honorable  to  literature."    Here  no  self- 

narrated  in  the  preceding  article  are  honorable,  etc.  Thrce-fourths 
of  his  sentences  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Wun- 
<fets  ey,dentiy  .rise,  however,  from  the  author's  prc-occupatiou 
iJIm.  subject  His  thought,  or  rather  matter,  JLZ££ 
•^drives  him  upon  condensation  at  the  expense  of  luminous 
■em.  The  manner  of  D'lsraeli  has  many  of  the  traits  of  Gibbon 
-although  little  of  the  lattcr'a  precision.  . 

OLXXXIII. 
^j  w0rdr7pri ?*?  0n"  "P**"/-™  murderous  things.    Keats 

Klling no  Murder,-  and  Montlleury  perished  of  the  "Andro- 
mache." The  author  of  the  "Parnaase  Reform*-  makes  IZ 
thus  speak  in  Hades-^ZWate  done  aui  mJZJSZlZ 
Jt  tuts  mart  qu'U  ne  demand*  pa*  #',/  fit  deJtev*M*  d*  wdmm* 
on  d'autre  thorn,  matt  oVtf  entende  que  ce/ut  de^MromZ^ 
Am  for  myself,  I  am  fast  dying  of  the  «  Sartor  ^RtW'' 
OLXXXIV.  '    |: 

Captain  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  wi&rs.  We  like 
him  for  the  same  reason  that  we  like  a  good  drawing-room  con- 
versationfst-there  is  such  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  his  elegant 
nothings.  Not  that  the  captain  is  unable  to  be  profound.  He 
has,  on  the  contrary,  some  reputation  for  science.  But  in  his 
hands  even  the  most  trifling  personal  adventures  become  inter, 
sstmg  from  the  very  piquancy  with  which  they  are  told 
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OLXXXT. 
How  tralhfal  an  air  of  deep  lamentation  hangs  here*  upon 
tray  gentle  syllable  I  It  pervades  all  It  comes  over  the  sweet 
melody  of  the  words,  over  the  gentleness  and  grace  which  we 
fcney  in  the  little  maiden  herself,  even  over  the  half-playful,  half- 
petulant  air  with  which  she  lingers  on  the  beauties  and  good 
qualities  of  her  favorite— like  the  cool  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud 
over  a  bed  of  lilies  and  violets,  and  "all  sweet  flowers."  The 
whole  thing  is  redolent  with  poetry  of  the  very  loftieet  order.  It 
la  positively  crowded  with  nature  and  with  patho*.  Every  line  is 
aa  idea  ■  conveying  either  the  beauty  and '  playfulness  of  the 
lawn,  or  the  arUesaness  of  the  maiden,  or  the  love  of  the  maiden, 
or  bar  admiration,  or  her  griet  or  the  fragrance,  and  sweet  warmth, 
and  perfect  appropriateness  of  the  little  nest-like  bed  of  lilies  and 
roses,  which  the  fawn  devoured  as  it  lay  upon  them,  and  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  once  happy  little 
damsel  who  went  to  seek  her  pet  with  an  arch  and  rosy  smile 
upon  her  free.  Consider  the  great  variety  of  truth  and  delicate 
thought  m  the  few  lines  we  have  quoted — the  wonder  of  the 
maiden  at  the  fleetness  of  her  fiivorite—  the  "  little  silver  feet  "— 
the  fawn  challenging  his  mistress  to  the  race,  M  with  a  pretty  skip- 
piftg  g*****n  running  on  before,  and  then,  with  head  turned  back, 
awaiting  her  approach  only  to  fly  from  it  again— can  we  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  all  these  things  r  The  exceeding  vigor,  too,  and 
beanty  of  the  line, 

And  trod  as  If  on  the  fear  winds. 

which  are  vividly  apparent  when  we  regard  the.  artless  nature  of 

the  speaker,  and  the  four  feet  of  the  favorite — one  for  each  wind. 

Than  the  garden  of  M  my  own?  so  overgrown— entangled— with 

Mies  and  roses  as  to  be  "  a  little  wilderness  " — the  fawn  loving  to 

he  there  and  there  "only" — the  maiden  seeking  it  "where  it 

almfaf  lie,"  and  not  being  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  flowers 

until  M  itself  would  rise  "—the  lying  among  the  lilies  "  like  a  bank 

of  Hies  *  -the  loving  to  "JUl "  jteelf  with  rosea, 

And  its  pars  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  sold, 

anal  thee*  things  being  Ha  "chief"  delights— «nd  then  the  pro- 
•  lie  MaMsa  Huntftsf  far  her  Fhwa,  uv  Andrew  1 
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»ore  true  to  nature  and  in  nmnJu        I       y     ™w  l,l6m  ***• 
■«*  fto*  adminuion  of  ik,  M  S£T*  ** 

CLXXXVX 

po.tr,  M  not  tn.it.  of  lb,  Z1TOT  It  d ttrS  *  hk 
ia  accounting  for  hi.  JK'  •  b'gh  0rdcr;  »* 
™ih«,  .„  ,u     •  '    nc  dwcnn"naUng  critic  will  Innb 

,      mher  to  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  m.„    k     . 
the  literary  meriU  of  th«  «.►.!-„  •       unaea  u,e  m»n.  than  to 
te-derneMwegrantll-brr ^r^    »"<*  »«d 
U,  eatablish  J^lS^^^*^**** 
In  other  respects  he  is  entitled  to  l.i*l.  .«-  u     -• 

imtriot,  notwithstanding  ^r«c««?onfwh2^^-  A" 
nrged  than  esUblished,  we  eaT  5HL^ S  '  ^  ""*' 
In  his  republican  prmciole.  •  sTm     7  n*wd,h'M  W|th  «PP™al. 

conduct.  i^JtZ^^S,*  ,W,h°,e  P0,itlc", 
-A-  for  the  we»fure  of  hU  •3^£1S^T,~^,ljr 
porlant  when  wc  look  upon  him  as^L  hrS'  ut  ?  nM*rt  ,m' 
dark  gulf  of  the  mlddh  JT  Z.  L  ^  '  "**•«*»»» 
made  it.  ,mss«ffc  JnTthe  J*  '  £  *T,cd*°  rf  *«  «*■  »orld 

^.e-'ired;  certain.,  £ gnSef^ ^of^ y^K" 
mediate  contemporaries.      Hi.  ardent  -j  V      J     . 

for  the  age  m  which  he  Jived,  and  for  the  opportunitie.  hjm£2 
-«alway.be«ia.ubjeetof«irpri«,    W^*l,W,t 


•urprise. 
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Om  of  the  most  singular  pieces  of  literary  Mosaie  is  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's M  Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Tear.99  The  general  idea 
and  manner  are  from  Tennyson's  «•  Death  of  tho  Old  Year,"  sev 
era!  of  the  most  prominent  points  aro  from  tho  deutb  scone  of 
Cordelia  in  "Lear,"  and  the  line  about  the  "  hooded  friar*"  is 
from  the  "Comus"  of  Milton.  Some  approach  to  this  patchwork 
may  be  found  in  these  lines  from  Tasso— 

Oiaeo  FslUi  Cnrtogo:  4  pens  i  Mgni 

De  lalta  sui  niino  il  lido  scrba: 

Muofoofedttl,  mttoinoiregni;  < 

Ooprt  i  fosti  •  le  pompe  arena  et herbs: 

E  rboora  d'esser  mortal  per  cbe  ti  tdcgnl 
This  is  entirely  made  up  from  Lucan  and  Sulspicius.    Tie  for- 

saer  says  of  Troy — 

fan  Ma  tqpmtur  § 

Ftrptmm aumdU:  Himmperin ruinm. 
Mepietua,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  says  of  Megara,  Egina  and  Co- 
rinth—"Hem!  net  komuneuli  indignamur  si  qui*  nostrum  tn- 
fcrttl,  fn#maf  Wto  brevier  em  debet,  cum  una  loeo  tot  oppidorum 
emumeeru  project*  JeumnL" 

CLXxxvm. 

The  ordinary  pickpocket-  filches  a  purse,  and  the  matter  is  at 
an  end.  He  neither  takes  honor  to  himself,  openly,  on  the  score 
of  the  purloined  purse,  nor  does  ho  subject  the  individual  robbed 
to  the  charge  of  pick-pocketism  in  his  own  person  ;  by  so  much 
the  less  odious  is  he,  then,  than  the  filcher  of  literary  property. 
It  Is  impossible,  we  should  thinkv  to  imagine  a  more  sickening 
spectacle  than  that  of  the  plagiarist,  who  walks  among  mankind 
with  an  erecter  step,  and  who  feels  his  heart  beat  with  a  prouder 
Impulse,  on  account  of  plaudits  which  he  is  conscious  are  the  due 
of  another.  It  is  the  purity,  the  nobility,  the  ethereality  of  just 
feme—it  is  the  contrast  between  this  ethereality  and  the  grossuess 
of  the  crime  of  theft,  which  places  the  sin  of  plagiarism  in  so  de- 
testable a  light  We  are  horror-stricken  to  find  existing  in  the 
same  bosom  the  soul-uplifting  thirst  for  fame,  and  the  debasing  . 
propensity  to  pilfer.    It  is  the  anomaly— the  discord— wWoh  so 

grossly  offends. 

*  CLXXXIX 

Tohaire,  in  his  preface  to  M  Brutus,"  actually  boaete  of  having 

Mrevaetd  the  Soman  Senate  on  the  stage  in.red  mantlet, 
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"Lee  angee?  says  Madame  Dudevant,  a  woman  who  inter- 
sperses  many  an  admirable  sentiment  amid  a  chaos  of  the  most 
shameless  and  altogether  objcctionablo  fiction— ••  U*  angce  ue 
eont  plue  puree  que  le  co:ur  d'unjcuue  homme  qui  aime  enveriU" 
The  angels  are  not  more  pure  than  the  heart  of  a  young  man  who 
loves  with  fervor.  Tho  liypcrbolo  is  scarcely  less  than  true.  It 
would  be  truth  itself,  were  it  averred  of  tho  love  of  htm  who  is 
at  the  same  lime  young  and  a  poet.  Tho  boyish  poct-lovo  is 
indisputably  that  one  of  the  human  sentiments  which  most  nearly 
realiics  our  dreams  of  the  chastened  voluptuousness  of  Iteaven. 

In  every  allusion  made  by  the  author  of  "  Childo  Harold  "  to 
his  piission  for  Mary  Chaworth,  there  runs  a  vein   of  almost 
spiritual  tenderness  and  purity,  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  gross 
earthliness  pervading  and  disfiguring  his  ordinary  love- poems. 
The  Dream,  in  which  the  incidents  of  his  parting  with  her  when 
about  to  travel,  are  said  to  be  delineated,  or  at  Icnst  parrallcled, 
has  never  been  excelled  (certainly  never  excelled  by  him)  in  tho 
blended  fervor,  delicacy,  truthfulness  and  ethereality  which  subli- 
mate and  adorn  it.     For  this  reason,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if 
he  has  written  anything  so  universally  popular.    That  his  attach* 
ment  for  this  "  Mary  "  (in  whose  very  name  there  indeed  seemed 
to  exist  for  him  an  "enchantment")  was  earnest,  and  long- 
abiding,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe.    There  aro  a  hundred 
evidences  of  this  fact,  scattered  not  only  through  his  own  poems 
and  letters,  but  in  the  memoirs  of  his  relatives,  and  cotemporaries 
in  general.     But  that  it  toot  thus  earnest  and  enduring,  does  not 
controvert,  in  any  degree,  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  passion  (if 
passion  it  can  properly  be  termed)  of  the  most  thoroughly  roman- 
tic, shadowy  and  imaginative  character.    It  was  born  of  the  hour,     #  • 
and  of  the  youthful  necessity  to  love,  whilo  it  was  nurtured  by 
the  waters  and  the  hills,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  stars.     It  had 
no  peculiar  regard  to  the  persont  or  to  tho  character,  or  to  the 
reciprocating  affection  of  Mary  Chaworth.   Any  maiden,  not  imme- 
diately and  positively  repulsive,  he  would  have  loved,  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  hourly  and  unrestricted  communion,  such  as  the 
ongravingsof  thesubjectshadow  forth.   They  met  without  restraint 
Mid  without  reserve.    As  mere  children  they  sported  together; 
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b  boyhood  and  girlhood  they  read  from  the  some  books,  tang  the 
same  eongs,  or  roamed  hand  in  hand,  through  the  grounds  of 
the  conjoining  estates.  The  result  was  not  merely  natural  or 
merely  probable,  it  was  as  inevitable  as  destiny  itself. 

In  View  of  a  passion  thus  engendered,  Miss  Chaworth,  (who  is 
represented  as  possessed  of  no  little  personal  beauty  and  some 
aeeomplishments,)  could  not  hate  failed  to  serre  sufficiently  well 
as  the  incarnation  of  the  ideal  that  haunted  the  fancy  of  the 
poet.  It  is  perhaps  better,  nevertheless,  for  the  mere  romance 
of  the  lore-passages  between  the  two,  that  their  intercourse  was 
brakes  up  in  early  life  and  new  uninterruptedly  resumed  in  after 
years.  Whatever  of  warmth,  whatever  of  soul-passion,  whatever 
of  the  truer  ante  and  essentiality  of  romance  was  elicited  during 
the  youthful  association  is  to  be  attributed  altogether  to  the  poet 
If  at*  Mt  at  all,  it  was  only  while  the  magnetism  of  Aw  actual 
presence  compelled  her  to  feel.  If  #ae  responded  at  all,  it  was 
Merely  because  the  necromancy  of  Aw  words  of  fire  could  not 
do  otherwise  tha*  exhort  a  response.  In  absence,  the  bard  bore 
anally  with  him  all  the  fancies  which  were  the  basis  of  his  flame 
— +  flame  which  absence  itself  but  served  to  keep  in  vigor— while 
the  less  ideal  but  at  the  same  time  the  lees  really  substantial 
afotioo  of  hie  lady-love,  perished  utterly  and  forthwith,  through 
simple  lack  of  the  element  which  had  fanned  it  into  being.  He 
to  her,  in  brief,  was  a  not  unhandsome,  and  not  ignoble,  but  some- 
what portionless,  somewhat  eccentric  and  rather  lame  young  man. 
She  to  him  was  the  Egeria  of  hie  dreams— the  Venus  Aphrodite 
that  sprang,  in  fall  and  supernal  loveliness,  from  the  bright  foam 
upon  the  storm-tormented  ocean  of  his  thought* 

0X01 

Mill  aays  that  he  has  u  demonstrated  "  his  propositions.  Just 
hi  the  same  way  Anaiagoras  demonstrated  snow  to  be  black, 
(which,  perhaps,  it  is,  if  we  could  see  the  thing  in  the  proper 
Igkt,)  and  just  in  the  same  way  the  French  advocate,  Linguct, 
wHh  Hippocrates  in  his  hand,  demonstrated  bread  to  be  a  slow 
poison.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  propositions  such  as 
those  seldom  easy  demonstrated  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  ua- 
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We  have  read   Mr.  Paulding's  Life  of  Washington  with  a 
degree  of  interest  seldom  excited  in  us  by  the  perusal  of  any 
book  whatever.    Wo  are  convinced  by  a  deliberate  examination 
of  the  design,  manner,  and  rich  material  of  the  work,  that,  as  it 
grows  in  age,  it  will  grow  in  the  estimation  of  our  countrymen, 
and,  finally,  will  not  fail  to  take  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  upon  the  public  affections,  than  any  work  upon  tho 
same  subject,  or  of  a  similar  nature,  which  has  been  yet  written 
—or,  possibly,  which  may  be  written  hereafter.   Indeed,  we  can- 
not perceive  the  necessity  of  anything  farther  upon  the  great 
theme  of  Washington.     Mr.  Paulding  has  completely  and  most 
beautifully  filled  the  vacuum  which  the  works  of  Marshall  and 
8parks  have  left  open.     He  has  painted  the  boy,  the  man,  the 
husband,  and  the  christian.    He  has  introduced  us  to  the  private 
affections,  aspirations,  and  charities  of  that  hero  whose  affections 
of  nil  affections  were  the  most  serene,  whose  aspirations  the  most 
God-like,  and  whose  charities  the  most  gentle  and  pure.   He  has 
taken  us  abroad  with  the  patriot-farmer  in  his  rambles  about  his 
homestead..   He  has  seated  us  in  his  study  and  shown  us  tho 
warrior-christian  in  unobtrusive  communion  with  his  Ood.     He 
has  done  all  this  too,  and  more,  in  a  simple  and  quiet  manner,  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  mainly  because  it  is  his 
own,  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  effective.    Yet  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  public  may,  for  many*  years  to  come,  overlook 
the  rare  merits  of  a  work  whose  want  of  arrogant  assumption 
is  so  little  in  keeping  with  the  usages  of  the  day,  and  whoso 
striking  simplicity  and  naivete  of  manner  give,  to  a  cursory  ex* 
amination,  so  little  evidence  of  the  labor,  of  composition.     Wo' 
have  no  fears,  however,  for  the  future.    8uch  books  as  these 
before  us,  go  down  to  posterity  like  rich  wines,  with  a  certainty  of 
being  more  valued  as  they  go.    They  force  themselves  with  tho 
gradual  but  rapidly  accumulating  power  of  strong  wedges  into 
the  hearts.and  understandings  of  a  community. 

In  regard  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Paulding's  Washington,  it  would 
scarcely  be  doing  it  justice  to  speak  of  it  merely  as  well  adapted 
to  its  subject,  and  to  its  immediate  design.  Perhaps  a  rigorous 
examination  would  detect  an  occasional  want  of  euphony,  and 
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tone  inaccuracies  of  syntatical  arrangement  Bui  nothing  could 
be  more  out  of  place  than  any  such  examination  in  respect  to  a 
book  whose  forcible,  rich,  vivid,  and  comprehensifte  English  might 
advantageously  be  held  up,  as  a  model  for  the  young  writers  of 
the  land.  There  is  no  better  literary  meaner  than  the  manner  of 
Mr,  Paulding.  Certainly  nt  American,  and  possibly  no  living 
Writer  of  England,  has  more  of  those  numerous  peculiarities 
which  go  to  the  formation  of  a  happy  style.  It  is  questionable, 
we  think,  whether  any  writer  of  any  country  combines  as  many 
of  these  peculiarities  with  as  much  of  that  essential  negative 
virtue,  the  absence  of  affectation.  We  repeat,  as  our  confident 
opinion,  that  it  would  bo  difficult,  even  with  great  care  and  labor, 
to  improve  upon  the  general  manner  of  the  volumes  now  before 
us,  and  that  they  contain  many  long  individual  passages  of  a 
force  and  beauty  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  finest  passages  of  the 
finest  writers  in  any  time  or  country.  It  is  this  striking  character 
b  the  Washington  of  Mr.  Paulding— striking  and  peculiar  indeed 
at  a  season  when  we  are  so  culpably  inattentive  to  all  matters  of 
this  nature,  as  to  mistake  for  style  the  fine  airs  at  second  hand  of 
the  siiliest  romancers— it  is  this  character  we  say,  which  should 
insure  the  fulfilment  of  the  writer's  principal  design,  in  the  im- 
aedtate  introduction  of  We  book  into  every  respectable  academy 
fa  the  land. 

oxom 

Scott,  in  his  u  Presbyterian  Hoqueuco,"  speaks  of44  that  ancient 
fable,  not  much  known,"  in  which  a  trial  of  skill  in  singing  being 
agreed  upon  between  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale,  the  ass  was 
ehosen  umpire.  When  eaeh  bird  had  done  his  best,  the  umpire 
declared  that  the  nightingale  sang  extremely  well,  but  that  "  for 

•  good  plain  song  give  him  the  cuckoo."  The  judge  with  the 
long  earn,  in  this  ease*  is  a  fine  type  of  the  tribe  of  critics  who 
insist  upon  what  they  call  u quietude"  as  the  supreme  literary 
eieeltence— gentlemen  who  rail  at  Tennyson  and  elevate  Addison 
Into  apotheosis.    By  the  way,  the  following  passage  from  Sterne's 

•  Letter  from  France,"  should  be  adopted  at  once  as  a  motto  by  the 

•  Down-East  Review  :"  "  As  we  rode  along  the  valley,  we  saw  a 
herd  of  asses  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains.  How  they 
viewed  a^d  rvW#wW  us  r 
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A  hundred  criticisms  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I  must 
regard  "The  Itody  of  Lyons"  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
dramatic  efforts  of  modern  times.     It  is  popular,  and  justly  so. 
It  could  not  fail  to  be  popular  so  long  as  tho  people  have  a  heart 
It  abounds  in  sentiments  which  stir  tho  soul  as  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet     It  proceeds  rapidly  and  consequentially ;  the  interest 
not  for  one  moment  being  permitted  to  flag.     Its  incidents  are 
admirably  conceived  and  skilfully  wrought  into  execution.     Its 
iramalis  penance,  throughout,  have  the  high  merit  of  being  na- 
'  tural.  although,  except  in  tho  cn*o  of  Pauline,  thero  is  no  marked 
individuality.    Sho  is  a  creation  which  would  havo  dono  no  d*w 
honor  to  Sliakspcare.     She  excites  profound  emotion.    It  has 
been  sillily  objected  to  her,  that  she  is  weak,  mercenary,  and  at 
points  ignoble.    She  is;  and  what  then?    Wo  arc  not  dealing 
with  Clarissa  Harlowe.     Bulwer  has  painted  a  woman.     Tho 
chief  defect  of  the  play  lies  in  tho  heroine's  consenting  to  wed 
Bcauscant,  while  aware  of  the  existence  and  even  the  continued 
love  of  Claude.    As  the  plot  runs,  there  is  a  question  in  Pau- 
line's soul  between  a  comparatively  trivial  (because  merely  world- 
t       ty)  >nJnry  *©  her  father,  and  utter  ruin  and  despair  inflicted  upon 
her  husband.     Here  there  should  not  have  been  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation.   The  audience  have  no  sympathy  with  any.     Nothing  on 
earth  shouM  have  induced  the  wife  to  give  up  the  living  Mcbiotto. 
Only  the  assurance  of  his  death  could  have  justified  her  in  sacri- 
ficing herself  to  Beauseant    As  it  is,  we  hate  her  for  the  sacrifice. 
The  effect  w  repulsive— but  I  must  be  understood  as  calling  this 
effect  objectionable  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  at  war  with 
the  whole  genius  of  the  play. 

CXOV. 
M  Contempt,"  says  an  eastern  proverb,  "  pierces  even  through 
the  shell  of.  the  tortoise  f  but  tho  skull  of  a  Fuller  would  feel 
itself  insulted  by  a  comparison,  in  point  of  impermeability,  with 
the  shell  of  a  Oallipago  turtle. 

OXOVt 
How  thoroughly  comprehensive  is  the  account  of  Adam,  as 
given  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  picture  in  the  Vatican  1— *  Adrnm, 
dimnitue  edoctu*,  primus  ecientiarum ei  Uterarum inventor"  VII 
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OXOVIt 

If  need  were,  I  should  have  little  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  defend- 
ing a  certain  apparent  dogmatism  to  which  I  am  prone,  on  the  • 
topic  of  versification. 

**  What  is  Poetry  P  notwithstanding  Leigh  Hunt's  rigmarolio 
attempt  at  answering  it,  is  a  query  that,  with  great  care  and  de- 
liberate agreement  beforehand  on  the  exact  value  of  certain  lead- 
ing word*,  may,  possibly,  be  settled  to  the  partial  satisfaction  of 
a  lew  analytical  intellects,  but  which,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
metaphysics,  never  can  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ma- 
jority; for  the  question  is  purely  metaphysical,  and  the  whole  ' 
science  of  metaphysics  is  at  present  a  chaos,  through  the  impos- 
sibility of  fixing  the  meanings  of  the  words  which  its  very  nature 
compels  it  to  employ.  But  as  regards  versification,  this  difficulty 
is  only  partial ;  for  although  one-third  of  the  topic  may  be  con- 
sidered metaphysical,  and  thus  may  bo  mooted  at  the  fancy  of 
this  individual  or  of  that,  still  the  remaining  two-thirds  belong,  ' 
undeniably,  to  the  mathematics.  The  questions,  ordinarily  dis- 
cussed with  so  much  gravity  in  regard  to  rhythm,  metre,  etc,  are 
susceptible  of  positive  adjustment  by  demonstration.  Their  laws 
me  merely  a  portion  of  the  Median  laws  of  form  and  quantity-—  f 
of  relation.  In  respect,  then,  to  any  of  these  ordinary  questions 
— these  sillily  moot  points  which  so  often  arise  in  common  criti- 
cism— the  prosodist  would  speak  as  weakly  in  saying  "  this  or 
thai  proposition  is  probably  so  and  so,  or  pouibly  so' and  so,"  as 
would  the  mathematician  in  a  J  mining  that,  in  his  humble  opinion, 
or  if  be  were  not  greatly  mistaken,  any  two  fides  of  a  triangle 
were,  together,  greater  than  the  third  side.  I  must  add,  however, 
at  some  palliation  of  the  discussions  referred  to,  and  of  the  ob- 
jections so  often  urged  with  h  sneer  to  "  particular  theories  of 
versification  binding  no  one  but  their  inventor" — that  there  is 
really  extant  no  such  work  as  a  Prosody  Raisonnk.  '  The  Proso- 
dies of  the  schools  are  merely  collections  of  vague  lawtf  with 
their  more  vague  exceptions,  based  upon  no  principles  whatever, 
but  extorted  in  the  most  speculative  manner  from  the  usages  of 
the  ancients,  who  had  no  laws  beyond  those  of  their  ears  and 
lagers.  M  And  these  were  sufficient,9'  it  will  be  said,  *  since  •  The 
UaaV  is  melodious  and  harmonious  beyond  anything  of  modem 
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times.*    Admit  this  :-but  neither  do  we  write  in  Greek  nor  has 
the  invention  of  modern  times  been  as  vet  exha-ISi      a 
**  based  on  the  natural  law.  J^£ttn£Z 
ignorant,  would  suggest  multitudinous  improvement 1t!Z  Z 

ETE  even  MTh0 1,ind"-nor do" fc «■  «7^i^2 

from  the  supposititious  fact  that  Homer  (bund  in  hh^mmZ 
fingers  a  Mtisfaory  system  of  rules  (the  point  wlh  I  K  ?*> 
den*d)-.nor  does  it  fo„ow,  I  say,  *o^ 

vi  WU9C9— me  tnedtate  cnuscs  of  wh  ch  thean  «»».»  .->J 
fingers"  «ro  simply  the  intermedia.  **"  "* 

for  ltw  expenenco  in  pronoundnir  th«  r  ..  it  i?Ti  *** 

T.  .    T         w  OXCIX. 

"•ndcscriptpnrag^pU".  *    ^^  ,"nbcnn»  *"«** 

Vol.  III.— 36  **  m  Proa  IA»  Orsmm 
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A  book*  which  puzzles  mo  beyond  measure,  since,  while  agree- 

lug  with  its  general  conclusions,  (except  where  it  discusses  pri- 

vttta*,)  I  invariably  find  fault  with  the  reasoning  through  which 

the  conclusion*  are  attained.     I  think  the  treatise  grossly  i  I  logics! 

throughout.    For  example : — the  origin  of  the  work  is  thus  stated 

In  an  introductory  chapter : 

About  twelve  months  since,  I  was  asked  by  some  friends  to  write  a  paper 
Mesmerism — and  I  was  ftimiubcd  with  materials  by  a  highly  cs- 
I  quondam  pupil,  which  proved  incontettably,  that  under  some  ctrcuiu- 


i  operator  might  be  uuped — that  hundreds  of  enlightened  perrons 
might  equal!?  be  deceived — and  certainly  went  far  to  pIniw  that  the  pre- 
tended toenee  was  wholly  a  delusion — a  system  of  fraud  and  jugglery  by 
.which  the  ima^inntkjos  of  the  credulous  were  held  in  tiiraldom  through  the 
arts  of  the  deigning.  Perhaps  hi  an  evil  lwur  I  assented  to  the  prohibition 
thus  made — but  on  reflection,  I  fonnd  tliat  the  facts  bef<ire  mo  only  led  to 
fhe  direct  prvof  that  certain  phenomena  might  be  counterfeited ;  and  the  ex* 
ittence  of  eotititerfeit  coin  is  rather  a  proof  that  there  is  somewhere  Ike 
genuine  standard  gold  to  be  imitated 

The  fallacy  here  lies  in  a  mere  variation  of  what  is  called 

*  tagging  the  question."    Counterfeit  coin  is  said  to  prove  the 

existence  of  genuine : — this,  of  course,  is  no  more  than  the  truism 

that  there  can  be  no  counterfeit  where  there  is  no  genuine— just 

at  there  can  be  no  badness  where  there  is  no  goodness—- tho  terms 

being  purely  relative.    But  because  there  can  bo  no  counterfeit 

where  there  is  no  original,  does  it  in  any  manner  follow  that  any 

indemonstrated  original  exists!    In  seeing  a  spurious  coin  wo 

know  it  to  be  such  by  comparison  with  coins  admitted  to  be  gen* 

vine ;  but  were  no  coin  admitted  to  be  genuine,  how  should  we 

establish  the  counterfeit,'  and  what  right  should  we  have  to  talk 

of  counterfeits  at  all  f    Now,  in  the  case  of  Mesmerism,  our  an- 

thor  is  merely  begging  the  admission.    In  saying  that  the  exist- 

.  twee  of  counterfeit  proves  the  existence  of  real  Mesmerism,  he 

demands  that  the  real  be  admitted.    Either  he  'demands  this  or 

there  is  no  shadow  of  force  in  his  proposition — for  it  is  clear  that 

we  can  pretend  to  be  that  which  is  not    A  man,  for  instance,  may 

feign  himself  a  sphynx  or  a  griffin,  but  it  would  never  do  to  re- 

•  Human  Magnetism:  Its  Claim  to  Dispassionate  Inquiry.  Being  aa 
Attentate  shew  the  Utility  of  its  Application  for  the  Relief  of  Human  8ut 
fork*.  By  W.  Hewnham,  M.  R.  &  L.  Author  of  the  Reciprocal 
atMoifm+MmnL    WOeyAT 
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«M«  thus  demonstrated  the  actual  existence  of  ekh~     •* 

ton,  although  ho  ie„  £  ZZT1  "J*  "?  ,no"ns  "^  *'«• 
Wore  nyt :  *  TWlTZi  *2  ?  °"  *  "  "  k  Wcre"    «* 

of  ti»  which  ^ert^  tt t  „or  «  "IT"'  *  fo,n°  ^  *" 

time  or  other,  true  JZLuVj        l     W  "0t  bccn«  Bt  ■«■• 

the  poop,,  5  £  Si li :d:ot  "r  w  «■*  »•  "»p*»  « 

the  workl."    Thie  u  i,r*.i«»i„  .1  . .        ff0,d  and  8,,vcr  •• 

06  Vl,,tt*d  P^Periy  oirfy  in  a  day  to  come. 
COI. 

^S  £*,»  **H  «Kl  (ho  darkness 

Foils  from  the  wimp  of  niirht 
^•fc^awhw^dowtSli 

«om  on  eagle  in  JU  flight* 

Ha.00  mom  force  than  an  identical  propc.il  i^  "*    * 
#ft««toLonglMlcw^-War     - 
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The  question  of  international  copyright  hat  been  orerloaded 
with  words.  The  right  of  property  in  a  literary  work  is  disputed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  disputation,  nod  no  man  should  he  at  the 
trouble  of  arguing  the  point  Those  who  deny  it,  hare  made  up 
their  minds  to  deny  everything  tending  to  further  the  law  in  con- 
templation. Nor  is  the  question  of  eipedieney  in  any  respect 
relevant.  Expediency  is  only  to  be  discussed  where  no  rigkU 
interfere.  It  would  no  doubt  be  very  expedient  in  any  poor  man 
to  pick  the  pocket  of  his  wealthy  neighbor,  (as  the  poor  are  the 
Majority,  the  case  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  copyright  case ;)  but 
what  would  the  rich  think  if  expediency  were  permitted  to  over* 
rule  their  right  ?  But  even  the  expediency  is  untenable,  grossly 
so.  The  immediate  advantage  arising  to  the  pockets  of  our  peo- 
ple, in  the  existing  condition  of  things,  is  no  doubt  sufficiently 
plain.  We  get  more  reading  for  less  money  than  if  the  inter- 
national law  existed ;  but  the  remoter  disadvantages  are  of 
infinitely  greater  weight  In  brief,  they  are  these :  First,  ire 
bare  injury  to  our  national  literature  by  repressing  the  efforts 
of  our  men  of  genius ;  for  genius,  at  a  general  rule,  is  poor  in 
worldly  goods  and  cannot  write  for  nothing.  Our  genius  being 
thus  repressed,  we  are  written  at  only  by  our  "  gentlemen  of 
elegant  leisure,"  and  mere  gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure  have  been 
noted,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  insipidity  of  their  productions. 
In  general,  too,  they  are  obstinately  conservative,  and  this  feeling 
leads  them  into  imitation  of  foreign,  more  especially  of  British 
models.  This  is  one  roam  source  of  the  imitativencss  with  which, 
as  a  people,  we  have  been  justly  charged,  although  the  first  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  our  position  as  a  colony.  Colonies' have  always 
naturally  aped  the  mother  land.  In  the  second  place,  irreparable 
S)  is  wrought  by  the  almost  exclusive  dissemination  among  us  of 
foreign— that  is  to  say,  of  monarchical  or  aristoeratical  sentiment 
in  foreign  books ;  nor  is  this  sentiment  less  fatal  to  democracy 
because  it  reaches  the  people  themselves  directly  in  the  gilded 
pill  of  the  poem  or  the  novel.  We  have  next  to  consider  the 
hnpoBey  of  our  committing,  in  the  national  character,  an  open 
nod  continuous  wrong  on  the  frivolous  pretext  of  its  benefiting 
tursslies.    The  last  and  by  far  the  most  important  consideration 
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"cited  i„  *J^t^£^*™«~~* 
will  not  and  which  „„„otml'™tn'rT*re8entmcntw|'«»> 

genera.  •U^^'J.^S*  £  *?  *£**  «■ 

.««  autocnuio  on  the  focoTthTcnrth  ^oT^  **'*  *" 

institutions  even  hope  to  be  safe  IS      ?     '  .lhf "'  OTn  lhoM 

•     trampling  it  under  fWf  Wh'Ch  9*-*^  persist  i. 

•n,  00nL 

m*bt  be  supped  IZZi an Z U,°.,m,tativ8 -P^-W.    Th» 

most  unconscionable,  oVtbe  molt  „„         •       ^  pefV9m'  "le 

.    time  out  of  »i„d.    Cu^ST*  ***  ta"  *~"  w 

of  J&Ajhm,  .„d  „ot  oX Zl  J     P ^  WOro  """*  «ho« 

beyond,  but*  the Z U ?toZ?t      T  """*"  "*  **!»■» 

enough  for  the  "decline  of  thTL  "^  Here>  thcn«  »  »«« 
*.  drama  ha.  declined  B!  ^  '  "°  "•  *°  **■•  *« 
the  last  m,  ycm  TL  2 1  •  u   "°  !  °"  lhe  °°nlnM7.  «"*■* 

-e»ch  very  nenrly  i„  th,  direct  ratkTof  ^  '  •  *?"*  "* 
P«nting,  for  example,  least  ofSl  ^.J  *  noo-.m.taUvcneM-. 
of  eo„«e,  that  of  %£$  Z£££  **-  *•  *-"* 

to  be  absolutely  tr^allWh  a, 2 f?  ^"^  »"***■ 
dined  to  doubt  my  veracUr-ntlf^  I  ?"  *****»&**• 
S-fnee,r„ewdre.m^of^d  I  '*'  '"  **  *"■*■■» 
•  Pur.  «etio.  from^Xt  end      *  "^    ^  ~*  * 

H     .  ooy. 
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w^»«rt«  but  no  one  has  seemed  to  suspect  mi»  u- 

letter  yet,  ou*  »*> *»"*  .     t  -j     RlMi  Greek  must, 

nis,  to  -1  intent*  I.  .  Greek  ^^^  5  3*5 
«V^  »d  not  mWe  T^"  ta  ^TZi  there  5.  ~ 
JSL.  nr.  diuownt,  for  Stt~jT  When  Sir 
•awlity  itf  time  between  »  troehee  end  »  a**y>- 

issiir'iSnd  *  JUL  -  h  •/- 

.  »*»UgonJ.tienl  (^ 

1.  ike  eweet »  My  of  NithedaV  wo  reed- 
She*  gene  to  dwell  «•  hee*en,«»y  ta* 

BheT»  gene  to  dwell  in  hearce;— 
Te*e  owVeVure.  quo'  the  *o*e  of  God, 
For  dwelling  onto' hewn*. 

U  jcmoattwte  broad  Scotch  •»  the  language  <*  Aawn  mna 
to-' 
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OOVIIL 
The  conclusion  or  the  Prdem  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  Into  "  Waif* 
is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  whole  poem  is  remarkable  in  this, 
that  one  of  its  principal  excellences  arises  from  what  is  gene* 
rically,  a  demerit.  No  error,  for  example,  is  more  certainly  fatal 
in  poetry  than  defective  rhythm  ;  but  hero  the  elipshodineu  is  so 
thoroughly  in  unison  with  the  nonchalant  air  of  the  thoughts— 
which  again,  are  so  capitally  applicable  to  the  thing  done  (a  mere 
introduction  of  other  people's  fancies) — that  the  effect  of  the 
looseness  of  rhythm  becomes  palpable,  and  we  see  at  once  thai 
here  is  a  case  in  which  to  bo  correct  would' be  inartistic.  Hers 
are  three  of  the  quatrains — 

I  tee  the  KghU  of  the  Tillage 
Olcnin  through  the  rain  and  tho  mitt, 

And  a  feeling  of  aadne«t  comes  ever  aw 
That  my  tool  cannot  re««t— 

A  feelkip  of  aadnesa  and  longing 

That  m  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  rttemUet  aorrow  only 

At  th$  mitt*  rtttmhtt  the  rain.. . .  • 

And  the  night  aliall  be  filled  with  nraeie,. 

And  the  mrca  that  infest  (he  day  . 

Shall  fold  their  tent*  like  the  Arabs, 

And  mt  tiUnUy  tttol  «um*. 

Now  these  lines  are. not  to  be  scanned.  They  are  referable  to 
no  true  principles  of  rhythm.  The  general  idea  is  that  of  a 
succession  of  anapaests;  yet  not  only  is  this  idea  confounded 
with  that  of  dactyls,  but  this  succession  is  improperly  interrupted 
at  all  points — improperly,  because  by  uncquivalent  feet.  The 
partial  prosaieism  thus  brought  about,  however,  (without  any 
interference  with  the  mere  melody.)  becomes  a  beauty  solely 
through  the  nicety  of  its  adaptation  to  the  tone  of  the  poem,  and 
of  this  tone,  again,  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  his  keen  sense  of 
thi»  adaptation,  (which  conveys  the  notion  of  what  is  vaguely 
termed  "  case,*)  the  reader  so  far  loses  sight  of  the  rhythmical 
imperfection  that  he  can  be  convinced  of  its  existence  only  by 
treating  in  the  same  rhythm  (or,  rather,  lack  of  rhythm)  a  sub- 
ject of  different  tone — a  subject  in  which  decision  shall  take  the 
place  of  nonchalance.  Now,  undoubtedly,  I  intend  all  this  at 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Longfellow ;  but  it  was  for  the  utterance 
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.    At.   m  w*«  York  Mirror"  thai  I  was  to- 

lire  while  the  wicked  suner  ■-  fa  ^  ^^  of 

tbe.in)mightbeindic«ted  mgnty ■  J d        ,     to  th)J  drewnleMnes. 
rf  »h.  .leep,  for  «xa«npK  won*  be  ft.      f  ^  .^ 

ta  .iter  aa~^^ ^ ."^  "Cw  then  in  *nch  condition 
tronklde»H»».tr.tefte*«<to^  0n 

«,*  b*  de.*  •^^STISE  with  remembrance  of 

22d  bj  the  «»a«eter  of  the  vwow. 

„be.  we  look  lm  nt  «••"»  •»«  ^  * jXhen  be  better  critk. 

*"  ~  "  ^  rat^t  wC^on  »y  hi  in  lette* 
VUto,  ^^r^^il^Teomp^n.ionofwbet 
W  we*,  done,  eprmg  rom  o«  "**£%,  ^  neW  «e» 
H  i.  po-ible  ft. r  -  to  do  better^     A--  ^  „„ 

fc»  bete*  the  ordinary  holiloB|xaUi 

tfiy  all***  to  PythagotW  4etmtk»  of  beau* 
rf  aamy  tot*  *•»* 
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The  great  feature  of  the  "  Curiosity  Shop  w  is  its  chaste,  vigor- 
ous, and  glorious  imagmttion*  This  is  Uic  one  charm,  all  potent, 
which  alone  would  suffice  to  compensate  for  a  world  more  of  error 
than  Mr.  Dickens  ever  committed.  It  is  not  only  seen  in  the  con* 
ception,  and  general  handling  of  the  story,  or  in  the  invention  of 
character;  hut  it  pervades  every  sentence  of  the  book.  We  re- 
cognise its  prodigious  influence  in  every  inspired  word.  It  is  this 
which  induces  the  reader  who  is  at  all  ideal,  to  pause  frequently, 
to  re-read  the  occasionally  quaint  phrases,  to  muse  in  uncontrolla- 
ble delight  over  thoughts  which,  while  he  wonders  he  has  never 
hit  upon  them  before,  he  yet  admits  that  he  never  has  encountered. 
In  fact  it  is  the  wand  of  the  enchanter. 

Had  we  room  to  particularise,  we  would  mention  at  points 
evincing  most  distinctly  the  ideality  pf  the  "Curiosity  Shop" — 
the  picture  of  the  shop  itself — the  newly-born  desire  of  the  worldly 
old  man  for  the  peace  of  green  fields— his  whole  character  and 
conduct,  in  short — the  schoolmaster,  with  his  desolate  fortunes, 
seeking  affection  in  little  children — the  haunts  of  Quilp  among 
the  wharf-rats — the  tinkering  of  the  Punch-men  amoug  the  tombs 
— the  glorious  scene  where  the  man  of  the  forgo  sits  poring,  at 
deep  midnight,  into  that  dread  fire — again  the  whole  conception  of 
this  character ;  and,  last  and  greatest,  the  stealthy  approach  of 
Nell  to  her  death — her  gradual  sinking  away  on  the  journey  to 
the  village,  so  skilfully  indicated  rather  than  described — her  pen- 
sive and  prescient  meditation — the  fit  of  strange  musing  which 
came  over  her  when  the  house  m  which  the  was  to  die  first  broke 
upon  her  sight — the  description  of  this  house,  of  the  old  church, 
and  of  the  church-yard — every  tiling  in  rigid  consonance  with  the 
one  impression  to  be  conveyed — that  deep  meaningless  well — the 
comments  of  the  Sexton  upon  death,  and  upon  his  own  secure 
life — this  whole  world  of  mournful  yet  peaceful  idea  merging,  at 
length,  into  the  decease  of  the  child  Nelly,  and  the  uncompre- 
hending despair  of.  the  grandfather.  These  concluding  scenes  are 
bo  drawn  that  human  language,  urged  by  human  thought,  could 
go  no  farther  in  the  excitement  of  human  feelings.  And  the  pa- 
thos is  of  that  best  order  which  is  relieved,  in  great  measure,  by 
ideality.    Here  the  book  has  never  been  equalled,-— never  ap* 
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!rt  l2«bV£*  of  if  Vffect  through  the  matend 
tiflri  and  deep,  W»  «  ™',CB_.      , .  f  ^l,,,,^,  Mug  endowed 

with  porely  fciwW  •t™**  «^Tt      Ib  M-in.  »  n«ge  or  eo       . 

*     .~-i  -  nrfemnir  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  ana  w  "^ 
wfefttood  as  fefemng  w  «■  -.    ^^  m  recorded, 

to  general  a^i^eiatson  and  ^^'JZ^^^l  while 

«**•  coxin.' 

i~  -»  nnt  "a  (rood  thing "  properly 
It  i.  not  ewy  one  who  ^  Pttt     »  JJV     *    ^h*, 

together,  et.ho.gh,  F^J^J^jjL'rf  bTcon- 

^  teeth  penon  yon  T^JS  Wng  oe«eWe*  to  belie* 

.eMeg  e»d  «ff?^*    22iSS. Tmpoeition  of  .  really 

^to^J»-Srr?£SeS.^  of  the  u.eel 

*^.^AkT.  wetter  of  mere  permerance,  and 
Mrtaieed  eflbrt-bnt  Ak  k  e  »«  hand-onity 

.  ef  efeet,  e  oaehty  not  eewy  "£,  affi^lt  of  attainment, 

^  tt  ordinery  ^***£££^  in  the  «  brief 
,«.  by  thoee  who  een  ^wi^TL  kttor,  if  .dmired 
^  „h1  not  eo  felfcs  comino^ JJ*  «  £J  ^^  „ 
•l  ell  h  admired  tor  it«  deteehed  pawagee,  W,M'""  .  .^ 
at  ell,  ib  •mnH~?.  ^y^nt  wferene6  to  any  general  awgn 
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OOXIV. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Tennyson  is  not  the  greatest  of  poet*. 
The  uncertainty  attending  the  publio  conception  of  the  term 
"  poet "  alone  prevents  me  from  demonstrating  that  ho  t#.  Other 
bards  produce  effects  which  are,  now  and  then,  otherwise  produced 
than  by  what  we  call  poems ;  but  Tennyson  an  effect  which  only 
n  poem  does.  His  alone  are  idiosyncratic  poems.  By  the  enjoy- 
ment or  non-enjoyment  of  the  M  Morto  D'Arthur,"  or  of  the 

'  ' "  ifiiioue,"  I  would  test  any  one's  ideal  sense.  There  are  passages 
in  his  works  which  rivet  a  conviction  I  had  long  entertained,  that 
the  indefinite  is  an  element  in  the  true  ***«*.  Why  do  some 
persons  fatigue  themselves  in  attempts  to  unravel  such  fantasy- 
pieces  as  the  *  Lady  of  8halott  f  As  well  unweave  tho  "  vcnlum 
textilem."  If  the  author  did  not  deliberately  propose  to  himself 
a  suggestive  mdefinitiveness  of  meaning,  with  tho  view  of  bring- 
ing about  a  definitiveness  of  vague  and  therefore  of  spiritual  effect 
— this,  at  least,  arose  from  the  silent  analytical  promptings  of  that 
poetic  genius  which,  in.  its  supreme  development,  embodies  all 
orders  of  intellectual  capacity.  I  know  that  indefinitiveness  is  an 
element  of  the  true  music — I  mean  of  tho  true  musical  expression. 
Give  to  it  any  undue  decision — imbuo  it  with  any  very  determin- 
ate tone — and  you  deprive  it,  at  once,  of  its  ethereal,  its  ideal,  its 
intrinsic  and  essential  character.  You  dispel  its  luxury  of  dream. 
You  dissolve  the  atmosphere  of  the  mystic  upon  which  it  floats. 
You  exhaust  it  of  its  breath  of  faery.  It  now  becomes  a  tangi- 
ble and  easily  appreciable  idea — a  tiling  of  the  earth,  earthy.  It 
has  not,  indeed,  lost  its  power  to  please,  but  all  which  I  consider 
the  distinctiveness  of  that  power.  And  to  the  uncultivated  talent, 
/or  to  the  unimaginative  apprehension,  this  deprivation  of  its  most 
delicate  nare  will  be,  not  unfrequently,  a  recommendation.  #  A 
determinateness  of  expression  is  sought — and  often  by  composers 
who  should  know  better — is  sought  as  a  beauty  rather  than  re* 
jected  as  a  blemish.  Thus  we  have,  even  from  high  authorities, 
attempts  at  absolute  irritation  in  music.    Vr*ho  can  forget  the  silll- 

t  ness  of  the  "  Battle  of  Prague  P  What  man  of  taste  but  must 
laugh  at  the  interminable  drums,  trumpets,  blunderbusses,  and 
thunder  t  "  Vocal  music,"  says  L'Abbate  Gravina,  who  would 
turn  said  the  same  thing  of  instruments!,  *  ought  to  imitate  tho 
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natural  language  of  the  human  feelings  And  passions,  rather  than 
the  warbling*  of  Canary  birds,  which  our  singers,  nowadays, 
•Jest  so  vastly  to  mimic  with  their  quavering*  and  boasted  ca- 
dences." This  is  true  only  no  far  as  the  "  rather "  is  concerned. 
If  any  music  must  imitate  anything,  it  were  assuredly  better  to 
hmrt  the  imitation  as  Gravina  suggests.  Tennyson's  shorter  pieces 
abound  in  minute  rhythmical  lapses  sufficient  to  assure  me  that 
—in  common  with  all  poets  living  or  dead — he  has  neglected 
to  make  precise  investigation  of  the  principles  of  metre ;  but,  on 
the  other  band,  so  perfect  is  his  rhythmical  instinct  in  general, 
that!  like  the  present  Viscount  Canterbury,  ho  seems  to  m  with 
Ast  ear. 

coxv. 

There  are  some  (acts  in  the  physical  world  which  have  a  really 
wonderful  analogy  with  others  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  seem 
thus  to  give  some  color  of  truth  to  the  (false)  rhetorical  dogma, 
that  metaphor  or  simile  may  be  made  to  strengthen  an  argument, 
as  well  as  to  embellish  a  description.  The  principle  of  the  vi$ 
mtrtim^  for  example,  with  the  amount  of  momentum  proportionate 
with  it  and  consequent  upon  it,  seems  to  be  identical  in  physics 
and  metaphysics.  It  is  not  more  true,  in  the  former,  that  a  largo 
body  is  with  more  difficulty  set  in  motion  titan  a  smaller  one,  and 
that  its  subsequent  impetus  is  commensurate  with  this  difficulty, 
than  it  is,  in  the  latter,  that  intellects  of  the  vaster  capacity,  while 
more  forcible,  more  constant,  and  more  extensive  in  their  move- 
ments than  those  of  inferior  grade,  are  yet  the  less  readily  moved, 
and  are  more  embarrassed  and  more  full  of  hesitation  in  the  first 

few  steps  of  their  progress. 

COXVX 

« 

Thomas  Moore — the  most  skilful  literary  artist  of  his  day— 
pernaps  of  any  day — A  man  who  stands  in  the  singular  and  really 
wonderful  predicament  of  being  undervalued  on  account  of  the 
profusion  with  which  he  has  scattered  about  him  his  good  things. 
The  brilliancy  on  any  one  page  of  Lalla  Rookh  would  have  sufficed 
to  establish  that  very  reputation  which  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure selMlmned  by  the  gnlaxied  lustre  of  the  entire  book.  It 
seems  thai  the  horrid  laws  of  political  economy  cannot  be  evaded 
i  by  the  inspired,  and  thai  a  perfect  verification,  a  rigorous 
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iliw  is  a  queer  little  book  *  wliieli  iu  ...#k 
o-lyneoewary,  but  urgent*  JTfcT" tlT  "*"*"*  "** 
nm  of  the  jn-oplo  are  LoittfaS? .  ^""°  "*  °nl>'  "  *• 
those  who  p/ofj,  gt JZZ  fo St     ?r"m",nr>  but  bw»»- 
d»  teaching  of  it  Slbu^Tvil.  £,'  "T  **  Wh°  "*• 

m«nn.  to  include  hLcK  ,nZ S    "^  * " *•  •"<  ^ 

* » om, .  despe^,;;i:r^ns^l;em^~o,  vMw 

tosay;  but  the  fact  « ,  dear  that. inT!w ■      JT"  *""*" 

•  -.1  duoded.no  WM  (U,e  i^t^  ^Z 

»n  eulogy  upon  one  Willi™  CobbeL  hffc J  ffii    """"  *  ^ 

dozen  distinct  instance,  of  bad  grammj  *  ™  "  Wm°  ** 

'For  these  purpose.."  «jr»  be-that  is  to  «.r  ti- 
-ustrucung  mankind  and  cnJighteninJ ■> W*7 " tnrpwm  * 
without  exception-«for  these  purZ?  iT*  <™*n  3rQUth" 
in  «  «*•  of  lotto*.  A  mS.'Srf  i  "rr,Wcn  "'  fcwm" 
pl»i"n«»,  Cuiharity,  |  JUS  td  5£  m<>,U  •""""'^  «* 
A  mode  that  wM  JJJJJ ££T^^,Im,,,VCI,,» 
'    lions  on  polilene*     A  , m£, f? rficW' ,n ''*  «»lebr»tod  i.mt^o- 

-r  of  c  „::;  wL:t„ : \r  ;do^  V"0"0*  » 

place*,  the  world  of  ficUo       A  Ido  a  T    "'V  ****** 
■".  Cobbet,  not  only  i„I  JLSt^Z  Af  l'^ 
.mar,  but  „  nenriy  every  work  that  he  C£?*."0 *g  £°  Tt  : 
adds  the  instructor  of  evcrv  A»»n»  ,  '  °«*1*tt." 

«ck„ow,edge  ^iStrz:    *?  *r-  °**  f 

icl  knowledge  which  I  pZj?*    rf.     t  >**  °'  *°  ffrnmrtw»* 
the  Author.  7  ™eB  *•  F*«»    P-Nisdelphia :  PeUitbed  bj 
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looking  over  the  shoulder  of  Hugh  A.  Pue,  could  hare  inspired 
the  latter  gentleman  with  the  bright  idea  of  stringing  together 
fair  consecutive  sentences,  in  each  of  which  the  leading  nominative  . 
noun  is  destitute  of  a  verb, 

Mr.  Pne  may  attempt  to  justify  his  phraseology  here,  by  saying 
that  the  several  sentences,  quoted  above,  commencing  with  the 
words,  "  A  mode,"  are  merely  continuations  of  the  one  beginning 
••For  these  purposes ;"  but  this  is  no  justification  at  all  By  the 
use  of  the  period,  he  has  rendered  each  sentence  distinct,  and  each 
must  be  examined  as  such,  in  respect  to  its  grammar.  We  are 
only  taking  th#  liberty  of  condemning  Mr.  P.  by  the  words  of  his 
own  mouth.  Turning  to  page  72,  where  he  treats  of  punctuation, 
we  read  as  follows:— "The  full  point  is  used  at  the  end  of  every 
complete  sentence ;  and  a  complete  sentence  is  a  collection  of  words 
making  a  complete  sense,  without  being  dependent  upon  another 
etJIcetiott  of  words  to  convey  the  full  meaning  intended."  Now, 
what  kind  of  a  meaning  can  we  give  to  such  a  sentence  as  "  A  mode 
thai  was  adopted  by  Chesterfield  in  his  celebrated  instructions  on 
politeness,"  if  we  are  to  have  "  no  dependence  upon  M  the  sentence* 
that  precede  it!  But,  even  in  the  supposition  that  these  five 
atntences  had  been  ruu  into  one,  as  they  should  have  been,  they 
would  still  be  ungrammaticaL  For  example— "  For  these  purposes 
1  have  written  my  lessons  in  a  series  of  letters— a  mode  that  affords 
more  opportunity  for  plainness,  familiarity,  instruction,  and  enter- 
tainment than  any  other— a  mode,  etc."  This  would  have  been 
the  proper  method  of  punctuation.  u  A  mode*  is  placed  in  ap- 
position with  "a  series  of  letters."  But  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
Ml  the  «  scries  of  letters"  which  is  the  M  mode;*1  It  is  the  writing 
the  Jesse**  in  a  series  which  is  so.  Yet,  in  order  that  the  noun 
"mode"  can  be  properly  placed  in  apposition  with  what  precedes 
it,  this  latter  must  be  either  a  noun,  or  a  sentence,  which,  taken 
••HectMy,  can  serve  as  one.  Thus,  in  any  shape,  all  that  we 
have  quoted  Is  bad  grammar. 

We  any  "hud  grammar?  and  say  it  through  sheer  obstinacy, 
because  Mr.  Pue  says  we  should  not  "  Why,  what  is  grammar  r 
auks  he  indignantly.  u  Nearly  all  grammarians  tell  us  that  grammar 
Is  the  writing  and  speaking  of  the  English  language  correctly. 
What  then  is  bad  grammar!  Why  bad  grammar  must  be  the  bad 
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writing  and  speaking  of  the  English  language  correctly  1 1 
give  the  two  admiration  notes  and  ail. 

Jn  the  first  place,  if  grammar  be  only  the  writing  and  speaking 
the  English  language  correctly,  then  the  French,  or  the  Dutch,  or 
the  Kickn|ioos  are  miserable,  ungrainmntical  races  of  people,  and 
have  no  hopes  of  being  anything  else,  unless  Mr.  Pue  proceeds  to 
their  assistance: — but  let  us  say  nothing  of  this  for  the  present 
What  we  wish  to  assert  is,  that  the  usual  definition  of  grammar; 
as  "the  writing  and  speaking  correctly"  is  an  error  which  should 
have  been  long  ago  exploded.  Grammar  is  the  analysis  of  language, 
and  this  analysis  will  be  good  or  bad,  junt  as  the  capacity  employed 
upon  it  be  weak  or  strong— just  as  the  grammarian  be  a  Homo 
Tooko  or  a  Hugh  A.  Pue.  But  perhaps,  after  ail,  we  are  treating 
this  gentleman  discourteously.  His  book  may  bo  merely  intended 
as  a  good  joke,  By  the  by,  he  says  in  his  preface,  that  "  while 
he  informs  the  student,  he  shall  take  particular  care  to  entertain 
him."  Now,  the  truth  is,  we  have  been  exceedingly  entertained. 
In  such  passages  as  the  following,  however,  which  wo  find  upon 
the  second  page  of  the  Introduction,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
determine  whether  it  is  the  utile  or  the  dulce  which  prevail*.  We 
give  the  italics  of  Mr.  Pue;  without  which,  indeed,  the  singular 
force  and  beauty  of  the  paragraph  cannot  be  duly  appreciated. 

••  The  proper  study  of  English  grammar,  so  far  from  being  dry, 
is  one  of  the.  most  rational  enjoymeuta  known  to  us ;  one  that  is 
highly  calculated  to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  student ; 
fit  requiring  continual  mental  effort ;  unceasing  exercise  of  mind. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  spreading  of  a  thought-producing  fdastcr  of  parts 
upon  the  extensive  grounds  of  intellect !  It  i*  the  parent  of  idea, 
and  great  causation  of.  reflection  ;  the  mighty  instigator  of  insur- 
rection in  the  interior;  and,  above  all,  the  unflinching  champion 
of  internal  improvement  /"  We.  know  nothing  about  planter  of 
Paris;  but  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  ipecac  and  grammar 
— at  least  between  ipecac  and  the  grammar  of  Mr.  Pue— never, 
certainly,  struck  us  in  so  clear  a  point  of  view,  as  it  does  now. 

But,  after  all,  whether  Mr.  P.'s  queer  little  book  shall  or  shall 
not  meet  the  views  of  "  Every  American  Youth/1  will  depend  pretty 
much  upon  another  question  of  high  moment — whether  *'  Ever) 
American  Youth  "  be  or  be  not  as  great  a  nincompoop  as  Mr.  Pue, 
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That  Lord  Brougham  stat  an  extraordinary  man  no  one  in  hit 
•enact  will  deny.  An  intellect  of  unusual  capacity,  goaded  into 
diaemed  action  by  passions  nearly  ferocious,  enabled  him  to  -asto- 
nish the  world,  and  especially  the  "hero-worshippers,"  as  the 
author  of  8artor-Re*artua  has  it,  by  the  combined  extent  and 
variety  of  hit  mental  triumphs.  ■  Attemping  many  things,  it  may 
at  least  be  said  that  he  egregiously  failed  in  none.  But  that  he 
pre-eminently  excelled  in  any  cannot  ho  affirmed  with  truth,  and 
might  well  be  denied  k  priori.  We  have  no  faith  in  admirable 
Crichtons,  and  this  merely  because  we  kav$  implicit  faith  in  Na- 
ture and  ber  laws,  u  He  that  is  born  to  be  a  man,"  says  Wieland, 
In  hie  Pcregrinus  Proteus,  M  neither  should  nor  can  be  anything 
nobler,  greater,  nor  better  than  a  man."  The  Broughams  of  the 
human  intellect  are  nerer  its  Newtons  or  its  Bayles.  Yet  the 
contemporaneous  reputation  to  be  acquired  by  the  former  is  na- 
turally greater  than  any  which  the  latter  may  attain.  The  versa- 
tility of  one  whom  we  see  and  hear  is  a  more  derating  nnd  more 
readily  appreciable  merit  titan  his  profundity ;  which  latter  is  best 
estimated  in  the  silence  of  tho  closet,  and  after  the  quiet  lapse  of 
years.  What  impression  Lord  Brougham  has  stamped  upon  his 
age,  cannot  be  accurately  determined  until  Time  has  fixed  and 
rendered  definite  the  lines  of  the  medal ;  and  fifty  years  hence  it 
will  be  difBcult,  perhaps  to  make  out  the  deepest  indentation  of 
the  eceiwuc  Like  Coleridge  lie  should  be  regarded  as  one  who 
.  might  have  done  much,  had  ho  been  satisfied  with  attempting  but 

little. 

OOXIX. 

The  Art  of  Mr.  Dickens,  altltough  elaborate  and  great,  seems 
only  a  happy  modification  of  Nature.  In  this  respect  he  differs 
remarkably  from  the  autlior  of  u  Night  and  Morning."  The  lat- 
ter, by  excessive  care  and  by  patient  reflection,  aided  by  much 
rhetorical  knowledge,  and  general  information,  has  arrived  at  the 
capability  of  producing  books  which  might  be  mistaken  by  ninety- 
nine  renders  out  of  a  hundred,  for  the  genuine  inspirations  of 
genius.  The  former,  by  the  promptings  of  the  truest  genius  itself; 
has  been  brought  to  compose,  and  evidently  without  effort,  works 
which  bare  effected  a  long-sought  consummation— which  ham 
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tendered  him  the  idol  of  the  people,  while  defying  and  enchanting 
the  critics.  Mr,  Bulwer,  through  art,  has  almost  created  a  genius. 
Mr.  Dickons,  through  genius,  lias  Defected  a  standard  from  which 
art  itself  will  derive  its  essence  in  rules. 

ooxx. 

While  Defoe  would  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  immortality  had 
be  never  written  Bobinson  Crusoe,  yet  bis  many  other  very  excel- 
lent writings  have  nearly  faded  from  our  attention,  in  the  superior 
lustre  of  the  Adventures  of  the  Mariner  of  York.     What  better 
possible  species  of  reputation  could  the  autlior  have  desired  for 
that  book  than  the  species  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed  f    It  lias 
become  a  household  thing  in  nearly  every  family  in  Christendom. 
Yet  never  was  admiration  of  any  work— universal  admiration- 
more  indiscriminately  or  more  inappropriately  bestowed.    Not 
one  person  in  ten— nay,  not  one  person  in  five  hundred,  has,  dur- 
ing the  perusal  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  tho  most  remote  conception 
that  any  particle  of  genius,  or  even  of  common  talent,  has  been 
employed  in  its  creation  I  Men  do  not  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of 
a  literary  performance.    Defoe  has  none  of  their  thoughts— Ro- 
binson all.    The  powers  which  have  wrought  the  wonder  have  been 
thrown  into  obscurity  by  the  very  stujtendousness  of  tlie  wonder 
they  have  wrought  I  We  read,  and  become  perfcet  abstractions  in 
the  intensity  of  our  interest— we  close  tho  book,  and  nre  quite 
satisfied  that  we  could  have  written  as  well  ourselves.     All  this  is 
effected  by  the  potent  magic  of  verisimilitude.    Indeed  the  author 
of  Crusoe  must  have  possessed,  above  all  other  faculties,  what  has 
been  termed  the  faculty  of  identification  -that  dominion  exercised 
by  volition  over  imagination  which  enables  the  mind  to  lose  its 
own,  in  a  fictitious,  individuality.    This  includes,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  the  power  of  abstraction ;  and  with  these  keys  we  may 
partially  unlock  the  mystery  of  that  spell  which  has  so  long  invest- 
ed the  volume  before  us.    But  a  complete  analysis  of  our  interest 
in  it  cannot  be  thus  afforded.    Defoe  is  largely  indebted  to  his 
subject.    Tho  idea  of  man  in  a  state  of  perfect  isolation,  although 
often  entertained,  was  never  before  so  comprehensively  carried  out 
Indeed  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  to  the  thoughts  of  mankind 
argued  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  their  sympathies,  while  the 
fact  of  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  give  an  embodied  form  to 
Vol.111.— 37 
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the  conception,  went  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 
But  the  true  narrative  of  Selkirk  in  l7llt  with  the  powerful  im- 
prcssioa  H  then  made  upon  the  pubKo  mind,  sufficed  to  inspire 
Defoe  wfcb  both  the  necessary  courage  for  hit  work,  and  entire 
i  in  its  success.    How  wonderful  hits  been  the  result  I 


OOXXL  " 
The  increase,  within  a  few  years,  of  the  magasine  literature,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  what  some  critics  would 
suppose  it  to  indicate— a  downward  tendency  in  American  taste 
or  in.  American  letters.  •  It  is  but  a  sign  of  the  times — an  indica- 
tion of  an  era  in  which  men  are  (breed  upon  the  curt,  the  con- 
densed, the  well-digested— in  place  of  the  voluminous — in  a  word, 
upon  journalism  hi  lieu  of  dissertation.  We  need  now  the  light 
artillery  rather  than  the  Peace-makers  of  the  intellect  I  will  not 
be  sure  that  men  at  present  think  more  profoundly  than  half  a 
century  ago,  but  beyond  question  they  think  with  more  rapidity, 
.with  more  skill,  with  more  tact,  with  more  of  method  and  less  of 
i  in  the  thought  Besides  all  this,  they  hare  a  vast  in- 
i  in  the  thinking  material ;  they  have  more  facts,  more  to 
think  about  For  this  reason,  they  are  disposed  to  put  the  great* 
est  amount  of  thought  in  the  smallest  compass  and  disperse  it 
with  the  utmost  attainable  rapidity.  Hence  the  journalism  of  the 
age ;  hence,  in  especial,  magaxines.  Too  many  we  cannot  have, 
as  a  general  proposition ;  but  we  demand  that  they  have  sufficient 
merit  to  render  them  noticeable  in  the  beginning,  and  that  they 
continue  in  existence  sufficiently  long  to  permit  us  a  fair  estima- 
tion of  their  value. 

ooxxrx 

.  One  half  the  pleasure  experienced  at  a  theatre  arises  from 
the  spectator's  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  audience,  and,  espe- 
cially, from  his  belief  in  their  sympathy  with  him.  The  eccentric 
gentleman  who  not  long  ago,  at  the  Park,  found  himself  the  soli- 
tary occupant  of  boa,  pit,  and  gallery,  would  have  derived  but 
tittle  enjoyment  from  his  visitt  had  he  been  suffered  to  remain. 
It  was  an  act  of  mercy  to  turn  him  out  The  present  absurd  rage 
for  lecturing  is  founded  in  the  feeling  in  question.  Essays  which 
.  we  would  not  be  hired  to  read— so  trite  is  their  subject— so  feeble 
is  their  execution    so  much  easier  is  it  to  get  better  information  on 
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similar  themes  out  of  any  encyclopaedia  in  Christendom— we  are 
brought  to  tolerate,  and  alas,  even  to  applaud  in  their  tenth  and 
twentieth  repetition,  through  the  sole  force  of  our  sympathy  with 
the  throng.     In  the  same  way  we  listen  to  a  story  with  greater 
test  when  there  are  others  present  at  its  narration  beside  our- 
selves     Aware  of  this,  authors  without  due  reflection  have  re- 
peatedly  attempted,  by  supposing  a  circle  of  listeners,  to  imbue 
their  narratives  with  the  interest  of  sympathy.     At  a  cursory  - 
glance  the  idea  seems  plnuxiblo  enough.     But,  in  ft*  on6  ^ 
there  is  an  actual,  personal,  and  palpable  sympathy,  convoyed  in 
looks,  gestures  and  brief  comments-a  sympathy  of  real  indivi- 
duals, all  with  the  matters  discussed  to  bo  sure,  but  then  espe- 
cially, each  with  each.    In  the  other  instance,  we,  alone  in  our 
closet,  are  required  to  sympathise  with  the  sympathy  of  fictitious 
listeners,  who,  so  far  from  being  present  in  body,  are  often  stu- 
diously kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pages  at  a  time.     This  is  sympathy  doubMilHtcd-the 

vt^  *•  **  I- 

OOXXIH 
The  qualities  of  Heber  are  well  understood.  His  poetry  is  of 
a  high  order.  He  is  imaginative,  glowing,  and  vigorous,  with  a 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  means  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
writer  of  his  time,  but  without  any  high  degree  of  originality. 
Can  there  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  a  classical  "  life  at  war 
with  novelty  perm!  At  all  events,  few  fine  scholars,  such  aa 
fleber  truly  was,  art  original 

OCOUOT. 
Original  characters,  so  oalled,  can  only  be  critically  praised  as 
such,  either  when  presenting  qualities  known  in  real  life,  but  never 
before  depicted,  (a  combination  nearly  impossible)  or  when  pre- 
acuta*  qualities  (moral,  or  physical,  or  both)  which,  although 
unknown,  or  even  known  to  be  hypothetical,  are  so  skilfully  adap- 
ted to  the  circumstances  which  surround  them,  that  our  sense  of  fit- 
ness  is  not  offended,  and  we  find  ourselves  seeking  a  reason  why 
those  things  might  not  ha*  been,  which  we  are  still  satisfied  arc 
not.  The  latter  species  of  originality  appertains  to  the  loftier  regies* 
of  the  fdeaL  ^ 
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OOXXY. 
George  Bafeombe,  wo  are  induced  to  regard,  upon  the  whole, 
m  Aekmi  Anserkaa  noveL  There  have  been  few  books  of  iU 
peculiar  kind,  we  think,  written  in  any  country,  roach  its  superior. 
Its  interest  is  intense  from  beginning  to  end.  Talent  of  a  lofty 
teder  is  evinced  in  every  page  of  it  Its  roost  distinguishing 
features  are  invention,  vigor,  almost  audacity,  of  thought— great 
variety  of  what  the  German  critics  term  intrigue,  and  exceeding 
ingenuity  and  finish  in  the  adaptation  of  its  component  parte. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  n  complete  whole,  and  nothing  is  out  of 
place,  or  oat  of  time.  Without  being  chargeable  in  the  least  degree 
with  imitation,  the  novel  bears  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  the 
Caleb  Williams  of  Godwin.  Thinking  thus  highly  of  George 
Baloombe,  we  still  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  ranking  it  with 
the  mora  brilliant  fictions  of  some  of  the  living  novelists  of  Great 
Britain,  la  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  book,  some  little 
conversation  has  occurred,  and  the  matter  is  still  considered  a  secret. 
But  why  nor— of  rather,  JUs?  as/  The  mind  of  the  chief  person- 
am of  the  story,  k  the  transcript  of  a  mind  familiar  to  us— an 
uklentkmal  transcript,  let  us  grant— but  still  one  not  to  be  mis- 
taken.  George  Baieomba  thinks,  speaks,  and  acts,  as  no  person, 
wwefenonvis^butJudgtBetuifr 
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It  is  observable  that,  while  among  all  nations  the  omni-color, 
white,  has  been  received  as  an  emblem  of  the  Pure,  the  no-color, 
black,  has  by  no  means  been  generally  admitted  as  sujidentlw 
typical  of  impurity.  There  are  blue  devils  as  well  as  block ;  and 
when  we  think  very  ill  of  a  woman,  and  wish  to  blacken  her  char- 
acter, wo  merely  call  her  "  a  6/ne-stocking,"  and  advise  her  to  read, 
in  Rabelais9  "  Gargantua?  the  chapter  "<fc  ee  qui  est  signi/Upar 
Us couleurs  blanc et  bleu"  There  is  far  more  difference  between 
these  "couleurs"  in  fact,  than  that  which  exists  between  simple 
black  and  white.  Your  "  blue,"  when  we  come  to  talk  of  stock- 
ings, is  black  in  issimo—u  nigrum  nigrious  nigro  "—like  the  mat- 
ter from  which  Raymond  Lully  first  manufactured  his  alcohol. 

n. 

Mr- » I  perceive,  has  been  appointed  Librarian  to  the  new 

Athenaeum.    To  him,  the  appointment  is  advantageous  in 

many  respects.    Especially :— «  Hon  cousin,  vote*  urn  Mk  **** 
•urn pour  apprende  a  UreP 

m. 

As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  M  loving  our  enemies,"  it  implies 
tlie  hating  our  friends. 

IV. 

In  commencing  our  dinners  with  gravy  soup,  no  doubt  wo  have 
taken  a  hint  from  Horace— 

-     — —  Da,hesays,sifrm»non«st, 
Qnsi  prune  irstom  rcntrtm  pbceverit  ism 
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V. 
Of  tttteh  of  <mr  cottage  architecture  we  may  safely  say,  I  think, 
(admitting  the  good  intention,)  that  it  would  have  been  Gothic  if 
k  hat  not  felt  it  its  duty  to  be  Dutch. 

VL 
James's  multitudinous  novels  seem  to  be  written  upon  the  plan 
of  " the  songs  of  the  Bard  of  8chiras,w  in  which,  we  are  assured 
by  Fadladeen,  M  the  same  beautiful  thought  occurs  again  and  again 
In  every  possible  variety  of  phrase." 

VII 
8ome  of  our  foreign  lions  resemble  the  human  brain  in  one 
very  striking  particular.    They  are  without  any  sense  themselves, 
and  yet  are  the  centres  of  sensation. 

via 

Mirabeau,  I  fancy,  acquired  his  wonderful  tact  at  foreseeing  and 
sailing  cmUngtncUMy  during  his  residence  in  the  stronghold  of  If. 

DL 

Cottle's  *  Reminiscences  of  Coleridge"  is  just  such  a  book  as 
damns  its  perpetrator  forever  in  the  opinion  of  every  gentleman 
who  reads  it  More  and  more  every  day  do  we  moderns  povon- 
eyyimrsi  about  our  Christianity ;  yet,  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity is  concerned,  we  are  immeasurably  behind  the  ancients. 
Mottoes  and  proverbs  are  the  indices  of  national  character ;  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  are  disgraced  in  having  no  proverbial  equivalent 
to  the  *  Dt  mortuU  nil  nisi  bonum."  Moreover— where,  in  all 
•Utntary  Christendom,  shall  we  find  a  law  so  Christian  as  the 
m  Pe/uncU  injuria  ne  afidantur  "  of  the  Twelve  Tables  t  The 
simple  negative  injunction  of  the  Latin  law  and  proverb— the  in- 
junction not  to  do  ill  to  the  dead — seems,  at  a  first  glance,  scarcely 
susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  delicate  respect  of  its  terms. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  sentiment,  if  not  the 
idea  intended,  is  more  forcibly  conveyed  in  an  a)H>thegm  by  one 
of  the  old  English  moralists,  James  Puckle.  By  an  ingenious 
igure  of  speech  he  contrives  to  Imbue  the  negation  of  the  Roman 
command  with  a  spirit  of  active  and  positive  beneficence.  M  When 
•peaking  of  the  dead,*  he  says,  in  his  "Gray  Pap  for  a  Green 
Head,"  M  so /old  up  your  discourse  that  their  virtues  may  be  out* 
wmrdly  shown,  white  their  vices  are  wrapped  up  in  silence" 
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X 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Fourierites  honestly  fancy  "  a  nasty 
poet  fit  for  nothing."  to  be  the  true  translation  of  "porta  nuscilur 
nan^i, 

XI. 
There  surely  cannot  be  "  more  things  in  Ileaven  and  Earth  than 
are  dreamt  of"  (ob,  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  I)  "in  your  philosophy ." 

XIL 

II  It  is  only  as  the  Bird  of  Paradise  quits  us  in  taking  wing," 
observes,  or  should  observe,  some  poet,  "that  we  obtain  a  full 
view  of  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  ;M  and  it  is  only  as  the  poli- 
tician is  about  being  "turned  out"  that— like  the  snako  of  the 
Irish  Chronicle  when  touched  by  St  Patrick— he  "awakons  to  a 
sense  of  his  situation? 

XIII. 

Newspaper  editors  seem  to  have  constitutions  closely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Deities  in  "  Walhalla,"  who  cut  each  other  to  pieces 
every  day,  and  yet  get  up  perfectly  sound  and  fresh  every  morn- 
ing. 

XIV. 

As  for  as  I  can  comprehend  the  modern  Cant  in  favor  of  "  una- 
dulterated Saxon,"  it  is  fast  leading  us  to  the  language  of  that 
region  where,  as  Addison  has  it,  "  they  sell  the  best  fish  and  speak 
the  plainest  English.91 

XV. 

The  frightfully  long  money-pouches— "like  the  Cucumber  called 
the  Gigantic  "—which  have  come  in  vogue  among  our  belles- 
are  not  of  Parisian  origin,  as  man  J  suppose,  but  are  strictly  in-  . 
digwious  here.  The  fact  is,  such  a  fashion  would  bo  quite  out  of 
place  in  Paris,  where  it  is  money  only  that  women  keep  in  a 
purse.  The  purse  of  an  American  lady,  however,  must  be  large 
enough  to  carry  both  her  money  and  the  soul  of  its  owner. 

XVL 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  gentlemen  "  standing  for  Congress  "—  * 
provided  they  stand  on  one  side— nor  to  their  "  running  for  Con- 
preV1— if  they  are  in  a  very  great  hurry  to  get  there — but  it 
would  be  a  blessing  if  some  of  tbem  could  be  persuaded  into  sit- 
ting still,  for  Congress,  after  they  arrive. 
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xvil 

If  Jbty,  •»  Cyprian  bat  it,  be  "  the  moth  of  the  soul,"  whether 
shall  we  regard  Content  as  its  Scotch  tiroff  or  its  camphor! 

xvm. 

M  having  been  "  used  up"  in  the  a Review,    goes 

•boat  town  landing  his  critic— as  an  epicure  lands  the  best  I*n- 
eW  mnatard— with  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

XIX-  ,    it 

-  Cm  tal  f  ue  Ue  eostumbree  de  un  autor  toon  pure*  y  carta, 

says  the  Catholic  Don  Tomas  de  las  Torres,  in  the  preface  to  his 

-Amatory  Poems,"  "importo  mmypoco  qui  no  asm  v***"*1* 

jtveroi  «t  obrm$:n  meaning,  in  plain  English,  that,  provided  the 

personal  morals  of  an  anthor  are  pure,  it  matters  little  what  those 

•f  his  books  are.  .      ... 

For  so  unprincipled  an  idea,  Don  Tomas,  no  doubt,  is  stiU 
having  a  hard  time  of  it  in  Purgatory ;  and,  by  way  of  most 
pointedly  manifesting  their  disgust  at  bk  philosophy  on  the  topic 
h>  question,  many  modern  theologians  and  divines  are  now  busily 
sawing  their  conduct  by  his  proposition  exactly  convereod. 

XX. 

Children  are  never  too  tender  to  be  whipped  s — like  tough  beef- 
steaks, the  more  you  beat  them  the  more  tender  they  become. 

XXL 

Lucian,  in  describing  the  statue  "with  its  surface  of  Parian 
warble  and  its  interior  filled  with  rags,"  must  have  been  looking 
with  a  prophetic  eye  at  some  of  our  great  *  moneyed  institutions. 

xxn. 

That  poets  (using  the  word  comprehensively,  as  including  ar- 
tists in  general)  are  a  genus  irritabile,  is  well  understood ;  but 
the  «&*  seems  not  to  be  commonly  seen.  An  artist  is  an  artist 
only  by  dint  of  his  eiquisiU  sense  of  Beauty— a  sense  aflbrdwg 
him  rapturous  enjoyment,  but  at  the  same  time  implying,  or  in- 
volving, an  equally  exquisite  sense  of  Deformity  of  disproportion. 
Thus  a  wrong-ran  injustice— dono  a  poet  who  is  really  a  poet, 
excites  him  to  a  degree  which,  to  ordinary  apprehension,  appears 
dkpropottionnte  with  the  wrong.  Poets  eee  injustice-nmr 
where  it  does  not  exist-but  very  often  where  the  unpoetical  sec 
n»  injustice  whatever.    Thus  the  poetical  irritability  has  no  rt- 
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ferenco  to  "temper"  in  the  vulgar  sense,  but  merely  to  a  mom 
than  usual  clear-sightedness  in  respect  to  wrong: — this  clear- 
sightedness being  nothing  more  than  a  corollary  from  the  vivid 
perception  of  right— of  justice— of  proportion — in  a  word,  of 
n  ««w.  But  one  thing  is  clear— that  the  man  who  is  not "irrita- 
ble," (to  the  ordinary  apprehension,)  is  no  poet. 

XXIIL 

Let  a  man  succeed  ever  so  evidently — ever  so  demonstrably — in 
many  different  displays  of  genius,  the  envy  of  criticism  will  agree 
with  the  popular  voice  in  denying  him  more  tlian  talent  in  any. 
Thus  a  poet  who  has  achieved  a  great  (by  which  I  mean  an  effec- 
tive) poem,  should  be  cautious  not  to  distinguish  himself  in  any 
other  walk  of  Letters.    In  especial — let  him  make  no  effort  in 
Science — unless  anonymously,  or  with  tlio  view  of  waiting  pa- 
tiently the  judgment  of  posterity.    Because  universal  or  even 
versatile  geniuses  .have  rarely  or  never  been  known,  therefore, 
thinks  the  world,  none  such  can  ever  be.    A  u  therefore "  of  this 
kind  is,  with  the  world,  conclusive.     But  what  is  the  fact,  as 
taught  tis  by  analysis  of  mental  power  I    Simply,  that  the  high- 
est genius — that  the  genius  which  all  men  instantaneously  ac- 
knowledge as  such — which*  acts  upon  individuals,  as  well  as  upon 
the  mass,  by  a  species  of  magnetism  incomprehensible  but  irre- 
sistible and  never  resisted— that  this  genius  which  demonstrates 
itself  in  the  simplest  gesture — or  even  by  the  absence  of  all— this 
genius  which  speaks  without  a  voice  and  flashes  from  the  un- 
opened eye — is  but  the  result  of  generally  large  mental  power  ex- 
isting in  a  state  of  absolute  proportion — *o  that  no  one  faculty 
has  undue  predominance.     That  factitious  " genius "-^that  "ge- 
nius'* in  the  popular  sense — which  is  but  the  manifestation  of 
the  abnormal  predominance  of  some  one  faculty  over  all  the 
others — and,  of  course,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  detriment,  of 
all  the  others — is  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  rather,  of  organic 
malformation  of  mind :— it  is  this  and  nothing  more.    Not  only 
will  such  M genius"  fail,  if  turned  aside  from  the  path  indicated 
by  its  predominant  faculty ;  but,  even  when  pursuing  this  path— 
when  producing  those  works  in  which,  certainly,  it  is  best  caieu* 
latcd  to  succeed— will  give  unmistakcable  indications  of*  unsound- 
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mm,  )>  wepeet  to  general  intellect    Henee,  indeed,  arieee  the  jnal 

idee  that 

•  Great  wit  to  madae*  newly  h  n1""1" 

t  M'«|Mi  nfca-"  for  by  " g"»at  wit,"  in  thia  case,  the  poet  in- 
L2  i^lhe^o-iTniu.  to  whfch  I  refer.  The  true 
St?T2  oSTerTaod,  f  neee..ari.y,  if  net  neWer,.!  in  if 
flw^atteaateapableof  onireraality;  end  if,  attempt, ng 
^-T^eeeed.  in  one  rather  better  than  in  another,  th»  » 

^n«l  Mill  U  wotiM  succeed  equally  m  all. 

^!n»  «P  o«r  reanlt.  in  reepeet  to  thb  rery  aimpie,  bnt  mneh 

^r^worid  ealb  "genio."  i.  the  atate  of  mental  *<~ 
J£Ln  the  undno  prominence  of  mm  one  of  th^- 
£TThe  work,  of  anch  genina  are  never  aound  m  themmdve., 
.od,  in  e.peei.1,  alwaya  betray  the  genend  mental  maan.ty. 

Jc^ental  power  i.  not  inordinate,  giro,  that  reeult  winch 
Z2£*  ••*-«*—*  the  talent  i.  greater  or  Ic^nr* 
Tie  general  mental  power  »  greater  or  k. ;  and  .eeondly,  a. 
the  proportion  of  the  foenltie.  h  more  or  lea.  absolute. 

The  proportion  of  the  facnlliea,  in  a  case  where  the  mental 
J£  kCinately  great,  gire.  that  .writ  which  .  the  true 
Eta  (bnt  which,  on  account  of  the  proportion  and  eeemmg 
Shtotf  ^  work.,  i.  aeldom  acknowledged  h  b  »d  -* 
Si.  greater  or  le«s  first,  a.  the  general  mental  power  » 

iVZL  CU  r-  5  »-d-  «-*• M  ^ proport,OD 

-/  th*  (Acuities  It  more  or  loss  absolute. 

£cS  will  be  made  .-that  the  greatest  excess  of  men- 
t-1  ^r^erer  proportionate,  doe.  not  seem  to  satisfy  our 

^  rTlTreply  is,  that  the  "absolute  proportion"  s^ken  of 
^applied  td  inordinate  menUl  power,  gives,  as  a  result,  the 
ImLatLa  of  Beauty  and  horror  of  Deformity  which  we  caU 
3^4aT  with  that  intense  vitality,  which  is  implied 
;£!  we s>Jof  -  Energy- or  -  PasrioU." 


FIPTT  SUQOESTIOKa  sot 

XXIV. 

M  And  Denuty  draws  us  by  a  single  lmlr.w— Capillary  aUrao 

Hon,  of  course 

XXV.      t 

It  is  by  no  meant  clear,  as  regards  the  present  revolutionary 
spirit  of  Europe,  that  it  is  a  spirit  which  "  movcth  altogether  if 
it  move  at  all.'1  In  Great  Britain  it  may  be  kept  quiet  for  half  a 
century  yet  by  placing  at  the  head  of  affairs  an  experienced 
medical  man.  lie  should  keep  hi*  forefinger  constantly  on  the 
pulse  of  the  patient,  and  exhibit  partem,  in  gcntlo  doses,  with  aa 
much  eiranees  as  the  stomach  can  bo  made  to  retain. 

XXVI. 
The  taste  manifested  by  our  Transcendental  poets,  t#  to  be 
treated  "  reverentially ,w  beyond  doubt,  as  one  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
friends  suggests — for  the  fact  is,  it  is  Taste  on  her  death-bed— 
Taste  kicking  in  articulo  martin. 

XXVIL 
I  should  not  say,  of  Taglioni,  exactly  that  she  dances,  but  that 
she  laughs  with  her  arms  and  leg*,  and  that  if  she  takes  ven- 
geance on  her  present  oppressors,  sho  will  bo  amply  justified  by 

the  lex  Talionis. 

XXVIIL 

The  world  is  infested,  just  now,  by  a  new  sect  of  philosophers, 
who  have  not  yet  suspected  themselves  of  foriniii£  a  sect,  and 
who,  consequently,  have  adopted  no  name.  They  are  the  Be* 
lievers  in  everything  Old,  Their  High  Priest  in  the  Ea»t,  is 
Charles  Fourier — in  the  West,  Horace  Greely;  and  high  priests 
they  are  to  some  purpose.  The  only  common  bond  among  the 
sect,  is  Credulity: — let  us  call  it  Insanity  at  once,  and  be  done 
with  it  Ask  any  one  of  them  why  he  believes  this  or  that,  and, 
if  he  be  conscientious,  (ignorant  people  usually  arc,)  he  will  make 
yon  very  much  such  a  reply  as  Talleyrand  made  when  a*ked 
why  he  believed  in  the  Bible.  "  I  believe  in  it  first,"  said  he, 
''because  I  am  Bishop  of  Autun  ;  and,  secoudly,  because  I  know 
nothing  about  it  at  all?  What  these  philosophers  call  "  argu- 
ment,11 is  a  way  they  have  "  de  nier  ce  qui  $$t  et  eTexpliquer  ce 
qui  %'*$t  pa*"* 

•  HouveUs  HttoiM. 
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•XXDL 


X—,  A.  patfehar,  trying  U»  b.  oritfcm,  talk.  *•*** 
p^ih*.  w«herwom»  would  about  Nu^Mbor. 
potlteftr  about a  pheanii..      ^^ 

Tb.  In^nuilT  of  critical  malico  would  often  bo  laughable  but 

hTwi  «o  «*»    A  oommon  fr**  i.  that  of  decrymg,  .mph- 
Zf£Z.  by  ta**I  upon  the  loner,  merit,  of  .^ 
***&  cUple,  deeply  feeHng  ^m^ff^Z 
fcwfonsbdbycutlousnttcntlon  to  tho  mcro  "rhetor*    which  »itt 
•ZTh..  lentfb  become  the  beat  of  modern  rhetoncan.. 
£t£ Tlwet-nnonymo^  of  <»u *  -^^=- 
♦.fcmer-eitoi-the  acumen  of  Cnrlyle,  the  annly.i*  o Schlcgel, 
lf*£b  of  Macanlay."  Bancroft  i.  a  phih-oplncal  h»ton.o , ; 
ZZZZ*  phH-phy  ha.  yet  taught  b  in,  to  J^jj-j 
■Hie  aceamer  in  point  of  faet    Hi.  6ro/W  historians  talk  ot 
-the  gTtf  PrJcTo,  tho  erudition  of  «^.^JKJ 
UW»g>d.ion of  Bancroft."    Tennpon  V"*"**"  "£J 
» imagine  effect  h  aided,  now  and  hen,  by  a  oeHa.n  qnamW 
«*  jndWouriy  introduced,  bring,  tin  latter,  a  brno, ,    .upport 
of  hi.  met  gloriou.  and  most  aetata  wr* ^T^K 
bb  trorter  poet,  hapten  t,  laud  the  imagination  of  Mr- Somebody, 
"  wv,ncr  r~         .  .  «  ^  t|,e  somcthat  affected 

whom  nohody  imagined  to  ha%c  any,  *na  » 
,«intne»  of  Tenny^-Let  the  noWeat  poet  add  to  hi.  other 
Lllenc~-if  he  darc*-that  of  forth.  rf^^^L 
^attention  to  grammar.  He  i.  damned. ^J^J* 
bare  k  in  their  power  to  di.cour.0  of  A.  tho  trua  poet,  «n*  J>. 
the  teniner  and  dfedple  of  Lindley  Murray. 

XXXt  '"  ,.    ' 

Tbo  godded  U«rw,  who  »  a  heud  without  a  bo^ y, co-bin* 
do  SfToerhni*,  than  make  advance,  to  "La  Jeuno  trance, 
££2  SS!-  «o  -mo,  at  Wao.  mu*  otherw*  romal.  . 
body  without  a  head.  xXXIl 

H dhh.  rem.  a  "poem,"  T.ry  much  a.  »™*£ 

FfcatWwedtk.  title,  *««*«*.  upon  b..nug  Mb  4~ 
patb  U  FouUkwbleau. 


FIFTY  8UGGE8TION8.  M* 

xxxm.' 

Mr.  A—  k  frequently  spoken  of  as  u  one  of  our  most  indus- 
trious writers ;"  and,  in  fact,  when  wo  consider  how  much  he  has 
written,  we  perceive,  at  once,  that  he  mutt  have  been  industrious, 
or  be  could  never  (like  an  honest  woman  as  he  is)  have  so  thor- 
oughly succeeded  in  keeping  himself  from  being  "  talked  about. * 
XXXIV. 

That  a  cause  leads  to  an  effect,  is  scarcely  more  certain  than 

that,  so  far  as  Morals  are  concerned,  a  repetition  of  effect  tends  to 

the  generation  of  cause.    Herein  lies  the  principle  of  what  we  so 

vaguely  term  M  Habit" 

XXXT. 

With  the  exception  of  Tennyson's  u  Locksley  Hall,"  I  have 
never  read  a  poem  combining  so  much  of  the  fiercest  passion  with 
so  much  of  the  most  delicate  imagination,  as  the  M  Lady  Qernl* 
dine's  Courtship"  of  Miss  Barrett  lam  forced  to  admit  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  work  it  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  former, 
which  it  surpasses  in  thesis,  as  much  as  it  falls*  below  it  in  a  cer- 
tain calm  energy,  lustrous  and  indomitable— such  as  we  might 
imagine  in  a  broad  river  of  molten  gold. 
XXXVL 

What  has  become  of  the  inferior  planet  which  Deeuppie,  about 
nine  years  ago,  declared  he  saw  traversing  the  disc  of  the  sun  f 

xxxvn. 

14  Ignorance  t«  bliss  " — but  that  the  bliss  be  real,  the  ignorance 
must  be  so  profound  as  not  to  suspect  itself  ignorant  With  this 
understanding,  Uoileau's  line  may  be  read  thus : 

Le  plot  fra  toujour*  est  le  plus  satSsJait" 
— tt toujoun "  in  place  of  "  touvent" 

xxxvin. 

Bryant  and  Street  are  both,  essentially,  descriptive  poets;  and 
descriptive  poetry,  even  in  its  happiest  manifestation,  is  not  of 
the  highest  order.  But  the  distinction  between  Bryant  and  Street 
is  very  broad.  While  the  former,  in  reproducing  tho  sensible 
images  of  Nature,  reproduces  the  sentiments  with  which  he  re- 
gards them,  the  latter  gives  us  the  images  and  nothing  beyond. 
He  neto  forces  us  to  feel  what  we  feel  he  must  have  felt 
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TTTTT. 

Ib  landing  Beauty,  Genius  merely  evinces  a  filial  affection.    To 
Otaim  Beauty  gives  life— reaping  often  a  reward  in  Immortality. 

XL. 

And  this  »  the  M  American  Drama  "of 1    Weill— that 

"Conscience  which  makes  cowards  of  us  all "  will  permit  me  to 
mv,  in  praise,  of  the  performance,  only*  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad 
*•  I  expected  it  to  be.    But  then  I  always  expect  too  much. 

XLL 
What  we  feel  to  be  fkncy  will  be  found  fanciful  still,  whatever 
s»  the  theme  which  engages  it  No  tutytct  exalts  it  into  Imagi- 
nation. When  Moore  is  termed  M  a  fanciful  poet,"  the  epithet  is 
applied  with  precision.  He  tt.  He  is  fanciful  in  M  Lalla  Rookh," 
sad  had  be  written  the  u Inferno,"  in  the  M Inferno"  be  would 
hare  contrived  to  He  still  fanciful  and  nothing  beyond. 

XL1L 
*  When  we -speak  of  tta  suspicious  man,"  wo  may  mean  either 
eae  who  suspects,  or  one  to  be  suspected.    Our  language  needs 
either  the  adjective  "  suspectful "  or  the  adjective  "suspectable." 

XLHL 
"To  love,"  says  Spencer,  Mis 

To  fewn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  speed,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

The  philosophy,  here,  might  be  rendered  more  profound,  by 
the  mere  omission  of  a  comma.  We  all  know  the  willing  blind* 
ness — the  voluntary  madness  of  Love.  We  express  this  in  thus 
the  last  line: 

To  speed,  to  give— Is  wmtU  le  At  wdm*, 
It  is  a  ease,  In  short,  where  we  gain  a  point  by  omitting  it 

XLIV. 
Wee  Edgeworth  seems  to  have  bad  only  an  approximate  com* 
prehension  of  M  Fashion,"  for  she  sajs :  M  If  it  was  the  fashion  to 
burn  me,  and  I  at  the  stake,  J  hardly  know  ten  persons  of  my  ae- 
auaintance  who  would  refuse  to  throw  on  a  fagot"  There  are 
mmny  who,  In  such  a  ease,  would  "refuse  to  throw  on  a  fagot19 
— for  fear  of  smothering  out  the  fire. 

XLY. 
I  am  beginning  to  think  with  Horsely— that  M  the  People  ham 
nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them."        4       < 


WFTT  StfGGE8TIOira  W 

uj   •  XLVI! 

u    2  n  "^  ft.  CofBYfaw  my  •«*  without  reading  it"  eavs 

siDi  ities.  The  man  who  is  clever  enough  to  •mtelucl,  a  work 
*  clever  enough  to  read  it,  no  doubt ;  but  wo  sho„7d  not look 
for  so  much  talent  in  the  world  nt  Inrgc.     Mr.  Mnthnw  *0 ^ 

•for  all     The  fact  is  that,  «€r  lasstsich  nicht  lorn"-*  will  wl 

bnmful  of  spmt,  »t  wUI  let  nobody  mount  it  but  Mr.  Mathews. 
'  ,  XLVII 

It  is  only  to  tencli  his  children  Geography,  that  0 we«  « 

boot  the  picture  of  Italy  upon  the  majT    *  *""  * 

lb  hi*  great  Dictionary,  Webster  ^  to  have  had  an  idea  of 
^more   English    than  the   BtfbiW-jfa.  A^£. 

XLIX 
That  there  were  once  "seven  wise  men"  is   bv  no  m^„. 

rank  the  idea  among  tho  Kabbala.  "»««■  «• 

♦  L 

Painting  their  face,  to  look  liko  Macauiaj,  wroe  of  our  critic, 
manage  to  ramble  him,  at  length,  a,.  mLccuu,  dZ.  j£ 

than  the  other—uggcating  the  idea  of  ito  being  the  ghoet  of  Z 

Action:     ,,nh•WM^ere,,  *•  *•*  l«««ori  o«  feel  Ike  di- 
•  Oooat  Anthony 
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